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THE CALLING OF ST. PETER AND ST. ANDREW. 


From the painting by J. J. Tissot, 
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By CLEVELAND MOoOFFETT.* 


N-ONSIEUR JAMES TISSOT is now 
M a man of sixty-two, yet his vigour 
= of mind and body is remarkable. 
One might almost speak of his vigour of 
soul, for the spiritual quality in this distin- 
guished artist is one of his most striking 


But the Tissot of to-day, the man of soli- 
tude and meditation, the reverent worshipper, 
the almost ecstatic believer in ~ divine 
mysteries, is a very different Tissot from the 
one who left Paris twelve years ago to under- 
take a great work in Palestine. Up to that 
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M. TISSOT’S COUNTRY SEAT IN FRANCE, THE PARC DE BUILLON, WHERE MANY OF HIS PICTURES WERE 
PAINTED, 


characteristics. Not only is he deeply re- 
ligious in his daily life, but he is something 
beyond that: he is a mystic and seer of 
visions. 


* Copyright, 1899, by the S. S. McClure Co., in the 
United States of America. 
DEcEMBER, 1899. 


time Tissot had been known as an artist of 
unusual power and versatility, but an artist 
who was also much of a worldling. He was a 
traveller and a cosmopolitan ; he was at home 
in many cities. Ten years of his life were 
spent in London, where he earned some 
millions of francs from his paintings and 
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where his house was famous among grand 
establishments for the beautiful things within 
and without it. This was the house that 
later passed into the hands of Tissot’s friend 
Alma-Tadema. 

It was from this brilliant and somewhat 
pampered life, from a circle of friends that 
counted the best names in Paris and London, 
from affluence and ease, that Tissot suddenly 
separated himself as he passed the half 
century point. From painting scenes of 
Parisian frivolity he turned his attention to the 
old subjects of Bible story, to the humble 
scenes of Christ’s life. From gay salons he 
made his way to mouldering churches. His 
city house and his splendid chateau in the 
country were given up, and he declared him- 
self ready to spend months and years in poor 
and mean surroundings to the end that he 
might put down from actual observation 
scenes and incidents in the Holy Land. 

The cause of this sudden change in a man 
of mature years was sought for eagerly by 
Tissot’s friends. There was much gossip 
about him in Paris and London. It was 
rumoured that he had entered a monastery. 
There was no doubt that he went to prayer 
frequently, that he shunned the busy and 
frivolous paths once trodden by him with 
pleasure. People who had known him well 
saw little of him now. But why this change 





ON THE WAY TO TITE GREEK MONASTERY OF MAR SABA, 


From a photograph of M. Tissot taken while he was studying the country 
between Jerusalem and the Lead sea. 
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M. TISSOT AND HIS GUIDE, 


From a photograph taken on the site cf the Scriptural village of 
Bethphage (** house of unripe fruit”), half way up the Mount 
of Olives, coming from Bethany. 


had come on, or just what it meant, remained 
in the realm of conjecture. It is sufficient 
for us to know that the death of a very 
dear friend about this time had much 
to do with turning M. Tissot’s thoughts 
in a new direction. He saw life more 
sadly and more seriously. He felt 
himself alone in the world, for he had 
never married, and with ebbing fires 
of the body the soul fires began to 
burn more brightly. The worship of 
God was no longer a subject of specu- 
lation, but a real thing that had come 
into his heart. And now in the East 
a star of guidance shone out clear, a 
sign in the heavens beckoning this 
man, calling him to Jerusalem, and he 
heard the call and answered it. Tissot 
the artist became Tissot the pilgrim. 
It was in 1886, an afternoon in 
November, and a fine rain was falling 
on the bare plains of the Holy Land. 
Over the reddish earth, over the 
yellowish hills, a caravan wended its 
way towards Jerusalem. It was a 
small caravan, seven horses and two 
asses, With servants in native dress, and 
a dragoman in half-European dress, 
and a man who had brought these 
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“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO!” 
From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 


THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
From the painting by J. J Tissot 
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together for a great purpose. This man 
rode at the front of the line and strained 
his eyes eastward. There was strength in 
his face and build, kindness and power in 
his eye ; he was a man to think and hold his 
tongue. The grey hair over his temples 
and the grizzled moustache bore witness to 
fifty years gone, yet was he undertaking the 
labour of a lifetime; he was come to study 
and record with brush and pencil nothing 
less than the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For two days now M. Tissot had. been 
journeying toward the city which was to 


TISSOT’S PICTURES OF 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


It was about three o’clock when the drago- 
man rode up beside M. Tissot and, point- 
ing ahead, told him that the Holy City lay 
yonder. 

“‘ Tmpossible !”” exclaimed the artist. “I 
see no high ground there.” 

“We're going in by the gate of Jaffa,” 
answered the dragoman. 

* You rascal!” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
shaking his hand in displeasure ; “ did I not 
charge you to bring me in by Mount 
Scopus ? ” 

“Tt will take us an hour longer, sir,” 





























THE RETURN FROM EGYPT, 


From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 


teach him so much that he might show it to 
the world. The night before he had slept in 
the village whence—according to tradition 
came the robbers who were crucified with 
Jesus. The day before that he had set out 
from Jaffa, the air filled with carolling con- 
vent bells that seemed to cheer him on his 
way. Before that he had seen the land of 
Egypt, with its silent, black-clad women, its 
colours, its odours, its Pyramids, and _ its 
memories. Before that he had gone with 
the pilgrims to Lourdes, to ask a benediction 
on his effort. And now Jerusalem lay before 
him, only a few miles distant. 


grumbled the other, “and the horses are 
getting wet.” 

“What do I care?” Do you think I have 
travelled two thousand miles to have my 
first impression spoiled ? Do you think I 
have come here like a scampering tourist ? 
Head your horse for Mount Scopus, sir, and 
learn to obey orders.” 

The end of it was that the pack animals 
entered the city by the nearer way, through 
the gate of Jaffa, while M. Tissot and the 
dragoman made a detour in the rain, and 
came upon the vantage point selected by the 
artist. And for several miles M. Tissot kept 
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his head turned resolutely away from the 
walls of the city, lest a chance sight from 
some other than the point he had chosen for 
his first full view should spoil the picture 
that had been long preparing in his mind. 
At last they stood upon Mount Scopus. It 
was the hour of the setting snn, and the rain 
had ceased. M. Tissot looked down upon 
Jerusalem spread before him, upon its domes 
and: housetops, its vineyards and cypress 
trees. Then he turned to the south and 
saw the Mount of Olives; and beyond that, 
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And I stood still for a long time, staring 
at it. 

“Then I turned back to the city ; and as 
[ looked a white cloud shot high into the 
air and spread out like a silver tree in the 
sun, and there came a deep sound echoing 


through the hills. ‘See, what is that?’ [| 
asked again. ‘They’re firing cannon from 
the Tower of David; it is a Turkish feast 
day,’ he answered.” 

To hear M. Tissot speak when he rouses 
himself thus is to be caught by the earnest- 






































“JESUS WEPT.” 


ST. 





35. 


JOHN XI. 


From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 


stretching away in the distance, a broad line 
like purple velvet, changing into blue-black 
at the base ; and across this line were blood- 
red streaks. It was the Mountains of Moab 
blotched with the sun’s last fire. 

* And then I looked lower down into the 
valley,” said the artist, as he painted this 
scene for me in vivid words, “and I saw a 
mass of green, a wicked green, like a great 
emerald. It startled me as I looked at it, 


and I said to the man, ‘ See, what is that 
that strange green under the blue-black 
‘Tt is the Dead Sea,’ he said 


mountains ?’ 





ness in him, the depth of feeling. What he 
saw from Mount Scopus this November 
afternoon had been seen there, no doubt, 
many times before by others ; but perhaps 
no man ever saw it in the same way, or 
found such almost terrifying impressiveness 
in the colours. As he pictured these sombre 
mountains over that wicked sea of emerald 
green he seemed to shrink away as if from 
some sinister happening, and in his eyes the 
silver cloud over the Tower of David be- 
came a wonderful omen, yet it was but 
cannon smoke. It was plain to me, after 
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the very brief- 
est. talk, that 
here was a man 
of exceeding 
sensitiveness 
and — spiritual 
quality, one 
who believed 
first and 
painted after- 
ward. 

“T hope you 
are a Chris- 
tian,” he said 
to me, with 
some _hesita- 
tion. “If you 
are, it will be 
easier for me 
to tell you 
about my work 
in Palestine.” 

Reassured 
on this point, 
M. Tissot went 
on to describe 
how on_ that 
first day he 
‘ame down 
from Mount 


Scopus by a 
winding, stony 
path, passing 
through the 
vale of Geth- 


semane, pass- 
ing near the 
great Mosque 
of Omar, and 
finally reach- 
ing the inn 
where he was 
to stop. It 
was all very 
strange and 
terrible to him. 
He could 
scarcely eat ; 
and, after the 
meal, he felt 
that he could 
not sleep till 
he had visited 
the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. So he 
made his way 
thither, 
16. through the 


‘““11E DEPARTED INTO A MOUNTAIN TO PRAY.” ST. MARK VI, / 
dark, narrow 


From the painting by J. J. Tissot 
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SAINT JOSEPH SEEKS A LODGING AT BETHLEHEM 
From the painting by J.J Tissot 











streets, and remained in prayer where Christ’s 
body had lain, until the guardians bade him 
go away, at the hour of closing. That was 
the first day of the work which it took him 
ten years to finish. 

Ten years to do 500 paintings : so stands 
the record. And although these paintings, 
measured by inches, are not so very large, 
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ing prayer, and then, after eating, set forth 
to work, riding through the streets of Jeru- 
salem, a servant trotting beside him with 
colours and brushes in a basket, and a large 
umbrella for shade, and such other things 
as an artist needs. Then would come two 
hours’ sketching, the putting down of num- 





yet they present such variety of scene and 
incident, such knowledge of antiquity, 
such faithfulness in smallest details, such 
understanding of Oriental character, such 
convincingness in the setting forth of 
Christ’s life, and withal such power of 
the imagination and spiritual insight, that 
one would think twenty years all too short 
for the task. What other artist ever 
painted one picture a week with merit in 
it and kept up that average for five 
hundred weeks? Nor does this take 
account of hundreds of sketches done in 
preparation, nor of hundreds of initial 
letters and chapter endings and delicate 
bits of page decoration (two or three 
hours for each), done by this indefatigable 
man for the great French edition of his 
work just published. There was needed 
strength of soul as well as artistic power 
for this business ! 

A man of toil and prayer, then, was 
M. Tissot while in the Holy City. Six 
o'clock saw him out of his bed even on 
dark winter mornings, and seven o’clock 
found him at the Convent of Marie 
Reparatrice, bowing before the candles 
and listening to the chant of kneeling 
women. Great ladies there are in this 
convent, young women who have given 
up fashion and fortune in European cities 
to serve in this lowly order. From his 
seat in the gallery where strangers sit 
M. Tissot could see these sisters kneeling, 
their figures shrouded in garments of 
white and blue, a silver heart on the 
breast of each; and about the face, in 
square setting, two veils, one white, one 
blue. 

“On the steamer I met three of these 



































sisters,” said M. Tissot; “they were 
French ladies about to enter the convent. 

I remember asking one of them if her life 
was hard, if she was happy in renouncing the 
world. 

““* Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘I am very happy : 
we are all happy.’ And then she added, 
quite naturally, with a smile so sweet that: it 
was sad, ‘ You know, we die very young in 
our order.’ ” i 
In these surroundings he made his morn- 


HEROD. 
From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 


berless backgrounds for the Christ story—a 
carpenter shop such as Joseph worked in, a 
mottled stone wall with worn steps down the 
face of it, some women drawing water at a 
well, a view from the Mount of Olives, a 
tomb, a cistern, a fig tree, and endless types 
of Jews. 

Two with an hour for 


hours of this, 
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journeying back and forth, brought noon ; 
and then, after food and rest, came another 
excursion within or without the city, and 
two hours more of work. Nothing was too 
small for the artist to notice—the lattice 
screen over a window, a fashion of dressing 
the hair; and nothing was too large—the 
colours of a valley, the panorama of a city. 
What would serve his purpose he took down 
stroke by stroke, with infinite patience, using 
colours, using black and white, sometimes 
using the camera—whatever would give the 
best results. No trouble was too great. 
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A half dozen 
such as these he did for me with a few quick 
strokes, and, as he did them, he explained 
that this was for ‘* Christ before Pilate,” and 
that for “ Angels Came and Ministered unto 


back a hint of composition. 


Him,” and so on. And even my untrained 
eye could see the suggestion. 

Each one of these rude drawings might be 
called the recipe for a picture, and when the 
mood took him for painting, M. Tissot would 
enlarge one of these into a more detailed 
sketch, outlining the background and central. 
figures in heavy black lines ; the whole, still 
































THE PLACE WHERE THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT WAS PRONOUNCED. 


Before undertaking his picture, ** The Sermon on the Mount” (reproduced on the opposite page), M. Tissot studied with care the 


actual place and surroundings as they appear to-day. 


“Ce nelait pas un travail, etait une priere” 
— “it was not a task, it was a devotion.” 
That was the man’s spirit. 

After dining quietly M. Tissot spent his 
evening in reading and reflection. For the 
most part he was alone and kept away from 
people who were rated important. He retired 
carly, at peace with all the world, and, how- 
ever intense the emotion of the day, his rest 
was seldom broken. About the only work 
he allowed himself at night was the jotting 
down in an album of little pictorial notes, 
each one about the size of a postage stamp, 
just the roughest pencil scrawling, to bring 








The above photograph was taken during one of his excursions. 
I JVay . y 


formless, the merest skeleton of a picture, 
with only black ovals for the heads and a few 
rough lines for the bodies. 

Sut now a strange thing would happen, a 
rather uncanny thing, did we not know the 
many mysteries of the human brain. Scien- 
tists have called it ‘ hypervesthesia,” a super- 
sensitiveness of the nerves having to do with 
vision. And this is it—and it happened over 
and over again, until it became an ordinary 
occurrence—M. Tissot, being now ina certain 
state of mind, and having some conception 
of what he wished to paint, would bend over 
the white paper with its smudged surface, 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Engraved by Henry Wolf, from the original painting by J. J. Tissot 
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and, looking intently at the oval marked for 
the head of Jesus or some holy person, would 
see the whole picture there before him, the 
colours, the garments, the faces, everything 
that he needed and had already half con- 
ceived. Then, closing his eyes in delight, he 
would murmur to himself, ‘* How beautiful ! 
How wonderful! Oh, that I may keep it! 
Oh, that I may not forget it!” Finally, 
putting forth his strongest effort to retain 
the vision, he would take brush and colour 
and set it all down from memory as well as 
he could, 

Most of M. Tissot’s pictures were painted 
in this way, at least in some part. But 
many of his best pictures were never painted 
at all, because the very gorgeousness of the 
scene made it slip from him as a dream 
vanishes, and it would not come back. 
“Oh,” he sighed, “the things that I have 
seen in the life of Christ, but could not 
remember! They were too splendid to 
keep.” 

Let me not give the idea that there is any- 
thing abnormal about M. Tissot. He simply 
possesses ina high degree the sensitiveness to 
colour impulses of the brain that is enjoyed 
by many artists and gives them, literally, the 
power of beholding visions. It is a mere 
matter of cause and effect, just as certain 
dreams are induced by certain causes. In 
him the cause has been reflection and prayer 
and a peculiar artistic temperament. Not 
only does he get vivid impressions of his 
pictures from these skeletons of composition, 
but he gets them often while walking in the 
street ; so distinctly, sometimes, that the 
real things about him seem to vanish. One 
day, for instance, while strolling in Paris, 
near the Bois de Boulogne, M. Tissot 
suddenly saw before him a massive stone 
arch out of which a great crowd was surging 

a many-coloured crowd—with turbaned 
heads and Oriental garments. And _ the 
multitude, with violent gestures, lifted their 
hands and pointed to a balcony high up on 
a yellow stone wall where stood Roman 
soldiers dragging forward a prisoner clad in 
the red robe of shame. Hanging down from 


the balcony was a piece of tapestry worked ° 


in brilliant colours, and over this the 
prisoner was bent by rough hands and made 
to show his face to the crowd below, and it 
was the face of Jesus. What M. Tissot saw 
in this vision he reproduced faithfully on 
canvas in his painting “* Ecce Homo.” And 
he did the same in many other paintings. 

I asked M. Tissot one day how he got 
his data for painting the garments worn by 


Jesus. Had he seen these in visions, or had 
he found men in Palestine who dress to-day 
as Christ dressed ? ' 

“T found men,” he replied, “ who wear 
to-day such garments as Christ wore, but 
they were not in Palestine. They are a tribe 
of Arabs dwelling between Egypt and the 
desert to the north. You know the Apostles 
bound their heads with turbans and wore 
coloured garments like those found still in 
Judea. But Christ as a man dressed entirely 
in white—a white robe and white cloak. His 
head was never covered except by a fold of 
this outer garment. As a boy Christ wore 
colours, like other boys ; but when he became 
a teacher of men, one set apart from the rest, 
then he put on white. Only before Pilate 
and in the days of his trial and condemnation 
he was made to wear red, as a mark of his 
disgrace.” 

“And how did you learn about Mary’s 
dress?” I asked. 

“'That was easier. The Syrian women in 
the vicinity of Bethlehem and in villages 
near Jerusalem dress to-day practically as 
the Virgin dressed. Their garments are 
made of striped cloth woven in widths of 
about one foot. The main part is blue, with 
a stripe of green at one edge, and a stripe of 
red at the other, and lines of yellow separating 
these from the blue body. <A full width of 
this cloth forms the front of the gown, with 
a half width on either side. Then the fulness 
of the skirt is formed by a setting in of yellow 
cloth. The sleeves are flowing, the ordinary 
colour being yellow and blue, and over all 
hangs a long white veil draped over a. stiff 
head-dress of red and green. The gown is 
held at the waist with a girdle of many- 
coloured threads—into which the front of 
the gown is tucked so as to form a spacious 
pocket. In this the women carry all sorts of 
things, including nuts and raisins, which 
they are constantly munching.” 

“Could you do much painting on these 
journeys ?” 

“ Not while we were actually on the march ; 
but I made many sketches in the villages, 
and took photographs which were useful as 
documents. Most of the actual painting of 
pictures was done in France. I would spend 
afew months in the Holy Land getting 
material, and would then return to Paris to 
use it. Then I would go back for more, and 
then return again. In the ten years I made 
a number of these double trips, getting my 
vivid impressions in the one country and 
carrying them out in the other. 

“To do my work best I must be able to 
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JESUS FOUND IN THE TEMPLE, 
From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 























think and feel quite alone, I must have soli- 
tude. So, for weeks at a time, I would with- 
draw from Paris to a wonderful lonely valley, 
shaped like a vast amphitheatre, where the 
wind blows always and a little river runs. 
This is one of Nature’s worship-spots, where 
reverence is in the air. Hundreds of years 
ago godly men chose this place for a monas- 
tery, and on the ruins of their building | 
have made my home for contemplation.” 

So it went on from day to day during the 
weeks that I had the privilege of being with 
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M. Tissot. Each painting we spoke of 
became the subject of a little discourse. 
And there. are 500 paintings. And there 
were ten years of thought and work and 
prayer. All this to talk about ! 

[For permission to reproduce the pictures 
illustrating this article we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., of 
London, who control the English copyright, 
and have just issued, through the medium of 
the Guardian, a new and cheaper edition of 
the famous book in which they are published. ] 











TIIE YOUTH OF JESUS. 
From the painting by J. J. Tissot. 
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TRE PERFURE OF THE ROSE, 





BY FLORA ANNIE STEEL.’ 


Illustrated by R. Caton Weerdville, RT. 


THINK we ought to 
be going back to the 
others,” said the girl. 
She was a pretty, fair, 
English girl, fresh as 
a rose in her dainty 
pink muslin dress, 
flounced as they wore 
them in the Mutiny 
year — in three full 
flounces to the waist, 
like the corolla of a 
flower. And the lace 
sunshade she held 
tilted over her shoul- 
der, as a protection 
against the slanting 
rays of the afternoon 
sun, added to her 
rose - likeness by its 
calyx of pale green 
lining. 

“Queht we ?” said the young Englishman 
who walked beside her, his hand clasping 
hers. They were a good-looking pair, 
pleasant to behold. “What a bore! It is 
so jolly here.” 

The epithet was not happy, save as an 
expression of the speaker’s frame of mind. 
For the garden into which these engaged 
lovers had wandered away from the gay party 
of English men and women, who had taken 
possession of the marble summer-house in its 
centre for a picnic (or, as the natives call it, 
“a fools’ dinner”), was something more than 
‘olly. 

It was beautiful, this garden of a dead 
dynasty, of kings past and gone like last 
year’s roses, 

But there were roses still, and to spare, 
within those high four-square walls that were 
hidden from each other by the burnished 
orange groves, by the tall forest trees fringing 
the cross of wide marble aqueducts bordered 
by wide paths. 

Such blossoming trees! The kachnar 
flinging its bare branches, set thick with its 








* Copyright, 1899, by F. A. Steel, in the United 
States of America. 


geranium flowers, against the creamy feathers 
waving among the dense, dark foliage of the 
mangoes. The bakayun drooping its long 
lilac tassels beside the great gold ones of the 
umultas. And here and there, its whole 
vitality lavished on a monstrous leaf or two, 
a huge flower or two, white, curved solid as 
if cut in cold marble, yet with a warm 
fragrance at its heart, a hill magnolia chal- 
lenged the scent of the roses below. 

Ineffectually. At least, here, in this 
square of the garden ; for that cross of wide, 
empty aqueducts divided it into squares. 

And this one was a square of roses ; roses 
everywhere, even in the lower level of what, 
in the old kingly days, had been a marble- 
edged waterway ; which now, half filled with 
soil, held more roses. 

But they were all of one kind, the pink 
Persian rose, whose outer petals pale in the 
sunlight, whose rose-of-roses’ heart is full of 
an almost piercing perfume. What wonder, 
when it is the otto-of-roses rose! It grew 
here for that set purpose in orderly lines, its 
grey-green velvety leaves almost hidden by 
its profusion of flowers. 

And the scent of them filled the whole 
square of garden, where the air, still warm 
from the past noon, lay prisoned tm that 
fringe of blossoming trees. 

It seemed to fill the brain also with the 
quintessence of gladness, beauty, life, and love. 

So his arm sought her waist and their lips 
met. 

But only for a second; the next, her 
blush matching her flounces, she had drawn 
back, and he, with an. angry frown, was 
glaring in the direction of the notes which 
had interrupted them. 

It was a high, clear voice, full of little 
trills and bubblings like a bird’s, and it sang 
on insistently, as if to give those two time to 
recover from their confusion. And as it 
sang, the Persian vowels seemed as piercingly 
sweet as the perfume into which they echoed. 
‘* The rose-root takes earth’s kisses for its meat ; 

The rose-leaf makes its blush from the sun’s heat, 
The rose-scent wakes—who knows from what thing 
sweet ? 
Who knows 
The secret of the perfume of the rose?” 
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“A head showed above the tufted bushes.” 


As the song ended a head showed above the 
tufted bushes. It was rather a fine head, 
bare of covering, its long, grizzled hair, 
parted in the middle, lying in a smooth out- 
ward curve, then sweeping in an equal inside 
curve between the ear and throat. So 
much, no more, was to be seen above the 


roses, save, for a moment, a long-fingered, 
delicate brown hand hiding the face in its 
salaam. 

“Who the shaitan are you?” asked the 
young man fiercely in Hindustani. 

The head and hands met in a second 
salaam, then the face showed —rather a 





fine face, preternaturally grave, but with a 
cunning comprehension in its gravity. 


“T am Hushmut the  essence-maker, 
Huzoor,” was the reply. “I belong to the 
garden, and, being hidden from the noble 
people, in my occupation of plucking roses 
for my still, [ sang, to let them know.” 

The young Englishman gave a_ half- 
embarrassed langh. ‘ What does he say ?” 
asked the girl. She had only been two 
months in India, and these had been spent 
in falling in love. 

“He thought we might like to know he 
was there, that’s all—a joke, isn’t it?’ 
answered her lover. She smiled, and _ so, 
holding each other’s hands boldly, they stood 
facing that head above the roses. 

He nodded cheerfully. “The Huzoors are 
doubtless ‘ about-to-marry-persons,’ ” came 
the voice. “ It is not always so, even with the 
Huzoors. But this being different, if they 
require essences for the bridal, let them come 
to Hushmut. Rose, jasmine, orange, sandal, 
lemon-grass. I make them all in their 
season. Yea, even wy/let,* which the mems 
love. It is not really banafsha, Huzoor ; 
they grow not in the plains. I make it from 
the babul blossom, and none could tell the 
difference. Mayhap there ¢s none, since He 
who makes the perfume of the flowers in His 
still may send the same to many blossoms, as 
I send my essences to many lovers—even the 
noble people !” 

There was distinct raillery in the last words, 
and the young Englishman’s smile vanished. 

“We people hold not with essences,” he 
said curtly, adding to the girl, “Come, dear, 
I think we ought to go back. Your father 
will be wanting to go home—he has a lot of 
work, I know!” 

A shuffle in the bushes made the lovers 
pause ; a curious shuffle such as a wounded 
bird makes in its efforts to escape. 

“Tf the most noble will tarry, this slave will 
at least make the luck-offering to the bride,” 
came the voice again, and to point its meaning 
the delicate brown hand held up a circular 
shallow basket heaped with rose-petals— 
heaped so lightly that the hand held it level, 
and it seemed to glide on the top of the 
bushes, heralding the grizzled head which slid 
after it with a faintly undulating movement. 

The cause of this became clear when the 
limit of the roses was reached. 

Hushmut the essence-maker must have 
been a cripple from birth. The loose blue 
cloth, such as gardeners wear knotted round 
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their loins like a petticoat, hid, however, all 
deformity, even when he clambered up the 
marble edge of the old waterway and shuffled 
with sidelong jerks along to the pink muslin 
flounces. 

The wearer’s eyes grew soft suddenly. 
Perhaps the mystery of such births came 
home to the woman who was so soon to be 
a wife, perhaps a mother. She gave him a 
mother’s look, anyhow, the look of almost 
passionate pity a woman gives to a child’s 
deformity. 

Perhaps he saw it. Anyhow, he paused, 
then, with his bold black eyes twinkling, held 
out the basket. 

“A handful, Huzoor, for luck !” he cried. 

“A rose ungathered is but a rose; 

Pluck it, lover, don’t mind a thorn! 
Tuck it away in your bosom-clothes 
And drink its beauty from night to morn.” 


The voice trilled and bubbled quite de- 
corously, but the young Englishman inter- 
cepted a deliberate wink, and felt inclined to 
kick Hushmut to lower levels, till he remem- 
bered that the girl could not understand. 

“Take a handful,” he said, “and -let’s 
get rid of him.” The girl obeyed, but, 
by mere chance, the little white hand 
with his ring on it did tuck the handful of 
pink rose-leaves away in the loose pink ruffles 
on her breast, whereat Hushmut’s approval 
became so unmistakable that the young 
Englishman felt that the only thing was to 
escape from it. 

Yet as he hurried the girl back to the 
summer-house he turned to listen to the 
essence-maker’s voice as he went on with his 
song and his rose-picking. 

‘Dig, gardener, deep, till the Earth-lips cling -tight. 
Prune, gardener! keep those blushes to the light. 
Then, gardener, sleep. He brings the scent by night 

Who knows 
The secret of the perfume of the rose.” 


There was nothing to be seen now but the 
stunted grey-green bushes half hidden in 
blossom ; even the head had disappeared. 
They were a queer people, thought the young 
man; very difficult to understand. Then 
the refrain returned to him. 

“Who knows 
The secret of the perfume of the rose.” 
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“ Hushmut ?” answered an older man who 
lounged smoking in one of the marble- 
fretted balconies of the dead king's pleasure- 
house. ‘Ah, yes, he is quite a character. 
A scoundrel, I believe ; at least, he knows all 
the worst lots in the city. They come to the 
garden at night, you see, and the bazaar 
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women get all their essences from him. So 
I expect he knows, at any rate, of all the 
devilry that’s going on. . I wish I did.” 
The speaker’s face looked a trifle harassed. 

“Ts it true, sir, what they say?” asked 
another voice—* that Hushmut is really the 
king’s son: that his mother was a Brahmin 
girl they kidnapped, who cried herself to 
death in one of these rooms. Then, when 
the child was a cripple, the king—by Jove, he 
was a brute !—disowned it.” 


“Ts that about Hushmut?” asked the girl, 


who had joined the group in time to hear 


the last words. 

The men looked at each other, and the 
older one said, “ Yes, my dear; they say he 
was deserted by his parents because he was 
a cripple. Rather rough on him. Now | 
think Ill go and get your mother to come 
home. It’s getting late. You'll follow, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yes, father, with him,” she said with a 
rose blush. 

So, by degrees, in couples as a rule, but 
sometimes with a pale-faced child tucked into 
the carriage between father and mother, the 
pleasure-seekers left the garden of dead kings 
to the scent of the roses—left it cheerfully, 
calling back to their friends times and 
places where they were to meet again, as 
English men and women did on those fatal 
evenings in May, 1857. 

Only the girl, in her pink frock, and her 
lover lingered, while the dogeart in which 
he was to drive her home waited under the 
blossoming trees. 

And as they stood talking, as lovers will, 
Hushmut, the essence-maker, thinking the 
coast was clear, came shuffling down the 
scented shadow of the path—for the sun had 
left the garden—pushing his basket of rose- 
leaves before him, dragging his crippledom 
behind him. 

“Do you think he would show us his 
still?” said the girl suddenly. “ I’ve never 
seen one. Ask him, will you ?” 

Hushmut’s big, bold, black eyes twinkled. 
Certainly the miss-sahiba might see. There 
was no secret in his work. He took the 
scent as he found it, as wise men 
love. 

Again there was that faint suspicion of 
raillery, only to be pardoned by the girl’s 
ignorance, and also by a conviction that 
Hushmut counted on that ignorance and 
meant the remark only for the young 
Englishman. And so, oddly, the latter 
became conscious of a distinct antagonism 
between himself and the crippled essence- 


took 
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maker. It was absurd, ludicrous, but it 
existed, nevertheless. 

There was not much to see in those vaults 
under the plinth of the pleasure-palace in 
which Hushmut had set up his distillery. 
They were very low, very dark, the only light 
coming through the open door, and from the 
row of rose-shaped air-holes pierced at 
intervals in the plinth. Viewed from outside, 
these formed part of its raised and pierced 
marble decoration. From within they looked 
quaint and flowerlike, set as they were in 
the dim, shadowy vault, hidden here and 
there by the dumpy columns, showing through 
the arches distantly, softly, brightly pink ; 
for Hushmut had pasted pink paper over 
them, to keep out the bees and wasps, he 
explained, which otherwise, led by the scent 
of the flowers, came in troublesome numbers, 

The rude still, like a huge cooking-pot, 
stood in one corner, and all about it lay 
trays on trays of fading rose-leaves. 

“Pah! How sickly sweet! Let’s get 
outside,” said the young man after a_ brief 
glance round. But the girl stood looking 
curiously at a brownish-yellow mass_ piled 
beside the still. ‘* What is that 7” she asked. 
Hushmut’s black eyes turned to her compre- 
hendingly ; he shuffled to the pile and held 
out a sample for her to see. She bent to 
look at it. 

“ Rose-Icaves !” she said. “Oh! I see— 
after the scent has been taken out of them. 
Poor things! What ashame !” 

Hushmut said something rapidly in Hin- 
dustani, and the girl turned to her companion 
for explanation. 

“He says,” translated the latter, with a 
curiously grudging note in his voice, “ that 
they have their use. He dries them in the 
sun and burns them in the furnace of his 
still.” 

She shook her head and smiled. “ That’s 
poor compensation !” Then she bent closer 
and sniffed regretfully at what Hushmut 
held. 

* All gone !” she said, so like a child that 
her lover laughed at her tenderly. 

“What else did you expect, yoa goose ! 
‘Only the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust!’ So come, we 
really must be off—it’s getting late.” 

He felt in his pocket, and held out a 
backsheesh to Hushmut ; but the latter shook 
his head and once more said something 
rapidly in Hindustani. It had a note of 
petition in it, but the request was apparently 
not to the hearer’s taste. That wes to be 
seen from his face. 


” 
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‘**May He who knows the secret of the rose protect the bride.’” 


* What does he want?” asked the girl 
curiously. 

“ Nothing he is going to get,” replied her 
lover, moving off; “ the cheek of the man!” 

But the pink muslin stood its ground. 

“What is it ?” she persisted. “I want to 


know. He doesn’t look to me as if he meant 
to be rude, and—and ”-—her face softened— 
“if it is anything we can do, I’d like to do 
it. Tell me, please.” 

The young fellow shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. ‘Oh, only foolery ! He wants 
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you to give him back some of the rose-leaves 
he gave you, that he may put them in his 
new brew, to—to make it sweeter; says the 
luck gift of a bride always does——” 

The girl blushed and smiled all over. 
“Well, why not? It isa pretty idea, any- 
how.” She drew out the handful of rose- 
leaves as she spoke, then paused with a faint 
wonder, for the warmth of their shelter had 
made their perfume almost bewildering. 

** How—how sweet they are!” she mur- 
mured. ‘Then, still smiling, but with the 
blush faded almost to paleness, she dropped 
the rose-leaves into the delicate, long- 
fingered hand. 

*T hope it will be the sweetest essence 
you ever made,” she said with a laugh ; and 
Hushmut seemed to understand, for he 
smiled back and salaamed as he, in his turn, 
tucked the charm into his bosom for use 
when the still should be ready for closing ; 
and as he did so he said in his high, suave 
voice, “May He who knows the secret of 
the rose protect the bride.” He said it 
without the least suspicion of reality—simply 
as a dignified piece of courtesy. 

A minute afterwards the wheels of that 
last dogeart, as it drove out of the garden, 
disturbed the birds who had already begun 
to choose their resting-places for the night, 
since they, too, looked for the usual rest and 
peace in that fatal Maytime. 

And for a space the peace, the rest settled 
on the garden. Only Hushmut’s voice, as 
he busied himself in packing the pink petals 
into his still, told of any life in it beyond the 
birds, the flowers, the bees. 

One of these, belated, drifted into the 
vault through the open door, and hummed a 
background to the high, trilling voice. 

* Pale, pale are the rose lips, sweet! 
Red is the heart of the rose, 
But red are the lips mine meet, 
And your heart white as the snows.” 
Then a faint, almost noiseless patter of bare 
running feet paused at the door, and some- 
one looked in to say breathlessly 

“Tt hath begun, they say. But 
knows? I am off to the city to see.” 

Hushmut looked up, startled, from his rose- 
leaves—startled, nothing more. 

* Begun ? so soon ? wherefore 7” 

“(od knows !” came the breathless voice. 
“ Mayhap it isa lie. Some thought it would 
not come at all. I will return and tell thee 
the news.” 

The faint, almost noiseless patter of bare 
feet died away, and there was peace and rest 


in the garden for another space. Only 


who 
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Hushmut shuffled to the door, looked ont 
curiously, then shuffled back to his work ; 
for that must be finished before dark, else 
the roses would spoil, squandering their sweet- 
ness. ‘There was another pile of brownish- 
yellow residuum ready dried for the furnace, 
and as he filled a basket with it, his hands 
among the scentless stuff, a sudden remem- 
brance of his own impotence. his own 
deprivation, came to him. Perhaps he had 
seen a hint of the simile in the English girl's 
face. 

He smiled half cynically, and muttered — 
“ Only the dust of the rose remains for the 
perfume-seller,” 

He paused almost before the bit of 
treasured wisdom was ended. There was a 
sound of wheels, of a galloping horse’s feet. 
Someone was coming back to the garden, 

The next instant, through the open door, 
he saw two figures running—an Englishman, 
an English girl in a pink dress ; the man’s 
arm was round her as he ran; he looked 
back fearfully, then seemed to whisper some- 
thing in her ear, and she gave answer back. 

What was it? Hushmut knew by instinct. 

He was thinking of the roof of the 
pleasure-house, of the winding stair that led 
to it, down which it would at least be possible 
to fling a foe before the end came ; and she 
was thinking of the marble plinth below, 
where, when the end came, a woman might 
find safety from men’s hands in death. 

So they came on through the growing 
shadows. 

Hushmut shuffled to the door and watched 
the figures calmly, indifferently, as they 
neared him; for the way to the winding 
stair lay up the steps which rose just beyond 
the low door of his distillery in the plinth. 

Perhaps the dusk hid him from those two ; 
perhaps even in broad daylight they would 
not, in their fierce desire to reach—not safety, 
but resistance—have seen him. 

They did not, anyhow; but as_ they 
passed the door the girl’s muslin flounce 
caught hard on its lintel hasp, and as in 
frantic haste she stooped to rip it free, the 
scent of those rose-leaves Hushmut had given 
her, still lingering in the ruffles at her breast, 
seemed to pass straight back into those same 
rose-leaves in his own, 

That was all. Nothing more. But. it 
brought back his last words to her: ‘ May 
He who knows the secret of the rose protect 
the bride!” 

Strange coincidence, since the chance of 
saving her had come to the speaker. 

The same instant his long-fiugered brown 
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“As they passed the door the girl’s muslin flounce caught.” 


hand was on her white one as she tugged at 
her dress. 

“This way, Huzoor!” he cried in a loud 
voice for the man to hear. “ There’s a 
secret passage here—it leads to safety!” 
Safety! That word, better than resistance, 
not to the man himself, but as sole guardian 
to the girl, arrested him in a second— 
tempted him. 


He looked, hesitated, then dragged his 
charge on—dragged her from anything with 
a dark skin to it. 

But her white one touching this dark one 
found something in it to give confidence ; or 
perhaps that fragrance from the still, which 
sends a like perfume to many blossoms, 
had passed from Hushmut’s breast to hers, 
as hers had to Hushmut’s. He knows, who 
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knows the secret of the perfume of the 
rose. 

Anyhow, she hung back, she called piti- 
fully, clamorously, “No! No! Let us 


trust him—let us take the chance !” 

There was no time for remonstrance. 

The next second they were in the cool, 
scented darkness of the vault, with those 
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“Closed the door and sat beside it singing when the troopers rode up.” 


pink air-holes showing like shadowy roses 
among the low arches, the squat pillars. 

“At the further end,” came Hushmut’s 
voice, amid his shuffling, till the latter ceased 
in the rasping of a chain unhasped. “ Here, 
Huzoor—it leads to the summer-palace 
beyond the garden wall. So, by the mango 
grove to the Residency. May He who knows 








the secret of the perfume of the rose protect 
the bride.” 

His voice sounded hollow in their ears as 
they ran down the vaulted passage which 
opened before them, lit at intervals by those 
cunning air-holes hidden flowerfully in the 
scroll-work of one of the marble-edged 
aqueducts, and the closing door behind them 
blew a breath of the 
rose scent from the 
vault after their retreat- 
ing figures. 


Two years had passed. 
Nine long months spent 
in keeping a foe at bay ; 
three in following that 
spent and broken foe to 
the bitter end ; and then 
a- year of English skies 
and English faces to dull 
the memory of that long 
strain to mind and body. 

And then, once more, 
a young Englishman 
with a girl in a pink 
dress drove into that 
garden of dead kings. 

sut the four-square wall 

was in ruins. It had 
been a rallying point of 
that spent and broken 
foe. 

The garden itself was 
neglected, the roses un- 
pruned. And those two 
were changed also, and 
an ayah holding a baby 
remained in the hired 
carriage which they left 
waiting for them under 
the blossoming trees, as 
the dogeart had waited 
that May evening two 
years before. 

“T’m afraid he must 
have thought us awfully 
ungrateful,” said the 
man regretfully; ‘ but 
it couldn’t be helped 
at first. Then afterwards one had to move 
on. But I did write, you know, more than 
once about him, after we got a grip on the 
place again; so I hope they have done 
something.” 

“They will have -to now, at any rate,” said 
the wearer of the pink dress firmly. The 
sight of the garden, changed, neglected as it 














was, had brought back the very picture of 
that grizzled head with the curved hair 
slipping through the rose-bushes, the delicate 
dark hand holding the tray of rose-leaves, 
as it slid over the bushes with its luck- 
offering for the bride. Yes; even if justice 
had been slow, inevitably slow, it should 
come now—this very evening, though she 
and her husband had only arrived in the 
station that morning. 

They went to the rose-square first, but 
Hushmut was not there. Then, seeing by 
the lack of blossom that the time for roses 
was not yet, they went on to the orange 
groves. There was no one there. So, 
doubtfully, they passed to the jasmines, to the 
lemon-grass. 

But no one was to be seen. Nothing was 
to be heard but the lazy yet insistent cry 
of someone scaring the birds from the 
pomegranates. 

“Let us ask him. He may know,” 
suggested the wearer of the pink dress. So 
they called him and he came, an old man, 
wizened, careworn. 

Yes, he said, he knew. Wherefore not, 
when he had guarded fruit in that garden 
since he was a boy? There was not much to 
guard now, owing to past evil. Hushmut the 
essence-maker ? Hushmut was dead. No 
one made essences any more. How did he 
die? Very simply. He had seen it with 
his own eyes when he was guarding fruit. 
The Huzoors had doubtless heard of the evil 
times, even though, as the coachman had 
told him, they had just come from wiélayet. 
Well, it began quite suddenly one evening in 
May. It was the peaches he was guarding 
then. There had been a “ fools’ dinner ” in 
the garden, and afterwards a young sahib 
and a miss in a pink dress had come running 
in to take refuge from the troopers. He had 
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seen them, but what could he do? But 
Hushmut had shown them the secret passage, 
no doubt. Anyhow, he had come out alone, 
and closed the door, and sat beside it sing- 
ing when the troopers rode up. 

And doubtless, seeing that he was friends 
with all the bad walkers in the city through 
the selling Of his essences, they would have 
believed his tale that the young sahib had not 
passed that way, but for a bit of the miss- 
suhiba’s dress, which had caught in the door 
hasp. So they knew what he had done, and, 
being enraged, had killed him there, by the 


door. It was quite simple. 
Quite. So simple that those two said 
nothing. Only their hands sought each other 


as they turned back to the summer-house. 

“T should like to see the place again,” said 
the wearer of the pink dress, in a hard, even 
voice. ‘ I wonder if the door is open.” 

It was, for no one made essences now. So 
they entered. 

The still stood in the corner, as before. 
The pile of that strange fuel lay between it 
and the trays of rose-leaves. But there was 
no difference between them now. Both 
were yellow, scentless ; and though the pink 
paper which Hushmut had pasted over the 
rose-shaped air-holes was all broken and torn 
by birds and winds and weather, the bees did 
not drift in. 

For there was no scent to lead them on. 

None. 

The winds of two long years had swept it 
away absolutely. What else was to be ex- 
pected ? 

Yet a vague disappointment showed in the 
woman’s face as it had in the girl’s. 

But this time the man’s voice trembled as 
he answered her look with the words— 

“* Only the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust.’ ” 


































“Each room with mistletoe is decked, 
And every post witb bolly.’” 


From THE PICTURE BY EDWARD REAb. 
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A HOCKEY MATCH IN MONTREAL. 


SOME WINTER 


sy G. R 


N the early part of this year we published 
an article dealing with those pic- 
turesque creations of ice—the famous 

ice palaces that constitute a prominent 
feature of the winter carnivals in Canada. 
Unfortunately for the inhabitants of this 
country, the reign of the Ice King is not 
sufficiently prolonged or severe to enable us 
to recreate ourselves with winter sports to 
the extent that is possible for those who 
live in the land of the Lady of the Snows. 

The air during the winter months of the 

year in Canada is cold, but, at the same 
time, it is very dry, crisp, and invigorating. 
The Canadians muffle themselves thoroughly 
in fur coats and other woollen garments, and 
thus set the weather at defiance. The snow- 
bound streets are alive with sleighs gliding 
smoothly and silently along to the accom- 
paniment of a rhythmic jingling of the bells 
which they are compelled by law to carry, 
in order to give audible warning of their 
approach. 

Niagara assumes an aspect of life and 

gaiety during the severest part of the winter. 
The spray from the Falls, combining with 
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the snow, is frozen into huge mounds, 
which form admirable chutes for the exhila- 
rating pastime of tobogganing. Sometimes 
these hillocks of ice are so much as eighty 
feet in height, and the gradient being rather 
steep the toboggans fly along at almost 
lightning speed. 

This pastime is one of the staple amuse- 
ments in Canada. In many cases, however, 
the sportsmen are not content with the 
naturally formed “ chutes” down the side 
of a hill, but construct artificial slides. These 
are generally wooden erections with the 
planes fixed at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and with a sheer drop of about one hundred 
feet. Water is poured over the wooden 
declivity, which, in the frosty air, is soon 
transformed into ice, with a surface as 
slippery as glass. When the bottom of the 
chute is reached the track extends over 
fields, in as straight a direction as possible, 
though in some cases not particularly level ; 
but the momentum gained by the toboggan 
in flying down the chute is sufficient to 
carry it over any slight uprisings of the 
ground. 
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The Canadian 
toboggan is a light, 
strongarticle, about 
five or six feet in 
length, and about 
twenty inches in 
width, composed of 
a numberof narrow 
wooden strips 
secured  longi- 
tudinally together, 
curling upwards at 
the front. A hand- 
rail sometimes 
extends along each 
side of the tobog- 
gan, to enable the 
passengers to hold 
on, but the general 
rule is for one 
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A SNOW-SHOE 
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the Cresta 


MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SNOW- 


SHOEING 


passenger to clasp the person seated 


next in front, 


the 
travellers being thus linked together 
for their rapid flight. 
ther > are five or SIX occupants on One 
toboggan, and with such a combined 
weight the sledge flies down the chute 
as if impelled from a cannon. 
ladies and gentlemen enter into the 
sport with great gusto, for the fun is 
fast and furious. When there is only 


whole row. of 


In some cases 


soth 


one traveller to the toboggan, he lies 
prone upon it, and in this manner, 
on account of the small amount of 


resistance that is 


atmosphere, the maximum of speed 
is gained. 
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The chutes are properly Pee 


TOURNAMENTS AT THE MIDWINTER CARNIVAL, 
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controlled, inorder 
to avoid accidents. 
One toboggan is 
not permitted to 
leave the summit 
of the chute until 
the preceding one 


has cleared the 
bottom of the 
slide. Occasion- 


ally, by some mis- 
chance incurred 
through faulty 
manipulation of 
the toboggan, a 
spill occurs on the 
chute, and if a fol- 
lowing toboggan 
were to dash into 
the overturned 
vessel, the result 
would be as disas- 
trous as a collision 
between express 
trains. 

The head- 
quarters of Euro- 


pean tobogganing are in the Swiss Alps, 
and it is a moot question if even the 
various tobogganing chutes in Canada 
can claim a popularity equal in extent 
to that which clings to the “runs,” as 
they are called, of St. Moritz, Upper 
One of the most famous is 
tun, just under one mile 
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in length. Asin the case of the Canadian 
“slides,” the runs at St. Moritz are specially 
prepared. The first heavy fall of snow is 
anxiously awaited by the committee who 
control the “runs.” Unless King Winter 
is unusually capricious, this generally takes 
place about November. Workmen then sally 
forth, and operations on the run are rapidly 
in progress. The run is about five feet in 
width, formed in the shape of a groove, 
and the removed snow is banked up on each 
side, sometimes making a solid white wall 
twenty feet in height. The run is then 
flooded with water, which, under the influence 
of a sharp frost, is soon transformed into a 
smooth, slippery surface. As it is impossible 
to make the track in one straight line from 
post to finish, great care has to be observed 
in the forma- 
tion of the 
banks where 
cornersoccur, 
otherwise the 
tobogganer 
will meet 
With inevit- 
able disaster. 

Common 
on the Swiss 
runs are the 
toboggans of 
the Canadian 
type, but the 
native tobog- 
gangs are 
‘aised on 
runners shod 
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FEBRUARY, 1897. ‘‘ ARE YOU READY?” 
expert rider lies prone upon the toboggan, 
head foremost, holding on to the vehicle by 
the framework of each side. The toboggan 
is steered to a very large extent by means 
of the feet. Iron spikes are firmly secured to 
the toes of the boots, and by trailing either 
the left or right foot along the eround, as 
the occasion demands, the toboggan can be 
guided into any direction. But there is a 
disadvantage attached to this method of 
steering with the feet, as the speed of the 
toboggan is somewhat diminished. The most 
expert tobogganers guide the machines by 
slightly transferring the position of the body 
from one side to another. When rounding 
a corner, for instance, one of the precautions 
is to throw the weight of the body so far as 
possible on to the rear of the toboggan. 
Most elab- 
oratearrange- 
ments are 
observed — to 
ensure cor- 
rect timing, 
even to the 
tenth of 
a second, in 
connection 
with the chief 
races. Thin 
electric wires 
are stretched 
across. the 
course, both 
atthestarting 
and winning 
posts. These 





with iron or 
steel. The 
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wires are so 
adjusted that 
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when the toboggan comes into contact 
with the first of them the electric timing 
clock is set in motion, while the wire at the 
winning post is broken directly the toboggan 
strikes it, the electric current severed, and 
the clock stopped. 

Toboggan races are frequently held, and 
the visitors from the hotels assemble in 
large numbers to witness the competitions. 
The weather in the Alps during the winter, 
as a rule, is glorious, the sun shining bril- 
liantly and warmly, while the air is crisp 
and bracing. The speed attained by the 


toboggans, in the hands of experts, is tre- 
mendous, some parts of the course being 
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TOBOGGANING ON THE GREAT ICE 


traversed at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour. Although the Cresta Run is about 
a mile in length, the whole distance is 
accomplished in seventy seconds, notwith- 
standing the facts that the run abounds 
with sharp curves, difficult to negotiate, and 
that for a little distance the course takes an 
upward grade, which naturally retards the 
speed of the toboggan. 

Skating is freely indulged in by the 
Canadians, but in this with the 
toboggan chutes, the sportsmen prefer to 
manufacture their own skating-rink. <A 
favourite spot is the ground of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association. In the 
summer cycling and other pastimes congenial 
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to that period of the year are here in full 
swing, but in the winter the ground is flooded 
with water to the depth of six inches, and a 
beautiful level stretch of ice is thus obtained. 
The rink is flooded with water every night, 
to ensure a perfectly new and smooth surface 
of ice for every morning. Large open-air 
masquerades are held on about four or 
five occasions during the season, when some 
two or three thousand skaters, arrayed in 
picturesque, fanciful, and grotesque costumes, 
may be seen flitting to and fro beneath the 
brilliancy shed from the fourteen electric 
and numerous calcium lights, the latter being 
employed for beautiful colour effects. 

We give two photographs illustrating 
the great race for the world’s skating 
championship, which was decided at 
Montreal in February, 1897. It was 
at this city that the amateur skater, 
J. 8. Johnson, established the ten-mile 
record in 1894, when he covered the 
distance in 31 minutes 11! seconds. 

Probably few sports on the ice are 
so exhilarating as hockey. Even when 
played on the turf under ordinary 
conditions the game can be made ex- 
citing, but it becomes ten times more 
so when the playground is transferred 
to ice. In England it is undoubtedly 
the most representative ice-game, but, 
unfortunately, the really winter weather 
in this country is, as a rule, of such 
short duration that it is only for a few 
days that the ice affords opportunities 
for such enjoyment. Now and again, 


however, England is visited by a 
prolonged frost. A few years ago, 
for instance, Lake Windermere was 
frozen over. The residents of the 


Lake District turned out in full force, 
and on Saturday afternoons the work- 
people in -the surrounding villages, 
who had ceased labour at midday, repaired 
to the lake in hundreds, so that the scene 
assumed an unwonted air of animation and 
gaiety. 

In Canada a hockey match on the ice 
arouses as much enthusiasm as a league foot- 
ball or county cricket match does in this 
country. It is no uncommon spectacle to 
see a crowd of some 5,000 spectators enthusi- 
astically following the strokes and movements 
of the players in an important match, as they 
glide gracefully along upon their skates over 
the mirror-like surface. The game is essen- 
tially similar to that played upon the turf, 
with the exception that, whereas a team 
playing under the latter conditions comprises 
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“A SPILL.” 


From a photo by Notman & Sons, Montreal. 
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eleven players, when engaged upon the ice 
seven players constitute a side. The same 
rules, however, with one or two slight altera- 
tions, govern the game in both instances. 
The typical sport of Scotland during the 
reign of a frost is “curling.” A rink is 
formed of the requisite length, and at each 
end a number of circles are grooved in the ice. 
oughly speaking, the game.consists of slid- 
ing large circular stones, not measuring more 
than thirty-six inches in circum- 
ference, nor exceeding forty-four 
pounds in weight, from one end 
of the rink to the other in such 
& manner as to come nearest the 
“tee” or centre of each circle. 
Of course, as may be supposed, 
there is a good deal of knocking 
about of the stones by the various 
combatants, in their strenuous 
endeavours to settle nearest the 
“tee,” but this only adds to the 
keen excitement of the game. 
There are several curling clubs 
scattered through the country, but 
the governing body is the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, which 
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A GAME OF ILOCKEY ON LAKE WINDERMERE, 


has its headquarters in Edinburgh. The 
game is rapidly growing into favour as 
a winter pastime, not only in this country, 
but in other parts of the world which are 
subject to prolonged and severe periods of 
frost. Scotland and England annually 
contest the championship in curling, but 
unfortunately, owing to the short spell of 
frost last winter, the struggle could not be 
decided, and the same disappointment was 
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experienced in connection with the great 
North v. South match. It is to be hoped 
that more propitious weather will favour the 
efforts of curling clubs at home during the 
present winter. 

In Canada, where curling was introduced 
by one or two enthusiastic Scots, the game 
has made great strides in popularity. There 


are nearly sixty clubs, with an aggregate 
membership — of 


about 2,000 members, 
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AN ICE YACHT ON 
WINDERMERE. 


affiliated to the 
Manitoba Curling 
Club, which is the 
New World branch 
of the governing 
curling club in this 
country. A match 
was played _ last 
season between 
. Canada and the 

% a4 United States, in 
(Brunsisll &Co., Windermere. which the former 
team proved vic- 
torious. Mr. R. 
H. Dunbar, of the Winnipeg Thistle Club, 
captured the two much-coveted trophies, the 
New York Life Cup and the Royal Caledonian 
Tankard, in the Tenth Annual Bonspiel 
which was celebrated at Winnipeg in 
February, 1898. 

Montreal is the headquarters of snow- 
shoeing. When once well mastered, this 
method of travelling over the snow is most 
convenient and delightful, for one glides along 
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with astonishing rapidity. But he who dons 
snow-shoes for the first time is apt to regard 
them as the most unwieldy contrivances 
imaginable. The foremost snow-shoeing club 
in Canada is the St. George’s, with its head- 
quarters at Montreal and associated clubs 
scattered far and wide throughout the country. 

Snow-shoes are large, stout frames of wood 
about five feet in length and about twelve 
inches in width, fashioned after the shape of 
a sort of long tennis bat. Over the frame is 
tightly stretched a close network of gut. 
Some Canadians prefer the Norwegianski 
to the native snow-shoe, but the latter is 
the most common device employed for 
rapid travelling over the snow. 

When the St. George’s Snow -shoe 
Club entertain their kindred associations, 
some of which have perhaps travelled 
many hundreds of miles, at the head- 
quarters in Montreal, a gay and joyous 
welcome is accorded the visitors. Car- 
nivals and sports are the order of the 
day. Snow-shoe races are arranged ; 
tournaments, in which the combatants 
enter the lists armed with weapons 
closely resembling the domestic mop 
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ON THE CRESTA RUN: 


in shape; and “bouncing.” The last, 
however, may not be quite compatible with 
the average Englishman’s idea of sport. 
There is a knot of six stalwart snow-shoers. 


FULL SPEED. 


A seventh is lifted and lies face downwards 
upon their upraised hands, as stiff and still 
as a log of wood. One, two, three! and 
the snow-shoers 


toss him six or “OFF.” 

seven feet into FOE: 
theair,and catch ye 

himagain gently / 
as he descends. H | \ 























At first sight the 
amuse- 
ment 






ROUNDING A CORNER, 


may appear rather rough, but for its practical 

patrons it has the charm of a unique 

sensation, each player in turn being bounced 

into the air like an indiarubber ball, and 
D 
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falling into the hands-of his stalwart fellows 
as softly as if he were descending upon a 
feather bed. 

An exciting amusement, unfortunately 
restricted to large expanses of ice such as 
are not often afforded by English winters, is 
ice-yachting. When some of our large lakes, 
such as Windermere and Loch Lomond, are 
covered with a sufficient thickness of ice, an 
ice yacht is occasionally to be seen, but even 
in these rare conditions the ‘“ yachtsmen ” 
are usually hampered in their course and 
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speed by the inevitable crowd of skaters and 
onlookers. 

An ice yacht is similar in general shape to 
the vessel after which it is named, except 
that the hull consists of a large triangular 
frame, at each corner or angle of which iron 
runners or skates are fitted. The runner at 
the stern also acts as the rudder, and it is 
remarkable how easily the apparently un- 
manageable craft is controlled. By setting the 
rudder at right angles to the frame the yacht 
can be maintained at an absolute standstill. 


(Edward Kinnaird. 


CURLING IN SCOTLAND. 
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Tilustrated by H. M. Paget. 


No. I.—THE BEAUTIFUL JAILOR OF GUDENFELS. 


HE aged Emir Soldan sat in his tent 
and smiled —the crafty Oriental 
smile of an experienced man, deeply 

grounded in the wisdom of this world. He 
knew that there was incipient rebellion in 
his camp ; that the young commanders under 
him thought their leader was becoming too 
old for the fray—caution overmastering 
courage. Here were these dogs of unbelievers 
setting their unhallowed feet on the sacred 
soil of Syria, and the Emir, instead of 
dashing against them, counselled coolness 
and prudence. Therefore, impatience dis- 
integrated the camp and resentment threat- 
ened discipline. When at last the murmurs 
could be no longer ignored, the Emir gathered 
his impetuous young men together in his 
tent and thus addressed them— 

“Tt may well be that I am growing too 
old for the active field; it may be that, 
having met before this German boar who 
leads his herd of swine, I am fearful of 
risking my remnant of life against him ; but 
I have ever been an indulgent general, and 
am now loth to let my inaction stand against 
your chance of distinction. Go you, there- 
fore, forth against him, and the man who 
brings me this boar’s head shall not lack his 
reward,” 
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The young men loudly cheered this decision 
and brandished their weapons aloft, while 
the old man smiled upon them and added— 

“When you are bringing confusion to the 
camp of the unbelievers, I shall remain in 
my tent and meditate on the sayings of the 
Prophet, praying him to keep you a good 
spear’s length from the German’s broad- 
sword, which he is in the habit of wielding 
with his two hands.” 

The young Saracens went forth with much 
shouting, a gay prancing of the horses under- 
neath them and a marvellous flourishing of 
spears above them, but they learned more 
wisdom in their half hour’s communion with 
the German than the Emir, in a long life of 
counselling, had been able to bestow upon 
them. ~The two-handed sword they now 
met for the first time, and the acquaintance 
brought little joy to them. Count Herbert, 
the leader of the invaders, did no shouting, 
but reserved his breath for other purposes. 
He spurred his horse among them, and his 
foes went down around him asa thicket melts 
away before the well-swung axe of a stalwart 
woodman. The Saracens had little fear of 
death, but mutilation was another thing, for 
they knew that they would spend eternity in 
Paradise, shaped as they had left this earth, 
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and while a spear’s thrust or a wound from 
an arrow, or even the gash left by a short 
sword, may be concealed by celestial robes, 
how is a man to comport himself in the Land 
of the Blest who is compelled to carry his 
head under his arm, or who is split from 
crown to midriff by an outlandish weapon 
that falls irresistible as the wrath of Allah ? 
Again and again they threw themselves with 
disastrous bravery against the invading horde, 
and after each encounter they came back 
with lessened ranks and a more chastened 
spirit than when they had set forth. When, 
at last, another counsel of war was held, the 
young men kept silence and waited for the 
smiling Emir to speak. 

“Tf you are satisfied that there are other 
things to think of in war than the giving 
and taking of blows, I am ready to meet this 
German, not on his own terms, but on my 
own. Perhaps, however, you wish to try 
conclusions with him again ?” 

The deep silence which followed this in- 
quiry seemed to indicate that no such desire 
animated the Emir’s listeners, and the old 
man smiled benignly upon his audience and 
went on. 

“There must be no more disputing of my 
authority, either expressed or by implication. 
I am now prepared to go forth against him, 
taking with me forty lancers.” 

Instantly there was a protest against this ; 
the number was inadequate, they said. 

“Tn his fortieth year our Prophet came to 
a momentous decision,” continued the Emir, 
unheeding the interruption, “and I take a 
spear with me for every year of the Prophet’s 
life, trusting that Allah will add to our 
number, at the Prophet’s intervention, should 
such an augmentation prove necessary. Get 
together, then, the forty oldest men under 
my command. Let them cumber themselves 
with nothing in the way of offence except 
one tall spear each, and see that every man 
is provided with water and dates for twenty 
days’ sustenance of horse and man in the 
desert.” 

The Emir smiled as he placed special 
emphasis on the word “oldest,” and the 
young men departed abashed to obey his 
orders. 

Next morning Count Herbert von Schon- 
burg saw near his camp by the water-holes a 
small group of horsemen standing motionless 
in the desert, their lances erect, butt down- 
ward, resting on the sand, the little company 
looking like an oasis of leafless poplars. The 
Count was instantly astride his Arab charger, 
at the head of his men, ready to meet what- 
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ever came; but on this occasion the enemy 
made no effort to bring on a battle, but 
remained silent and stationary, differing 
greatly from the hordes that had preceded it, 

“Well,” cried the impatient Count, * if 
Mahomet will not come to the mountain, the 
mountain for once will oblige him.” 

He gave the word to charge, and put spurs 
to his horse, causing instant animation in the 
band of Saracens, who fled before him as 
rapidly as the Germans advanced. It is 
needless to dwell on the project of the Emir, 
who simply followed the example of the 
desert mirages he had so often witnessed in 
wonder. Never did the Germans come within 
touch of their foes, always visible, but not to 
be overtaken. When at last Count Herbert 
was convinced that his horses were no match 
for the fleet steeds of his opponents, he dis- 
covered that he and his band were hopelessly 
lost in the arid and pathless desert, the spears 
of the seemingly phantom host ever quivering 
before him in the tremulous heated air against 
the cloudless horizon. Now all his energies 
were bent towards finding the way that led to 
the camp by the water-holes; but sense of 
locality seemed to have left him, and the 
ghostly company which hung so persistently 
on his flanks gave no indication of direction, 
but merely followed as before they had fled. 
One by one the Count’s soldiers succumbed, 
and when at last the forty spears hedged him 
round, the Emir approached, a prisoner in- 
capable of action. The useless sword which 
hung from his saddle was taken, and water 
was given to the exhausted man and _ his 
dying horse. 

When the Emir Soldan and his forty 
followers rode into camp with their prisoner 
there was a jubilant outcry, and the demand 
was made that the foreign dog be instantly 
decapitated; but the Emir smiled and, 
holding up his hand, said soothingly 

“ Softly, softly, true followers of the only 
Prophet. Those who neglected to remove 
his head while his good sword guarded it 
shall not now possess themselves of it when 
that sword is in my hands.” 

And against this there could be no protest, 
for the prisoner belonged to the Emir alone, 
and was to be dealt with as the captor 
ordained. 

When the Count had recovered speech, 
and was able to hold himself as a man 
should, the Emir summoned him, and they 
had a conference together in Soldan’s tent. 

*“ Western barbarian,” said the Emir, 
speaking in that common tongue made up of 
languages Asiatic and European, a strange 
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‘It was daylight when he was awakened . . . and confronted by a grizzled warrior.” 
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mixture by means of which invaders and 
invaded communicated with each other, 
“who are you, and from what benighted 
land do you come ? ” 

“T am Count Herbert von Schonburg. 
My castle overlooks the Rhine in Germany.” 

“What is the Rhine? A_ province of 
which you are the ruler ? ” 

“No, your Highness, it is a river; a 
lordly stream that never diminishes, but 
flows unceasingly between green vine-clad 
hills. Would that I had some of the vintage 
thereof to cheer me in my captivity and to 
remove the taste of this brackish water ! ” 

“In the name of the Prophet, then, why 
did you leave it?” 

“Indeed, your Highness, I have often 
asked myself that question of late and found 
but insufficient answer.” 

“If I give you back your sword, which 
not I, but the demon Thirst captured from 
you, will you pledge me your word that you 
will draw it no more against those of my 
faith, but will return to your own land, safe 
escort being afforded you to the great sea 
where you can take ship ? ” 

“ As I have fought for ten years, and have 
come no nearer Jerusalem than where | 
now stand, I am content to give you my 
word in exchange for my sword and the 
escort you promise.” 

And thus it came about that Count 
Herbert von Schonburg, although still a 
young man, relinquished all thought of 
conquering the Holy Land, and found 
himself one evening, after a long march, 
gazing on the placid bosom of the broad 
Rhine, which he had not seen since he bade 
good-bye to it, a boy of twenty-one, then as 
warlike and ambitious as now he was peace- 
loving and tired of strife. The very air of 
the Rhine valley breathed rest and quiet, 
and Herbert, with a deep sigh, welcomed the 
thought of a life passed in comforting 
uneventfulness. 

“ Conrad,” he said to his one follower, “ I 
will encamp here for the night. Ride on 
down the Rhine, I beg of you, and cross the 
river where you may, that you may announce 
my coming some time before I arrive. My 
father is an old man, and I am the last of 
the race, so I do not wish to come un- 
expectedly on him ; therefore break to him 
with caution the fact that I am in the 
neighbourhood, for hearing nothing from 
me all these years it is like to happen he 
believes me dead.” 

Conrad rode down the path by the river 
and disappeared, while his master, after 
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seeing to the welfare of his horse, threw 
himself down in a thicket and slept the 
untroubled sleep of the seasoned soldier. 
It was daylight when he was awakened by 
the tramp of horses. Starting to his feet, 
he was confronted by a grizzled warrior with 
half a dozen men at his back, and at first 
the Count thought himself again a prisoner, 
but the friendliness of the officer soon set all 
doubts at rest. 

“Are you Count Herbert von Schonburg ?” 
asked the intruder. 

“Yes. Who are you 

“T am Richart, custodian of Castle Guden- 
fels, and commander of the small forces 
possessed by her Ladyship, Countess von 
Falkenstein. I have to acquaint you with 
the fact that your servant and messenger has 
been captured. Your castle of Schonburg 
is besieged, and Conrad, unaware, rode 
straight into custody. This coming to the 
ars of my lady the Countess, she directed 
me to intercept you, if possible, so that you 
might not share the fate of your servant, 
and to offer to you the hospitality of Gudenfels 
Castle until such time as you had determined 
what to do‘in relation to the siege of your 
own.” 

“T give my warmest thanks to the Countess 
for her thoughtfulness. Is her husband, the 
Count, then dead ?” 

“Tt is the young Countess von Falkenstein 
whose orders carry. Her father and mother 
are both dead, and her Ladyship, their only 
child, now holds Gudenfels.” 

“ What, that little girl ? 
child when I left the Rhine.” 

“Her Ladyship is a woman of nineteen 
now.” 

“And how long has my father been 
besieged 7” 

“Alas! it grieves me to state that your 
father, Count von Schonburg, has also passed 
away. He has been dead these two years.” 

The young man bowed his head and 
crossed himself. For a long time he rode 
in silence, meditating upon this unwelcome 
intelligence, grieved to think that such a 
desolate home-coming awaited him. 

“Who, then, holds my castle against the 
besiegers ? ” 

“The custodian Heinrich has stubbornly 
stood siege since the Count, your father, 
died, saying he carries out the orders of his 
lord until the return of the son.” 

“Ah! if Heinrich is in command then is 
the castle safe,” cried the young man, with 
enthusiasm. ‘He is a born warrior and first 
taught me the use of the broadsword. Who 
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besieges us? The Archbishop of Mayence ? 
He was ever a turbulent prelate and held 
spite against our house.” 

Richart shifted uneasily in his saddle, and 
for the moment did not answer. Then he 
said, with hesitation— 

“T think the Archbishop regards the siege 
with favour, but I know little of the matter. 
My lady, the Countess, will possess you with 
full information.” 

Count Herbert looked with astonishment 
upon the custodian of Castle Gudenfels. 
Here was a contest going on at his very 
doors, even if on the opposite side of the 
river, and yet a veteran knew nothing of the 
struggle. But they were now at the frowning 
gates of Castle Gudenfels, with its lofty, 
square pinnacled tower, and the curiosity of 
the young Count was dimmed by the admir- 
ation he felt for this great stronghold as he 
gazed upward at it. An instant later he, 
with his escort, passed through the gateway 
and stood in the courtyard of the castle. 
When he had dismounted the Count said to 
Richart— 

“T have travelled far, and am not in fit 
state to be presented to a lady. Indeed, 
now that I am here, I dread the meeting. I 
have seen nothing of women for ten years, 
and knew little of them before I left the 
Rhine. Take me, I beg of you, to a room 
where I may make some preparation other 
than the camp has heretofore afforded, and 
bring me, if you can, a few garments with 
which to replenish this faded, torn, and dusty 
apparel.” 

“My lord, you will find everything you 
wish in the rooms allotted to you. Surmising 
your needs, I gave orders to that effect before 
I left the castle.” 

“That was thoughtful of you, 
and [ shall not forget it.” 

The custodian, without replying, led his 
guest up one stair and then another. The 
two traversed a long passage until they came 
to an open door. Richart, standing’ aside, 
bowed low and entreated his Lordship to 
enter. Count Herbert passed into a large 
room from which a doorway led into a 
smaller apartment which the young man saw 
was fitted as a bedroom. The rooms hung 
high over the Rhine, but the view of the 
river was impeded by the numerous heavy 
iron bars which formed a formidable lattice- 
work before the windows. The Count was 
about to thank his conductor for providing 
so sumptuously for him, but, turning, he 
was amazed to see Richart outside with 
breathless eagerness draw shut the strong 
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door that led to the passage from which ke 
had entered, and a moment later Herbert 
heard the ominous sound of stout bolts being 


shot into their sockets. He stood for a 
moment gazing blankly, now at the bolted 
door, now at the barred window, and then 
slowly there came to him the knowledge 
which would have enlightened a more sus- 
picious man long before—that he was a 
prisoner in the grim fortress of Gudenfels. 
Casting his mind backwards over the events 
of the morning, he now saw a dozen sinister 
warnings that had heretofore escaped him. 
If a friendly invitation had been intended, 
what need of the numerous guard of armed 
men sent to escort him? Why had Richart 
hesitated when certain questions were asked 
him ? Count Herbert paced up and down 
the long room, reviewing with clouded brow 
the events of the past few hours, beginning 
with the glorious freedom of the open hill- 
side in the early dawn, and ending with these 
impregnable stone walls that now environed 
him. He was a man slow to anger, but 
resentment, once aroused, burned in his heart 
with a steady fervour that was unquenchable. 
He stopped at last in his aimless pacing, 
raised his clenched fist towards the timbered 
ceiling, and cursed the Countess von Falken- 
stein. In his striding to and fro the silence 
had been broken by the clank of his sword 
on the stone floor, and he now smiled grimly 
as he realised that they had not dared to 
deprive him of his formidable weapon ; they 
had caged the lion from the distant desert 
without having had the courage to clip his 
claws. The Count drew his broadsword and 
swung it hissing through the air, measuring 
its reach with reference to the walls on either 
hand ; then, satisfying himself that he had 
free play, he took up a position before the 
door and stood there motionless as the statue 
of a war-god. 

“Now, by the Cross I fought for,” he 
muttered to himself, “ the first man who sets 
foot across this threshold enters the chamber 
of death.” 

He remained thus, leaning with folded 
arms on the hilt of his long sword, whose 
point rested on the flags of the floor, and at 
last his patience was rewarded. He heard 
the rattle of the bolts outside, and a tense 
eagerness thrilled his stalwart frame. The 
door came cautiously inward for a space of 
perhaps two feet, and was then brought to a 
stand by the tightening links of a stout chain, 
fastened one end to the door, the other to 
the outer wall. Through the space that thus 
gave a view of the wide outer passage the 
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Count saw Richart stand with pale face, well 
back at a safe distance in the centre of the 
hall. Two men-at-arms held a_ position 
behind their master. 

“My lord,” began Richart in trem- 
bling voice, “her Ladyship, the Countess, 
desires ——” 

“Open the door, you cringing Judas !’ 
interrupted the stern command of the Count. 
“Open the door and set me as free as your 
villainy found me. I hold no parley with a 
traitor.” 

“My lord, I implore you to listen. No 
harm is intended you, and my lady, the 
Countess, asks of you a conference touch- 
ing ——” 

The heavy sword swung in the air and 
came down upon the chain with a force that 
made the stout oaken door shudder. Scat- 
tering sparks cast a momentary glow of red 
on the whitened cheeks of the startled 
onlookers. The edge of the sword clove the 
upper circumference of an iron link, leaving 
the severed ends gleaming like burnished 
silver, but the chain still held. Again and 
again the sword fell. but never twice in the 
same spot, anger adling strength to the 
blows, but subtracting skill. 

* My lord! my lord !” beseeched Richart, 
“restrain your fury. You cannot escape 
from this strong castle even though you 
sever the chain.” 

“Tl trust my sword for that,” muttered 
the prisoner between his set teeth. 

There now rang out on the conflict a new 
voice—the voice of a woman, clear and 
commanding, the tones instinct with that 
inborn quality of imperious authority which 
expects and usually obtains instant obedience. 

* Close the door, Richart,” cried the unseen 
lady. 

The servitor made a motion to obey, but 
the swoop of the sword seemed to paralyse 
him where he stood. He cast a beseeching 
look at his mistress, which said as plainly as 
words, “ You are ordering me to my death.” 
The Count, his weapon high in mid-air, 
suddenly swerved it from its course, for there 
appeared across the opening a woman’s hand 
and arm, white and shapely, fleecy lace 
falling away in dainty folds from the rounded 
contour of the arm. The small, firm hand 
grasped bravely the almost severed chain, 
and the next instant the door was drawn 
shut, the bolts clanking into their places. 
Count Herbert, paused, leaning on his sword, 
gazing bewildered at the closed door. 

“ Ye gods of war!” he cried ; “‘ never have 
I seen before such cool courage as that !” 
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For a long time the Count walked up and 
down the spacious room, stopping now and 
then at the window to peer through the iron 
grille at the rapid current of the river far 
below, the noble stream as typical of freedom 
as were the bars that crossed his vision of 
aptivity. It seemed that the authorities of 
the castle had abandoned all thought of 
further communication with their truculent 
prisoner. Finally he entered the inner room 
and flung himself down, booted and spurred 
as he was, upon the couch, and, his sword for 
a bedmate, slept. The day was far spent 
when he awoke, and his first sensation was 
that of gnawing hunger, for he was a healthy 
man. His next that he had heard in his 
sleep the cautious drawing of bolts, as_ if 
his enemies intended to project themselves 
surreptitiously in upon him, taking him at 
a disadvantage. He sat upright, his sword 
ready for action, and listened intently. The 
silence was profound, and as the Count sat 
breathless the stillness seemed to be em- 
phasised rather than disturbed by a long- 
drawn sigh which sent a thrill of super- 
stitious fear through the stalwart frame of 
the young man, for he well knew that the 
Rhine was infested with spirits animated by 
evil intentions toward human beings, and 
against such spirits his sword was but as < 
willow wand. He remembered with renewed 
awe that this castle stood only a few leagues 
above the Lurlei rocks, where a nymph of 
unearthly beauty lured men to their destruc- 
tion, and the knight crossed himself as a 
protection against all such. Gathering 
sourage from this devout act, and abandon- 
ing his useless weapon, he tiptoed to the door 
that led to the larger apartment, and there 
found his worst anticipations realised. With 
her back against the closed outer door stood 
a Siren of the Rhine, and, as if to show how 
futile is the support of the Evil One in a 
crisis, her very lips were pallid with fear, and 
her blue eyes were wide with apprehension 
as they met those of the Count von Schon- 
burg. Her hair, the colour of ripe yellow 
wheat, rose from her smooth white forehead 
and descended in a thick braid that almost 
reached to the floor. She was dressed in the 
humble garb of a serving maiden, the square 
bit of lace on her crown of fair hair and the 
apron she wore as spotless as new-fallen 
snow. In her hand she held a tray which 
supported a loaf of bread and a huge flagon 
brimming with wine. On seeing the Count, 
her quick breathing stopped for the moment 
and she dropped a low curtsey. 

“My lord,” she said, but there came a 
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catch in her throat, and she could speak no 
further. 

Seeing that he had to deal with no spirit, 
but with an inhabitant of the world he knew 
and did not fear, there -arose a strange 
exultation in the heart of the Count as he 
looked upon this fair representative of his 
own country. For ten years he had seen no 
woman, and now a sudden sense of what he 
had lost overwhelmed him, his own breath 
coming quicker as the realisation of this 
impressed itself upon him. He strode 
rapidly towards her, and she seemed to shrink 
into the wall at his approach, wild fear 
springing into her eyes; but he merely took 
the laden tray from her trembling hands and 
placed it upon a bench. Then raising the 
flagon to his lips, he drank a full half of its 
contents before withdrawing it. A deep 
sigh of satisfaction followed, and he said, 
somewhat shamefacedly— 

“Forgive my hurried greed, maiden, but 
the thirst of the desert seems to be in my 
throat, and the good wine reminds me that I 
am a German.” 

“Tt was brought for your use,” replied the 
girl demurely, “and I am gratified that it 
meets with your commendation, my lord.” 

“And so also do you, my girl. What is 
your name, and who are you ?” 

“T am called Beatrix, my lord, a serving- 
maid of this castle, the daughter of the 
woodman Wilhelm, and—alas ! that it should 
be so—for the present your jailor.” 

“Tf I quarrelled as little with my detention 
as I see I am like to do with my keeper, I 
fear captivity would hold me long in thrall. 
Are the men in the castle such cravens, then, 
that they bestow so unwelcome a task upon 
a woman ?” 

“The men are no cravens, my lord, but 
this castle is at war with yours, and for each 
man there is a post. A woman would be less 
missed if so brave a warrior as Count von 
Schonburg thought fit to war upon us.” 

“But a woman makes war upon me, 
Beatrix. What am I to do? Surrender 
humbly ?” 

“ Brave men have done so before now, and 
will again, my lord, where women are con- 
cerned. At least,” added Beatrix, blushing 
and casting down her eyes, “I have been so 
informed.” 

“And small blame to them,” cried the 
Count, with enthusiasm. “I swear to you, 
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my girl, that if women warriors were like the 
woodman’s daughter, I would cast away all 
arms except these with which to enclasp 
her.” 
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And he stretched out his hands, taking a 
step nearer, while she shrank in alarm from 
him. 

“My lord, I am but a humble messenger, 
and I beg of you to listen to what I am 
asked to say. My lady, the Countess, has 
commissioned me to tell you that-———” 

A startling malediction of the Countess 
that accorded ill with the scarlet cross 
emblazoned on the young man’s breast 
interrupted the girl. 

*T hold no traffic with the Countess,” he 
cried. “She has treacherously laid me by 
the heels, coming as I did from battling for 
the Cross that she doubtless professes to 
regard as sacred.” 

“It was because she feared you, my lord. 
These years back tales of your valour in the 
Holy Land have come to the Rhine, and 
now you return to find your house at war 
with hers. What was she to do? The 
chances stood even with only your underling 
in command; judge, then, what her fate 
must be with your strong sword thrown in 
the balance against her. All’s fair in war, 
said those who counselled her. What 
would you have done in such an extremity, 
my lord ?” 

“What would I have done? I would 
have met my enemy sword in hand and 
talked with him or fought with him as best 
suited his inclination.” 

“But a lady cannot meet you sword in 
hand, my lord.” 

The Count paused in the walk he had 
begun when the injustice of his usage im- 
pressed itself once more upon him. He 
looked admiringly at the girl. 

“That is most true, Beatrix. I had for- 
gotten. Still, I should not have been met 
with cozenry. Here came I from starvation 
in the wilderness, thirst in the desert, and 
from the stress of the battlefield, back to 
mine own land with my heart full of yearning 
love for it and for all within ‘ts boundaries. 
I came even from prison, captured in fair fight 
by an untaught heathen whose men lay slain 
by my hand, yet, with the nobility of a 
true warrior, he asked neither ransom nor 
hostage, but handed back my sword, saying, 
‘Go in peace.’ That in a heathen land ! 
but no sooner does my foot rest on this 
Christian soil than I am met by false smiles 
and lying tongues, and my welcome to a 
neighbour’s house is the clank of the inthrust 
bolt.” 

“Oh, it was a shameful act and not to be 
defended,” cried the girl, with moist eyes 
and quivering lip, the sympathetic rever- 











beration of her voice again arresting the 
impatient steps of the young man, causing 
him to pause and to view her with a feeling 
that he could not understand, and which he 
found some difficulty in controlling. Sud- 
denly all desire for restraint left him, he 
sprang forward, clasped the girl in his arms 
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“My lord! my lord!’ she cried, struggling to free herself.” 


and drew her into the middle of the room, 
where she could not give the signal that 
might open the door. 

“My lord! my lord!” she cried in 
terror, struggling without avail to free 
herself. 

“You said all’s fair in war, and, saying so, 
gave but half the proverb, which adds, all’s 
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fair in love as well ; and, maiden, nymph of 
the woodland, so rapidly does a man learn 
that which he has never been taught, I 
proclaim with confidence that I love 
thee.” 

“A diffident and gentle lover you prove 
yourself !”’ she gasped with rising indignation, 

holding him from 
her. : 

“Indeed, my 
girl, there was little 
of diffidence or 
gentleness in my 
warring, and my 
wooing is like to 
have a touch of the 
same quality. It is 
useless to struggle, 
for I have thee firm, 
so take to yourself 
some of that gentle- 
ness you recom- 
mend to me.” 

He strove to kiss 
her, but Beatrix 
held her head far 
from him, her open 
palm pressed against 
the red cross that 
glowed upon his 
breast, keeping him 
thus at arm’s 
length. 

“Count von 
Schonburg, what 
is the treachery of 
any other compared 
with yours? You 
came heedlessly 
into this castle, sus- 
pecting, as you say, 
no danger; I came 
within this room to 
do you service, 
knowing my peril, 
but trusting to the 
honour of a true 
soldier of the Cross, 
and this is my re- 
ward! First tear 
from your breast 
this sacred emblem, valorous assaulter of a 
defenceless woman, for it should be worn by 
none but stainless gentlemen.” 

Count Herbert’s arms relaxed and_ his 
hands dropped listlessly to his sides. 

“By my sword,” he said, “they taught 
you invective in the forest. You are free. 
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The girl made no motion to profit by her 
newly acquired liberty, but stood there, 
glancing sidewise at him who scowled 
menaciigly at her. 

When at last she spoke she said shyly- - 

“J have not yet fulfilled my mission. 

“Fulfil it, then, in the fiend’s name and 
be gone.” 

“ Will you consent to see my lady, the 
Countess ?” 

“ho.” 

“Will you meet an envoy on her behalf?” 

6“ No.” 

“ Will you promise not to make war upon 
her if you are released 7” 

ea.” 

“ Tf, in spite of your boorishness, she sets 
you free, what will you do ? ” 

“T will rally my followers to my banner, 
scatter the forces that surround my castle, 
then demolish this prison trap.” 

“ Am I, in truth, to carry such answers to 
the Countess ?” 

“You are to do as best pleases you, now 
and for ever.” 

“T am but a simple serving-maid, and 
know nothing of high questions of State, 
yet it seems to me such replies do not oil 
prison bolts, and, believe me, I grieve to see 
you thus detained.” 

“T am grateful for your consideration. 
Is your embassy completed ? ” 

The girl, her eyes on the stone floor, 
paused long before replying, then said, 
giving no warning of a change of subject, 
and still not raising her eyes to his 

“You took me by surprise. I am not 
used to being handled roughly. You forget 
the distance between your station and mine, 
you being a noble of the Empire, and I but 
a serving-maid. If, in my anger, I spoke in 
a manner unbecoming one so humble, I do 
beseech that your Lordship pardon me.” 

“ Now, by the Cross to which you appealed, 
how long will you stand chattering there ? 
Think you [ am made of adamant, and not 
of flesh and blood ? My garments are 
tattered, at best; I would in woman's 
company they were finer ; and this cross of 
Genoa red hangs to my tunic but by a few 
frail threads. Beware, therefore, that I tear 
it not from my breast as you advised and 
cast it from me.” 

Beatrix lifted one frightened glance to the 
young man’s face and saw standing on his 
brow great drops of sweat. His right hand 
grasped the upper portion of the velvet cross, 
partly detached from his doublet, and he 
looked loweringly upon her. Swiftly she 
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smote the door twice with her hand, and 
instantly the portal opened as far as the 
chain would allow it. Count Herbert 
noticed that in the interval three other 
chains had been added to the one that 
formerly had baffled his sword. The girl, 
like a woodland pigeon, darted underneath 
the lower chain, and although the prisoner 
took a rapid step forward, the door, with 
greater speed, closed and was bolted. 

The Count had requested the girl to be 
gone, and surely should have been contented 
now that she had withdrawn herself ; yet, so 
shifty a thing is human nature, that no 
sooner were his commands obeyed. than he 
began to bewail their fulfilment. He accused 
himself of being a double fool, first, for not 
holding her when he had her ; and secondly, 
having allowed her to depart, he bemoaned 
the fact that he had acted rudely to her, 
and thus had probably made her return 
impossible. His prison seemed inexpressibly 
dreary lacking her presence. Once or twice 
he called out her name, but the echoing 
empty walls alone replied. 

For the first time in his life the heavy 
sleep of the camp deserted him, and in his 
dreams ‘he pursued a phantom woman, who 
continuaily dissolved in his grasp, now 
laughingly, now in anger. 

The morning found him deeply depressed, 
and he thought the unaccustomed restraints 
of a prison were having their effect on the 
spirits of a man heretofore free. He sat 
silently on the bench watching the door. 

At last, to his great joy, he heard the 
rattle of bolts being withdrawn. The door 
opened slowly to the small extent allowed by 
the chains, but no one entered, and the 
Count sat still, concealed from the view of 
whoever stood without. 

“My Lord Count,” came the sweet tones 
of the girl, and the listener with joy fancied 
he detected in it a suggestion of apprehen- 
sion, doubtless caused by the fact that the 
room seemed deserted. “ My Lord Count, 
I have brought your breakfast ; will you not 
come and receive it ?” 

Herbert rose slowly and came within range 
of his jailor’s vision. The girl stood in the 
hall, a repast that would have tempted an 
epicure arrayed on the wooden trencher she 
held in her hands. 

“ Beatrix, come in,” he said. 

“T fear that, in stooping, some portion of 
this burden may fall. Will you not take the 
trencher ? ” 

The young man stepped to the opening 
and, taking the tray from her, placed it on 











the bench as he had previously done, then 
repeated his invitation. 

“You were displeased with my company 
before, my lord, and I am loth again to 
offend.” 

“Beatrix, I beg you to enter. 
something to say to you.” 

“Stout chains bar not words, my lord. 
Speak, and I shall listen.” 

“ What I have to say is for your ear alone.” 

“Then are the conditions perfect for such 
converse, my lord. No guard stands within 
this hall.” 

The Count sighed deeply, turned and sat 
again on the bench, burying his face in his 
hands. The maiden, having given excellent 
reasons why she should not enter, thus satis- 
fying her sense of logic, now set logic at 
defiance, slipped under the lowest chain and 
stood within the room, and, so that there 
might be no accusation that she did things 
by halves, closed the door, leaning her back 
against it. The knight looked up at her, 
and saw that she, too, had rested but in- 
differently. Her lovely eyes, half veiled, 
showed traces of weeping, and there was a 
wistful expression in her face that touched 
him tenderly and made him long for her ; 
nevertheless, he kept a rigid government 
upon himself, and sat there regarding her, 
she flushing slightly under his scrutiny, not 
daring to return his ardent gaze. 

“ Beatrix,” he said slowly, “I have acted 
towards you like a boor and a ruffian, as 
indeed [ am ; but let this plead for me, that 
I have ever been used to the roughness of 
the camp, bereft of gentler influences. I 
ask your forgiveness.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. You are 
a noble of the Empire, and I but a lowly 
serving-maid.” 

“ Nay, that cuts me to the heart, and is 
my bitterest condemnation. A true man 
were courteous to high and low alike. Now, 
indeed, you overwhelm me with shame, 
maiden of the woodlands.” 

“Such was not my intention, my lord. 
I hold you truly noble in nature as well as 
in rank, otherwise I stood not here.” 

“ Beatrix, does any woodlander come from 
the forest to the castle walls and there give 
signal intended for you alone ? ” 

“Oh, no, my lord.” 

“Perhaps you have kindly preference for 
someone within this stronghold ? ” 

“You forget, my lord, that the castle is 
ruled by a lady, and that the preference you 
indicate would accord ill with her womanly 
government.” 


I have 
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“Tn truth I know little of woman’s rule, 
but given such, I suppose the case would 
stand as you say. The Countess, then, frowns 
upon lovers’ meetings.” 

“ How could it be otherwise ?” 

“ Have you told her of—of yesterday ? ” 

“You mean of your refusal to come to 
terms with her? Yes, my lord.” 

“] mean nothing of the kind, Beatrix.” 

“ No one outside this room has been told 
aught to your disadvantage, my lord,” said 
the girl, blushing rose-red. 

“Then she suspects nothing ? ” 

“Suspects nothing of what, my lord ? ” 

“That I love you, Beatrix.” 

The girl caught her breath and seemed 
about to fly, but, gathering courage, remained, 
and said, speaking hurriedly and in some 
confusion— 

“ As I did not suspect it myself, I see not 
how my lady should have made any such 
surmise ; but, indeed, it may be so, for she 
chided me bitterly for remaining so long 
with you, and made me weep with her keen 
censure; yet am I here now against her 
express wish and command, but that is 
because of my strong sympathy with you, 
and my belief that the Countess has wrong- 
fully treated you.” 

“Tcare nothing for the opinion of that 
harridan, except that it may bring harsh 
usage to you; but, Beatrix, I have told you 
bluntly of my love for you—answer me as 
honestly.” 

“My lord, you spoke just now of a 
woodlander 

“ Ah, there is one, then ? Indeed, I feared 
as much, for there can be none on all the 
Rhine as beautiful or as good as you ?” 

“There are many woodlanders, my lord, 
and many women more beautiful than I. 
What I was about to say was that I would 
rather be the wife of the poorest forester, and 
live in the roughest hut on the hillside, than 
dwell otherwise in the grandest castle 
on the Rhine.” 

“Surely, surely. But you shall dwell 
in my castle of Schonburg as my most 
honoured wife, if you but will it so.” 

“Then, my lord, I must bid you beware 
of what you propose. Your wife must be 
chosen from the highest in the land, and not 
from the lowliest. It is not fitting that 
you should endeavour to raise a serving- 
maid to the position of Countess von Schon- 
burg. You would lose caste among your 
equals, and bring unhappiness upon us both.” 

Count Herbert grasped his sword and, lift- 
ing it, cried angrily— 
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“By the Cross I serve, the man who refuses to greet my wife as he would greet the 
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mpress shall feel the weight of this blade.” 
* You cannot kill a whisper with a sword, my lord.” 
“T can kill the whisperer.” 


‘*She led him silently bv 
narrow, circular stair.” 





“That can you not, my lord, for the whisperer 
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will be a woman.” 


“Then out upon them ; we will have no traffic 


with them. 


I haye lived too long away from the 


petty restrictions of civilisation to be bound down 
by them now, for I came from a region where a 
man’s sword, and not his rank, preserved his life.” 
As he spoke he again raised his huge weapon aloft, 
but now held it by the blade so that it stood 
out against the bright window like a black cross 
of iron, and his voice rang out defiantly : “‘ With 
that blade I won my honour; by the symbol of 
its hilt I hope to obtain my soul’s salvation ; on 
both united I swear to be to you a true lover and 
a loyal husband.” 

With swift motion the girl covered her face 
with her hands, and Herbert saw the crystal drops 


trickle between her fingers. 


For long she could 


not speak, and then, mastering her emotion, she 
said brokenly— 

“ T cannot accept, I cannot now accept. I can 
take no advantage of a helpless prisoner. At 


midnight I shall come and set you free; thus my 


act may atone for 
the great wrong af 
your imprisonment 
—atone partially, if 
not wholly. When 
you are at liberty, if 
you wish to forget 
your words, which I 
can never do, then 
am I amply repaid 
that my poor pres- 
ence called them 
forth. If you re- 
member them, and 
demand of the 
Countess that I 
stand as hostage for 
peace, she is scarce 
likely to deny you, 
for she loves not 
3ut know that 


war. 

nothing you have 
said is to be held 
against you, for I 


would have you leave 
this castle as free as 
when you entered it. 
And now, my lord, 
farewell.” 

Before the un- 
ready man could 
make motion to pre- 








vent her she had opened the door and was 
gone, leaving it open, thus compelling the 
prisoner to be his own jailor and close it, for 
he had no wish now to leave the castle alone 
when he had been promised such guidance. 

The night seemed to Count Herbert the 
longest he had ever spent, as he sat on the 
bench listening for the withdrawing of the 
bolts, if, indeed, they were in their sockets, 
which he doubted. At last the door was 
pushed softly open, and, bending under the 
chain, he stood in the outside hall, peering 
through the darkness to catch sight of his 
conductor. A great window of stained glass 
occupied the southern end of the hall, and 
against it fell the rays of the full moon, 
now high in the heavens, filling the dim and 
lofty apartment with a coloured radiance 
resembling his visions of the half tones of 
fairyland. Like a shadow stood the cloaked 
figure of the girl, who timidly placed her 
small hand in his great palm, and that touch 
gave a thrill of reality to the mysticism of 
the time and the place. He grasped it 
closely, fearing it might fade away from him, 
as it had done in his dream. She led him 
silently by another way than that by which 
he had entered, and together they passed 
through a small doorway that communicated 
with a narrow circular stair which wound 
round and round downwards until they 
came to another door at the bottom, which 
let them out into the moonlight at the foot of 
a turret. 

“ Beatrix,” whispered the young man, “ I 
am not going to demand you of the Countess. 
I shall not be indebted to her for my wife. 
You must come with me now.” 

“No, no,” cried the girl, shrinking from 
him, “I cannot go with you thus surrep- 
titiously ; and no one but you and me must 
ever learn that I led you from the castle. 
You shall come for me as a lord should for 
his lady—as if he thought her worthy of 
him.” 

“Tndeed, that do I. Worthy? It is I 
who am unworthy, but made more worthy, I 
hope, in that you care for me.” 

From where they stood the knight saw 
the moonlight fall on his own castle of 
Schonburg, the rays seeming ‘to transform 
the grey stone into the whitest of marble, 
the four towers standing outlined against 
the blue of the cloudless sky. The silver 
tiver of romance flowed silently at its feet, 
reflecting again the snowy purity of the 
reality in an_ inverted, quivering, watery 
vision. All the young man’s affection for 
the home he had not seen for years seemed 
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to blend with his love for the girl standing 
there in the moonlight. Gently he drew 
her to him and kissed her unresisting lips. 

“ Woodland maiden,” he said tenderly, 
“here at the edge of the forest is your 
rightful home, and not in this grim castle ; 
and here will I woo thee again, being now a 
free man.” 

** Indeed,” said the girl, with a laugh, in 
which a sob and a sigh intermingled, “ it is 
but scanty freedom I have brought to you— 
an exchange of silken fetters for iron chains.” 

His arms still around her, he unloosed 
the ribbon that held in thrall the thick 
braid of golden hair, and, parting the 
clustering strands, speedily encompassed her 
in a cloak of misty fragrance that seemed 
as unsubstantial as the moonlight that 
glittered through its meshes. He stood 
back the better to admire the picture he 
seemed to have created. 

“My darling,” he cried, “you are no 
woodland woman, but the very spirit of the 
forest herself. You are so beautiful, I dare 
not leave you here to the mercies of this 
demon, who, finding me gone, may revenge 
herself on you. If before she dared to cen- 
sure you, what may she not do now that you 
have set me free? Curse her, that she 
stands for a moment between my love and 
me!” 

He raised his clenched fist and shook it at 
the tower above him, and seemed about to 
break forth in new maledictions against the 
lady, when Beatrix, clasping her hands, cried 
in terror— 

“No, no, Herbert, you have said enough. 
How can you pretend to love me when 
implacable hatred lies so near to your affec- 
tion? You must forgive the Countess. Oh, 
Herbert, Herbert, what more could I do to 
atone? I have withdrawn my forces from 
around your castle ; I have set you free, and 
your path to Schonburg lies unobstructed. 
Even now your underling, thinking himself 
victorious, is preparing an expedition against 
me, and nothing but your word stands 
between me and instant attack. Ponder, I 
beseech of you, on my position. War, not 
of my seeking, was bequeathed to me, and a 
woman who cannot fight must trust to her 
advisers, and thus may do what her own 
heart revolts against. They told me that if 
I made you prisoner I could stop the war, 
and thus I consented to that act of treachery 
for which you so justly condemn me.” 

“ Beatrix,” cried her amazed lover, “ what 
madness has come over you ?” 

** No madness touched me, Herbert, until 
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I met you, and I sometimes think that you 
have brought back with you the Eastern 
sorcery of which I have heard—at least, 
such may perhaps make excuse for my un- 
maidenly behaviour. Herbert, I am Beatrix 
of Gudenfels, Countess von Falkenstein, who 
is and ever will be, if you refuse to pardon 
her, a most unhappy woman.” 

“No woodland maiden, but the Countess ! 
The Countess von Falkenstein !” murmured 
her lover, more to himself than to his eager 
listener, the lines on his perplexed brow 
showing that he was endeavouring to adjust 
the real and the ideal in his slow brain. 

“A countess, Herbert, who will joyfully 
exchange the privileges of her station for the 
dear preference shown to the serving-maid.” 

A smile came to the lips of Von Schonburg 
as he held out his hands, in which the 
Countess placed her own. 

“ My Lady Beatrix,” he said, “ how can I 
refuse my pardon for the first encroachment 
on my liberty, now that you have made me 
your prisoner for life 7” 

“Indeed, my captured lord,” cried the girl, 
“vou are but now coming to a true sense of 
your predicament. I marvelled that you felt 
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(To be continued.) 





so resentful about the first offence, when the 
second was so much more serious. Am [ 
then forgiven for both ? ” 

It seemed that she was, and the Count 
insisted on returning to his captivity, and 
coming forth the next day, freed by her 
commands, whereupon, in the presence of all 
her vassals, he swore allegiance to her with 
such deference that her advisers said to her 
that she must now see they had been right in 
counselling his imprisonment. Prison, they 
said, had a wonderfully quieting effect upon 
even the most truculent, the Count being 
quickly subdued when he saw his sword-play 
had but little effect on the chain. The 
Countess graciously acknowledged that events 
had indeed proved the wisdom of their 
course, and said it was not to be wondered 
at that men should know the disposition of 
turbulent man better than an inexperienced 
woman could know it. 

And thus was the feud between Gudenfels 
and Schonburg happily ended, and Count 
Herbert came from the Crusades to find two 
castles waiting for him instead of one, as he 
had expected, with, what he had reason to 
prize above everything else, a wife as well. 
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It is the 
the United States the hare, 
American race. I do not 
this illustration to the length of the 


ANADA is not in a hurry. 
CC tortoise, 

in the 
carry 
fable. The tortoise can never overcome the 
hare, for the hare is not likely to go to 
sleep; but it may get out of breath, and 
then the slower creature may come up to it. 
When the United States has run its race 
over all its land--a state of affairs which is 
now nearly come—then the tortoise will be 
pushed along into a hurry by those crowding 
the Dominion of Canada for land. At 
present it moves slowly, but it moves surely, 
and is not like its American go-ahead com- 
petitor—a little out of breath. 

I shall not be ra if, before these 
fragments of my Canadian impressions are 
published, Canada will be outstripping the 
fleetest hare in its rush and clamour for the 
yellow metal from its goldfields, followed 
by those dogs of company - promoting 
instinct, rushing the poor hare on—on 
—into the jaws of the bulls or the bears. 
Just now Canada is smelling speculation 


* Copyright, 1899, by Harry Furniss, in the United 
States of America. 
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GENERAL. 


its pulse of enterprise is beating 
104. “Buy! Buy! Buy! In- 
vestment is cheap to-day!” we 
hear on every side. Of that I 
take no heed. It may be the 
making of the country, it may 
be—— Anyway, the boom, like 
the storm, may not burst. If 
the other event should happen, 
though there be some individual 
loss and discomfort, if the golden 
rain brings wealth and enriches 
the country, when the thunder 
and lightning of booming roll 
away and leave the land richer 
and easier for man to prosper in, 
then Canada will rejoice. Un- 
doubtedly the best result will be 
the drawing of people to Canada. 
It is a fine country, a country 
of the future—a country for the young and 
vigorous. It has endless resources and, above 
all, a charming climate. 

If you will just think one moment over 
that last paragraph, you will see that it is a 
much misrepresented country. 

Judged by the pictures of so-called typical 
scenes in Canada, snow, frost, and ice cover 
that country all the year round. <A back- 
woods clearing, with a rude log-house half 
buried in snow, which blots out fences and 
small trees; frozen lakes or rivers, with 
groups of skaters or curlers ; hunters wrapped 
in furs pursuing on snow-shoes moose or deer ; 
or perhaps a photograph of a huge “ ice- 
palace ” built out of crystal blocks, and given 
as everyday scenes in Canadian life—this is 
the climate of Canada as pictured by the artist 
and fondly dwelt upon in the glowing orations 
of speakers on the Colonies. And in years 
gone by there may have been some excuse 
for such a cheerless, if picturesque, Canada 
of the artist and writer’s imagination. 

But if one is to speak of a man as one finds 
him, why not speak of a place as one finds 
it? I found Canada milder in the month of 
January than the Riviera. The sunny south 
of France never smiled brighter or warmer 
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on its sons at home than did Canada on her 
children in North America. Jack Frost 
merely left his card and then ran away, a 
thin, threadbare apology, soon frizzled up by 
a scorching sun. The sky of azure blue 
langhed a mocking laugh at the mere 
thought of a snow-cloud passing over its 
peaceful serenity, and people put up their 
umbrellas to hide from the glorious sun 
their shame in wearing furs and overshoes 
in her presence. 

Approaching Canada after a week of 
rather chilly weather in New York, I noted 
a Canadian in the railway car divest himself 
of his fur coat, then his fur cap, and, 


y™ 


kicking off his overshoes, stood outside the 
Pullman car to inhale some of the balmy air 
of Canada. 

On arrival I carried my overcoat over my 
arm, and walked slowly so as not to get 
unpleasantly warm, glancing with a look of 
pity, mingled with humour, upon cabdrivers 
and others who were embedded in furs, in 
spite of the glorious weather, looking as 
incongruous as a fur-clad Esquimaux outside 
a clothing establishment on a hot July day 
in New York or London. 

Surely these natives were merely dressed up 
so as to let the stranger on arrival know he 
was In Canada—in the Canada he had read 


about, as approached by slow stages behind 


a snow-plough, instead of arriving promptly 
on schedule time by the excellent services of 
the New York Central and Grand Trunk. 
And if the bleak and dreary winter which 
the visitor had always associated with the 
name “ Canada” proves to be a myth, how 
much more mythical is the “ Few arpents of 
snow,” the phrase in which the historian 
Voltaire contemptuously described the vast 
territories ceded by France to Great Britain 
more than 130 years ago. For this great 
country, extending more than 3,500 miles 
from Nova Scotia westward to British 
Columbia, and from the United States 
boundary northward to Hudson's Bay and 
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Alaska, possesses the most extensive and 
varied resources of any country in the world. 

To unite the scattered provinces of this 
great’ Dominion, £20,000,000 of English 
capital has been invested in a_ trans- 
continental railway line, the Canadian- 
Pacific, to which the people of Canada 
gave as a bonus £5,000,000 and 25,000,000 
acres Of land in the rich prairie province of 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories, 
where a plough starting westward at Winni- 
peg might turn a furrow 1,000 miles long. 
And we English must remember that Canada 
constitutes forty per cent. of the area of the 
British Empire, and face the fact that 
twenty per cent. of the Canadian people have 
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gone to the United States. This is a serious 
question, and therefore I must be excused 
for treating it in a serious way. It was not, 
after all, a matter of climate that took 
1,000,000 hardy people from their native 
country ; they had been attracted by the big 
cities and big fortunes, and, to some extent, 
frozen out by trade frost. Business was 
chilled and benumbed by the severity of the 
laws relating to commerce between Canada 
and the United States, and the genial thaw 
of closer trade rela- 
tionship with England 
is only just beginning 
to open wide the gate- 
ways for trade across 
the Atlantic. 

The idea of annexa- 
tion is ridiculous from 
a national point of 
view, but it will be 
wise for England to 
see that this forty per 
cent. of her Empire 
has an open door from 
a commercial point of 
view, or Canadians 
may surrender senti- 
ment for prosperity 
in trade, and sooner 
or later the Eagle will 
scream on the carcass 
of the Moose. It is 
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alla matter of time. The United States, 
great as it is, is being gradually filled 
up. Rochester, New York, for instance, 
which a few years ago was the centre 
of the flour industry, now sends for its 
grain a thousand miles west. 

I am afraid, from what I have heard 
and seen, I am forced into writing a 
serious essay in place of a light sketch 
of my visit to Canada in a hurry ; but 
even an artist cannot travel through this 
charming country and shut his eais to 
the warnings of the Canadians, or his 
eyes to the beauties and resources of 
the country. 

The maritime provinces of Nova 

cotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward’s Island are rich in fertile soil, 
with large areas of valuable timber. 
They have great deposits of coal, iron, 
and other minerals ; millions of tons of 
granite, marble, and choice building 
stone can be quarried from their hills ; 
the waters which wash their shores teem 
with every variety of marketable fish. 
Quebec and Ontario have yet vaster 
forests of hard and soft woods. In their 
temperate climate all kinds of fruits, 
grains, and vegetables are grown in great 
quantities ; they are rich in valuable 
minerals, and thousands of streams furnish 
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abundant motive power for manufacturing 
industries. 

Fremantle West is the prairie province 
of Manitoba, with its illimitable expanse of 
rich soils, which are yielding each year many 
millions of bushels of wheat, oats, barley, 
and other grains. In the newer territories 
between Manitoba and British Columbia there 
are millions and millions of acres of the 
finest wheat-growing land in the world, where 
the quality known to American and English 
millers as “ Manitoba No. 1 hard,” which is 
superior for breadmaking purposes to the 
wheat of all other countries, can be grown 
in unlimited quantities. In these regions, 
too, are fine grazing lands, where great 
herds of cattle can be raised and fattened at 
little expense. 

British Columbia has most of the resources 
of the other provinces, and some peculiarly 
her own. Her coal mines furnish the only 
high-grade coal found on the Pacific coast. 
Her river sands yield rich returns of gold, 
and in the newly developed Kootenay district, 
in the southern part of the province, some of 
the richest gold and silver deposits ever 
worked in America have been discovered. 
Gigantic pines, firs, and other trees cover 
the greater part of the province, and furnish 
an inexhaustible supply of lumber for export. 
The salmon fisheries are a_never-failing 
source of profit, in which large numbers 
of men are employed. 

This is but a mere hint at the immense 
resources, or, in other words, opportunities 
for the production of wealth of the Dominion 
of Canada. Perhaps some idea of these 


can be formed from the statement of a pro- 
minent Canadian, which is backed up by 
official statistics of lands capable of profitable 
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cultivation, forests, mineral deposits, and 
the productivity of fisheries. He says: 
* Canada has forests, with convenient water- 
power for converting them into timber, 
sufficient to supply houses for more than 
100,000,000 people ; fertile lands which will 
grow grain and meat enough to feed more 
than 100,000,000 people; iron enough to 
cover the country with railroads, and furnish 
machinery for the use of more than 
100,000,000 people ; coal enough to trans- 
port the freight and passenger traffic, and 
run the manufacturing industries of more 
than 100,000,000 people; enough gold, 
copper, nickel and other metals for the 
needs of more than 100,000,000 people ; 
fish of all kinds enough to give 100,000,000 
people a fish dinner one day each week. Yet 
Canada has to-day less than 6,000,000 people 
within her borders. Why ?” 

This is the question for which I tried to 
find an answer during my stay in Canada. 
Here is a country with all the natural con- 
ditions favourable to the rapid production of 
wealth in its various forms. Its climate is 
delightful, and more conducive to the 
energetic pursuit of industry than that of 
the warmer Southern States of the Republic. 
Yet the latter section has been amazingly 
developed during the past twelve or fifteen 
years, rapidly increasing in population, wealth, 
and industrial activity, while Canada has 
been almost at a standstill. The Canadians 
are a strong, hardy, and industrious people, 
keen and quick-witted, easily learning the 
most difficult trades, mastering all handi- 
crafts, and succeeding in every kind of 
business. Among them are many men of 
large abilities, capable of conceiving and 
carrying out great enterprises. The domi- 
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AN HOTEL ‘BUS. 


nant factors in Canadian affairs are men of 
that sturdy Anglo-Saxon stock which has 
colonised and civilised so much of the world. 
Why, then, are they not more prosperous ? 

[ do not wish to discuss here vexed 
questions of trade regulations, nor would it 
be becoming in me, with the brief time at 
my disposal for investigation, to take sides on 
what is one of the Canadian party issues. 
So, instead of trying to give my own explana- 
tion of the backward condition of Canada, I 
will quote the opinion of one of the million 
or more of Canadians who have left their 
native country to find a home in the United 
States. He says :— 

“T was born on a Canadian farm, and 
worked as a farmer until I was grown up. 
I found that, notwithstanding the fertile soil 
gave us good crops, and that we had an 
abundant supply of timber which could be 
easily got ready for market, the farmers in 
my section of the country were nearly all 
poor. Their one great complaint then, as it 
is now in many parts of Canada, was the 
lack of a good market for their products. 
When I left the farm and went to live in a 
small manufacturing town, I found that the 
people there were complaining of the same 
difficulty—no market for their surplus goods. 
The Nova Scotian farmer could not sell his 
eggs, his butter, his chickens, his lambs, or 
his potatoes in his nearest markets— Boston, 
and other cities on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States—because of the high duties 
on these articles. The Nova Scotian miner 


also found that his sale of coal was lessened 
because of the tariff which shuts his product 
out of the nearest market, that of New 
England, by customs duties. 

“Tn recent years extensive steel and iron- 
making industries have been established in 
Nova Scotia, but they are languishing to-day, 
in spite of Government subsidies on all the 
iron and steel produced, because of a lack of 
markets due to the tariff on iron and steel. 
Going up to Quebec and Ontario, we find the 
farmers there shut out of their nearest 
markets in the same way. Hay, barley, 
hops, and mutton, which are easily raised 
in these provinces, would find a market 
in the United States if it were not for 
the tariff. So with the great deposits of 
nickel, the iron of the Lake Superior region, 
the horses, and other animals, with which the 
Canadian market is glutted. All might be 
sold in this country if trade restrictions were 
abolished. 

“The same reasoning holds good in regard 
to the North-West and British Columbia. 
The people of those sections of the country 
are not prosperous mainly because they 
cannot sell their products. In this they 
are hampered by tariff taxes, which serve 
as an almost impassable barrier against trade 
on its natural lines. This is not a question 
of rival theories of protection or free trade. 
It is simply a plain statement of facts as 
they exist. 

“T thoroughly appreciate the necd of 
giving the intending British emigrant, or the 
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intending British investor, a better view of 
Canada as a field for settlement or invest- 
ment. But here comes one great difficulty. 
There are now in various parts of the United 
States over one million Canadians who have 
left their homes, relatives, and friends, to 
make their way in new surroundings. Now, 
of what use is it for you to urge English, 
Scotch, or Irish emigrants to go to Canada, 
so long as under present trade conditions 
we Canadians, who know all about our 
country, and have tried to make a living in 
it, emigrate to the United States ? Is it not 
evident that before Canada can hope to 
attract desirable immigrants or to secure 
foreign capital for investment, she must first 
be able to keep her own people and money 
at home ? ” 

This was how an expatriated Canadian 
looked at it. One of the stay-at-homes, who 
had prospered in spite of adverse conditions, 
would probably have told me that it was the 
larger opportunities offered in the great cities 
of the United States, or the milder climate 
of some sections of that country, which were 
responsible for the wholesale emigration of 
twenty per cent. of the entire population of 


Canada. But against such an explanation 
are the facts that a large portion of the 
Canadian emigration has been to the New 
England States, where there are few or none 
of the natural resources of which Canada has 
such an abundance, and that a large pro- 
portion of the Canadian farmers who have 
left their homes have gone to the blizzard- 
swept States of Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and Kansas. 

That there must have been something 
wrong somewhere in a country from which 
one million of its most enterprising and indus- 
trious citizens found it necessary to emigrate 
will, I think, be admitted without dispute. 
I did, indeed, hear it said by one Canadian 
that his countrymen who went to the United 
States were the kind of people who couldn’t 
succeed in Canada because they would not 
work. But on inquiry in the United States 
I learned that Canadians were everywhere 
regarded there as an active, pushing, go- 
ahead lot, who worked hard as farmers, 
mechanics, servants, clerks, business and pro- 
fessional men, writers, or whatever occupation 
they were engaged in. No, the Canadian 
went to the United States because he wanted 














to work and to be better paid for his services 
than he would have been at home. 

So, if it was not the climate, nor unwilling- 
ness to work, that was responsible for emigra- 
tion from Canada, it would seem that it must 
have been the depression in trade and industry, 
of which I heard complaints in all the cities 
I visited. I know that just now there isa 
world-wide story of hard times to be heard 
in Australia, India, Europe, and even the 
United States, as well as in Canada. But if 
my own observations are to be trusted, I can 
certainly testify that Canada is not prosper- 
ing as her resources and people should ensure 
prosperity. It is to be said, however, that 
here, again, if Canada is the tortoise, and her 
business has none of the “ boom ” inflation of 
the Republic to the south, at the same time 
she does not suffer so much from the reaction 
which always follows a “ boom period,” and 
brings on a long-continued business stag- 
nation. 

Since 1895, however, the tide has turned. 
The French Canadians, who had gone by the 
hundreds to work in the factories in the New 
England States, are returning to settle on 
land in Quebec. The dull times in the factory 
towns have turned them home. The larger 
crops and better prices paid for products of 
Canadian farms are bringing hundreds of 
settlers back from the Western States, and 
planting them to thrive in Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories. 

It must not be supposed that the people of 
Canada are all in a bad way. On the con- 
trary, many of them are getting along fairly 
well. In the maritime provinces the farmers 
are raising good crops, much of which finds 
a market in their manufacturing and seaport 


towns. Diversified farming is becoming more 
common. In some sections fruit-growing is 


an important industry, as the English eaters 
of imported apples well know. Butter and 
cheese are also being made in larger quantities. 
The mining industries are being developed, 
and the fisheries are employing many vessels 
and men. 

In Quebec and Ontario lumbering is ex- 
tensively carried on. In the larger cities 
there is a considerable output of manufac- 
tured goods. The rich soil makes it profitable 
for the farmers to grow some kinds of crops 
for export, in spite of adverse trade conditions, 
and the mineral deposits of these provinces 
are worked to some extent. 

Manitoba and other sections of the North- 
West are exporting certain grains and cattle, 
although not a thousandth part of what 
they are capable of producing. In British 
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Columbia there is just now a boom in gold 
mining, while the farming, lumbering, and 
fishing industries are slowly increasing in 
importance. 

St. John is peculiarly the centre of the 
New Brunswick lumber trade, though many 
other articles are exported from that city. 
It is also the port through which large 
importations of foreign goods are made for 
distribution throughout the province. Like 
Halifax, it is a modern city, with good wharf 
and dock facilities and fine warehouses and 
business buildings. 

Canada is altering with the times. I met 
a very interesting American in my journey 
who had travelled in Canada fifteen years 
ago, and he gave me some very pretty 
pictures of Canadian customs at that time. 
He was in those days in business, and during 
his summer holiday, with that insistent toil 
characteristic of his countrymen, decided to 
tour Canada and see what the merchants in 
his own line were doing in the North. At 
Montreal he called on one merchant after 
another—I need hardly say Scotchmen— 
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but was informed in each case that the 
proprietor had ‘ gone home.” 

“1 can wait,” said my American friend ; 
“will your boss be back to-day ? I cannot 
wait just this moment.” 

* No, sir, not to-day.” 

* To-morrow morning, then ?” 

“Oh, no; he has gone home—gone to 
Great Britain.” And yet we are told that 
Scotchmen never go back to their own 
country. 

He was also surprised to witness a curious 
custom in a suburban town. A _ carriage 
drove up to a store—a handsome, well- 
appointed private turn-out. The groom 
took from the well a large, peculiar-looking 
box, and with difficulty carried it into the 
store. A young, aristocratic lady followed, 
and asked the storekeeper, whom she 
apparently knew, what was the price of 
butter that day ? He told her, and he then 
opened the box and weighed its contents—a 
large quantity of fresh butter. 

“T want three pounds of soap,” the lady 
said, “and two pounds of tea, ten of sugar, 
some almonds and raisins, some blacking, 
and three pounds of rice—that leaves a 
balance of one pound ; and I want you to 
send that amount over to the Library—my 
subscription is due.” 

The New- Yorker looked on this refreshing 
dream of the good old days of trade. The 
same gentleman also informed me that he 
had take part in a hay-bee. Occasionally a 
young Canadian running over to the United 
States leaves the small farm in the hands of 
the womenfolk, and the neighbours gather 
and help the lady of the house to get in the 
hay. You will find the schoolmistress, the 
parson’s daughter, the dairymaid, and the 
domestic servant, all helping to get in the 
hay; you will find the parson and the 
stranger like my friend. They have tea 
when the work is done, and wind up with a 
dance in the evening, for Canadians always 
manage to go in for pleasure and sport on 
every occasion. 

After giving all due credit for what has 
been done and is now doing in Canada, 
the results so far accomplished must be taken 
as an earnest of yet greater things to be. 
That so much has been done proves that 
much more can and ought to be done. The 
work of building up a great and powerful 
dominion, and making it a wealthy and 
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populous country, should be pushed forward 
far more rapidly. To do this two things 
only are needful—men and capital. Men, 
in addition to the natural increase of a 
strong, healthy, and prolific people, Canada 
should get from the Mother Country, as the 
growth of population pushes away from her 
shores those for whom their island home has 
no longer room. The sons and daughters 
of Scottish crofters, of tenant-farmers of 
Ireland, of the sturdy yeomen of England, 
should all find homes and independence in 
Canada. There is room there for all who 
may come, and now that the troublesome 
trade question is settling itself by exchange 
with England there will be no danger that 
the new-comers will find themselves without 
a market for their labour or the products 
of their toil. Each additional immigrant 
will then mean another consumer of farm 
products and manufactured goods, and will 
add to the general prosperity in proportion 
as he himself becomes prosperous. 

The demand for the investment of foreign 
capital in Canada is not so urgent as that for 
more population. Blessed with one of the 
best banking systems in the world, Canada 
is fortunate in possessing sufficient capital 
for all the ordinary demands of business 
interests much greater than those now in 
existence in the country. Indeed, there is a 
considerable amount of Canadian capital 
loaned out in the United States, which, 
progressive as it is in most respects, is yet 
in asad tangle as to its financial system. Of 
course, there has been in past years a 
great deal of British capital sent to Canada 
for investment, and in most cases good 
returns have been paid on it. Under better 
trade conditions there can be no doubt but 
that there are thousands of opportunities 
for British capitalists to get a much 
higher rate of interest than can be had 
at home. 

If my first sight of Canada in a hurry 
results in giving a different impression to 
the too-long-accepted traditional Canada— 
Canada of hardship and cold, of wildness 
and discomfort—and acts as a pointer to those 
hesitating where to emigrate to, I shall be 
satisfied. But Canada must wake up, and 
when she catches the air of her resurrection 
of springtime, see that she keeps awake and 
grows to the full noontide of activity, wealth, 
and strength. 












'N the foreground a dozen torches lit up 
a clearing crouched on the edge of the 
tropical forest. Up and down the 
slippery brown track that wound out of the 
trees through the cluster of nigger huts, 
with their steaming wattle roofs, a crowd of 
gesticulating negroes jabbered and _ jostled 
together in a squall of feverish excitement. 
Beneath them the swamp, haunted by its 
night noises, fell away into a hollow, but 
quickly merged into forest again. Above 
all, the moon hung silver pale, beating 
in almost visible waves of light through the 
white exhalations of the marsh. 

Inside a wall-less hovel, and chained by 
the ankles to a wooden bar which ran across 
the centre of the place, were two men, 
the only whites within thirty miles. One 
of them, a gaunt, big-boned man, had 
propped his shoulder against the ant-eaten 
corner joist and surveyed the scene before 
him with dreamy remoteness. He seemed 
impervious to the hideous gibes flung at him 
by the moving semicircle of blacks. His 


* Copyright, 1899, by K. and Hesketh Prichard, in 
the United States of America. 
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eyelids were bulged with fever and_ his 
shoulder-bones stuck up sharply through 
his grey Norfolk jacket. It was the malaria 
which had placed him in_ his present 
predicament. For days he had seen that 
something was wrong with the negroes on 
the estate, and the fear of treachery had 
kept him fiercely awake until Nature gave 
way under tke strain and he was taken 
sleeping. 

Presently a horn sounded somewhere out 
of sight, the negroes trooped away, and in 
the comparative silence Gordon’s companion 
spoke from the shadow at the other side of 
the hut. 

“Now they’ve got us they'll murder us 
at leisure !”’ he said,in a hoarse, fever-cracked 
voice. 

“We haven’t a chance of escaping or of 
being rescued.” Gordon shifted his aching 
shoulders against the wood. ‘“* Walters and 
O’Brien went down the river last week. 
No, we haven’t the remotest ghost of a 


chance. It’s no use blinking the matter.” 
“The brutes! What’s wrong with 


them ?” 


“T suppose they couldn’t resist the 
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temptation ; the odds enticed them. These 
things do happen periodically on these 
back-of-beyond plantations.” 

“They had no grievances ? ” 

“No,” agreed Gordon, “they hadn't. 
But they naturally prefer idleness to work, 
and that crop down by the river meant for 
them a full month of toil. There are 
thousands of arrobas there, if one.” 

“But what have we done to them? 
We've slaved as hard as any of them. 
sesides, their emancipation would not be 
out to-day if it hadn’t been for your efforts,” 
argued Chisholm wearily. 

“I'm sorry for you, Chisholm ; it’s hard 
on you, after being here only a year,” said 
Gordon, after a pause. “ You can put most 
of the trouble down to Emio—Senhor Emio. 
He hates both of us. It’s the touch of the 
tar-brush in his own hide that the man 
resents. Honestly, he'd kill us with torture 
merely because we happen to have been born 
pure white.” 

“With torture?” repeated Chisholm, 
with a shudder. “I’m not a coward at an 
ordinary time, Gordon, but this swamp fever 
has played the deuce with my nerves.” 

“That’s about the worst of it ; it always 
does,” said Gordon. “ Well, it’s no use 
meeting sorrow half-way, but personally | 
wouldn’t be disposed to put much on our 
chance of being alive in the morning. And 
now, old chap, if you don’t mind, we'll drop 
conversation. There’s a—ah—person away 
at home I’d like to think about as long as I 
can be sure of having any machinery left to 
think with.” 

The moon worked its way through the 
mists of the marsh, and threw painted 
shadows on the age-stained walls of the 
Enghenio. The shouting of the blacks came 
to them in long-drawn cadences which over- 
rode the voices of the marsh. Mammals 
slunk out of the rice-swamp that fringed the 
river, the worst sorts of Brazilian fever took 
visible form and shape, curling up in little 
spirits of vapour from the uneven, green- 
scummed surface of the swamp. Fireflies 
danced and trembled in the mouth of the 
forest beyond. Gordon had closed his eyes 
upon the scene, Chisholm lay at full-length 
on the slime, his head sunk in his arms ; the 
night wore older laggingly. 

For four years past Gordon had held the 
post of manager on a remote plantation 
which lay far back behind the sierras and 
morasses, along the banks of a mighty 
tributary of the Amazon. During that time 
the vexed question of slave emancipation 
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which for the last thirty years has progressed 
by slow stages in Brazil—was becoming 
more and more acute. The negroes were 
intoxicated with their new freedom, and a 
dangerous spirit was spreading and gaining 
every day. Of late Gordon had grown 
aware that the smouldering discontent might 
at any moment break into flame, the 
malingering tended more and more towards 
open idleness ; his orders were met with an 
uncertain defiance. For months, with the 
help of a young assistant, the manager of 
Senhor Da Costa’s coffee and sugar estates 
had hardly held the turbulence of the slaves 
in check. 

But the Fates fought against him at the 
last. Chisholm, unseasoned as he was, went 
down under a swinging attack of malaria ; 
and the endless business of the plantation— 
ploughing, draining, and forest-clearing— 
fell wholly upon Gordon’s shoulders. Hard 
at this toil al! day, and scarcely daring to 
close his eyes at night, he broke down at 
last and awoke to find himself a prisoner. 

Suddenly a sound of approaching voices 
reached them. Gordon put his head down 
between his knees and rubbed his forehead 
against them wearily. Then he sat up and 
thrust away the thoughts of the “ person ” at 
home and stiffened himself for the coming 
ordeal. 

“Who'd be manager to a greasy Portugee 
coffee-planter—a fellow who rakes in all 
the money and lives in Paris?” he asked. 
“It’s a deadly, deadly trade !” 

“Yes, it’s a murderous business,” agreed 
Chisholm. “I haven’t been free of fever 
since I came here. It makes me sick to 
think of old Da Costa enjoying himself in 
Paris while we * 

The sentence reached no conclusion, for a 
thin, undersized mulatto rose up out of the 
wet growth before them. 

So,” he said, “it is annoying to think of 
your master, the Senhor Da Costa, enjoying 
himself in Paris! But rest easy, he will not 
be pleased when he hears of to-night’s 
doings ; although I am afraid neither of you 
gentlemen will live to have the pleasure of 
narrating them to him.” 

The mulatto raised his nose and 
another little laugh. 

“ What are you going to do with us?” 
demanded Gordon. 

“ Ah, that is interesting, is it not ?” said 
the man mockingly. “ You will have a fair 
trial. Be sure of that.” 

A fierce retort rose to Gordon’s lips. He 
detested this late foreman of his, and, further, 
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he strongly suspected him of being the 
originator and ringleader of the revolt among 
the negroes. But he choked the words back. 
It seemed futile to say anything. 

‘* Yes,” continued Emio, “ you shall have 
justice. Yes, I will see to that. You shall 
have a fair trial and I will be judge. I only 
undertake the office at the request of my 
friends over there,” he indicated the group 
of negroes, Who were waiting on the path at 
some distance. ‘ You, Gordon, have taught 
me the meaning of justice—you shall have a 
specimen of it yourself.” 

“To be frank,” said Gordon, “ I can very 


ft 
well understand that it would not do | 
to let us go free, but I can hardly see |} 
for what we are to be tried. A prisoner 
is generally accused of something.” 


The half-caste called up a negro wil 


with a torch, which he stuck in a cleft 

of the old wood and sent the man away. 
Then he looked at Gordon for some moments 
in silence. The lurid, smoky glare lit up his 
face, its blue hollows and yellow prominences 
grooved with hate. As he looked his dark 
lip trembled and drew back in a snarl from 
his teeth. 

“ You Inglese devil !” he said, and stopped 
as if it choked him to say more. “ You low- 
down white! Is it nothing that from the 
day you came here you would not consort 
with me, you would not eat with me, you 
drove me to find companionship with the 
blacks? If I could tell you how TI have 
waited, how I have borne with your con- 
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tempt only to pay you back! I despise the 
negroes, but I hate you! To-night I am 
going to revenge myself on you both.  Kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, as you English 
say. You will be tried and sentenced, and 
there will be two white men the less, thank 
the saints !” 

“When Captain O’Brien comes back he'll 
make you smart for this,” said Gordon in- 
differently. 

The careless tone of superiority stung 
Emio afresh. ; 

“Don’t comfort yourself with that notion. 
When Captain O’Brien hears of it I shall be 


‘*He drew his knife and fiew at Gordon.” 


gone, and your friends can do what they like 
with those black beasts. When he hears 
what’s happened to you he'll leave his mark 
on some of them. If there’s law in Brazil, 
they will have use for it here when they hear 
how the fine white manager of Da Costa’s 
estate died ! ” 

Gordon glanced at Chisholm, who still lay 
motionless in his old position. He saw the 
uselessness of appeal. 

“Get back to your half-brothers,” he said 
insultingly, “and leave us. Yellow men 
pollute the air. Go!” 

The taunt frenzied the mulatto. It liter- 
ally swept him off his feet with rage. He 
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drew his knife and flew at Gordon with 
screaming ferocity. He was within an ace of 
killing the man, when some thought caught 
and checked him. 

“A good trick, you cunning beast!” he 
cried, still panting with passion ; “ but to kill 
you now would be a mercy—how great a 
mercy you have no notion of . . . yet. But 
just to keep you civil, take that—and that !” 

He dug his knife twice into Gordon’s 
cheek; then, as if afraid to trust his self- 
control longer, he rushed down the track. 

“The devil!” said Chisholm hoarsely. 
“ He means business. If he had knifed us, I 
wonder how much pain it would have saved ?” 


IT. 


Men face to face with death are rarely 
talkative; they have too much to think 
about. No other word passed between the 
Englishmen. Gordon mopped his bleeding 
cheek as best he could on his knee and 
shoulder, while Chisholm, leaning up on one 
elbow, found himself vaguely counting the 
buttons on his own leggings. Yet both were 
keenly alive, alive with the alertness of every 
sense which only at such times comes to men. 
The minor sounds near by, the chittering of 
bats in the roof, the furtive rustlings in the 
thicket behind, seemed to pierce through the 
babel of the swamp, but all were drowned in 
the howls and shrieks with which the stream 
of blacks rushed down upon them to hale 
them before the judgment-seat of Emio. 

Gordon they drove ahead, but Chisholm, 
who was literally too weak to walk,‘ they 
dragged and shoved through the huts and 
along the damp path towards the front of 
the Enyhenio, where a great fire lit up the 
scene, a core of red and black set in the 
white enchantment of the night. 

Emio was seated in Gordon’s long chair, 
his legs luxuriously stretched out. For a 
while he appeared to take no notice of the 
prisoners, but an ominous twitching flickered 
at the corners of his mouth. 

When at length he ordered silence the 
circle gathered densely in. 

“ Gentlemen,” began Emio, addressing the 
crowd. He was keeping a strong hand upon 
himself, but at the word he stopped, for 
Gordon, looking round the ring of black 
faces and gleaming eyes, smiled. ‘ Look 
at him, look at the tyrant, he is sneering 
at you! We know how tyrannical he 
has been in his treatment of the coloured 
gentlemen on these estates. He has _pre- 
tended to give you freedom, but what have 





you gained? Is life sweeter? Don’t you 
sweat and toil just as you have always done ? 
The difference is only inname. Yet he expects 
you to be grateful. The laws of Brazil were 
not made for us, but for the tyrants. But 
now that you are free you have the right to 
make laws for yourselves. Use your rights, 
then, and judge this Gordon and the other 
as you please. Who can prevent you ? ” 

‘“* He’s telling you lies,” Gordon struck in, 
“You will be punished heavily for to-night’s 
work. Have you forgotten what the Govern- 
ment did to the people on the Barumba 
plantation ? ” 

Emio shrieked an order to silence him. 

Into the intricacies of that mock trial 
there is no need to go. Vociferous blacks, 
men and women, elbowed and_ outyelled 
each other in their eagerness to heap up a 
mass of accusation. False witnesses were 
at a premium, and whenever the prisoners 
attempted to speak they were silenced at 
the instance of Emio by a dwarf negro, who 
beat them on the mouth witha club. At 
last the long and, to the court, delightful 
business came to an end. The prisoners 
were each found guilty. 

“Have you anything to say for your- 
selves ” asked Emio. 

Gordon, standing stark and tall, began to 
make answer ; but he was not allowed to get 
very far, for he spoke of the vengeance 
which would most assuredly follow and fall, 
and he spoke of it in such a manner as to 
produce a visible effect on the black faces 
that surrounded him. 

At length came the moment for the pro- 
nouncement of the sentence, and Emio arose 
from his chair and spoke. 

* You know, children of the forest and 
swamp, that you are doing right,” he said, 
in a high-pitched voice; “for has not the 
great Water-God shown himself to his people 
after so long atime? Itisasign. He will 
make you successful in your struggle for 
liberty. Fear nothing, therefore, but make 
ready to give him what he asks for. And 
besides *—his tones dropped to a persuasive 
cunning—* who will blame? We _ have 
seen one of them die—of fever. The other 
will have been lost—probably some accident 
in the forest. Make ready, then, for the 
night is passing, and when the sun rises 
your God will arise also and come forth.” 

Several negroes at this got round Gordon, 
and the confusion was deafening. Emio 
seemed to be arguing out some point, and 
finally he got his way, for a procession was 
roughly formed. 
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“Suy farewell to your friend,” he said, hind. Perhaps he will die now. No matter. 
coming up to Gordon. To-night we intend to devote to you.” 
“What are you going to do with him ?” He turned away to give some orders, and 
Gordon asked. Gordon, kneeling down beside Chisholm, saw 
Emio shrugged his shoulders. he was moving a little. . 
“Who knows? We must leave him be- “Good-bye, old chap,” he whispered, but 
his only answer was 
the monotonous 
raving of the sick 
man. 

The preparations 
for departure con- 
tinued, and, very 
much mystified as 
to what was in store 
for him, Gordon 
was placed at the 
head of the little 
procession with 
Emio by his side. 
In this order, wiih 
the rabble following 
at their heels, they 
returned along the 
path, past the huts 
and the place where 
he and Chisholm 
had been kept 
prisoners, and so 
entered the forest. 
Here two or three 
men were sent ahead 
to clear the way. 
From this Gordon 
concluded that he 
was to be taken to- 
wards the river, 
which in part of its 
course spread out 
through miles of 
unreclaimed swamp 
and virgin forest. 
Also he noticed that 
the procession 
moved with increas- 
ing caution. The 
usual loquacity of 
the negroes was re- 
placed by silence, a 
touch passing from 
one to another indi- 

cated a change of 
direction or a danger 
Ge - y to be avoided. To Gordon 
“A knife pricked ; 7 ae J the distance seemed inter- 
him sharply in We raat minable, and still the stealthy, 
the side. ; ; : ” 
; ii uncanny procession held on its 
way. 
“Come.” Emio suddenly took the 
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Englishman’s arm and led him round 
through a deeper density of forest. 

Gordon found himself at the head of a 
little game-track which wound down to the 
lagoon, where a great tree overhung against 
the pale light. 

“‘ Now, senhor, can you guess the manner 
in which you are to leave us for the next 
world ?” Emio hissed softly in his ear. 

Gordon’s eyes ranged down the little trail 
to the great tree-branch that crossed it above 
and so beyond to the lagoon, which was but 
a deep backwater of the river. The lagoon 
lay in oily black smoothness and shot as a 
silk with silver where the moonlight fell 
upon it in delicate tracery. Through the 
gloom of the forest they could hear the 
hollow gulp and gurgle of the falling river. 
The night was overburdened with a wet heat, 
and the chorus of bull-frogs seemed to grow 
louder. 

“You know now ?” 

“Upon my word, no,’ 
aloud. 

A knife pricked him sharply in the side. 

“ Be silent. This, senhor, is in the nature 
of an experiment as far as I am concerned, 
but the people know more about these things. 
You see the branch over the track—the moon 
just catches it. Along that the great water- 
serpent lies and waits. Our people have 
watched a long time, but only lately has he 
been discovered.” 

* An anaconda ; well? ” 

* You see, we would not wish to give youa 
common death, but this one—to wait through 
the long hours for the great serpent and then 
to feel his coils drop upon you. Whatdo you 
think ? Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed under 
his breath. “We will leave you tied there 
under the tree, and to-morrow, till the heat 
of the day, for it is often not until the ‘eat 
of the day that the Water-God comes. After 
that we will return and look at you. The 
great snake, which these black fools worship, 
may or may not see fit to attend to your affair. 
If he does—well, there is an end of you. 
If not, why, we shall continue to come and 
look at you day by day. You will be very 
near the water, senhor, and I daresay you 
you will be thirsty, so that whether the snake 
comes or not it will be all the same this day 
week! These idiots will pray that the God 
of the Lagoon may swallow you, as an omen, 
you understand. Antonio, José, bring the 
ropes.” 

Gordon, brave man as he undoubtedly was, 
could not repress a shudder at the thought 
of the horrible fate in store for him. He 
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Gordon answered 
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remembered the hints and rumours he had 
heard from time to time of the secret 
meetings of the blacks on the plantation, and 
in connection with these there flashed across 
his memory sinister tales of the hereditary 
rites which the forefathers of these peoples 
were said to have imported with them from 
the shores of Africa. 

Everything became plain to him now— 
the strange God of which Emio spoke, to 
whom the negroes would give the praise of 
their successful revolt. He saw with what 
cunning the mulatto had turned their 
grotesque superstitions to serve his own 
purposes. 

He remembered how the darkskin all the 
world over looks to the snake for the 
marvellous, how it forms the nucleus round 
which his superstitions centre. The guardian 
spirit of each Zulu takes the form of a snake, 
his Ehlosé. The Hindoo worships the cobra, 
the Haytian Vaudoux worshipper offers 
human sacrifices to the harmless serpent. 
Further, Gordon knew that the African has 
no moral restraint in the matter. He will offer 
up his own flesh and blood, and he thinks 
himself blessed in doing so. How much 
more then would these raving negroes 
sacrifice him to their fetich. 

There was a clear continuity in the whole 
plot. By means of the presence of the great 
water-snake Emio had incited the negroes 
to this foolish rising. He had doubtless 
encouraged them by pointing out that they 
were certainly under the protection of this 
father of serpents, and the curiously moulded 
minds of the newly emancipated slaves turned 
tumultuously towards so congenial a gospel. 

Gordon felt to the full the irony, even the 
humour of the situation. To his own efforts 
in a great degree the negroes owed their lately 
acquired freedom, and to celebrate it they had 
decided to sacrifice him, their emancipator ! 


ITT. 


Atv last he was alone. The negroes had 
trooped away silently. For a time Gordon’s 
breath came in gasps that sounded thunderous 
in his own ears. The man’s thoughts were 
terribly concentrated on his danger. The 
falling river still gulped in the far darkness ; 
the moon had left the upper heavens dark 
and star-spangled. A crash sounded now 
and again from the depths of the forest, for 
in the forest it is never still. The minutes 
dragged out their unnatural length. 

Lashed upright and motionless to a stake 
under the great tree, Gordon’s mind wore 
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round in a narrowing circle of imaginings. 
He might have many hours to wait before 
death came to him, for the anaconda does 
not leave the river ooze until the sun has 
warmed his basking-place. 

Fear is kept alive by hope, and in spite of 
everything Gordon toiled to free himself, 
His mouth was parched with effort, his eyes 
were swollen and aching, cramps came upon 
him, and so was made up the endless 
sequence of his agonies. A weak man would 
have dropped all effort and resigned himself ; 
but to Gordon such surrender would have 
been cowardly. It was outside his nature to 
give up the battle. 

Do what he would, the man’s eyes turned 
and turned again through all those awful 
hours of darkness to the faint glimmer of 
steel beneath him. For Emio, as a last 
addition to the torture, had bethought him 
of leaving a knife upon the ground in front 
of his victim, within reach of a free arm, but 
impossible for Gordon. 

His view was terminated in front by a 
cane-swamp, and above him the great tree 
spread like the frame of some gigantic fan 
over which writhed a network of fat-leaved 
creepers. 

The day found him still battling with his 
bonds. Slowly the full sunshine permeated 
the forest. The monkeys ceased their gam- 
bols and their chatter. He had worked his 
left arm almost loose when he was aware that 
an uncanny hush had dropped over the 
forest. Then the hush merged into a swish 
of reeds and the shuffling, hissing sound of a 
great body moving. His struggles waned to 
rigidity. He could not see, his only view 
was the cane-swamp, now all dimmed and 
blood-spotted through the anguish of his vigil. 
He forced his neck round until he saw the 
knotted ends of the branch and he knew he 
was a bare ten feet from the monstrous pre- 
sence above. He was waiting, and the inten- 
sity of his compelled stillness ached and 
throbbed. 

The distant sounds of the swamp grew 
farther away and farther yet. His whole 
world was compressed into the shadow of the 
creeper-hung tree. The voice of the river 
droned and then it ceased altogether from 
his ears. His senses were dead to anything 
outside his own agony. He drew up his 
shoulders to protect his head, and the moment 
seemed to stay with him for ever. 

Then he heard the sound like the cracking 
and grinding of coffee-beans in a mill ; a hiss 
drilled in upon the silence, as the great bulk 
of the snake unloosed and whipped through 





the leafy gloom above him. The impact of 
the whirling coils carried him and the broken 
stake to the ground together. 

The breaking of the stake partially re- 
leased Gordon; his arm was free, and in 
falling he snatched at the knife as he was 
swept into the crushing battle. 

All feeling passed from his lower limbs in 
a swelling of pain, the fetor of the snake's 
breath struck him like a blow as the 
flickering tongue darted about his cheek. In 
swung the head, and the paintings and 
pencillings of it leaped and danced before his 
eyes. He was not afraid now. He slashed 
at it with the knife, missed, then caught, and 
he thrust it in and in. 

The cane-swamp receded into distance, 
the great tree above seemed to climb 
mountainously into heaven and then swoop 
down upon him. A lizard by its hole 
changed into all the colours of the rainbow 
and settled into a deep glowing scarlet. 

* * * * * 


He awoke to the crack of a rifle anda 
confused shouting. His chest seemed 
bursting under a great weight, and as he 
opened his eyes the world swayed about him. 

“Here he is!” shouted a voice. ‘ By 
Jove, he’s alive! Here, Gordon, old man.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, O’Brien, take me out 
of this!” he groaned. 


** Here, catch hold of me,” said O’Brien. ° 


“You're all right. I’ve just shot that 
mulatto foreman of yours. He seemed to 
deserve it. That’s the way. Chisholm ? 
We have him safe. He'll pull through. 
We came over to borrow some paradox 
cartridges and found—hold up, Walters ! 
Now shove the beast off him.” 

The great reptile dropped lifelessly away 
from Gordon’s body into the slime below 
him, and for a period he almost wished they 
had left him to die as the blood began to 
return to his compressed limbs with great 
throbs. 

“ You got him just on the spot.” Walters 
kicked the snake’s head over. ‘ Just where 
the backbone meets the structure of the 
head.” 

Gordon pushed his wet hair from his pain- 
weary eyes. The blossoms of the creeper 
glowed in the light filtering down from 
above, the disturbed and disgusted monkeys 
chattered again in the branches, the forest- 
life fell back into its usual channels. 

They lifted Gordon into a sling hammock, 
borne by four sullen negroes, and the little 
group padded heavily away. 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Photo by Elliott & Pry, Baker Street. 


HE deep and widespread interest which 
the writings of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
have excited has naturally led to 

curiosity concerning their author and to a 
desire to know the conditions of his life. 
Much has been written about him which 
has had little or no foundation in truth. It 
seems, then, worth while, in order to prevent 
false or mistaken reports from being accepted 
as trustworthy, and in order to provide for 
the public such information concerning 
Mr. Kipling as they have a right to possess, 
that a correct and authoritative statement 
of the chief events in his life should be 
published. This is the object of the follow- 
ing brief narrative. 


tudyard Kipling was born at Bombay on 
the 30th of December, 1865. His mother, 
Alice, daughter of the Rev. G. B. Macdonald, 
a Wesleyan preacher, eminent in that de- 
nomination, and his father, John Lockwood 
Kipling, the son also of a Wesleyan preacher, 
were both of Yorkshire birth. They had 
been married in London early in the year, 
and they named their firstborn child after 
the pretty lake in Staffordshire on the 
borders of which their acquaintance had 
begun. Mr. Lockwood Kipling, after leaving 
school, had served his apprenticeship in one 
of the famous Staffordshire potteries at 
Burslem, had afterwards worked in the 
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studio of the sculptor, Mr. Bernie Philip, 
and from 1861 to 1865 had been engaged on 
the decorations of the South Kensington 
Museum. During the American war, and in 
the years immediately following, the trade of 
Bombay was exceedingly flourishing, the city 
was immensely prosperous, a spirit of inflation 
possessed the Government and the people 
alike, there were great designs for the im- 
provement and rebuilding of large portions 
of the town, and a need was felt ‘for artistic 
oversight and direction of the works in hand 
and contemplated. There was an English 
School of Art in Bombay, and the distinction 
which Mr. Lockwood Kipling had already 
won by his native ability and thorough train- 
ing led to his being appointed in 1865 to go 
to Bombay as the “Professor of Architectual 
Sculpture in the British School of Art. 

It was thus that Rudyard Kipling came to 
be boru in the most cosmopolitan city of the 
Eastern world, and it was there, and in its 
neighbourhood, that the first three years of 
the hoy’s life were spent, years in which every 
child receives ineffaceable impressions, shaping 
his conceptions of the world, and in which a 
child of peculiarly sensitive nature and active 
disposition, such as this boy possessed, lies 
open to myriad influences that quicken and 
give colour to his imagination. 

In the spring of 1868 he was taken by his 
mother for a visit to England, and there, in 
the same year, his sister was born. In the 
next year his mother returned to India with 
both her children, and the boy’s next two 
years were spent at and near Bombay. 

He was a friendly and receptive child, 
eager, interested in all the various entertain- 
ing aspects of life in a city which, “ gleaning 
all races from all lands,” presents more 
diversified and picturesque varieties of human 
condition than any other, East or West. A 
little incident which his mother remembers 
is not without a pretty allegoric significance. 
One day at Nasik, on the Dekkan plain, not 
far from Bombay, the little fellow, trudging 
over the ploughed field with his hand in 
that of the native husbandman, called back 
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to her in the Hindustani, which was as 
familiar to him as English, “Good-bye ; this 
is my brother.” 

In 1871 Mr. and Mrs. Kipling went with 
their children to England, and being com- 
pelled to return to India the next year, they 
took up the sorrow common to Anglo-Indian 
lives in leaving their children “ at home.” 
They were put in charge of friends at South- 
sea, near Portsmouth. It was a hard and 
sad experience for the boy. The originality 
of his nature and the independence of his 
spirit had already become clearly manifest, 
and were likely to render him unintelligible 
and perplexing to those who might have 
charge of him unless they were gifted with 
unusual perceptions and quick sympathies. 
Happily, his mother’s sister, Mrs. (now Lady) 
Burne-Jones, was near at hand, in case of 
need, to care for him. 

In the spring of 1877 Mrs. Kipling came 
to England to see her children, and was 
followed the next year by her husband. The 
children were removed from Southsea, and 
Rudyard, grown into a companionable, active- 
minded, interesting boy, now thirteen years 
old, had the delight of spending some weeks 
in Paris with his father, attracted thither by 
the Exhibition of that year. His eyesight 
had been for some time a source of trouble 
to him, and the relief was great from glasses, 
which were specially fitted to his eyes, and 
with which he has never since been able to 
dispense. 

On the return of his parents to India 
early in 1878 Rudyard was placed at the 
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school of Westward Ho, at Bideford, in 
Devon. This school was one chiefly intended 
for the sons of members of the Indian ser- 
vices, most of whom were looking forward 
to following their fathers’ career as servants 
of the Crown. It was in charge of an ad- 
mirable -head-master, Mr. Cormell Price, 
whose character was such that he won the 
affection of his boys no less than their 
respect. The young Kipling was not an 
easy boy to manage. He chose his own 
way. His talents were such that he might 
have held a place near the highest in his 
studies, but he was coitent to let others 
surpass him in lessons while he yielded to 
his taste for devoting himself to original 
composition and to much reading in books 
of his own choice. He became the editor 
of the school paper, he contributed to the 
columns of the local Bideford Journal, he 
Wrote a quantity of verse, and was venture- 
sume enough to send to the London World 
a copy of verses, Which to his infinite satisfac- 
tion was accepted and published. Some of 
his verses were afterward collected in a little 
volume, privately printed by his parents at 
Lahore, with the title “ Schoolboy Lyrics.” 
All through his time at school his letters to 
his parents in India were such as to make it 
clear to them that his future lay in the field 
of literature. 

His literary gifts came to him by inherit- 
ance from both father and mother, and they 
were nurtured and cultivated in the circle 
of relatives and family friends with whom 
his holidays were spent. The assistant- 
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master at Westward Ho, in whose house he 
was, though little satisfied with the boy’s 
progress in the studies of the school, gave 
to him the liberty of his own excellent library. 
The holidays were spent at the Grange, in 
South Kensington, the home of his aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Burne-Jones, and 
here he came under the happiest possible 
domestic influences, and was brought into 
contact with men of highest quality, whose 
lives were given to letters and the arts, 
especially with William Morris, the closest 
intimate of the household of the Grange. 
Other homes were open to him, where the 
pervading influence was that of intellectual 
pursuits, and where he had access to libraries 
in which he was allowed to wander and _ to 
browse at his will. The good which came 
to him directly and indirectly from these 
opportunities can hardly be overstated. To 
know, to learn, to love, and to be loved by 
such a man as Burne-Jones was a supreme 
blessing in his life. 

In the autumn of 1882, having finished his 
course at school, a position was secured for 
him on the Civil and Military Gazette, 
Lahore, and he returned to his parents in 
India, who had meanwhile removed from 
Bombay to that city, where his father was 
at the head of the most important school of 
the arts in India. The Civil and Military 
(razette is the chief journal of North-western 
India, owned and conducted by the managers 
and owners of the Allahabad Pioneer, 
the ablest and most influential of all Indian 
newspapers published in the interior of the 
country, 

For five years he worked hard and steadily 
on the Gazette. Much of the work was 
simple drudgery. He shirked nothing. ‘The 
editor-in-chief was a somewhat grim man, 
who believed in snubbing his subordinates, 
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and who, though he recognised the talents 
of the “clever pup,” as he called him, and 
allowed him a pretty free hand in his con- 
tributions to the paper, yet was inclined to 
exact from him the full tale of the heavy 
routine work of a newspaper office. 

But these were happy years. For the youth 
was feeling the spring of his own powers, 
was full of interest in life, was laying up 
stores of observation and experience, and 
found in his own home, not only domestic 
happiness, but a sympathy in taste and a 
variety of talent and accomplishment which 
acted as a continual stimulus to his own 
genius. Father, mother, sister, and brother, 
all played and worked together with rare 
combination of sympathetic gifts. In 1885 
some of the verses, with the writing of which 
he and his sister had amused themselves, 
were published at Lahore in a little volume 
entitled ‘ Echoes,” most of them being 
lively parodies on some of the poems of 
the popular poets of the day; the little 
book had its moment of narrowly limited 
success, and opened the way for the wider 
notoriety and success of a volume into which 
were gathered the ‘“ Departmental Ditties” 
that Had appeared from time to time in the 
Gazette. Many of the stories which were 
afterwards collected under the now familiar 
title of “ Plain Tales from the Hills” also 
made their first appearance in the Gazette, 
and attracted wide attention in the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

Kipling’s work for five years at Lahore 
had indeed been of such quality that it was 
not surprising that he should be called down 
to Allahabad in 1887 to take a place upon 
the editorial staff of the Pioneer. The 
training of an Anglo-Indian journalist is 
peculiar. He has to master knowledge of 
many kinds, to become thoroughly acquainted 
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with the affairs of the English administration 
and the conditions of Anglo-Indian life, and 
at the same time with the interests, the 
modes of life and thought of the vast 
underlying native population. 

The Pioneer issued a weekly as well as 
a daily edition, and in addition to his regular 
work upon the daily paper Kipling continued 
to write for the weekly issue stories similar to 
those which had already won him reputation, 
and they now attracted wider attention than 
before. His home at Allahabad was with Pro- 
fessor Hill, a man of science attached to the 
Allahabad College. But the continuity of 
his life was broken by various journeys un- 
dertaken in the interests of the paper, one 
through Rajputana, from which he wrote a 
series of descriptive letters, called “ Letters 
of Maryue”; another to Calcutta and 
through Bengal, which resulted in “ The 
City .of Dreadful Night” and other letters 
describing the little-known conditions of the 
vast Presidency ; and, finally, in 1889, he 
was sent off by the Pioneer on a tour 
round the world, on which he was accom- 
panied by his friends, Professor and Mrs. 
Hill. Going first to Japan, he thence went 
to America, writing on the way and in America 
the letters which appeared in the Pioneer 
under the title of “ From Sea to Sea,” and in 
September, 1889, he arrived in London. 

His Indian repute had not preceded him 
to such degree as to make the way easy for 
him through the London crowd. But after 
a somewhat dreary winter, during which lie 
had been making acquaintances and had 
found irregular employment upon news- 
papers and magazines, arrangements were 
made with Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for 
the publication of an edition of ‘“ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.” The book appeared 
in June. Its success was immediate. The 
reprint of Kipling’s other Indian stories and 
poems speedily followed, and the issue of the 
new tales and poems, which showed the wide 
range of his creative genius. Each was a 
fresh success; each extended the circle of 
Mr. Kipling’s readers, till now he is the most 
widely known of English authors. The list 
which follows this sketch gives the dates of 
his many publications. 

In 1891 Mr. Kipling left England for a 
long voyage to South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ceylon, and thence to visit his 
parents at Lahore. Soon after his return 
to England he was married in London to Miss 
Balestier, daughter of the late Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier, of New York. Shortly after their 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. Kipling visited Japan, 
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and in August they went to America. They 

established their home at Brattleborough, 

Vermont, where Mrs. Kipling’s family had a 

large estate; and here, in a pleasant and 

beautifully situated house which they had 
built for themselves, their two eldest children 
were born, and here they continued to live 

till September, 1896. The winter of 1897-8 

was spent by Mr. Kipling and his family, 

accompanied by his father, in South Africa. 
Returning to England in the spring of 

1898, he took a house at Rottingdean, near 

Brighton, with the intention of making it his 

permanent home. Of the later incidents of 

his life there is no need to speak, so con- 
stantly have they been chronicled by the 

Press. 
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CHAPTER T. 

OW strange it seems to recall those 
days after this long lapse of time, 
and all the adventures that havo 

come between! When I think of the chiid 
whose curious fancies, strange whims, and 
still stranger life I am about to portray, 
I find myself inclining towards what is cer- 
tainly a feeling of bewilderment, and one 
that might almost be said to be akin to pain. 
That the little fellow [ can see in my mind’s 
eye, playing so happily on the far side of that 
dark river of years, is myse//, the man sitting 
in this chair, who, pen in hand, is trying so 
hard to arrange his thoughts, is to me 
scarcely believable. Between the two there 
looms so vast a difference that it woull 
appear as if no possible connecting link could 
serve to unite them with each other. Whether 
[am better or worse for the change must be 
left for more competent judges to decide. 
Looking back, I can scarcely determine 
which is the first event in my life that I 
can recall. I have always declared that I 
have a very faint recollection of being held 
up by my mother ata window to see my 
father present a new pair of colours to his 
favourite regiment of Guards in the Palace 
Square. But if, as they say, that event hap- 
pened exactly twenty-five years ago—and the 
records of the regiment are there to prove it 
—well, then my memory must be a more 
than ordinarily good one, seeing that, at the 
time, I could not have been more than three 
years of age. Imperfect though that recol- 


lection may be, however, it is quite certain 
that I can distinctly remember the day, two 
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years later, when my brother, the Crown 
Prince Maximilian, being then a boy of nine, 
led his regiment for the first time past my 
father on parade. [can remember also 
crying bitterly because | was not permitted 
to accompany him, which eagerness on my 
part—so I have been informed since—was 
accepted by my mother’s ladies-in-waiting as 
a sign that a great military career awaited me. 
That I have not so far justified either 
their hopes or their good opinion of me 
must be set down by the charitably minded 
as the result of a lack of opportunity. In 
a sense, however, it has proved almost 
true; but how that came about will be 
told in its proper place. In the mean- 
time, having a long story to tell, and not 
much space to tell it in, it is necessary that 
I should return to my earliest recollections 
with as much speed as possible. 

To enter upon my story proper it is only 
fit that I should commence with a_ brief 
account of my poor father. Maximilian the 
Fourth, King of Pannonia, as all the world 
is aware, was a monarch foredoomed to 
trouble from his cradle. Indeed, regarded 
as a whole, his life seems to me to have been 
the saddest in all the length of our house’s 
history, and those who have studied the 
annals of Pannonia will be able to attest the 
va_ue of that assertion. For the reason that 
so much has been written concerning him, 
and by abler pens than mine, it is scarcely 
necessary that I should remind my readers 
that his succession to the throne was the result 
of an accident. But for a fatal shot, fired 
in the excitement of a wolf hunt, which 
stretched the heir lifeless upon the snow, he 
would in all human probability never have 
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been called upon to undertake the responsi- 
bilities for which he was not only by nature, 
but, also, by inclination, so totally unfitted. 
A scholar of the finest type, essentially a 
reciuse, more at his ease in his library than 
in the council-chamber, happier holding a pen 
than when carrying his sword, I must admit 
it is to me a matter of wonderment 
that he succeeded even as well as he did. 
A loveless marriage, thrust upon him by 
the exigencies of State, when his inclina- 
tions tended in another and very different 
direction, marked the next downward step in 
his career. My mother, if I may declare 
what the world already knows, was the eldest 
daughter of Alexander X., King of Gotha, 
and was as ambitious as my father was the 
reverse. Where he was only too glad to 
find an opportunity of effacing himself she 
at first boldly courted the admiration of the 
world. Among other things she insisted 
upon the extremes of Court ceremonial being 
observed, and under her rule the sleepy old 
Palace woke to new life. Neighbouring 
sovereigns were repeatedly our guests, en- 
tertainment followed entertainment, each 
conducted on the most lavish scale, until 
the. country, who at first inclined towards 
applause, began to show unmistakable signs of 
disapproval. Things were said in the Reichs- 
rath that should have been sufficient to 
convince anyone less absorbed in his private 
affairs than my father, and less wilful than 
my mother, how foolish was the course 
they were pursuing. When, eventually, the 
Prime Minister, the Count von Marquart, 
to whom I shall have occasion to refer at 
intervals in the course of my _ narrative, 
ventured upon a remonstrance, my mother 
cut him short with a hasty speech that 
was destined to rankle in his heart and 
which laid the foundation-stone of the quarrel 
that, for the rest of their lives, existed be- 
tween them. Fortunately, however, for the 
Kingdom’s affairs, Time is able to accomplish 
what Argument and Diplomacy cannot hope 
to achieve. The duties of motherhood, and 
a long and serious illness which followed my 
advent into this troublesome world, put it out 
of her power to adhere to the dangerous 
course she had hitherto been following. 
Much to everyone’s surprise, when she was 
fully recovered, it was found that the craving 
for excitement which had hitherto possessed 
her had completely vanished. The change, 
however, as is so often the case, had come 
too late ; the mischief had been done. The 
Pannonians, as a race, so it has been said, 
are among the most undemonstrative of 
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the inhabitants of Europe. It is possible 
that this may be so. I am not going to 
admit or to combat the accusation. One 
thing, however, is quite certain. If they 
are phlegmatic, they are also retentive ; and 
having once received an impression, or 
allowed themselves to become prejudiced in 
any given direction, they seldom, if ever, 
return to their original condition. 

For this reason, while the change in my 
mother was apparent to all who were brought 
into immediate contact with her, and by 
hearsay tomany who were not, the greater pro- 
portion or the populace were of the opinion 
that every calamity that befell the nation for 
years to come was attributable, either directly 
or by inference, to her recklessness and 
extravagance in the past. That the great 
ceremonials and festivities, balls, concerts, and 
hunting parties were no longer to be witnessed 
by the public eye was in their minds no sort 
of proof that they did not exist. With the 
strange perversity that so often characterises 
the actions of a nation, those who had been 
most dazzled and delighted when she had 
lifted the sombre old Court life from its 
former stagnation into its present glittering 
effervescence constituted themselves her 
most bitter accusers now that she had changed 
her ways. 

Thus the inevitable drew nearer, while 
my mother attended to her nursery with 
as much devotion as could have been 
displayed by any ovrgeois parent, and my 
father pored over his books in the north- 
west tower of the Palace, translating Ovid 
when he should have been pulling at the ropes 
of Government and endeavouring to prevent 
the ship of State from foundering. Thus 
the country, delivered over to the mercy 
of party politics, rushed blindly on towards 
the maelstrom that was presently to engulf 
it and with it our devoted family. 

Having thus formally introduced my father 
and mother to your notice, it is necessary that 
I should perform the same ceremony for my 
brother and myself. Surely never were two 
lads more different. Max, the Crown Prince, 
was, as I have already remarked, my senior 
by four years, and to me he was the in- 
carnation of all that was manly and heroic. 
At the time of which I am about to tell you 

the turning point of our fortunes, as it 
turned out—he was twelve years old,advanced 
for his age, and showing promises of de- 
veloping into a tall and powerful man. In 
face he resembled my mother more than my 
father ; he had her dark, piercing eyes, and, 
if the truth must be confessed, he was also 
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gifted with a very large amount of her 


temper and love of power. It was said that 
he was a born ruler of men, and some went 
even so far as to predict that when he 
ascended the throne, Pannonia under his in- 
fluence would resume her proper place among 
the leading nations of the earth. But alas ! 
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the old distich.” 


how strangely things fall out! That which 
we count a certainty seldom comes to pass, 
while it has become a commonplace among 
us that the unexpected always happens. As 
an example, and at the risk of being thought 
tedious, I must put on record an incident as 
strange as, at the time, it was disconcerting. 
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One dey Max and I, accompanied by our 
tutcr, wero riding on the road that leads 
from tho city towards the village of 
Schartz7am, at the foot of the mountains. 
Five railes from home the pony Max was 
riding threw a shoe, and it became necessary 
for us to call a halt at a blacksmith’s shop, 
in order that another might be substituted. 
The village itself was only a tiny place, and 
it soon became evident to us that, although 
living so near to the capital, the smith was 
quite unaware of our identity. We had 
dismounted, and were standing at the door 
watching the work in hand, when a number 
of gipsies made their appearance in the 
street. The majority of the party had 
passed us and turned the corner; only a 
withered beldam, hobbling along with the 
assistance of a stick, remained behind. On 
seeing us she paused and, addressing Max, 
asked for charity. Upon his giving her a 
coin she inquired whether he would like his 
fortune told in return. Doctor Liechardt, 
feeling a certain responsibility in the matteér, 
was about to order her to be off, but Max, 
who had always a touch of the mystical and 
romantic in his character, begged him to 
allow her to remain. 

“She shall tell my fortune,” he said, 
taking some money from his pocket and 
handing it to the old woman. ‘“ Who knows 
but that she may be able to give me a hint 
that may some day be of use tome?” The 
worthy doctor, who never willingly thwarted 
Max in anything, was perforce compelled to 
agree. Accordingly he held out his hand 
and the old crone took it. For a few 
moments she studied its lines attentively. 

“You have started your life on good terms 
with the world,” she began at last.‘ Fortune 
favours you now; but the time will come 
when she will not, and you will be obliged to 
go your way alone. You have a proud heart 
and you desire great things. When the 
time is ripe you will walk rough paths and 
will travel to afar country. Your dreams 
will go with you, but when you return it will 
be too late to win your heart’s desire. - I 
can say no more.” 

“You have not said very much,” replied 
Max, with what I could not help noticing 
was not his usual laugh. “ Nor is what you 
have told me very encouraging. However, 
I suppose it will prove as true as most of 
your prophecies. And now, Paul, you must 
have your fortune told. Perhaps you can 
find something better in your lucky bag for 
my brother.” ; 

At first I would have drawn back, being 
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at that time rather a timid boy, but Max’s 
wishes were always law tome. I accordingly 
held out my hand, at the same time giving 
the old woman the necessary money where- 
with to cross it. As before, she bent over 
and studied the palm attentively. I can see 
her wrinkled old face now, peeping out, with 
its raven tresses, from beneath her coloured 
hood. As it soon appeared, the prophecy 
in my case was to be a happier one than 
she had offered Max. I was to retain the 
love of my friends, to enjoy long life, to 
possess a beautiful wife, and to see many 
happy children clustering round my knee. 
She had got as far as this when she looked 
into my face. What she saw there seemed to 
startle her. 

“T read it on his hand,” she resumed, 
more than half to herself. Then looking 
fixedly at me once more, she continued, but 
with greater respect than she had yet shown, 
“(io on and prosper, child. Though they 
know it not, the people’s heart goes with 
thee.” 

Then, in a strange, sing-song voice, and still 
looking steadfastly at my face, she repeated 
the old distich which has been popular in 
our country for so many hundreds of years. 
Translated into English it runs somewhat as 
follows : 

** Pannonia’s king shall firmly sit, 
As long as Michael's cross doth fit.” 

Then, bidding me remember what the 
gipsy had said, and before we could stop 
her or question her further, she left us and 
went hobbling after her party. Even now | 
can feel the awkwardness of the next few 
moments. It had all been so sudden and so 
unexpected that it had taken us completely 
by surprise. I was only a child, and I knew 
I was not to blame ; nevertheless, I looked 
appealingly at Max as if for forgiveness. 
His handsome face was black with passion. 
I placed my hand upon his arm, asking him 
to forgive me, begging him not to be angry 
because of a gipsy’s idle words. He threw 
my hand off, however, saying that he was 
scarcely likely to allow himself to be made 
angry by an old fool who had plainly shown 
that she was not in the possession of her 
senses. However that might be, for the 
rest of the ride he held himself aloof from 
us, only speaking when he was spoken to, 
and then with a bitterness that was older 
than his years, and, if possible, more uncom- 
fortable than his silence. In my own mind 
[ believe it was from that day that the 
estrangement, which afterwards existed be- 
tween us, might be said to have dated. The 




















mere fact that I happened to possess, though 
at that time very faintly, the peculiar cross- 
like indentation between the brows that 
tradition says was bequeathed to us by Duke 
Michael, the founder of our house, and 
which it is said none but those destined to 
rule the Kingdom ever possess, should not 
have made any difference in our feelings 
towards each other. Be that as it may, 
however, it did undoubtedly alienate us, and 
was to become an even greater bone of con- 
tention between us as the years progressed. 

One more digression from the direct path 
of my narrative, and I shall be at liberty to 
proceed straight ahead. 

Among the great nobles of the Kingdom 
there was one who commanded an influence 
in certain quarters second only to that of the 
King himself. This was Prince Ferdinand of 
Lilienhohe, a brilliant man in every way, 
but a bitter enemy of the Ramonyi family. 
It was his misfortune never to be able to 
allow himself to forget that more than a 
hundred years ago one of his line had, 
for a brief period, sat upon the throne of 
Pannonia, and this knowledge had proved the 
evil factor of his life. Out of it he had 
permitted an idea to take root and grow, 
until it had passed beyond his control. Being 
well thought of by a certain section of the 
community, particularly in the northern 
portion of the Kingdom, where he had large 
estates, he did not despair, even now, of 
accomplishing his desire. Plotting and 
scheming were integral parts of his nature, 
and it was not in his power to check them. 
It is not of the Prince himself, however, I 
am going to speak just now, but of his only 
child, his daughter, who was destined in the 
future to play a most important part in the 
drama of my life. 

One morning, just as we were preparing 
to leave the Palace on our daily ride, 
we were the witnesses of what promised to 
be, and might very easily have become, 
a terrible catastrophe. <A carriage, drawn 
by a pair of handsome horses, had just 
turned from the Jungferngasse into the 
Michael Platz, when they took fright at 
something and dashed off at terrific speed 
in the direction of the Palace. In vain the 
coachman, assisted by the groom beside him, 
endeavoured to restrain the frightened 
animals. They had become unmanageable, 
and it looked as if nothing could save the 
carriage, and anyone who might be in it, 
from annihilation. Even now I can feel the 
terror that possessed me as I watched them 
come dashing headlong across the square, 
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making straight for the iron gates of the 
Palace. Instinctively I put up my hand to 
shut out the sight from my eyes. I had 
never seen such a thing before and was well 
nigh paralysed with terror. Then I heard a 
crash, succeed2d by a short silence, which in 
its turn was broken by the screams of the 
injured horses. When I leoked again the 
guard had turned out, and some of the men 
were assisting the coachman, who fortunately 
was not hurt, with the animals, while the 
officer of the day was removing a little girl 
from the carriage to the guard-room inside 
the gates. It seemed miraculous that she 
had not been hurt, for, as it was afterwards 
discovered, she had only fainted from the 
shock she had received. My mother, who 
had witnessed all that had transpired from 
one of the windows, immediately sent a 
servant with instructions that the child was 
to be brought to the Palace, where she could 
be properly attended to. This was done, and 
presently the little one had been examined by 
our own surgeon, and was in my mother’s 
boudoir, recovering from the effects of the 
fright she had received. Side by side, 
unconscious of the part she was one day to 
play in our several destinies, Max and I stood 
and watched ber. For myself, I can say that 
never in my life before had I seen so dainty 
a little creature. Beautiful as she is now, 
the loveliest woman in Europe, they say, 
and I believe they speak the truth, she was 
even more beautiful then. There was a 
spirituality about her, a frailness, that was 
almost unearthly. 

** You have nothing to fear now, little one,” 
said my mother, who held her in her arms. 
“You have had a wonderful escape, and you 
must thank the good God for permitting you 
to come so safely out of it.” Then, turning 
to oneof the servants, she asked whether it had 
been discovered whose carriage it was. The 
man paused for a moment before he replied. 

“Why do you not answer?” my mother 
inquired. ‘Surely you must know ?” 

“T have been given to understand, your 
Majesty,” the man replied respectfully, “ that 
the carriage was the property of his High- 
ness the Prince of Lilienhéhe, and that this 
young lady is his daughter, the Princess 
Ottilie.” 

It was well known in the city that Prince 
Lilienhéhe had at last reached the end of his 
treasonable tether, and that only that day, to 
save him further disgrace, he had been given 
a definite time in which to quit the country. 
You may, therefore, imagine the effect the 
man’s words produced upon us all. Being a 
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child, I could not, of course, understand what 
it meant, but the name of Lilienhdhe had of 
late been of such ominous report In my ears 
that I could scarcely fail to be struck by the 
significance of the incident. The very title 
of the prince who was to go into exile had 
an ogreish ring about it for me, and though | 
had been told on good authority that he was 
a man of remarkably handsome 
appearance, possessed pleasant 
manners, and was devoted to little 
children, [ was very far from 
crediting the statement. In my 
youthful mind a man who was 
notoriously inimical to my own 
family, and who had publicly 
called my mother the Enemy of 
Pannonia, and stated his wish to 
have us turned neck and crop out 
of the country, could never be 
anything but a fiend in human 
shape. To see this beautiful 
creature before me, however, and 
to have it on evidence I could 
trust that she was his daughter, 
I must confess somewhat dis- 
concerted me. I looked at 
the little maid with a fresh 
curiosity, and endeavoured to 
take soundings of the position. 
It was beyond me, however. 
Could she be a second Gerda (1 
was busy with Hans Andersen in 
those days), and would she turn 
out to be a robber maiden who 
tickled yreindeers’ throats with 
her sharp knife and 
langhed to see them 
frightened 2? I was 
in the midst of my 
cogitations, and was 
vaguely wondering 
what the Count von 
Marquart would say mi 
if he knew that his “Af 
enemy's daughter 
was in the Palace, 
when the little maid, 
yearning for younger 
sympathy, I suppose, 
slipped from my 
mother’s knee and, crossing the room t 
where ] stood, took possession of my hand. 

“T like you,” she said, looking up into my 
face with her beautiful eyes; and ever since 
that moment the pressure of her tiny fingers, 
and the remembrance of the look she gave 
me then, have been among my most cherished 
3y my mother’s orders a carriage 
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memories. 


had been ordered for her, and one of the 
ladies-in-waiting had been deputed to take 
her back to her father’s house. While the 
necessary preparations were being made, we 
passed out, still hand in hand, into the great 
vestibule. 

It was the first time for more than a 
hundred years that a Ramonyi and a Lilien- 





































“Tt was the first time for more than a hundred years that a Ramonyi and a 
Lilienhéhe had walked together.” 


héhe had walked together, and there were 
some who looked upon it as an augury. 

It was quite certain that she had not yet 
altogether recovered from the shock the 
accident had given her. Her face was still 
pale and her hand trembled in mine. 

“What is your name ?” she asked in baby 
accents, as we stood before the statue of the 
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Great Founder, the same who had bequeathed 
to me the Michael Cross of famous memory. 

“Paul,” I answered. Paul Michael 
(reorge.” 

I gave it in full in order that the fact 
might be more clearly impressed upon her 
memory. 

“T shall “member,” she returned gravely, 
and for the second time she added, “1 like 
you.” 

At this moment the carriage made its 
appearance, and the Baroness Rabovsdin, to 
whom my mother had entrusted the responsi- 
bility of conveying the child back to her 
father’s house, went down the steps and 
entered it. With a gravity beyond my 
years I led Princess Ottilie to it and helped 
her to her seat beside the Baroness. ‘Then 
the carriage drove away, and that was the 
last I saw of the daughter of the Prince of 
Lilienhéhe for many long years to come. 


CHAPTER II. 

ALTHOUGH my father, acting on the advice 
of his ministers, had taken the decisive step 
of banishing the Prince of Lilienhéhe from 
the country, he had not been able altogether 
to rid himself of the trouble the latter had 
occasioned. It had been growing larger and 
uglier for years, and, on looking back upon 
it now, | am of the opinion that it was his 
last, and I cannot help thinking his greatest, 
imprudence that brought about the disastrous 
end. Be that as it may, the result was 
quickly apparent. The contempt the populace 
felt for us was to be observed in every 
direction. My father, who seldom left the 
Palace, was not brought into actual contact 
with it, but I remember on one occasion my 
mother and I being hooted while driving in 
the Graben. What we had done to deserve 
it I cannot say, but the incident was sufficient 
to show me a side of my mother’s character 
that I had never encountered before. In her 
home life she had, as I have observed already, 
developed into a quiet and loving woman. 
Now, in the face of danger, her old spirit 
came back to her, and I can recall the flash 
that sprang into her eyes, and the con- 
temptuous curl of her lips, as she faced the 
crowd that surged about the carriage. Turn- 
ing to me she took my hand and bade me 
not be frightened, and then glancing at the 
Countess Niedervald, who was sitting opposite, 
and who looked as if she were about to 
collapse, she added sternly, “I beg you will 
let them believe that you are not afraid, 
madam. Our safety depends upon it.” 
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The Countess, who stood in greater awe of 
my mother than of a thousand street ruffians, 
pulled herself together and immediately re- 
paid their Jeers with looks of scorn. 

Ten minutes later we were back at the 
Palace once more, and my father had been 
made acquainted with what had occurred. 
A curious smile flickered over his sphinx- 
like face as he heard the news. 

“You fed your hounds too well at first, 
my dear,” he said, with that quiet cynicism 
which always characcerised him. “ They are 
grumbling now because the supply of bones 
is finished, and they are compelled to fall 
back on stones.” 

I did not realise the force of his allusion 
then, but it has become more plain to me 
since. One thing is quite certain ; it angered 
my mother beyond all measure, and from 
that moment she carried no more complaints 
to him. Even had she done so, it is doubtful 
Whether it would have been of any use. 
“Go to Marquart, your Majesty,” he would 
reply. “He is the real King; I am only 
the figurehead—the puppet, if you like it 
better.” 

As a matter of fact, the time had gone by 
for active interference, and all that could be 
done now was to wait and to endeavour so 
far as was possible to hold the rabble in check 
until some new thing shou!d arise to divert 
their attention. ‘To make matters worse, 
the country was split up into factions ; thus 
for every step gained in one place we lost 
ground elsewhere, and by propitiating one foe 
we enraged another. Some were for deposing 
my father outright and inviting Prince 
Ferdinand to mount the throne, while others 
went even so far as to contemplate doing 
away with royalty and nobles altogether 
and establishing a republic, in which every 
man was to be the equal of his fellow, 
and caste should be swept away entirely. 
They could not realise that their present 
ruler, if he had done nothing else, had at 
least given them the benefits of peace. He 
was not ambitious, like his neighbour on the 
north, nor aggressive, like his fellow on the 
south ; and in consequence the country 
flourished as it could not otherwise have 
hoped to do. It has often struck me since 
that a nation is not unlike a defective dam. 
So long as it holds together it is solid and 
watertight, but let even the faintest trickle 
percolate through its massive sides and more 
will surely follow; later a gaping rent will 
show itself where first the dampness was 
apparent ; then in one brief instant, before 
man can prevent it, the mighty flood bursts 
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its bonds, dashes forth, and sweeps all the 
old order away before it. 

Being only a child at the time of which 
I am writing, I could not, of course, ap- 
preciate the gravity of the situation. But I 
was quite aware that those I loved were in 
trouble. It was brought home to me more 
convincingly by one little incident than by 
anything else. 

It was nine o’clock on a winter’s night. 
Snow was falling, and the Palace courtyard 
was covered with a white mantle. According 
to custom, Max and I had been to our 
mother’s boudoir to bid her good-night, 
and had crossed the great hall on our 
way to our own apartments, when at the 
top of the grand staircase we met the 
Prime Minister, Count von Marquart, ascend- 
ing. Asarule, we were afraid of him ; his 
manner was harsh and overbearing, and it 
had been wittily observed that there were 
only two persons in the world, the Count von 
Marquart and himself, with whom he was on 
terms of anything approaching intimacy. 
To-night, however, we noticed that he was 
disturbed about something. On secing us 
he paused and bade us a polite good evening. 
Then, gazing into our faces with those cold, 
piercing eyes of his, that seemed to look you 
through, he patted us on the shoulder, heaved 
a heavy sigh, and muttering, “ Poor lads! 
poor lads !” followed the servant along the 
corridor in the direction of my father’s 
study. 

For the next few days council followed 
council, and from each the ministers drove 
away with gloomier faces. I have since learnt 
that the failure of the crops in the northern 
provinces, and the consequent dearness and 
scarcity of bread, had precipitated matters 
and foreed the hands of those who were 
really at the bottom of the mischief. 
Somehow I do not fancy that my father, 
even at this, the gravest crisis of his 
life, properly realised the penalties the 
near future had in store for us. Having 
devoted his attention to other matters for so 
long, he had Jost his grip of the public pulse, 
and in consequence was unabie to realise the 
deadliness of the disease that was taking 
possession of his country. The cleverest 
men have fallen into this error, and, as all 
the world knows, my father wes very far 
from being a simpleton. The effect of this 
state of things upon the various members of 
the family and our own immediate entourage 
Was as strange as it was varied. Like the 
dipsomaniac, who in his own heart is quite 
aware that to indulge his craving is to court 
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a certain and most terrible death, my father 
persisted in his former line of action, or, 
shall I say, inaction, finding, it would’ seem, 
a recondite pleasure in contemplating the 
approach of ruin. With my mother it was 
entirely different. Wayward and impetuous 
as she had once been, she now proved 
herself, by the feminine rule of contrary, the 
best wife he could have possibly had under 
the circumstances. Where he was weak she 
was strong. She threw herself into every 
breach, and with counsel and encouragement, 
and with an insight that marked her as a 
daughter of a race of rulers, endeavoured, 
so far as lay in her power, to beat back and 
outwit her foes, who were hemming us in on 
every side. Upon one person only, and then 
always excepting on one memorable occasion, 
the peril in which we stood seemed to produce 
no outward effect. I allude to Count von 
Marquart, whose personality stands out in 
that terrible period, clear cut, impressive, 
and invariably heroic. The waves of discord 
might dash and break at his feet, the winds 
of hatred shrick about his devoted head, 
but, like a lighthouse in a storm, he stood 
immovable, a warning and a guiding light to 
the end. 

Though we did not think so at the time, 
and flattered ourselves that everything would 
soon be set right, we were nearer the end 
than we supposed. It was on the sixteenth 
of December, a date engraved in letters of 
fire upon my brain, that the climax came. 
For several days the city had been in an 
uproar, crowds had paraded the streets, and 
had even clamoured at the Palace gates. 
So violent did they at last become that it 
was necessary for the military to be called 
out to disperse them. But—and it was 
here that the shoe pinched tightest—it was 
unmistakably borne in upon those at the 
head of affairs that the Army itself was in 
sympathy with the rioters. For upwards of 
a week Max and I had not been permitted 
to leave the Palace, the streets being con- 
sidered unsafe for us at the time. During 
the afternoon of the sixteenth a council 
was held, after which the members had 
been compelled to disperse secretly and by 
different doors, for fear the mob should 
get hold of them. By chance I happened to 
be near my mother’s boudoir when Von 
Marquart acquainted her with the result of 
their deliberations. They had never been 
friends, but at such a time they felt they 
must cease to be enemies. 

“Tf you will give me warning when it 
will be necessary for us to start, I will be 








ready,” I heard my mother say, in answer to 
a speech of his. 

“You may count upon me,” Marquart 
replied gravely. “ I will allow your Majesty 
as much time as possible.” 

Then, having kissed her hand, he with- 
drew without another word. When he had 
gone my mother crossed to the window and, 
drawing back the curtain, looked out upon 
the snow-covered Platz. Presently a con- 
vulsive sob reached my ears. Proud woman 
though she was, in the face of this new 
trouble her fortitude for the moment 
deserted her. I emerged from my hiding- 
place and went over to her, slipping my 
hand into hers. Sinking down upon the 
window seat she drew me to her and kissed 
me passionately. 

“ Paul, Paul, my little son !”’ she cried, her 
voice breaking with tears, “ this is my doing! 
It is your mother who has brought this ruin 
upon you all. And yet, God knows, I am 
innocent of any evil intention.” 

“Those who say that you did it lie, mother,” 
I began, with an indignation that at any other 
time would have been ludicrous in one so 
young. ‘“* Max says so, and when he is King 
he is going to punish them. He told me so 
this morning. Don’t cry, mother, dear ; Max 
and I will take care of you.” 

The unintentional irony of my speech 
must have touched her, for she rose from 
her seat and walked a few paces away. How 
bitter her thoughts must have been at that 
moment! Her husband was alive, and yet 
her honour had to wait for vengeance from 
her sons! My little speech, spoken in all 
good faith, strikes me now as the cruellest 
indictment against my father’s memory. 

That night, when Max and I were in bed, 
I told him what I had heard and seen. 

“Why don’t they order out the troops 
and shoot them down?” said bloodthirsty 
Max. “That was what Maximilian the 
Second dil, and they left him in peace. 
If I were King I would show them no 
mercy.” 

It seemed to me a pity, under these cir- 
cumstances, that Max was not upon the 
throne ; for then, by his own showing, we 
should have nothing to fear and would be 
able to go for our daily rides, instead of 
being shut up within the Palace from morn 
till night. Then I fell asleep and remem- 
bered no more until I was awakened by 
hearing a stern voice ordering us to get up 
and dress as quickly as possibly. I opened 
my eyes, and, to my surprise, found the Count 
von Marquart standing beside my bed. 
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What his presence there, at such an unusual 
hour, betokened, I could not for the life of 
me understand ; but such was my respect 
for him, by day or night, that I did not 
hesitate todo as he bade me. Half-asleep 
and half-awake, Max and I huddled on our 
garments, aud, as soon as we were dressed, 
followed the Count down the stairs to one of 
the audience-chambers leading out of the 
great hall. To my surprise we found our 
mother and father there, dressed for going 
out. My favourite captain of the guard, 
Baron Bathony, covered with snow, was just 
entering the vestibule as we crossed it. He 
shook himself like a dog, and then, seeing 
Von Marquart standing by the door, hastened 
towards him. ‘That he had some bad news 
to report was plain to all of us. It was 
Witten on his face. 

“ Well, sir, what tidings do you bring ?” 
asked Von Marquart in a fierce whisper that 
was as audible as his usual voice. 

“The very worst,” replied Bathony. “The 
citadel has fallen and the garrison has gone 
over to the revolutionists. Dalovitch and 
Rtachstany are dead, shot by their own 
troopers, and the enemy are even now 
marching in the direction of the Palace. I 
have come to warn his Majesty.” 

* And his Majesty is infinitely obliged to 
you,” said my father, who had approached 
them unobserved. ‘ The farce of kingship 
is played out, and now it is perhaps as well 
that we should ring the curtain down upon 
it. What say you, Marquart ?” 

“T think it is time your Majesty thought 
of the safety of your wife and children,” 
answered the Prime Minister bluntly. “ If 
you would save their lives it would be as 
well that you should leave the Palace and 
start on your journey at once. There is no 
saying how soon the mob may be here, and 
then escape may be impossible.” 

On hearing this my mother rose from her 
chair. All traces of the agitation I had 
noticed earlier that evening had left ker, and 
she was as calm and collected as ever I had 
seen her. 

“ We are quite ready,” she said. “ If your 
Majesty will give the order there need be no 
further delay.” 

“So be it,” remarked my father. ‘ These 
children had better be wrapped up, for the 
night is cold.” Then, turning to Max, who 
had been listening attentively to all that had 
passed between them, he added in his usual 
cynical fashion, ‘‘ I had once hoped, my boy, 
to have had the pleasure of abdicating in 
your favour. It would appear that even 
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kings can be mistaken. It is only the 
sovereign people who are infallible. Now, 
Marquart, if you are quite ready, let us bid 
the Palace good-bye.” 

With Bathony leading the way, my father 
and Max following close behind him, my 
mother and I, hand in hand, coming next, 
and Marquart bringing up the rear, we left 
the audience-chamber and passed across the 
great hall, under the staring statues, many 
of which had looked down on at least three 
generations of our race, and which were 
destined to be hurled from their pedestals 
and smashed to atoms within a few hours of 
our departure. Then out by aside door into 
the walled space called the Guard’s Parade, 
from the fact that on sunny mornings the 
band of the household regiment was wont 
to play in it. On opening the door we 
were assailed by the cold blast which, blowing 
across the snow, gave us a foretaste of 
what our journey would be like. The night 
was fine, and overhead the stars were 
shining brilliantly. The glow of the city’s 
lights could be seen on every hand, while in 
the distance the low hum of the mob fell 
upon our ears like a wild beast roaring for 
its prey. This alone served to make us 
quicken our pace towards a gate on the 
opposite side of the courtyard, which 
Bathony unlocked, and which, when we had 
passed through it, he secured again behind 
him. Only once in my memory have | 
heard of a reigning family leaving their 
palace in so unostentatious a fashion. 

Twenty yards or so from the gate two 
carriages were drawn up. Towards the first 
of these Marquart hurried us. The other 
was for my mother’s maid and my father’s 
faithful valet, and also for our luggage, of 
which we could not carry very much. The 
leavetaking of the two men who had proved 
themselves such faithful friends was affecting 
in the extreme. 

* Your Majesty knows the route that has 
been arranged ?” began Marquart. ‘ The 
men, I believe, are trustworthy, but I should 
not delay at any one place longer than is 
absolutely necessary for the business in hand. 
The rebellion is spreading through the 
country, and one scarcely knows upon whom 
to pin one’s faith. For your children’s and 
your Queen’s sake, let me implore you to be 
careful what you do !” 

Even then, at this late hour in the tide of 
his affairs, my father could not resist a gibe 
at the other’s expense. 

“JT must endeavour to remember your 
advice, Marquart,” he said. “ At first it is a 


little difficult to understand that one is out 
of leading-strings. I suppose, however, I shall 
get used to it in time.” 

To this speech Marquart offered no reply. 
Taking the hand my mother offered him he 
bent over it and kissed it. 

* Farewell, your Majesty,” he said, “ and 
when we next meet I pray it may be in 
happier times.” 

Then he took leave of my father, and 
afterwards of Max and myself.  Bathony 
followed suit, after which we entered the 
carriage and drove rapidly away. 

Choosing deserted streets, and avoiding 
every thoroughfare in which there was the 
remotest chance of our being recegnised, we 
eventually reached the outskirts of the city 
and took the high road that leads across the 
mountains to the town of Aschenberg. So 
far admirable success had followed us, but it 
was no sort of guarantee that such good 
fortune would continue. Hour after hour 
we rolled along the silent country roads, 
drawing gradually nearer the mountains, 
whose snow-clad peaks loomed like a white 
wall against the starlit sky. 

It had been arranged that we should spend 
what remained of the night, and the next 
day, at the house of a distant kinsman of the 
Count von Marquart. On the second night we 
were to continue our journey, putting up at an 
inn in the mountains, and so on, as fast as 
horses could take us and circumstanccs 
would permit, until we should have crossed 
the border and be in safety. Night was 
well spent before we reached the mountains, 
and it wanted only an hour or so of 
daybreak when we began to climb up the 
last ascent that led to our refuge for the 
night. Already the first grey dawn was 
creeping across the landscape, showing the 
snow-covered slopes of the mountains on the 
one side, and the rock-strewn valley on the 
other, in all their dreary nakedness. Then 
we looked out of the carriage window and 
saw the castle itself, standing out on the 
bold side of the mountain, and commanding 
a View that is possibly without its equal in 
Pannonia. The rusty old drawbridge 
for this ancient place still possessed one— 
was lowered in readiness for our approach, 
and since the owner and his three stalwart 
sons were beside it on the look-out for our 
coming, it looked as if our arrival were more 
anxiously awaited than we imagined. Glad 
as they were to see us, we were still more 
pleased to leave the carriage. To two of 
our number, at least, the journey must of 
necessity have been an agonising one ; yet 
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no word of reproach had been spoken on 
either side. 

“ Let me offer your Majesties the heartiest 
welcome in my ower,” said our host, 
coming forward and bowing before my 
father and mother. * | would to God it 
were not under such unhappy circum- 
stances |” 

“The fortunes of war, my dear Count,” 
replied my father ‘ We must be thankful 
that our enemies allow us even to live. I 
believe I am not the first of my house that 
your castle has sheltered in adverse days. 
If [am not mistaken, my ancestor, Stephen 
Ramonyi, was its guest in 1553, when—— 
But there, the present is sufficient for our 
needs, without raking up the troubles of the 
past. It is rather cold here for such a 
discussion ; and her Majesty and the children 
are tired after the:r long journey.” 

With that the old man led the way across 
the great courtyard towards the flight of 
steps that led up to the main entrance of the 
castle. I cannot hope to make you under- 
stand how the dreariness of the place struck 
me, and what a chill it set upon my heart. 
Yet for the time being it meant safety, even 
life itself, for us. 

The Countess received my mother on the 
steps, and then we all passed into the castle 
together. A meal had been prepared for us, 
and as soon as we had discarded our wraps 
we sat down to it. What transpired further 
I do not know, for, quite worn out, I fell 
asleep in my chair before I had swallowed 
half a dozen mouthfuls. When I awoke 
again I was in bed and the wind was 
whistling round the turret as if in mockery 
of our fallen fortunes. If I had thought, 
it must have struck me that it was not such 
a grand thing to be a king, or a king’s son, 
after all. Whether I have changed my 
opinion since, I will leave you to judge when 
you have read the story I have to tell. But 
to continue my narrative. 

Next evening, as soon as it was dark, we 
bade our friends farewell and once more 
resumed our journey. It was necessary that 
we should, if possible, reach a lonely inn, on the 
other side of the mountains, before daylight, 
and the road, so we were informed, was by no 
means a good one. As we soon discovered, 
this proved a correct assertion ; for a more 
discouraging thirty miles could scarcely have 
been found in the length and breadth of the 
land. In consequence, instead of arriving 
at our destination, as it was most important 
we should do, while it was still dark, it was 
full morning before we came in sight of it. 





If the Castle of Elfrinstein had seemed a 
lonely spot, this, our second abiding-place, 
was infinitely more so. The inn itself stood 
within a deep gorge, the rugged sides of 
which towered up some hundreds of feet above 
its roof. The building was a mere hovel of 
four rooms, and at one time, so I have since 
been informed, was much frequented by 
those engaged in smuggling spirits across the 
border. 

When we drew up at the door, the land- 
lord, an enormous man, possessing the reddest 
hair I have ever seen on a human being, and 
a beard that reached almost to his waist, 
emerged, rubbing his eyes and yawning 
prodigiously. He was followed by a woman, 
his better half in the most complete sense of 
the expression. ‘Together they approached 
the carriage, and, as soon as my father had 
alighted, knelt before him with bowed heads, 
for all the world as if they were at Mass. 
The picture seemed so incongruous, so out of 
keeping with the other attributes of that 
grim place, that, miserable as we all were—for 
the previous night’s journey had been comfort 
itself compared with that we had just com- 
pleted—I don’t think one of us was able to 
suppress a smile. 

“Cet up, my friends,” said my father in 
a kindly tone, “and lead us into the house. 
We are worn out after our night’s travelling. 
No one has been this way in search of us, 
I hope ? ” 

“Not a living soul, your Majesty,” the 
man replied. “ And they'd best not come 
about here now. "“Twould be a bad case 
for them if they found your Majesties 
here.” 

Having uttered this somewhat ambiguous 
speech he led the way into the house, where, 
it Was soon apparent, great preparations had 
been made to receive us. It would be diffi- 
cult to say which welcome—that we received 
at Elfrinstein, or that now offered us at this 
humble inn—was the warmer. There was this 
difference, however. At the castle we were 
free from immediate attack, at the inn we 
were liable to it at any moment, as was soon 
proved to be the case. 

It was early in the afternoon when the 
incident which came so near our undoing 
occurred, and it came about in this way. 
Being determined that no one should approach 
the inn during the time we occupied it, ° 
our shock-headed friend had stationed one 
of his sons at the entrance of the defile with 
definite instructions to bring the news to him 
with all speed should he detect the approach 
of any suspicious persons. For the greater 
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portion of the day the lad saw no one. Just “The soldiers ! the soldiers!” cried the 
when his brother arrived to relieve him, how- __ lads, bursting together into the room where 
ever, they espied approaching them, as rapidly —_ their mother was busily engaged in preparing 
a last meal for us. Their father rose 
to his feet.” “ You know what to do, 
wife,” he said quietly, and then entered 
the room where we were sitting listen- 
ing to the dreadful tidings. 
“The soldiers are coming, your 
Majesty,” he remarked, still quite 
unperturbed. “ You must get 
away before they reach the 
house !” 
“ But how is it to be done ?” 
inquired my mother anxiously. 
“T see no way of escape, and 
there are the children to be con- 
sidered.” 

“When the little 
Princes are ready I'll 
show your Majesty a way, 
never fear,” the man re- 
plied ; and, surely enough, 
as soon as our outer gar- 
ments had been donned, 
he took me in his arms 

/ and led the way through 
the house to the back 
premises. The blank wall 
of the ravine abutted close 
upon it—but how this 
was to help us I could 
not understand. At one 
place his eldest son was 
busily engaged removing 
a pile of brushwood, and 
making straight for this, 
he put me down and 
began to assist the boy. 
When the stack had been 
partially removed, a circu- 
lar hole in the cliff, about 
the size of a fair sized 
barrel, was apparent. 

“Tf your Majesties will 
follow me, I don’t think 
the soldiers will catch 

; you,” he said, and forth- 

n. rr ae So Dye eee es —_. with went down upon all 

» fours. A moment later 
might have been seen the 

as the rough nature of the ground would — undignified picture of the King and Queen 
permit, a body of horsemen, who presently of Pannonia, and their somewhat fastidious 
turned out to be soldiers. To rush back to children, on their hands and knees, crawling 

the inn and sound the alarm was the work of into safety, if I may so express it, through a 

a few minutes. hole in the wall. 





















“*Tf your Majesties will follow me, I don’t think the soldiers will catch you.’ 


(To be continued.) 






















































CARISTMAS 


Ploy EVERY LAD IS WPNDSROUS TRIM, 
ND N° MAN MINDS HIS LABOUR, 
UR LASSES HAVE PROVIDED THEM 
BAGPIPE. AND A TABOR ; 
YOUNG MEN €x.MAIDS, AND GIRLS & B°YS, 
CVE LIFE To ONE ANOTHER’ J°YS, 
ANd YoU. ANON SHALL BY THEIR NOISE. 
PERCEIVE THAT THEY ARE MERRY. 












































‘hen .WHERERSRE,IN THESE MERRY DAYS, 
Pen WE, PRAY, BE DULLER ? 


© LET US SING SOME ROUNDELAYS , 
To MA OUR MIRTH THE FULLER: 

AN, WHILE, WE THUS INSPIRED SING, 
ET ALL THE, STREETS WITH ECHOES RING, 
OODS AND HILLS, & EVERYTHING 
DrAR WITNESS WE ARE MERRY. 


GP°RGE: WITHER: 1635 
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By Bret Harte.* 


Illustrated by Harold Copping. 


H E assist- 
ant - edi- 
tor of 
the San 
é Francisco 
°° Daily Informer 
was going home. 
So much of his 
time was spent 
in the office of 
the Informer 
that no one ever 
vared to know 
where he passed 
those six hours 
of sleep which 
presumably sug- 
gested adomicile. 
His business appoint- 
ments outside the office 
were generally kept at 
the restaurant where he 
breakfasted and dined, or 
of evenings in the lobbies 
of theatres or the ante- 
rooms of public meetings. 
Yet he had a home and 
an interval of seclusion 
of which he was jealously 
mindful, and it was to 
this he was going to-night at his usual hour. 

His room was in a new building on one of 
the larger and busier thoroughfares. The 
lower floor was occupied by a bank, but as 
it was closed before he came home, and not 
yet opened when he left, it did not disturb 
his domestic sensibilities. The same may be 
said of the next floor, which was devoted to 
stockbrokers’ and companies’ offices, and was 
equally tomb-like and silent when he passed ; 
the floor above that was a desert of empty 
rooms, which echoed to his footsteps night 
and morning, with here and there an oasis 
in the green sign of a mining secretary’s 
office with, however, the desolating announce- 
ment that it would only be “open for 
transfers from two to four on Saturdays.” 






* Copyright, 1899, by Bret Harte, in the United 
States of America. 





The top floor had been frankly abandoned 
in an unfinished state by the builder, whose 
unbition had “o’erleaped itself” in that 
sanguine era of the city’s growth. There 
was a smell of plaster and the first coat of 
paint about it still, but the whole front of 
the building was occupied by a long room 
with odd “ bull’s-eye” windows looking out 
through the heavy ornamentations of the 
cornice over the adjacent roofs. 

It had been originally intended for a club- 
room, but after the ill-fortune which attended 
the letting of the floor below, and possibly 
because the earthquake-fearing San Fran- 
ciscans had their doubts of successful hilarity 
at the top of so tall a building, it remained 
unfinished, with the two smaller rooms at 
its side. Its incomplete and lonely grandeur 
had once struck the editor during a visit of 
inspection, and the landlord, whom he knew, 
had offered to make it habitable for him at 
a nominal rent. It had a lavatory with a 
marble basin and a tap of cold water. The 
offer was a novel one, but he accepted 
it, and fitted up the apartment with some 
cheap second-hand furniture, quite incon- 
sistent with the carved mantels and decora- 
tions, and made a fair sitting-room and bed- 
room of it. Here, on a Sunday, when its 
stillness was intensified, and even a passing 
footstep on the pavement sixty feet below 
was quite startling, he would sit and work 
by one of the quaint open windows. In the 
rainy season, through the filmed panes, he 
sometimes caught a glimpse of the distant, 
white-capped bay, but never of the street 
below him. 

The lights were out, but, gropmg his way 
up to the first landing, he took from a cup- 
boarded niche in the wall his candlestick and 
matches and continued the ascent to his 
room. The humble candlelight flickered on 
the ostentatious gold letters displayed on the 
ground-glass doors of opulent companies 
which he knew were famous, and rooms 
where millionaires met in secret conclave, 
but the contrast awakened only his sense of 
humour Yet he was always relieved after 
he had reached his own floor. Possibly its 
incompleteness and inchoate condition made 
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it seem less lonely than the desolation of the 
finished and furnished rooms below, and 
it was only this recollection of past human 
occupincy that was depressing. _ 

- He opened his door, lit the solitary gas jet 
that only half illuminated the long room, 
and, it being already past midnight, began 
to undress himself. This process presently 
brought him to that corner of his room 
where his bed stood, when he suddenly 
stopped, and his sleepy yawn changed to a 
gape of surprise. For, lying in the bed, its 
head upon his pillow, and its rigid arms ac- 
curately stretched 
down over the 
turned-back sheet, 
was a child’s doll! 
It was a small doll 
—a banged and 
battered doll that 
had seen service, 
but it had evi- 


dently been ~ 
“tucked in” with 
maternal tender- 


ness, and lay there 
with its staring 
eyes turned to the 
ceiling, the very 
genius of in- 
somnia ! 

His first 
of surprise 
was followed 
by a natural 
resentment 
of what 
might have 
been an im- 
pertinent in- ; 
trusion on his a tps 
privacy by NA (g, 
some prac- te ‘y 
tical - joking \ 
adult, for he 
knew there 
was no child in the house. 

His room was kept in order by the wife 
of the night watchman employed by the 
bank, and no one else had a right of access to 
It. But the woman might have brought a 
child there and not noticed its disposal of its 
plaything. He smiled. It might have been 
worse! It might have been a real baby ! 

The idea tickled him with a promise of 
future “copy”—of a story with farcical com- 
plications, or even a dramatic ending, in 
which the baby, adopted by him, should turn 
out to be somebody's stolen offspring. He 
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lifted the little image that had suggested 
these fancies, carefully laid it on his table, 
went to bed, and presently forgot it all in 
slumber. 

In the morning his good humour and 
interest in it revived to the extent of writing 
on a slip of paper, “Good - morning! 
Thank you—I’ve slept very well,” putting 
the slip in the doll’s jointed arms, and leaving 
it in a sitting posture outside his door 
when he left his room. When he returned, 
late at night, it was gone. 

But it so chanced that, a few days later, 
owing to press of 
work on the Jn- 
former, he was 
obliged to forego 
his usual Sunday 
holiday out of 
town, and that 
morning found 
him, while the 
bells were ringing 
for church, in his 
room with a pile 
of manuscript and 
proof before him. 
For these were 
troublous days in 
San Francisco ; the 
great Vigilance 
Committee of *56 
were in session, 
and the offices of 
the daily papers 
were thronged 
with eager seekers 
of news. Such 
affairs, indeed, 
were not in the 
functions of the 
assistant - editor, 
nor exactly to his 
taste; he was 
neither a partisan 
of the so-called 
Law and Order Party, nor yet an enthusiastic 
admirer of the citizen Revolutionists known 
as the Vigilance Committee, both extremes 
being incompatible with his habits of thought. 
Consequently he was not displeased at this 
opportunity of doing his work away from the 
office and the “ heady talk” of controversy. 

He worked on until the bells ceased and a 
more than Sabbath stillness fell upon the 
streets. So quiet was it that once cr twice 
the conversation of passing pedestrians floated 
up and into his window, as of voices at his 
elbow. 
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‘His sleepy vawn changed 
to a gape of surprise.” 
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Presently he heard the sound of a child’s 
voice singing in subdued tone, as if fearful 
of being overheard. This time he laid aside 
his pen—it certainly was no delusion! The 
sound did not come from the open window, 
but from some space on a level with his room. 
Yet there was no contiguous building as high. 

He rose and tried to open his door softly, 
but it creaked, and the singing instantly 
ceased. There was nothing before him but 
the bare, empty hall, with its lathed and 
plastered partitions, and the two smaller 
rooms, unfinished like his own, on either 
side of him. Their doors were shut; the 
one at his right hand was locked, the other 
yielded to his touch. 

For the first moment he saw only the bare 
walls of the apparently empty room. But a 
second glance showed him two children—a 
boy of seven and a girl of five—sitting on 
the floor, which was further littered by a 
mattress, pillow, and blanket. There was a 
cheap tray on one of the trunks containing 
two soiled plates and cups and fragments of 
a meal. But there was neither a chair nor 
table nor any other article of furniture in the 
room. Yet he was struck by the fact that, 
in spite of this poverty of surrounding, the 
children were decently dressed, and the few 
scattered pieces of luggage in quality bespoke 
a superior condition. 

The children met his astonished stare with 
an equal wonder and, he fancied, some little 
fright. The boy’s lips trembled a little as 
he said apologetically— 

“T told Jinny not to sing. 
didn’t make much noise.” 

“ Mamma said I could play with my dolly. 
But I fordot and singed,” said the little girl 
penitently. 

“Where's your mamma ?” asked the young 
man. The fancy of their being near rela- 
tives of the night watchman had vanished at 
the sound of their voices. 

“Dorn out,” said the girl. 

“When did she go out ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“Were you all alone here last night ?” 

“Yes!” 

Perhaps they saw the look of indignation 
and pity in the editor’s face, for the boy said 
quickly— 

“She don’t go out every night ; last night 
she went to-——” 

He stopped suddenly, and both children 
looked at each other with a half laugh and 
half cry and then repeated in hopeless 
unison, “ She’s dorn out.” 

“ When is she coming back again ? 


But she 
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But we won’t make any more 


“ To-night. 
noise.” 

* Who brings you your food ?’ 
the editor, looking at the tray. 

* Woberts.” 

“vidently Roberts, the night watchman ! 
The editor felt relieved ; here was-a clue to 
some explanation. He instantly sat down on 
the floor between them. 

“So that was the dolly that slept in my 
bed,” he said gaily, taking it up. 

God gives helplessness a wonderful intui- 
tion of its friends. The children looked up 
at the face of their grown-up companion, 
giggled, and then burst into a shrill fit of 
laughter. He felt that it was the first one 
they had really indulged in for many days. 
Nevertheless he said, ‘“ Hush!” confiden- 
tially ; why he scarcely knew, except to inti- 
mate to them that he had taken in their 
situation thoroughly. ‘“ Make no noise,” he 
added softly, “and come into my big room.” 

They hung back, however, with frightened 
yet longing eyes. ‘ Mamma said we mussent 
do out of this room,” said the girl. 

“ Not alone,” responded the editor quickly, 
“but with me, you know ; that’s different.” 

The logic sufficed them, poor as it was. 
Their hands slid quite naturally into his. 
But at the door he stopped, and motioning 
to the locked door of the other room, asked— 

* And is that mamma’s room, too ?” 

Their little hands slipped from his and 
they were silent. Presently the boy, as if 
acted upon by some occult influence of the 
girl, said in a half-whisper, “ Yes.” 

The editor did not question further, but led 
them into his room. Here they lost the slight 
restraint they had shown, and began, child 
fashion, to become questioners themselves. 

In a few moments they were in possession 
of his name, his business, the kind of restau- 
rant he frequented, where he went when he 
left his room all day, the meaning of those 
funny slips of paper, and the written manu- 
scripts, and why he was so quiet. But any 
attempt of his to retaliate by counter 
questions was met by a sudden reserve so 
unchildlike and painful to him—as it was 
evidently to themselves—that he desisted, 
wisely postponing his inquiries until he could 
meet Rolherts. 

He was glad when they fell to playing 
games with each other quite naturally, yet 
not entirely forgetting his propinquity, as 
their occasional furtive glances at his move- 
ments showed him. He, too, became pre- 
sently absorbed in his work, until it was 
finished and it was time for him to take it 
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‘He instantly sat down on the floor 
between them.” 


idea seized him of also taking the chil- 
dren afterward for a holiday to the 
Mission Dolores, but he prudently re- 
membered that even this negligent 
mother of theirs might have some rights 
over her offspring that he was bound 
to respect. 

He took leave of them gaily, sug- 
gesting that the doll be replaced in his 
bed while he was away, and even assisted 
in “tucking it up.” But during the 
afternoon the recollection of these lonely 
playfellows in the deserted house obtruded 
itself upon his work and the talk of his 
companions. Sunday night was his busiest 
night, and he could not therefore hope to 
get away in time to assure himself of their 
mother’s return. 

[t was nearly two in the morning when he 
returned to his room. He paused for a 
moment on the threshold to listen for any 
sound from the adjoining room. But all 
was hushed. 

His intention of speaking to the night 
watchman was, however, anticipated the next 
morning by that guardian himself. A tap 
upon his door while he was dressing caused 
him to open it somewhat hurriedly in the 
hope of finding one of the children there, 
but he met only the embarrassed face of 


I 
to the office of the Znformer. The wild | 
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Roberts. Inviting him into the room, the 
editor continued dressing. Carefully closing 
the door behind him, the man began, with 
evident hesitation— 

“T oughter hev told ye suthin’ afore, Mr. 
Breeze ; but I kalkilated, so to speak, that 
you wouldn’t be bothered one way or another, 
and so ye hadn’t any call to know that there 
was folks here P 

“Oh, I see,” interrupted Breeze cheerfully ; 
“you're speaking of the family next door ! 
The landlord’s new tenants.” 

“They ain’t exactly that,” said Roberts, 
still with embarrassment ; ‘“ the fact is—ye 
see—the thing points this way: they ain’t 
no right to be here, and it’s as much as 
my place is worth if it leaks out that they 
are,” 
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Mr. Breeze suspended his collar buttoning 
and stared at Roberts. 

“You see, sir, they’re mighty poor, and 
they’ve nowhere else to go—and I reckoned 
to take °em in here for a spell and say 
nothing about it.” 

“ But the landlord wouldn’t object, surely ? 
I'll speak to him myself,” said Breeze impul- 
sively. 

“Oh, no; don’t!” said Roberts in alarm ; 
“he wouldn’t like it. You see, Mr. Breeze, 
it’s just this way: the mother, she’s a born 
lady, and did my old woman a good turn in 
old times when the 
family was rich ; but MEE 
now she’s obliged— so 
just to support her- 
self, you know—to 
take up with what 
she gets, and she 
acts in the bally in 
the theatre, you see, 
and hez to come in | 
late o’ nights. In | 
them cheap board-  ; 
ing-houses, you 
know, the folks looks 
down upon her for 
that, and won’t hev 
her, and in the cheap 
hotels the men are 
—you know—a 
darned sight wuss, 
and that’s how I. 
took her and her 
kids in here, where 
no one knows ’em.” 

“T see,” nodded 
the editor sympa- 
thetically; “and 
very good it was of 
you, my man.” 

Roberts looked 
still more confused, 
and stammered with 
a forced laugh, “ And—so—I’m just keep- 
ing her on here, unbeknownst, until her 
husband gets ” he stopped suddenly. 

“So she has a husband living, then,” said 
sreeze in surprise. 

“In the mines, yes, in the mines!” 
repeated Roberts with a monotonous deliber- 
ation quite distinct from his previous hesita- 
tion, “and she’s only waitin’ until he gets 
money enough—to—to take her away.” He 
stopped and breathed hard. 

“ But couldn’t you—couldn’t we—get her 
some more furniture? There’s nothing in 
that room, you know, not a chair or table ; 
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and unless the other room is better fur- 
nished ——” 

“Eh? Oh, yes!” said Roberts quickly, 
yet still with a certain embarrassment ; ‘of 
course /hat’s better furnished, and she’s quite 
satisfied, and so are the kids, with anything. 
And now, Mr. Breeze, I reckon you'll say 
nothin’ o’ this, and you’ll never go back on 
me ?” 

“My dear Mr. Roberts,” said the editor 
gravely, “from this moment I am not only 
blind, but deaf to the fact that anybody 
occupies this floor but myself.” 





“Mr. Breeze suspended his collar buttoning and stared at Roberts.” 


“7 knew you was white all through, Mr. 
Breeze,” said the night watchman, grasping 
the young man’s hand with a grip of iron, 
“and I telled my wife so. I sez, ‘ Jest you let 
me tell him everythin’, but she ” he 
stopped again and became confused. 

“And she was quite right, I dare say,” 
said Breeze, with a laugh; “and T do not 
want to know anything. And that poor 
woman must never know that I ever knew 
anything, either. But you may tell your 
wife that when the mother is away she can 
bring the little ones in here, whenever she 
likes.” 
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“Thank ye—thank ye, sir !—and I'll just 
run down and tell the old woman now, and 
won’t intrude upon your dressin’ any longer.” 

_He grasped Breeze’s hand again, went out, 
and closed the door behind him. It might 
have been the editor’s fancy, but he thought 
there was a certain interval of silence outside 
the door before the night watchman’s heavy 
tread was heard along the hall again. 

For several evenings after this Mr. Breeze 
paid some attention to the ballet in his usual 
round of the theatres. Although he had 
never seen his fair neighbour, he had a 
vague idea that he might recognise her 
through some likeness to her children. But 
in vain. In the opulent charms of certain 
nymphs and in the angular austerities of 
others he failed equally to discern any of 
those refinements which might have distin- 
guished the “ born lady” of Roberts’s story, 
or which he himself had seen in her children. 

These he did not meet again during the 
week, as his duties kept him late at the 
office ; but from certain signs in his room 
he knew that Mrs. Roberts had availed her- 
self of his invitation to bring them in with 
her, and he regularly found “ Jinny’s ” doll 
tucked up in his bed at night, and he as 
regularly disposed of it outside his door in 
the mornings, with a few sweets, like an 
offering, tucked in its rigid arms. 

But another circumstance touched him 
more delicately ; his room was arranged with 
greater care than before, and with an 
occasional exhibition of taste that certainly 
had not distinguished Mrs. Roberts’s previous 
ministrations. One evening on his return he 
found a small bouquet of inexpensive flowers 
in a glass on his writing-table. He loved 
flowers too well not to detect that they were 
quite fresh, and could have only been put 
there an hour or two before he arrived. 

The next evening was Saturday, and, as 
he usually left the office earlier on that day, 
it occurred to him, as he walked home, that 
it was about the time his fair neighbour 
would be leaving the theatre, and that it 
was possible he might meet her. 

At the front door, however, he found 
Roberts, who returned his greeting with a 
certain awkwardness which struck him as 
singular. When he reached the niche on the 
landing he found his candle was gone, but he 
proceeded on, groping his way up the stairs, 
with an odd conviction that both these inci- 
dents pointed to the fact that the woman had 
just returned, or was expected. 

He had also a strange feeling—-which may 
have been owing to the darkness—that some- 
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one was hidden on the landing or on the 
stairs where he would pass. This was 
further accented by a faint odour of 
patchouli as, with his hand on the rail, he 
turned the corner of the third landing, and 
he was convinced that if he had put out his 
other hand it would have come in contact 
with his mysterious neighbour. But a certain 
instinct of respect for her secret, which she 
was even now guarding in the darkness, 
withheld him, and he passed on quickly to 
his own floor. 

Here it was lighter ; the moon shot a beam 
of silver across the passage from an unshut- 
tered window as he passed. He reached his 
room door, entered, but instead of lighting 
the gas and shutting the door, stood with it 
half open, listening in the darkness. 

His suspicions were verified ; there was a 
slight rustling noise, and a figure which had 
evidently followed him appeared at the end 
of the passage. It was that of a woman 
habited in a greyish dress and cloak of the 
same colour; but as she passed across the 
band of moonlight he had a distinct view of 
her anxious, worried face. It was a face no 
longer young; it was worn with illness, 
but still replete with a delicacy and faded 
beauty so inconsistent with her avowed 
profession that he felt a sudden pang of 
pain and doubt. The next moment she had 
vanished in her room, leaving the same 
faint perfume behind her. He closed his 
door softly, lit the gas, and sat down in a 
state of perplexity. That swift glimpse of 
her face and figure had made her story 
improbable to the point of absurdity, or 
possible to the extreme of pathos ! 

It seemed incredible that a woman of that 
quality should be forced to accept a vocation 
at once so low, so distasteful, and so unre- 
munerative. With her evident antecedents 
had she no friends but this common Western 
night watchman of a bank? Had Roberts 
deceived him? Was his whole story a 
fabrication, and was there some complicity 
between the two? What was it? He knit 
his brows. 

Mr. Breeze had that overpowering know- 
ledge of the world which only comes with 
the experience of twenty-five, and to this he 
superadded the active imagination of a 
newspaper man. A plot to rob the bank ? 
These mysterious absences, that luggage 
which he doubted not was empty and 
intended for spoil! But why encumber 
herself with the two children? Here his 
common sense and instinct of the ludicrous 
returned and he smiled. 
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But he could not believein the ballet dancer! 
He wondered, indeed, how any manager 
could have accepted the grim satire of that 
pale, worried face among the fairies, that 
sad refinement amid their vacant smiles and 
rouged cheeks. And then, growing sad 
again, he comforted himself with the 
reflection that at least the children were not 
alone that night, and so went to sleep. 

For some days he had no further meeting 
with his neighbours. The disturbed state of 
the city—for the Vigilance Committee were 
still in session—obliged the daily press to issue 
“extras,” and his work at the office increased. 

It was not until Sunday again that he was 
able to be at home. Needless to say that 
his solitary litthke companions were duly 
installed there, while he sat at work with his 
proofs on the table before him. 

The stillness of the empty house was only 
broken by the habitually sukdued voices of 
the children at their play, when suddenly 
the harsh stroke of a distant bell came 
through the open window. But it was no 
Sabbath bell, and Mr. Breeze knew it. It 
was the tocsin of the Vigilance Committee, 
summoning tlie members to assemble at their 
quarters for a capture, a trial, or an execution 
of some wrongdoer. To him it was equally 
a summons to the office—to distasteful news 
and excitement. 

He threw his proofs aside in disgust, laid 
down his pen, seized his hat, and paused a 
moment to look round for his playmates. 
But they were gone! He went into the hall, 
looked into the open door of their room, 
but they were not there. He tried the door 
of the second room, but it was locked. 

Satisfied that they had stolen downstairs 
in their eagerness to know what the bell 
meant, he hurried down also, met Roberts in 
the passage—a singularly unusual circum- 
stance at that hour—called to him to look 
after the runaways, and hurried to his office. 

Here he found the staff collected, excitedly 
discussing the news. One of the Vigilance 
Committee prisoners, a notorious bully and 
ruffian, detained as a criminal and a witness, 
had committed suicide in his cell. For- 
tunately this was all reportorial work, and 
the services of Mr. Breeze were not required. 
He hurried back, relieved, to his room. 

When he reached his landing, breathlessly, 
he heard the same quick rustle he had heard 
that memorable evening, and was quite 
satisfied that he saw a figure glide swiftly 
out of the open door of his room. It was 
no doubt his neighbour, who had been 
seeking her children, and as he heard their 


voices as he passed his uneasiness and 
suspicion were removed. 

He sat down again to his scattered papers 
and proofs, finished his work, and took it to 
the office on his way to dinner. He returned 
early in the hope that he might meet his 
neighbour again, and had quite settled his 
mind that he was justified in offering a civil 
“ Good-evening” to her, in spite of his 
previous respectful ignoring of her presence. 
She must certainly have become aware by 
this time of his attention to her children and 
consideration for herself, and could not mis- 
take his motives. But he was disappointed, 
although he came up softly ; he found the 
floor in darkness and silence on his return, 
and he had to be content with lighting his 
vas and settling down to work again. 

A near church clock had struck ten when 
he was startled by the sound of an unfamiliar 
and uncertain step in the hall, followed by 
a tap at his door. Breeze jumped to his 
feet and was astonished to find Dick, the 
“ printer’s devil,” standing on the threshold 
with a roll of proofs in his hand. 

“How did you get here?” he asked testily. 

“They told me at the restaurant they 
reckoned you lived yere, and the night watch- 
man at the door headed me straight up. 
When he knew whar I kem from he wanted 
to know what the news was, but I told him 
he’d better buy an extra and see.” 

“ Well, what did you come for ? ” said the 
editor impatiently. 

* The foreman said it was important, and 
he wanted to know afore he went to press ef 
this yer correction was yours ?” 

He went to the table, unrolled the proofs, 
and, taking out a slip, pointed to a marked 
paragraph. “ The foreman says the reporter 
who brought the news allows he got it 
straight first-hand! But ef you’ve corrected 
it he reckons you know best.” 

Breeze saw at a glance that the paragraph 
alluded to was not of his own writing, but 
one of several news items furnished by 
reporters. ‘These had been “set up” in the 
same “galley” and consequently appeared 
in the same proofslip. He was about to say 
curtly that neither the matter nor the correc- 
tion were his when something odd in the 
correction of the item struck him. It read 
as follows :— 

It appears that the notorious ‘‘ Jim Bodine,” who is 
in hiding and badly wanted by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, has been tempted lately into a renewal of his 
old recklessness. He was seen in Sacramento Street 
the other night by two separate witnesses, one of 


whom followed him, but he escaped in some friendly 
doorway. 
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The words “in Sacramento Street” were 
stricken out and replaced by the correction 
“on the Sancelito shore,” and the words 
“friendly doorway” was changed to 
“ friendly dinghy.” The correction was not 
his, nor the handwriting, which was further 
disguised by being an imitation of print. A 
strange idea seized him. 

“Has anyone seen these proofs since | 
left them at the office ? ” 

“ No, only the foreman, sir.” 

He remembered that he had left the proofs 
lying openly on his table when he was called 
to the office at the stroke of the alarm-bell ; 
he remembered the figure he saw gliding 
from his room on his return. She had been 
there alone with the proofs ; she only could 
have tampered with them. 

‘The evident object of the correction 
was to direct the public attention 
from Sacramento Street to Sancelito 
as the probable whereabouts of 
this “Jimmy Bodine.” The , 
street below was Sacramento 
Street, the “friendly door- 
way” might have been 
their own. 
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That she had some knowledge of this 
3odine was not more improbable than the 
ballet story. Her strange absences, the 
mystery surrounding her, all seemed to 
testify that she had some connection— 
perhaps only an innocent one—with these 
desperate people whom the Vigilance Com- 
mittee were hunting down. Her attempt 
to save the man was, after all, no more 
illegal than their attempt to capture him. 
True, she might have trusted him, Breeze, 
without this tampering with his papers ; yet 
perhaps she thought he was certain to 
discover it—and it was only a silent appeal 
to his mercy. The corrections were ingenious 

















‘* Suddenly the harsh stroke of a 
distant bell came through 
the open window.” 
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and natural—it was the act of an intelligent, 
quick-witted woman. 

Mr. Breeze was prompt in acting upon his 
intuition, whether right or wrong. He 
took up his pen, wrote on the margin of the 
proof, “ Print as corrected,” said to the boy 
carelessly, ‘The corrections are all right,” 
and dismissed him quickly. 

The corrected paragraph which appeared 
in the Jnformer the next morning seemed 
to attract little public attention, the greater 
excitement being the suicide of the im- 
prisoned bully and the effect it might have 
upon the prosecution of other suspected 
parties, against whom the dead man had 
been expected to bear witness. 

Mr. Breeze was unable to obtain any in- 
formation regarding the desperado Bodine’s 
associates and relations; his correction of 
the paragraph had made the other members 
of the staff believe he had secret and superior 
information regarding the fugitive, and he 
thus was estopped from askiig questions. 
But he felt himself justified now in demand- 
ing fuller information from Roberts at the 

arliest opportunity. 

For this purpose he came home earlier 
that night, hoping to find the night watch- 
man still on his first beat in the lower halls. 
But he was disappointed. He was amazed, 
however, on reachinz his own landing, to 
find the passage pled with new luggage, 
some of that ruder type of rolled blanket 
and knapsack known as a “miner’s kit.” 
He was still more surprised to hear men’s 
voices and the sound of laughter proceeding 
from the room that was always locked. A 
sudden sense of uneasiness and disgust, he 
knew not why, came over him. 

He passed quickly into his room, shut the 
door sharply, and lit the gas. But he 
presently heard the door of the locked room 
open, a man’s voice, slightly elevated by 
liquor and opposition, saying, “ I know what’s 
due from one gen’leman to ’nother”—a 
querulous, objecting voice saying, “ Hole on ! 
not now,” and a fainter feminine protest, 
all of which were followed by a rap on his 
door. 

Breeze opened it to two strangers, one of 
whom lurched forward unsteadily with out- 
stretched hand. He had a handsome face 
and figure, and a certain consciousness of it 
even in the abandon of liquor; he had an 
aggressive treacherousness of eye which his 
potations had not subdued. He grasped 


Breeze’s hand tightly, but dropped it the 
next moment perfunctorily as he glanced 
round the room. 





“T told them I was bound to come in,” 
he said, without looking at Breeze, “and 
say ‘ Howdy !’ to the man that’s bin a pal 
to my women folks and the kids—and 
acted white all through! I said to Mame, 
‘I reckon he knows who J am, and that I 
kin be high-toned to them that’s high-toned ; 
kin return shake for shake and shot for 
shot!’ Aye! that’s me! So I was bound 
to come in like a gen’leman, sir, and here I 
am!” 

He threw himself in an unproffered chair 
and stared at Breeze. 

“Tm afraid,” said Breeze drily, “that, 
nevertheless, I never knew who you were, 
and that even now I am ignorant whom I 
am addressing.” 

“‘That’s just it,” said the second man, 
with a querulous protest, which did not, 
however, conceal his admiring vassalage to 
his friend; “that’s what I’m allus telling 
Jim. ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘how is folks to know 
you’re the man that shot Kernel Baxter, and 
dropped three o’ them Mariposa Vigilants ? 
They didn’t see you do it! They just look 
at your fancy style and them moustaches of 
yours, and allow ye might be death on the 
girls, but they don’t know ye! An’ this 
man yere—he’s a scribe in them papers 
writes what the boss editor tells him, and 
lives up yere on the roof, ‘longside yer wife 
and the children—wot’s he knowin’ about 
you?’ Jim’s all right enough,” he con- 
tinued, in easy confidence to Breeze, “ but 
he’s too fresh *bout himself.” 

Mr. James Bodine accepted this tribute 
and criticism of his henchman with a com- 
placent laugh, which was not, however, 
without a certain contempt for the speaker 
and the man spoken to. His bold, selfish 
eyes wandered round the room as if in 
search of some other amusement than his 
companions offered. 

“T reckon this is the room which that 
hound of a landlord, Rakes, allowed he'd fix 
up for our poker club—the club that Dan 
Simmons and me got up, with a few other 
sports. It was to be a slap-up affair, right 
under the roof, where there was no chance 
of the police raiding us. But the cur 
weakened when the Vigilants started out 
to make war on any game a gen’leman might 
hev, that wasn’t in their gummy-bag, salt 
pork trade. Well! it’s gettin’ a long time 
between drinks, gen’lemen, ain’t it?” He 
looked round him significantly. 

Only the thought of the woman and her 
children in the next room, and the shame 
that he believed she was enduring, enabled 




















all right enough,’ he continued to Breeze.” 
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Breeze to keep his temper or even a show of 


civility. 

“ T’m afraid,” he said quietly, “ that you'll 
find very little here to remind you of the 
club—not even the whisky ; for I use the 
room only as a bedroom, and as I am a 
working-man, and come in late and go out 
early, I have never found it available for 
hospitality, even to my intimate friends. 
[ am very glad, however, that the little 
leisure I have had in it has enabled me to 
make the floor less lonely for your children.” 

Mr. Bodine got up with an affected yawn, 
turned an embarrassed yet darkening eye on 
Breeze, and lunged unsteadily to the door. 
“And as I only happened in to do the 
reg’lar thing between high-toned gen’lemen, 
I reckon we kin say ‘Quits.’” He gave a 
coarse laugh, said “So long,” nodded, 
stumbled into the passage, and thence into 
the other room. 

His companion watched him pass out with 
a relieved yet protecting air, and then, closing 
the door softly, drew nearer to Breeze and 
said in husky confidence — 

“Ye ain’t seein’ him at his best, mister ! 
He’s bin drinkin’ too much, and this yer 
news has upset him.” 

“ What news ?” asked Breeze. 

* This yer suicide o’ Irish Jack !” 

* Was he his friend ?” 

“ Friend ?” ejaculated the man, horrified 
at the mere suggestion! “Not much! 
Why, Irish Jack was the only man that 
could hey hung Jim! Now he’s dead, in 
course the Vigilants ain’t got no proof agin 
Jim. Jim wants to face it out now an’ stay 
here, but his wife and me don’t see it no- 
ways! So we are taking advantage o’ the 
lull agin him to get him off down the coast 
this very night. That’s why he’s been off 
his head drinkin’. Ye see, when a man has 
been for weeks hidin’—part o’ the time in 
that room and part o’ the time on the wharf 
where them Vigilants has been watchin’ 
every ship that left, in order to ketch him, 
—he’s inclined to celzbrate his chance 0’ 
getting away——” 

“Part of the time in that room ? 
rupted Breeze quickly. 

“Sartin! Don’t ye see? He allus kem 
in as you went out—sabe /—and got away 
before you kem back, his wife all the time 
just a-hoverin’ between the two places and 
keeping watch for him. It was killin’ to 
her, you see, for she wasn’t brought up to 
it, whiles Jim didn’t keer —had two re- 
volvers and kalkilated to kill a dozen Vigi- 
lants afore he dropped. But that’s over 
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inter- 





now, and when I’ve got him safe on that 
‘plunger’ down at the wharf, to-night, and 
put him aboard the schooner that’s lying off 
the Heads, he’s all right agin.” 

* And Roberts knew all this—and was 
one of his friends 7” asked Breeze. 

* Roberts knew it, and Roberts’s wife used 
to be a kind of servant to Jim’s wife in the 
South, when she was a girl, but I don’t know 
ez Roberts is his friend!” 

“He certainly has shown himself one,” 
said Breeze. 

“ Ye—e—s,” said the stranger medita- 
tively, “ ye—e—s.” He stopped, opened 
the door softly and peeped out, and then 








* He found a few lines written in pencil.” 


closed it again softly. “It’s sing’lar, Mr. 
Breeze,” he went on in a sudden yet em- 
barrassed burst of confidence, “that Jim 
thar—a man thet can shoot straight, and 
hez, frequent ; a man thet knows every skin 
game goin’—that thet man Jim,” very 
slowly, “hezn’t really—got—any friends— 
"cept me—and his wife.” 

“Indeed ?” said Mr. Breeze drily. 

“Sure! Why, you yourself didn’t cotton 
to him--I could see thet.” 

Mr. Breeze felt himself redden slightly 
and looked curiously at the man. This 
vulgar parasite whom he had set down as a 
worshipper of sham heroes undoubtedly did 
not look like an associate of Bodine’s, and had 





a certain seriousness that demanded respect. 
As he looked closer into his wide, round 
face, seamed with small-pox, he fancied he 
saw even in its fatuous imbecility something 
of that haunting devotion he had seen on 
the refined features of the wife. He said 
more gently— 

“But one friend like you would seem to 
be enough.” 

“T ain’t what I uster be, Mr. Breeze,” said 
the man meditatively, “and mebbe ye don’t 
know who I am. I’m Abe Shuckster, of 
Shuckster’s Ranch—one of the biggest in 
Petalumy. I was a rich man until a year 
ago, When Jim got inter trouble. What 
with mortgages and interest, payin’ up Jim’s 
friends and buying off some ez was set agin 
him, thar ain’t much left, and when I’ve 
settled that bill for the schooner lying off 
the Heads there I reckon I’m about played 
out. But I’ve allus got a shanty at Peta- 
lumy, and mebbe when things is froze over 
and Jim gets back—you'll come and see him, 
—for you ain’t seen him at his best.” 

“T suppose his wife and children go with 
him?” said Breeze. 

“No! He’s agin it, and wants them to 
come later. But that’s all right, for you see 
she kin go back to their own house at the 
Mission, now that the Vigilants are givin’ 
up shadderin’ it. So long, Mr. Breeze ! 
We're startin’ afore daylight. Sorry ye 
didn’t see Jim in condition.” 

He grasped Breeze’s hand warmly and 
slipped out of the door softly. For an 
instant Mr. Breeze felt inclined to follow him 
into the room and make a kinder adieu to 
the pair, but the reflection that he might 
embarrass the wife, who, it would seem, had 
purposely avoided accompanying her husband 
when he entered, withheld him. And _ for 
the last few minutes he had been doubtful 
if he had any right to pose as her friend. 
Beside the devotion of the man who had just 
left him, his own scant kindness to her 
children seemed ridiculous. 

He went to bed, but tossed uneasily until 
he fancied he heard stealthy footsteps outside 
his door and in the passage. Even then he 
thought of getting up, dressing, and going 
out to bid farewell to the fugitives. But 
even while he was thinking of it he fell 
asleep and did not wake until the sun was 
shining in his windows. 

He sprang to his feet, threw on his dressing- 
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gown and peered into the passage. Every- 
thing was silent. He stepped outside—the 
light streamed into the hall from the open 
doors and windows of both rooms—the floor 
was empty ; not a trace of the former occu- 
pants remained. He was turning back 
when his eye fell upon the battered wooden 
doll set upright against his doorjamb, 
holding stiffly in its jointed arms a bit of 
paper folded like a note. Opening it, he 
found a few lines written in pencil 


“God bless you for your kindness to us, 
and try to forgive me for touching your 
papers. But I thought that you would 
detect it, know why I did it, and then help 
us, as you did! Good-bye ! 


‘“ MAMIE BopINne.” 


Mr. Breeze laid down the paper with a 
slight accession of colour, as if its purport 
had been ironical. How little had he done 
compared to the devotion of this delicate 
woman or the sacrifices of that rough friend ! 
How deserted looked this nest under the 
aves, Which had so long borne its burden of 
guilt, innocence, shame, and suffering! For 
many days afterwards he avoided it except at 
night, and even then he often found himself 
lying awake to listen for the lost voices of 
the children. 

But one evening, a fortnight later, he 
came upon Roberts in the hall. ‘ Well,” 
said Breeze, with abrupt directness, “did he 
get away ?” 

Roberts started, uttered an oath which it 
is possible the Recording Angel passed to his 
credit, and said, “Yes, he got away all 
right !” 

“Why, hasn’t his wife joined him ?” 

“No. Never in this world, I reckon ; and 
if anywhere in the next I don’t want to go 
there !” said Roberts furiously. 

“Ts he dead ? ” 

“Dead? That kind don’t die!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Roberts’s lips writhed, and then, with a 
strong effort, he said with deliberate dis- 
tinctness, “I mean—that the hound went 
off with another woman—that —was—in— 
that—schooner, and left that fool Shuckster 
adrift in the plunger.” 

* And the wife and children ?’ 

“Shuckster sold his shanty at Petaluma 
to pay their passage to the States. Good- 
night.” 


? 

































THE HOLY FAMILY. 


From THE Picrurne By C. MULLER. 


Reproduced by permission of ihe Berlin Photographic Company, New Bund Street. 
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[The following copyright article, believed to be 
one of the earliest published writings of its gifted 
authoress, is reprinted from ‘ Sylvia's Journal” 
as being of exceptional interest in view of the 
brilliant success to which she has since attained. } 
rWVHE privilege and glory of mother- 

hood, the solemn responsibility 

that rests upon those to whom 
God has sent a little life to rear and 
to cherish, the serious duty of watching 
and guiding a young intelligence : all 
these things are too lightly estimated, 
we fear, by the women of the present 
day. The seal of God on the sacred 
bond of love and marriage, is the smile 
of the first-born. The tiny hands 
that cling to the mother’s bosom are 
yet soft with the hand-claspings of the 
angels, the dewy eyes that open on 
the world in wondering and innocent 
surprise, looked last on the light of 
God’s throne in heaven. So poets say, 
and so we would fain believe. But 
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how often the care and anxiety attendant on the 
first bringing up of a child is looked upon as 
a trouble by idle fashionable women, whose real 
business it is to forsake every sort of worldly 
pleasure, and to sacrifice themselves in every 
possible way that they may the better tend and 
protect the living gift that Heaven has sent 
them. 

How any woman can delegate the nursing of 
her child to another—how she can bear to see it 
clinging to a stranger in preference to herself— 
how she can relinquish all the pleasures of 
hearing the first syllables of baby talk, the 
cooing murmurs of the little thing’s first love 
and gratitude, the pleasure of knowing that her 
own face, eyes, and smile are the babe’s first 
impressions—how she can wilfully and often 
gladly resign all this pure joy, is a strange and 
unnatural circumstance : yet it becomes more 
and more common every day; and still, the 
influence of a true, pure, good mother’s love 
on the life of her child, cannot be too highly 
valued. If women would only realise that in 
their weak and often idle hands Fate has placed 
the whole destiny of man, would they unsex 
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I H , themselves by appearing on public platforms 
ii} (bike) and prating of their Rights? Surely their 
Vi 7 rights are manifold. With them rest the 
a strength, goodness and greatness of the next 
{ U generation, in the influence they exercise on 
their children. To them the future looks for 
its poets, painters, sculptors, statesmen and 
warriors, philosophers and teachers. <A 
father’s power, a father’s affection, though 
often wise and strong, is weak beside the 
mother-love—the patient, devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing tenderness which never tires, never 
faints, never slackens. So precious, even 
among the most abandoned, is the dear 
remembrance of mother-love, that few men, 
however callous or heartless they may be, 
will say a word against their mother or suffer 
it to be said in their hearing. Nothing is so 
‘ ‘‘ he a strong to hold or so firm to guide a man’s 
So Chr: é I AE life as the thought that he has a mother 
Me, " gh * who loves him, who watches his career with 
a pride and hope, whose tears fall for his 
CORNELIA: &-HER:'"SONS: errors, whose smile rewards his virtues. 
- THE -GRACCHI> Desolate and dark, indeed, is the life of one 


5 who has no fond mother’s heart in which to 
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find refuge, for no love in all the world, no 
friendship, be it ever so sacred and true, can 
ever fill up the space left vacant where the 
mother’s smile is wanting. Even more needful 
is the mother-love to the life of a man than to 
that of awoman. The girl requires her mother’s 
care till marriage, and then she merges her being 
into that of her chosen mate, and from hence- 
forth knows no will but that of her husband. 
3ut a man would be better, wiser, and purer 
were he able to have his mother’s love near him 
his whole life long—that is, if she were true, 
and tender, and gentle, as all mothers should be ; 
for, if otherwise, they are unworthy the privilege 
of motherhood. ‘The life of a girl is always more 
or less carefully protected. From her earliest 
days she is sheltered and guarded from all sights 
and sounds that might harm her; she is tended 
like some rare hot-house plant, and everything is 
carefully removed from her that might tend to 
spoil or roughen her nature. But with a boy it 
is different, cruelly different: as soon as he has 
reached that dangerous period between youth and 
manhood, when all his passions are burning like 
newly kindled flames—when he is more impres- 
sionable and susceptible than he ever will be 
again—when he is over-credulous, over-frank, 
over-enthusiastic—he is ruthlessly turned out to 
gain his daily bread somehow or another, and is 
exposed to temptations of which the delicately- 
brought-up girl will never have an idea. Generally, 
fathers consider that it does the sons good to 
“turn out and rough it,” but it is much to be 
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doubted whether the harm that ensues does 
not far exceed the good. Whatever the 
profession of a young man may be, he 
should always, if possible, be allowed to have 
his home with his father and mother (till 
he marries and makes a home for himself), 
unless his parents are so vile that their 
example is not fit to follow. But if they 
are virtuous and refined, there can be no 
better check on a man’s froward inclinations 
than to think that whatever temptations he 
may be exposed to during the day, he must 
face his mother’s trusting loving look in 
the evening. That thought will restrain 
him from evil-doing when all other per- 
suasions might fail. Mother-love! Re- 


fining, sacred, beautiful influence, which, 
like the soft sunset light on the landscape, 
makes the life of manhood fair! Who 
shall over-rate your power, ye mothers that 
are good and true? Who shall deny you 
the right of angel-hood, ye patient, self- 
denying, noble women who, with strong 
hearts and prayerful hands, work by the 
might of gentleness, and instil into the 
very blood of your children high thoughts 
and pure aims? Glorious and heroic are 
your lives, peaceful and fearless your deaths, 
and far beyond all imagination your rewards 
in the heavenly future, that glorious immor- 
tality for which we all pray “ Thy Kingdom 
come,” 
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NY ONE knew just the way of it, but all 
i . the folk in Marshcotes and Long 
Crag had gathered some hint about 
young Squire Cunliffe of the Heights and 
his wooing. And some shook their heads 
wisely, and said that the lad ought to have 
a more proper pride than to go speering 
after a maid so far above him in station, 
while others shook their heads just as wisely, 
and said that the Cunliffes had better blood 
in them. than all the D’Arcys that ever 
stepped. But neither band of wiseacres 
guessed how well the young Squire’s suit 
was speeding until that famous ride for 
Gretna set all the northern counties gaping 
with wonder at the strange fashion of it. 
Now, the D’Arcys were a very young race, 
as we count old blood in Marshcotes. Sir 
Marmaduke, for all the sham splendour of 
his christened name, would have been hard 
put to it if a man had asked him to name 
his own great-grandfather ; and so, as the 
way of such cattle is, he looked down upon 
many a sturdy fellow who could have out- 
faced him alike in birth and_ breeding. 
When Squire Cunliffe, a rollicking blade of 
six-and-twenty, began to ride to Skipton and 
across the two miles of pasture that lay 
between D’Arcy Court and the town, Sir 
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Marmaduke thought nothing of it; the 
lad’s father and he had been good friends, 
and he had naught to say against the son, 
and he was glad enough to have him come 
to the Court for a day’s shooting, or a 
morning’s fishing, or a cross-country scamper 
after hounds. But by and by he grew 
uneasy ; there was something altered of late 
in his daughter’s air—a constraint at times, 
and a needless gaiety at times, and a queer 
mixture of the two whenever young Squire 
Cunliffe rode to Skipton. 

So Sir Marmaduke spoke his mind one 
day to the Squire, never waiting, as a man 
of older breeding would have had wit to do, 
until he was asked his opinion on the subject 
of his daughter’s hand. He told Squire 
Cunliffe, as plain as words could speak, that 
the less he came to the Court in future the 
better it would be for everyone, and he 
added some needless sneers touching young 
Cunliffe’s lowliness of birth; whereupon 
the lad fired up, remembering his fathers, 
and the debt he owed the family honour, 
and he threw his glove in Sir Marmaduke’s 
face there and then, and asked no better 
hospitality from him than a strip of turf, 
and a couple of seconds, and two good swords 
could compass. The older man repented his 
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hastiness, and would have taken back his 
hot words had he seen the least loophole 
open to him for honourable declining of the 
challenge. And Squire Cunliffe, too, longed 
dearly to be free of the duel once he was 
cool enough to think of all it meant, to ask 
himself what would Helen say to this? But 
retreat there could be none, and they met 
in the cool of a July morning in a lonely 
field halfway “twixt wring and Marsh- 
cotes. And both were good at sword-talk, 
so that the sun had nA aimee ge a anaie strip 
of sky before Sir Marmaduke felt his blade 
go swirling across the buttercups, and saw 
Squire Cunliffe’s sword-point woefully near 
to the delicate frill of his shirt. A hundred 
thoughts were warring in the lad’s mind: 
this upstart fellow had dared to cast mud 
upon the Cunliffe name; but then, the 
upstart fellow’s daughter was sweet as a 
milking-song in May. He must kill the 
father and fill the greedy maw of honour ; 
but then, he could not give up Helen though 
all the dead Cunliffes came wrapped in 
winding-sheets to urge him on. 

“Pick up your sword, sir,” he said, with- 
drawing his own blade from its itching 
nearness to Sir Marmaduke’s frilled bosom. 

‘**T—it was a mere chance ; what shall | 
say to you ?” stammered the other, relieved, 
yet sore ashamed. 

Squire Cunliffe wiped a little of the dewy 
morning from his blade before responding. 
“Say 2” he said, cool and mocking. “ That 
is for your own good sense to tell you. 
Come, Ricroft, it is time we bade good-day 
to these gentlemen.” This to his second, 
scowling at him from the background to see 
his chicken-heartedness. 

“T have killed a man for kindlier words 
than he gave thee two days ago,” growled 
Ricroft, as he and the young Squire rode 
home together. 

“Ave, but 
stopped just there. 

And from all this it will be seen that 
there was now as little likelihood as might 
be that Squire Cunliffe would ever marry 
Helen D'Arcy. All other matters apart, a 
man of Sir Marmaduke’s breed would never 
forgive the lad for worsting him in fight 
and thereafter giving him back his life at 
the grave’s edge. Neither could Squire 
Cunliffe forget what had passed, and thrice 
a day he swore to himself that he would 
think no more of the winsome lass ; and this 
hard persistency in swearing so wrought 
upon his “mind that in the end it drove him 
contrariwise. He told his mare Kitty, cne 
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fine October morning, that he had urgent 
business in Skipton ; and, the mare agreeing 
thereto with little pretty speech of eye and 
ears, he rode at more than his usual be 
neck pace, down hill and up, until he gained 
the town. And here he paused, wondering 
what other business he had than such as lay 
two miles further north; and he was in the 
midst of quieting his shame by inventing 
some fair-seeming excuse for the morning’s 
folly, when who should ride down the street 
but young Ralph D’Arcy, Sir Marmaduke’s 
son. 
“Good morning !” cried the boy cheerily, 
he espied this old ally of his, who had 
taught him a fearless seat in the saddle ¢ and 
ridden with him when first he came in at 
the death. 

So the Squire, knowing that he had no 
quarrel with Ralph, pricked his mare forward 
and fell in at the boy’s side, and they found 
so much to talk of on the way that the 
tower of D’Arcy Court showed through the 
trees before ever Cunliffe had stopped to 
ask himself, “ What next ?” 

‘** Why do you never ride to see ne now ? 
asked Ralph, seeing his friend grow very 
quiet on the sudden. 

‘* Because —perhaps I find too much to do 
in Marshcotes.” 

“So father said when I asked him; but 
then he wore the same air that you do now, 
and he would not look me in the face, and 
[ knew he was playing with me. Helen 
wonders, too. She does nothing but sigh 
about the house and take lonely rides, and 
she is always crying when she thinks no one 
is near.” 

“Tt is time I was back in Skipton,” said 
the Squire gruffly. Yet he did not turn 
mare Kitty’s head, and Ralph took occasion 
of the silence to proffer a suggestion that he 
should come to D’Arcy Court. 

And then you and father can make 
everything straight,” he finished. “ And 
Helen will cease crying ; and you cannot 
tell how she is spoiling her face with rubbing 
so many tears away.” 

“T cannot come,” said the Squire. “ Good- 
bye, Ralph ; we must be good friends again 
some day. I have missed thee lately ; but 
not just yet. I Pe 

Both were riding past the orchard by this 
time; and over the privet-hedge Squire 
Cunliffe saw a slim girl, with the clustering 
fruit above her and the stillness of a great 
sorrow in her face. 

“There is Helen!” cried the boy, guessing, 
with the queer instinct of his kind, that here 
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‘¢Sir Marmaduke felt his blade 
go swirling.” 


a-day hard swearing were 

scattered to the winds of 

Heaven. He brought mare 

Kitty close to the privet- 

hedge, slipped his left leg 

over the saddle, and vaulted 

into the orchard. And 

Ralph D’Arey was old 

enough in years to know 

that he must keep his eyes 

busy with matters that lay 

on the other side of the 

‘oad ; and it fell about that 

the sudden meeting, after 

months of prudence and 

despair, so warmed the 

Squire’s blood and the 

girl’s that, long before 

was the means of settling the whole matter. Ralph had done with watching the antics of 
“Helen! Helen, I say! I have brought — three rabbits in the pasture field, the ripen- 
someone to see thee.” ing orchard fruit had seen an old play played 
The fruits of Squire Cunliffe’s three-times- out afresh—had watched two foolish mortals 
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kiss, and stand away, and kiss again, as 
joyously and soberly as if this were a new 
sweetness, not understood by any other man 
or woman. 

When the boy did turn his eyes a little to 
the right—choosing the park-land first, so as 
to reach the orchard by easy stages—he saw 
Sir Marmaduke coming striding through the 
rimy grass towards the orchard-wicket. 
And he smiled contentedly, thinking that 
all was very right, now that Helen, and jolly 
Squire Cunliffe, and his father, had a chance 
of meeting all together. Sir Marmaduke 
stopped as he reached the wicket and saw 
what was to be seen beyond. His face went 
hot with fury and he could find no words ; 
and neither Cunliffe nor the girl knew of his 
presence until Helen, shy of the love-making 
all at once, turned her head away from the 
Squire and glanced towards where her father 
stood. 

“ Dear, look—look! Oh, what shall we 
do ? ” she stammered, clutching his arm. 

Squire Cunliffe did look, and knew that he 
had need of all the wit that this swift game 
of kiss and counter-kiss had left him. He 
moved between the mossy tree-boles down 
to the wicket. 

“We met in anger awhile ago, Sir 
Marmaduke ; your daughter has just bidden 
us be friends again,” he said, with as easy a 
bow as he could muster. 

* And now, sir, we meet again in anger! 
You dare to show yourself on forbidden 
ground, you—— _ Helen, leave us! I 
never thought to see a daughter of mine 
stoop to the first common scoundrel that 
chose to insult her.” 

“There is no insult, nor has been, save in 
your own thoughts,” broke in the Squire. 
And more he would have said, had not Helen 
sent him so clear a message with her eyes 
that he checked his unruly tongue, and told 
himself that, come what might, he could 
never again bandy hot words with Sir 
Marmaduke. The girl crept quietly into the 
background, not daring to go beyond earshot 
of her lover, lest the worst should happen. 
And Squire Cunliffe, with the warm surety 
of her love to back him, listened silently to 
all that Sir Marmaduke had to say—heard 
himself named a yokel, a beggar, and a thief ; 
answered nothing when he was threatened 
with a horsewhip if he stayed a moment 
longer in the grounds of D’Arcy Court. 

Ralph D’Arcy listened to all this, from the 
other side of the privet-hedge, with wonder- 
ment and great sorriness. A little while 
ago all had seemed as straight as a hot run 








with the fox in sight; and now these two, 
his father and his friend, were quarrelling as 
only bitter foes could do. 

* Well, Ralph, I am not to dine with thee 
just yet, it seems,” said Squire Cunliffe, with 
a wry laugh, as he came into the high road 
and swung himself into the saddle. 

“JT am sorry ” began the boy. 

But his father checked him. “ Art thou 
in the plot, too?” he thundered. “ Ride 
home, Ralph, without another word; and 
thou shalt have as sound a thrashing as | 
can give thee. All against me—all! Has 
a man no power at home in these ill-ordered 
days ?” 

“Sir Marmaduke ! ” cried Cunliffe, as the 
older man, with a shallow air of dignity, 
strode off between the orchard trees. 

“T have said the last word to you. Would 
God I could make you fight me once again !” 
said the older man, half turning. 

The Squire moved impatiently in his 
saddle, and all but forgot himself, then 
recovered. ‘Nay, the last word is mine,” 
he answered. “ Whether you will or no, I 
shall marry your daughter. Baffle and hedge 
us round, spy on us and play what dirty 
tricks you will, you will find the bird flown 
one day, and a right warm nest made ready 
for her. Good-bye, Ralph, lad. Keep a 
corner in thy heart for me, and stand up to 
the thrashing like a man.” 

And so Squire Cunliffe rode home to 
Marshcotes, a soberer man than he bad left 
it. And just as he was in the thick of 
framing wild plans for securing Helen’s 
freedom, that chanced to him which set all 
schemes at naught for a good six weeks to 
come. For the feud-fights were at their 
height in those days, and there ‘was bad 
blood between the Cunliffes and the 
Sunderlands. The young Squire chanced 
to fall foul of three Sunderlands one Sabbath 
morning as he rode home from church. ‘To 
two of them he tendered surety that they 
would walk lame for the rest of their lives, 
and then the third got under his guard, and 
it was not till some of his folk came by, a 
good two hours later, that they found him, 
left for dead, in a wayside ditch. They 
carried him home to the Heights, and 
brought the Marshcotes leech in to finish off 
the job so well begun by cold steel; yet 
neither sword-thrust nor leech could send 
Squire Cunliffe under sod just yet, for he 
came of a breed that was wont to rate Death 
a trifle cheaply. In three weeks time he was 
well enough to be impatient of his weakness ; 
in two weeks more he was busy with his 
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interrupted plans touching Helen D’Arcy, 
and already he had found strength to thrust 
the leech forth out of doors. 

It was just then—while his strength was 
swelling like the sap in Spring trees, though 
watery a little as yet, and fugitive—that 
word came to him from the girl herself. 
Young Ralph D’Arcy came riding up at a 
sweltering gallop, 


he felt his strength go out of him; and the 
mare knew, as well as he, that he had no 
force to curb her inclination; and in the 
end he had to turn about, for fear she should 
bolt outright with him, and he dropped 
fainting from the saddle. 

“Tell her, Ralph,” he said at parting, 
“tell her that I have been ill these five 





one November 
morning, with a 
twisted note in 
his pocket and a 
boyish sense of 
hurry and import- 
ance in being en- 
trusted with so 
grave a mission. 
Squire Cunliffe ran 
his eye over the 
scrawled sheet. Sir 
Marmaduke — had 
been restless of 
late, suspecting 
that his daughter 
was meeting her 
lover in__ secret. 
Alas! he had given 
her no chance, 
went on the note. 
Why had he sent 
no word, if he 
could not come on 
the bare chance of 
snatching speech 
with her? They 
were to leave the 
Court to-morrow, 
to spend the winter 
at a hunting-lodge 
which her father 
had bought near 
Eskrith, in Cum- 
berland. He must 
send some little 
word back to her ' 
by the bearer. <i 

Squire Cunliffe a 
got up from his 
seat by the great 
hearthplace, and went out to the stable, and 
saddled mare Kitty as fast as his unused 
hands would let him. And Ralph and he 
set off towards Skipton before the boy had 
well got through with a hasty meal. All 
the way downhill the Squire was full of 
questions—how was Helen, and did Sir 
Marmaduke keep too harsh a watch on her ? 
—and so forth. And then, on the sudden, 











‘¢* Nay, there can none come through,’ he snarled.” 


weeks past ; that day and night I have been 
with her in thought; that, soon as this 
weakness leaves me, I will come to Cumber- 
land and claim her in face of them all. 
Ralph, lad, look after her meanwhile,” he 
added, with a gusty tenderness begotten of 
his weak condition. 

Seven days went by before he felt that the 
old stuff was sound in him, seven days of 
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fret, and kicking against the pricks, and 
easy rides, lengthening day by day, on the 
back of sweet mare Kitty. And _ patience 
went out of the window as strength came in 
by the door; and naught would serve but 
he must start for Cumberland forthwith. 
He had done with plans now ; it was easier 
any day to fight squarely with his body than 
riddle at a vexed matter with his brain ; and 
Helen was there waiting for him, that was 
all he cared to be sure of. A way would 
show itself when once he could get a clear 
look at the face that seemed always to render 
dark things plain to him. 

And Helen, meanwhile, was looking day 
and night down the cheerless sweep of road 
that would bring Squire Cunliffe up from 
Marshcotes. When Ralph first came back 
to Skipton with the message her heart had 
leaped at thought that she would soon be 
free. But Sir Marmaduke had carried her 
off on the next day to these wild Cumbrian 
hills ; and the sun rose and set, set and rose, 
with never a word nor sign from her lover. 
Day by day, too, her father grew more 
bitter, seeing how fearlessly she remained 
true to the troth she had plighted in the 
orchard ; he had asked a buckram lord from 
the south country to stay with them—a 
swaggerer and a roysterer, whom Helen had 
long since learned to hate—and it was plain 
that the two of thein were in league to force 
the girl’s heart. By good fortune the frost 
held off, and Helen could lose her daytime 
worries in break-neck scampers after hounds ; 
but then the long, tedious evenings would 
set in, and Sir Marmaduke and his guest 
would drink overmuch wine together, and 
the girl would be well-nigh driven wild 
between them. No other visitors were 
allowed the house ; by some means or other 
—the treachery of servants, likely—Sir 
Marmaduke had learned of Ralph’s journey 
to Marshcotes; and, fearing lest Squire 
Cunliffe should give his hot head the reins, 
he had guarded well against approach from 
without. The keeper of the lodge had 
strict command to let none through, on foot 
or horseback ; and even when they rode to 
the meets Helen was kept close to her 
father’s side, with the buckram lord on the 
other hand whispering nauseous nothings in 
her ear. 

Now, love, despite the licensed gentlemen 
of the lyre, has no power to bridge a distance 
of even three short miles, save by written 
token or word of mouth by messenger. 
And so it fell about that Helen D’Arcy was 
at the lowest ebb of sorriness on the very 


night that young Squire Cunliffe came to 
Eskrith. His late illness had left him 
weaker than his wont, and a long day’s 
ride, on the back of other long days’ rides, 
made him fain of such rough comfort as the 
village inn afforded ; he went to bed betimes, 
after supper and a copious draught of spirits, 
with the soft thought for pillow that Helen 
lay but three miles off, and that by rough 
means or smooth he would win speech of 
her to-morrow. Bv. little he thought by 
what rough riding lie was destined to secure 
her. 

He slept a trifle over-late, and awoke to 
tind the crisp November sunlight filtering 
through the lattice. He was dressed before 
the sun had crawled from one diamond pane 
to the next, and was already shouting for 
breakfast before the landlord, solicitous for 
this guest with the hectoring air and the 
free purse, was well aware that he had risen. 
Mare Kitty was fresh as her master, after a 
good feed and a good night’s rest; and 
Squire Cunliffe talked daft love-speech to 
the pretty beast as they went at a rolling 
trot along the dry, hard highway. They 
came to the lodge and the Squire cried 
lustily to open. A gnarled old greybeard 
shuffled out, and leaned on the closed gate, 
and grinned at the stranger with cheery 
malice until the thong of a riding-whip 
came perilously near his face. 

“Nay, there can none come through,” he 
snarled, retreating to a safe distance from 
the gate. 

“None? Aye, there shall one come 
through, though Kitty has to clear the 
spikes!” said Cunliffe, with wary measure- 
ment of the gate’s height and a rough 
prayer that the mare would scatter the 
fellow’s churlish brains on the way. 

“ Wait, though!” cackled the greybeard, 
misliking the thoughts of what would follow 
should this mad rider clear the gate. 
“There is none within the house. Sir 
Marmaduke——” 

From near at hand there came the bell- 
music of hounds, keen-set for a fair trail. 
Mare Kitty pricked her ears, and reared and 
plunged after a fashion that would have 
unhorsed Squire Cunliffe two short weeks 
ago. But to-day he was drunk with reck- 
lessness, and his nerve was like sword-steel, 
quick to bend and powerless to break. He 
slipped a guinea into the greybeard’s palm 
and pointed to the place whence the music 
came. 

“Ts he down there ?” he asked. 

“cc Aye.” 
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“ And his daughter with him 

“Aye; and a gay lord, too, that will 
wed 45 

The fellow had drawn overnear, chuckling 
at thought that so little a piece of information 
should stand against the solid guinea clutched 
in his withered palm, and Squire Cunliffe 
broke the end of his speech by a whip-cut, 
sharp and hard, and long to be remembered. 
And then, before the greybeard had time to 
pick up the fallen piece of gold, mare Kitty 
was down the road again and up on the crest 
of the further hill. The streaming line of 
hounds, the press of riders, were clear to be 
seen not a quarter-mile away, and, among 
them all, a dear, slim figure that had lain 
within his arms under the weighted apple- 
boughs. 

“ Kitty, lass, we shall win to-day!” said 
the Squire, as a sudden thought leaped into 
his brain. 

And “ We shall win!” answered Kitty from 
every line of her eager body. 

They took the hedge at their left hand, 
and the pasture-land on the far side, and 
after that a broad, ill-favoured ditch. There 
was a check ahead of them—a whimpering 
and a crying and a running to and fro of 
the hounds. In a few minutes they had 
come up with the motley crowd of hunters— 
gentle and yeoman, farmer’s daughter and 
my lady of the Castle. 

Sir Marmaduke looked about him, and his 
eyes fell on the brawny, square-set figure set on 
the lean, slim-barrelled mare, and he started 
so violently that his daughter, close beside 
him, followed the diraction of his glance and 
saw her heart’s desire, come in this strange 
fashion to win speech of her. And the 
buckram lord from the south country, 
scenting dismay and trepidation in the air, 
read more than he wished to know from 





Helen D’Arcy’s eagerness towards the 
stranger. 


But they had scant time for thought. 
The hounds were away again, and after 
them the rout. Before Sir Marmaduke, 
dumb-stricken by the Squire’s appearance, 
could summon any steadiness of wit to his 
aid, Helen had sheered a little to the left, 
and Squire Cunliffe had come up with 
her. 

“One word,” he whispered ; “* which way 
lies straight north to Scotland ? ” 

She pointed with her whip, and turned to 
look into his eyes, and laughed outright in 
the fulness of relief. 

And then a strange thing befell. North 
by north-east ran the hounds, in full cry 


after a merry scent. North by north-east 
rode the yoemen, the farmers’ daughters, 
and all but one among the ladies of high 
degree ; but straight as a die towards the 
north rode Squire Cunliffe and Sir 
Marmaduke D’Arcy’s daughter. Stride by 
stride they fell away from the line; stride 
by stride the rest followed keen over privet 
and bramble and thorn. At first it seemed 
as if the runaway pair were seeking only an 
easy place in the hedge ; but away and away 
they went, further and further from the 
trail, and it was plain that there were two 
scents to be followed now, not one alone. 

Sir Marmaduke D’Arcy tugged at his 
horse’s mouth, and the buckram lord at his ; 
but nothing would serve, with the cry so 
hot before them. And then another check 
came, and Sir Marmaduke, wild with fury 
and dismay, turned to the neighbouring 
riders. 

“Gentlemen, I ride to save my daughter’s 
honour. Who is with me?” he cried, 
pointing to the galloping pair to left of 
them. 

The tougher sort said that Sir Marmaduke’s 
daughter might be hanged for all they cared, 
with the scent so brisk; but the younger 
men fell in with the romantic humour of 
the thing. And soon there were two hunts 
in full cry—hounds after fox to right, eight 
gallant riders to left after as hard-riding a 
pair as they could wish to follow. 

“Art afraid, sweet?” asked Squire Cunliffe, 
as they cantered across a level stretch of 
pasture. 

“ Aye—that we shall never reach Gretna,” 
she laughed, with such joy in her voice, of 
present swiftness and of gladness to come, as 
set the mad Squire’s heart beating like 
hammer on the anvil. 

They turned to look, and three of the 
pursuers were floundering in the ditch that 
had all but claimed them, too. 

“ How far to Gretna ? ” panted Cunliffe. 

“Not ten miles. Dear, shall we win 
through ?” 

“A Cunliffe always wins through,” said 
the Squire. And he turned about and sent 
a long “ View-halloa !” across the pasture- 
land. 

Ripple and swing—ripple and swing, with 
the foam flying wide like hawthorn-spray in 
a strong west gale. Swing and ripple, ripple 
and swing, till five of the ten short miles 
were covered. They came to the northern 
highway here and kept it. A_ half-mile 
further they crossed the trail of another 
pack in full cry. But they could not stop ; 


AN OLD-TIME 


‘**Ye have ridden on a fair quest, it seems—to part a man and his wife. 


through them and over them they rode, till 
the yelping of the dying hounds was like to 


split their ear-drums. A round battery of 
oaths, such as were at their prime of vintage 
two centuries ago, followed them from the 
huntsman of the pack. 

““Where the devil are we going? To 
Gretna—to Gretna!” roared Squire Cun- 
liffe over his shoulder. 

“To Gretna!” echoed the girl, 
woman’s quiet strenuousness of Joy. 


with a 


GRETNA TALE. 


:” 


And both, in their hasty backward glance, 
saw that Sir Marmaduke and the buckram 
lord still kept their saddle and their pace, 
with five others close behind. 

There had been no hunting-day like this 
in England since first a hound was given a 
nose to smell a fox with. Racket and ripple 
and swing—two riders in front, and seven 
not far behind, but never a fox nor a hound 
in sight. Hamlet and village turned out to 
watch the wild scamper, and gaped to see 
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that hunted and hunters alike were framed 
to sit a saddle, and stared after them for a 
full ten minutes after the winter dust of the 
hoofs had settled. 

tipple, ripple and swing ; swing and ripple, 
and wind—strong wind—in their faces. 

“Get away, mare Kitty!” cried Squire 
Cunliffe, and seemed to lift his beast with 
his knees. 

“Away, good lad—away to happiness,” 
whispered Helen to her straining nag. 

“ How far to Gretna?” called the Squire 
to a passing labourer. 

“Just forrard-—ye’ll win i by half a 
mile,” answered the man, and sat him down 
in the hedge bottom, and looked after the 
runaways, and wagged his palsied head glee- 
fully at this resurrection of his own dead 
wooing. 

Sir Marmaduke and the buckram lord 
were well behind by this time, and their 
friends again behind. A few white houses 
showed sparse at either hand of the road 
ahead of the fugitives; they crossed a 
narrow stream. A lad was herding geese 
on the further bank. 

“ Ho, there!” cried Cunliffe. 
the holy Gretna ?’ 

A broad Scots tongue answered, “ Yea.” 

“ Where is the blacksmith’s, then ? ” went 
on the Squire, reining in mare Kitty. 

The lad left his geese and ran before on 
the road, and stopped when he reached the 
smithy, with the gaping furnace-mouth 
scattering red light through the open 
doorway. 

Squire Cunliffe is out of the saddle now, 
and the girl has found ground, too, by easy 
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A villainous, cross-eyed 
Helen 
shrank from him a little, for superstition’s 
sake. 

“Will it be well with us, dear, 


way of his arms. 
fellow stood in the doorway, and 


if we are 
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married by she faltered. 

“ With a Cunliffe’s luck—why, yes, sweet- 
heart!” langhed the Squire. 

So the last word was spoken, and witnessed 
by the blacksmith and the bellows-blower, 
before Sir Marmaduke and the buckram 
lord, and those who rode with them, came 
round the bend in the road. 

Squire Cunliffe stood in front of the door, 
with his true wife set beside him. 

“Come forward, Sir Marmaduke! Come 
forward, friends! Ye have ridden on a fair 
quest, it seems—to part a man and his wife,” 
he laughed. 

And then, after a stillness, the five 
youngsters who had followed for romance’s 
sake left Sir Marmaduke’s side and ranged 
themselves—again for romance’s sake—to 
right and left of stout Squire Cunliffe, 
swearing that man and wife who had given 
them so merry a ride should never be parted 
while they had hands to help them. 

And Sir Marmaduke and the buckram 
lord, who had come north to woo, saw that 
their ride had been for naught. 

That is the tale. And they say in Marsh- 
cotes that wedlock with a foreigner weakens 
the strain-—-yet to-day the Cunliffes of the 
Heights are as merry and dare-devil as ever 
their forefather was, who got his wife at 
Gretna. Perchance it is because Mistress 
Helen D’Arcy came no further away than 
from Skipton town. 
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SCHOOLS HONOUR 


OF THE BRAVE: 


THEIR DEAD HEROES. 


By GrorGE A. WADE. 


O who in any way bring fame to the 


institution which has had the honour of 
training them in youth; but,. probably, of 
none are’ they so proud as of those who 
have given their lives for their country on 


UR public schools are never unmindful 
or forgetful of those of their sons 


to old scholars who have been killed in battle 
is undoubtedly the famous column which 
stands at the entrance to Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, and close to the Abbey. Here, in 
full sight of thousands upon thousands who 
pass it daily, is the noble tribute which the 
grand old school, founded ages ago, has 
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ETON’S MEMORIAL 


the battlefield, and thus brought undying 
renown upon their own names and upon 
- the name of the school where they were 
educated. ; 

In their methods of recording their pride 
and glory in such distinguished alumni the 
great schools differ much. Memorial tablets 
and brasses are a favourite way of commemo- 
rating the deeds of bravery done by the dead, 
but they are far from being the only ways 
adopted. 

The best-known public school monument 
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‘Taunt, Oxford. 
SCREEN, 


raised to the memory of those of its former 
scholars who gave up their lives in the 
Crimean and Indian wars of 1854-1859. 

The column itself is a beautifully graceful 
one, standing upon a fine pedestal. It is of 
polished granite, and around it are let in 
four wide tablets which contain the names of 
those thus honoured. The most distinguished 
of these is that of Lord Raglan, who was 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, and of 
Lieutenant-General Fred Markham, C.B., 
who also perished in the same campaign. 
I 
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WESTMINSTER’S COLUMN. 


These two great names are given a tablet to 
themselves, as being specially famous; on 
another are the names of eight who fell in 
the Crimea; a third contains the names of 
the nine who died in the battles of the 
Mutiny, 1857, headed by the celebrated one 
of Sir Henry W. Barnett, G.C.B. On the 
fourth shield, which 
faces the busy road, 
and is read daily by 
hundreds of passers- 
by (for one can 
seldom go there 
without seeing 
someone _ pausing 
and pondering over 
its inscription), 
those memorial 
words are inscribed 
which form one of 
the finest inscrip- 
tions over the brave 
dead to be found in 
this country : 





To the memory of 
those who, educated at 
Westminster School, 
died in the Russian and 
Indian Wars, A.D. 
1854-59, on the field of 
battle, or from wounds 
or sickness — some in 
early youth, some fuil 
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of years and honour—but who all alike gave their lives 
for their country, this column is erected by their old 
schoolfellows, in token of sorrow for their loss, of pride 
in their valour, and in full assurance that the remem- 
brance of their heroism in life and death will inspire 
their successors at Westminster with the same courage 
and self-devotion. 


The top of the pillar contains, above a 
finely sculptured capitol, four figures of 
famous men, whilst on its summit is repre- 
sented a knight with his drawn sword. 
Above the tablets bearing the names of the 
famous dead are smaller shields showing 
their coats-of-arms, each flanked by a large 
lion carved in stone. 

London knows the column well, and how 
many weary men it has inspired to do their 
duty in life, besides younger Westminsterians, 
will probably never be known. But they are 
many, nevertheless ! 

Kton’s monuments to her famous sons who 
have died in battle are probably the most 
splendid of those at any public school, but 
they are not so well known to the folks 
outside the school itself as that of West- 
minster, seeing that they are placed, as is 
most usual, in the school chapel. These 
memorials consist of stained-glass windows 
and a celebrated ornamental screen. 

The screen is placed at the end of the 
chapel, and is immediately beneath the organ. 
This memorial is in the shape of a Tudor 
arch, and is of beautiful Caen stone, much 
decorated with fine mouldings. It rises to a 
panelled entablature, and is flanked by two 
smaller archways, between which and the 





HARROW’S MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
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way up the high wall to its very top, 
and beneath them are painted the 
separate name and coat-of-arms of 
every soldier commemorated, each in 
its own allotted square. Forty-seven 
brave men are thus honoured for all 
time, and are held up as shining 
examples for the emulation cf each 
succeeding generation of Etonians. 
The inscription on the brass plate 
below each window is in Latin, as 
one would expect at Eton, but it is 
very simple and plain in its wording; 
and if it does not glorify the deeds 
and self-sacrifice of the dead, that is 
because Eton thinks there is little 
need to do so, since wherever her 
sons are called upon to do their duty 
and yield their lives for England, 
they will always be found ready ! 
The following may be taken as an 
English translation of the Latin :— 
: To the glory of God, and in memory of 
Pat STs. 4 : brave men, Etonians, who, on behalf of their 
: country, were either killed in battle or died 
of their wounds, these windows were erected 
by their friends and relations, A.p. 1858, 








A FAMOUS MEMORIAL TABLET AT HARROW. Harrow’s tributes to those who 
have left the “ School on the Hill” 
large one are octagonal pillars, splen- 
didly carved. On the sides of the 
screen are brass tablets with Latin 
inscriptions, commemorating the old 
boys in whose honour it was erected ; 
and in the side-arches mentioned 
+ are the brass plates which give the 
names and coats-of-arms of each of 
these soldiers—nineteen in all. 

The screen was put up in memory 
of those old Etonians who fell in 
2 the Afghan, Zulu, and Boer wars, 
and its inscription may be thus 

roughly translated into English :— 

In memory of Old Etonians who, either 
in Africa or India, bravely fighting for 
their country, from a life—alas, how very 
short !—departed, this monument was erected 
by Etonians, a.p. 1882. 

In the vestibule, which is gained 
by passing through the arch of the 
screen, the visitor will see two 
magnificent windows of stained glass, 
one on either side of the hall. These 
are raised to the memory of Old 
Etonians who perished in the 
Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny. 
Few finer windows of their kind are 
to be seen in the Kingdom. They 
extend from about a third of the ANOTHER MEMORABLE NAME AT HARROW, 
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to die on the field of battle are many and 
various. Of first importance is the ‘south 
aisle of the charming school-chapel, which 
has been dedicated to the dead soldier-sons of 
Harrow. This aisle teems with memorials of 
old Harrovians who have given their lives on 
the battlefield in defence of their native 
land. 

On the side wall are some thirty marble 
tablets, each of which commemorates the 
death of one of the “old boys,” and many of 
these call up some of the best-known scenes 
of recent days in Britain’s history. Those 
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TABLETS 


of us who can remember the occasion will 
never forget the thrill of pride that spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land on that January morning in 1879 when 
news reached England of how Melvill and 
Coghill had saved the colours in Zululand. 
And to-day it all comes back with startling 
vividness as one stands before one of these 
tablets and reads that it is— 


Erected by his brother-officers and other friends in 
memory of Tre1cnmoutH MELVILL, an old Harrovian, 
and Lieutenant of H.M. 24th Regiment, who, with 
Lieutenant Coghill, fell at Isandlana, in South 
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Africa, while saving the Colours of their Regiment, 
and was honoured after death by his Sovereign with 
the Victoria Cross. Born, September 8th, 1842 ; died, 
January 22nd, 1879. 


And who will deny the right of these famous 
two to the following verse (by Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe) which is carved 


_ underneath their names ? 





AT 


Ye crown the list of glorious acts which form our 
country’s boast, 

Ye rescued from the brink of shame what soldiers 
prize the most, 

And reached by Duty’ s path a life beyond the 
lives ye lost! 


M-F 
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IN MEMORY OF 

_ HAROLD CARR WRIGLEY, 

WHO DIED OF FEVER,AT PARTS, APRIL JY, 
AGED 17, 
| MEMBER OF THE SIXTH FORM OF THIS 
STRENUOUS 1% WORK, 
iN GAMES AND ALL GOOD WAYS A LEADER, 
HIS SINCERE AND AFFECTIONATE KATURE) 
AND FEARLESS YET MODEST DEVOTION TOD 
BELOVED AND HONOURED. 


MY DAYS ARE GONE LIKE A SHADOT7(BUT TF 
© LORD, SHALT ENDURE FOR EVER, 


[Speight, Rugby. 
RUGBY. 


And then this famous tablet of dark red 


marble is scarcely passed before another 
confronts one which also calls up great 
and stirring memories of one of the 


bravest and most loyal soldiers who ever 
served the Queen. This recalls the brave 
deeds done on that fatal field of Abu 
Klea fifteen years ago—deeds which are 
not yet likely to be forgotten whilst the 
name of Burnaby lingers amidst those of 
England’s famous sons. On this tablet, 
erected by old friends and schoolfellows, 
there are placed two names, and the lowest 
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is not the least known, famous as the first 
one was ! 
In memory of 
Major-General WittiAmM Earwr, C.B., C.S.I. ; 
Born May 18th, 1833; 
Killed in action 
at Kirbekan, on the Nile, Soudan, 
in command of the troops engaged, 
February 10th, 1885. 





FREDERICK GusTAvuS BuRNARY, 
Colonel, Royal Horse Guards ; 
Born March 3rd, 1842; 

Killed in action at Abu Klea, Soudan, 
January 17th, 1885. 

No need to blazon forth the fame of these. 
Their names, like their deeds, are immortal, 
and will only perish when England dies. 

Besides the thirty tablets which adorn 
these walis, the stained windows which light 
up all this aisle of the ch: ypel are in memory 
of old Harrovians who have died in battle, 
and the brass plates below each window, and 
which run right round the walls of the aisle, 
record their names and fame. The very 
pillars which support the roof of the chapel 
have also been brought into use for com- 
memorating the long roll of the boys who 
have fallen in their country’s cause. Few 
spots, indeed, in any public school are more 
interesting than this south aisle of Harrow’s 
chapel. 

Like the last-mentioned school, Rugby 
shows its respect for and memory of its dead 
military sons by placing to their honour 











THE MEMORIAL AT THE OLD CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 


TO OLD CARTHUSIANS KILLED IN BATTLE. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW AT CHARTERHOUSE TO OLD 
CARTHUSIANS KILLED IN BATTLE, 


beautiful windows of stained glass, or marble 
tablets, in the college chapel. There are 
two such windows to the memory of Old 
Rugbeians who fell fighting bravely on the 
terrible fields of the Crimea and of India, 
three years later. There is a dignified sim- 
plicity about these two memorials which 
well in keeping with their touching inscrip- 
tions. 

As to the tablets in the chapel, these are 
not, as at Harrow, given a place or part to 
themselves; they are scattered and inter- 
mingled with the other tablets erected to 
commemorate other distinguished Rugbeians. 
There are several of these marbles to military 
members of “ the school of Arnold,” all of 
which are interesting, though space forbids 
one individualising. As the examples given 
in illustration of the other schools have 
chiefly shown soldiers who died attacking 
human foes, it may be as well to give here 
the picture of a tablet placed to the memory 
of an old Rugby boy who died just as bravely 
in India, fighting a more terrible enemy, the 
dreaded Indian fever. Here it is, in the 
lower line of the tablets reproduced. 

It is just the sort of memorial that the 
famous master whose name will ever be con- 
nected with Rugby would have delighted in, 
for it exactly breathes the traits of character 
which he was always trying to inculcate into 
Rugbeians under his charge. “A simple, 
manly spirit; a child-like heart; a good 
soldier of Christ.” One can almost fancy 
Arnold preaching a sermon from those words! 
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In the library of the renowned old Charter- 
house School there is a fine window of stained 
glass which has been erected to the memory 
of a man who was not only one of the most 
famous of Old Carthusians, but whose name 
will go down to posterity as the modern 
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A WINDOW AT MARLBOROUGH, 


rival of the celebrated Bayard, as that of “a 
knight without fear and without reproach.” 
Ha a school no other trophy to show than 
that of having had the honour of turning 
out such a soldier as Sir Henry Havelock, it 
might well be proud ! 


In the school chapel of the Charterhouse 
there are more memorials of other sons of 
the “ Monks’ School” who have died nobly 
in battle, or from wounds received therein. 
Most of these, besides the name and an 
account of the circumstances of death, have 
an appropriate Latin motto inscribed be- 
neath them. Thus, to the tablet in honour 
of Major Walter Atherton, who fell fighting 
bravely at Abu Klea, not far from Burnaby, 
there is written, “ Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori ”—a line which the Major must 
have often written himself in his copybook 
in the old days at the school ! 

Touching is the Latin inscription at the 
end of the memorial to Frank Leon Vogel, 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, who, at the early 
age of twenty-three, fell in Matabeleland, in 
1893, struggling against an overwhelming 
force of the enemy 

Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi! 


Probably, however, the visitor will feel 
most emotion at the wholly English inscrip- 
tion to the brave Haworth, and will think of 
a certain text of Scripture about “ Greater 
love hath no man,” ete., which might well 
have been placed under it. 

In loving memory of Walter Stuart Stevens 
Haworth, Lieut. King’s Royal Rifle Corps, youngest 
son of Frederick and Louisa Haworth, born 15th 
October, 1861; killed at the battle of Ingogo, South 
Africa, 13th February, 1881, whilst carrying water to a 
wounded soldier of his Company, under a heavy fire. 

And in Lieutenant Haworth the Charter- 
house had a worthy successor of Havelock ; 
and most Englishmen will agree that, though 
this brave deed was not honoured with the 
Victoria Cross, it was in every way worthy 
of that distinction. 

Probably the most ‘ military ” amongst 
the public schools would be Marlborough 
College, which ranks one of the highest in 
the number of pupils who, after their school 
career, have become defenders of their 
country in some regiment or other. Marl- 
borough, like most similar schools, has not 
been behindhand in recognising the glorious 
dead who honoured her in their deaths upon 
the battlefield. To the soldiers who fell in 
the Crimean War, and who had been “ old 
boys” of Marlborough, there is erected in 
the chapel a magnificent window of stained 
glass which may, without fear of contradiction, 
be set down as the most beautiful of all such 
in our schools put up for a like purpose. 

The window shows the Saints George and 
Alban, and their deeds, as being an encourage- 
ment to the youth of our times to stand up 
for their country against her foes, The 
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TO THE MEMORY 
names and fame of the dead are recorded 
also upon brasses, and not even Eton’s 
splendid windows to her Crimean sons are 
more lovingly looked 
upon by the present 
generation of 
scholars than is this 
Marlborough — win- 
dow by young Mar!l- 
burians. 

There are, besides 
this window, indi- 
vidual tablets 
erected in the col- 
lege chapel to other 
and later heroes who 
have once taken 
part in the work and 
play of the cele- 
brated school named 
after England’s 
great military hero 
of Blenheim and 
Ramilies; for where 
deeds of daring and 
bravery have to be 
done against Eng- 
land’s enemies, or 
for England’s 
friends, the Marl- 
burian, if hebe there 
at all, will never be 
found far from the 
front. 

There is an ex- 
tremely useful so- 
ciety connected with 
Wellington College 
(as a branch of the 
Old Wellingtonians) 
which might very 
well serve as a model 
for others. This isa 
body of old scholars, 
who take notice of 
anything affecting 
the honour and 
credit of their old 
alma mater, and who 
see that all notable 
deeds done by old 
Wellingtonians, 
heroism shown by 
them in any way, 
are duly recorded. 

The Old Wellingtonian Society, therefore, 
has been in the habit of erecting memorial 
brasses in the ante-chapel of Wellington 
College to all old boys who have fallen in 
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action. A large brass, of which a photograph 
is given here by the kindness of the Society, 
has only recently been put up, giving the 
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(A. H. Fry, Brighton. 


THE NEW MEMORIAL RECENTLY ERECTED AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE TO OLD 


BOYS KILLED IN BATTLE, 


names and arms, with the circumstances, of all 
who have at any time been connected with 
Wellington College, and who have been killed 
in battle or died of wounds there received. 
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Uppingham has not been behind its rivals, 
either in sending out to the furthest corners 
of the earth brave defenders of the country, 
or in commemorating their glorious deaths. 
Here, again, the school chapel has been 
deemed the most appropriate place in which 
to erect these memorials. One of the most 
recent of them, as well as one of the most 
interesting, is the memorial placed to the 
honour of Captain Pyne, who, it may be 
remembered, fell at Dongola during our late 
advance in the Soudan. 

There is one memorial, however, to one of 
the men of whom Uppingham is especially 
proud, quite separate from all the rest, and 
it takes the form of an embossed brass. It 
has only lately been erected, for it was but 
last year that the gallant soldier whom it 
commemorates perished in battle. Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Haughton was indeed one of 
whom Uppingham may well boast ; and his 
death at the Shin Kamar Pass, in 1898, 
fighting bravely “ against overwhelming odds, 
and defending the position to the last,” will 
not soon be forgotten. 


Winchester, Clifton, Bedford, and others 
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of our great schools have various memorials 
enshrining the roll-call of their heroic dead. 
To many of these we hope to refer in greater 
detail in a future article. 

Britain is proud of her noble dead ; the 
great schools are prouder still of them, for to 
them they especially belong, as children to a 
mother. And as one reads the ever-growing 
roll-call of those whose fighting days are 
over, many of them cut down with all the first 
freshness and enthusiasm of life still upon 
them, one recalls the famous epitaph in- 
scribed over Julius Agricola by Tacitus, 
which might surely be written, even to-day, 
over the graves of the brave young soldiers 
who every year give their lives for the honour 
and protection of their country :— 

“Thou wast blessed indeed in thy death, 
not only because thy career had _ been 
glorious, but because thou wast taken from 
life when it was happiness to die... . 
Others who figure on the stage of life will 
sink into the common lot of oblivion, in- 
glorious and forgotten. But thou in thy 
noble deeds wilt survive, and triumph over 
the ravages of Time.” 
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(W. J. W. Stocks, Uppingham. 


BRASS RECENTLY ERECTED AT UPPINGHAM IN MEMORY OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGHTON, 
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Illustrated by Cecil 


HERE could be no doubt about it, Mr. 
Clifford was a most liberal man— 
nay, a most generous man, Mrs. Bourne 

declared, when she had thoroughly examined 
(as women do) and reported on (as women 
do) the fur coat which had been presented 
to her husband by Mr. Clifford. She had 
ascertained that the lining of the coat was 
sable—real sable. She was well aware that 
in the establishments of er furriers there 
may be found several sorts of sable. There 
is the real Russian sable, which runs into 
hundreds of pounds; there is the real 
musquash sable, which comes to something 
like twenty pounds for a coat lining ; there 
is the real rabbit-skin sable, a trimming of 
which (Mrs. Bourne had proved it) came to 
twenty-five shillings, and there is the real 
ox-hide sable which costs about half-a- 
sovereign. A lower grade still is real char- 
woman’s sable, a cape of which involves an 
immediate expenditure of from three to five 
shillings, according to quality. 

All these are, of course, “ real,” and no 
purchaser pays any attention to the com- 
pound aajective which qualifies the sable. 
It was because she knew all there was to be 
known on this subject that Mrs. Bourne 
declared that Mr. Clifford was a liberal and 
generous man. 

Alfred Bourne was the chief accountant 
in the house of Messrs. Brattle, Sons, and 
Brattle, wharfingers, and being a trustworthy 
man he was in receipt of a good salary—he 
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hoped (and so did his wife) that in a year or 
two it would be on the verge of £300 a year. 
Now, as he had a wife and four children to 
provide for out of his salary, and as Messrs. 
Brattle—especially the “Sons” of the -firm 

insisted on all their employés being neatly 
apparelled, it can easily be believed that 
Alfred Bourne was relieved of much of that 
perplexity in regard to investments which 
oppresses so many men who make more 
money than they can spend. At the end of 
the financial year, if he found himself ten 
pounds to the good, he considered that he 
had done very well for himself. 

In spite of this fact, when his friend 
Greorge Clifford offered him a cheque for a 
hundred pounds for having in his spare 
hours put his books in order, he declined 
it. He had recommended that scoundrel, 
Spotwell, to Mr. Clifford when he was in 
need of a bookkeeper, and he considered 
himself bound in honour to do his best to 
redeem Mr. Clifford from the consequences 
of the man’s gross neglect. It was in vain 
that Mr. Clifford, who was a shipbroker, 
urged upon him the maxim that business is 
business—he steadily declined the cheque. 
Then it was that Mr. Clifford showed his 
liberality by presenting him with the coat 
lined with Russian sable, and having a 
magnificent collar and cuffs of the same 
costly skin. He did not think it worth while 
mentioning that he had bought the coat for 
ten pounds from a Riga ship captain. 

Alfred Bourne looked at himself in a mirror 
the first time he put on the coat, and laughed. 
He seemed quite a different person. 
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“Upon my word, you might easily be 
taken for a successful company promoter,” 
said his wife proudly. 

“Or an unsuccessful one ; it’s the unsuc- 
cessful ones that need most to make a show,” 
he replied. “ My hat, however, would soon 
give me away.” 

“Then you must give your hat away,” 
said she. “ I’ve often said that you look far 
better in a silk hat—not one of those horrid 
bowlers. Wait for a moment and I'll get 
you your silk hat.” 

With only a word of laughing protest he 
allowed her to go upstairs to the box where 
he kept his best hat. She returned in a 
minute, touching it gently with a silk hand- 
kerchief. He admitted when he had put it 
on that it was the right shape to wear with 
such a coat. 

“ You look just like the gentleman in the 
advertisement of the Canadian Fur Stores,” 
said his wife, with greater pride than before. 

He kissed her more 
warmly than usual in 
recognition of this ex- 
travagant compliment, 
and hurried off to catch 
his train. Of course he Wj 
took his best umbrella a wd 
from the stand. He felt Ti K 
that he could not afford fff 7 iy} 
Mf)” 
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to run any risks with so 
magnificent a collar as ty 
he was wearing. Min.'4 

Although it was still ) /B 
two months off Christ- iW) // 
mas, the porter at the 
station touched his cap 
to him—when he had 
satisfied himself as to 
his identity. It was 
the same at the City 
end. The ticket-col- 
lector at first declined 
to allow him to pass 
when he said “Season,” but when he recog- 
nised him he touched his cap. It is a well- 
known fact that a City ticket-collector never 
touches his cap to anyone below the social 
rank of a bank director, and even then only 
to the director of a bank that has been 
established over a century. 

It was raining slightly when he got into 
the street, but he hesitated for a moment 
before opening his umbrella. It was, as has 
already been mentioned, his best, and it had 
never been unrolled ; he knew that there is 
nothing so injurious to an umbrella as rain. 
But before he had gone far he found that, 
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however hard he tried, he could not protect 
his fur cuffs. They were already damp. 
After some moments of thought he accepted 
the invitation of a passing hansom driver, 
giving him instructions to set him down at 
the end of Lower Thames Street. He 
thought it might savour of swagger to drive 
up to the door of his office. 

He got down at the corner of the street, 
and in doing so almost leapt into the arms of 
the younger Mr. Brattle. In the excitement 
of the rencontre he gave the driver half-a- 
crown and did not wait for the change. 










** You look just like the gentleman in the advertisement of the Canadian 


” 


Fur Stores.’ 


The man, however, touched his hat, and 
that was something. The younger Mr. 
srattle observed the transaction before he 
walked on to the office. 

“ Do you always take a hansom from the 
station, Mr. Bourne ? ” he asked, in measured 
tones, later in the day. 

* 7 don’t think I ever did it before, sir,” 
~eplied Alfred. “I would not have done it 
this morning, only that—that—yes, I had a 
touch of chill, and my wife—she made me 
promise to take care of myself.” 

“Tt seemed to me that you were obeying 
her to the letter,” said the young man drily. 
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“That fur coat of yours looked as if it was 
capable of keeping out all the chills of the 
Arctic regions. It’s the best imitation of 
Russian sable I ever saw.” 

“ Tt’s not an imitation; it’s real sable,” 
said Alfred, with a suspicion of indignation 
in his voice. 

The young man laughed. 

“JT don’t expect you know much about 
real sable,” he remarked. ‘“ But it was too 
bad of the furriers to take you in. Why, a 
coat like that, if it were real sable, would cost 
a couple of hundred pounds.” 

“Yes, it’s real sable,” persisted Alfred. 
He had acurious feeling that it would be 
doing his friend Clifford an injustice if he 
failed to stand up for his noble present. 

“See that no mistake is made in Roberts’s 
discounts, and charge them with two hundred 
O. B. logs,” said Mr. Brattle junior, re- 
suming his perusal of a letter which he had 
been reading when he had stopped to make 
his remark about the cab and the coat. 

“Tnsolent young puppy!” was the ex- 
clamation which Alfred did not think 
prudent to utter. 

The next day Mr. Brattle senior looked 
at him with singular solemnity. 

“Bourne,” he said, after a considerable 
pause. “Bourne, I hope you understand 
clearly that one of the rules of our firm is 
that none of the emp/oyés shall have any 
dealings with the Stock Exchange.” 

*“T know that rule, sir,” said Alfred. “I 
have never transgressed it. I don’t know 
why you should remind me of its existence 
at this time.” 

“There is no need for you to be insolent, 
sir,” said the senior partner. “I spoke to 
you in kindness, Bourne. I always like to 
take the most charitable view of everything. 
Resume your work, Mr. Bourne.” 

Mr. Brattle walked away with his accus- 
tomed dignity. 

Alfred perceived that Mr. Brattle senior, 
as well as his younger son, was envious of 
his fur coat ; but he was not wise enough to 
perceive that it would be well, that being so, 
to keep his sable at home for a week or two. 
No; he had now become proud of his coat. 
He liked to have the ticket-collectors touch- 
ing their caps to him. He liked to hear the 
hansom drivers reminding him that they 
were waiting for him. During the next 
week he yielded several times to the im- 
pudence of those drivers who pretended that 
they fancied he had hailed them. He had 
seen another illustrated advertisement of a 
fur store—a picture of a gentleman in the 
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act of descending from a hansom. The fur 
coat which the gentleman was wearing was 
plainly of beaver, which anyone knows is 
not to be compared to sable; still, the 
gentleman looked so very gentlemanly that 
Alfred Bourne was led to emulate his imposing 
attitude upon many occasions. He did not 
doubt that he was quite as distinguished- 
looking as the beaver-coated gentleman in 
the picture. 

He also bought a pair of gloves with sable 
fur on the backs, for which he paid two 
guineas, 

Before the week was over he had come to 
the conclusion that the little restaurant 
where he partook of a shilling lunch daily 
was a squalid hole. The smell of the grill 
clung so closely to the fur of his coat when 
once he had hung it up on one of the 
usual hooks that he seemed to live in the 
atmosphere of a cook-shop, which even the 
sulphur of the Underground failed to 
dissipate. Besides, the restaurant was fre- 
quented only by clerks wearing common 
frieze overcoats—some of them bearing all 
the tokens of being ready-made garments. 
He thought it high time to seek a new 
luncheon place. He had heard the Brillat 
Savarin highly spoken of; it was the 
favourite of the best of City people, and was 
even good enough for some of the members 
of the Stock Exchange. A dozen fur coats 
hung on its racks daily, but Alfred noticed 
with pride, as he hooked up his sable in such 
congenial company, that his coat was equalled 
by none in the same row. 

His lunch cost him three-and-sixpence, 
and the waiter looked with a pained expres- 
sion at the threepence which he offered him 
asa tip. The next day he felt it incumbent 
on him to give the man sixpence. For this 
sum, however, the waiter helped him on 
with his coat and remarked that it was a 
very fine one. He wished that he had given 
the man a shilling. 

On the third day he did a very weak thing. 
He ordered a half-bottle of champagne, and 
just as he was taking the first sip young 
Mr. Brattle entered the room. The look 
which young Mr. Brattle cast at him and 
then at the bottle was eloquent. It made 
Alfred feel uneasy for the rest of the day. 
In order to cheer himself up before going 
home—for he was considerate enough to 
remember that he had no right to appear 
before his wife except in good spirits—he 
sent a wire to Mrs. Bourne, explaining to 
her, as fully as the limit of twelve words 
allowed him, that business detained him in 
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the City, and then dined at a restaurant and 
went to a music-hall afterwards. 

In one of the boxes there was a rather 
rowdy party of ladies and gentlemen. At 
one period of the entertainment they were 
so noisy that the indignation of the occu- 
pants of the other parts of the house was 
aroused. Alfred was very angry, and could 
not refrain from calling out “Order! Silence !” 
looking straight up to the box. His action 
met with the hearty approval of the people 
round him, so that he considered it right to 
repeat his demand for silence. He had just 
called out the word when one of the occu- 
pants of the box stepped to the front and 
glared angrily down at him. 

He well-nigh fainted when he recognised 
in the rowdy leader of the people in the box 
the usually dignified and irreproachable 
Mr. Brattle, the senior partner. 

Alfred Bourne did not think that on the 
whole he was called on to repeat his censure 
of the people in that particular box. He 
came to the conclusion, after waiting for 
another half-hour in his place, that the 
Aurora Borealis dance of Miss Babby Baiser 
was a greatly overrated performance, and 
that the cinematograph was childish. He 
also came to the conclusion that in future, 
should he ever be idiotic enough to go toa 
music-hall, he would take care to satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the occupants 
of a box before venturing to pass a loud 
censure upon their behaviour. 

He lay awake all that night thinking how 
it would be possible for him to excuse his 
gross insolence to the head of the firm. In 
ordinary circumstances he might have 
escaped from Mr. Brattle’s notice, but that 
fur coat, which he had not taken off on 
entering the music-hall, could not, he knew, 
fail to be recognised by his employer. He 
began to wish that he had never seen that 
fur coat. 

He left it behind him on setting out for 
the City the next morning, and the ticket- 
collectors allowed him to pass their barriers 
without touching their caps to him. No 
hansom driver made advances to him. He 
reached his office in good time and set about 
his work earnestly, although every time he 
heard the gong sound in the private room of 
the senior partner he felt confident that he 
was about to be summoned into the awful 
presence. 

As the day wore on, however, he plucked 
up courage, for he became aware of the fact 
that Mr. Brattle senior was actually keeping 
ont of his way. Kvery day he was in the 








habit of receiving instructions from Mr. 
Brattle regarding discounts and bills and 
other matters connected with the business of 
the tirm, but this day he received no instruc- 
tions. By the time the evening had come 
he was actually of the belief that Mr. 
Brattle was more afraid of him than he was 
of Mr. Brattle. 

“What a fool I was not to know that he 
would not like to be seen at a music-hall, 
especially in such company !” said Alfred to 
himself, as he went to the station that 
evening. He felt quite jocular over his 
excursion in the regions of psychology. He 
had an idea that he bore a close resemblance 
to one of the characters in a farce which he 
had seen years before at the Criterion—a 
knowing dog who understood men and their 
weaknesses—especially the staid and steady 
men who were churchwardens and vestrymen 
and police-court magistrates. Oh, yes, 
beyond a doubt he was a knowing dog. He 
had been very weak in leaving his fur coat 
at home, he felt. He should have worn it 
boldly going to his office; he should have 
entered with a swagger, as the knowing 
fellow in the Criterion play had done, and 
have given his fellow clerks to understand 
that he could tell them a good deal of the 
wickedness of the world, and throw a whole 
flood of light upon the deceitfulness of 
pomposity. 

He did try to put on this kind of swagger 
the next day, when he had his fur coat on ; 
but his fellow clerks had now become accus- 
tomed to the fur coat, so that he quite failed 
to impress them with his knowing airs. 

He lost a good deal of his knowingness 
when, on going to the strong-room for his 
books, he found that they had disappeared. 
For the first time since entering the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Brattle his books were not 
in their usual place. 

He was wondering what had become of 
them when the cashier entered the strong- 
room for his set of books. 

“T hope everything is right, Bourne,” 
whispered the cashier, in a tone that sug- 
gested that he was pretty sure that every- 
thing was not right. 

“Everything right? What do you mean?” 
asked Alfred. 

*“[ mean, you know—well, everything 
entered up to date,” replied the cashier. 

Alfred looked at him closely for a few 
moments, then the truth seemed suddenly to 
dawn on him. 

“Do you mean to tell me that they have 
been examining my books on suspicion that 
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I have been falsifying the accounts?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose they go so far as 
to suspect,” said the cashier. “Still, you 
know 

“* What—what do I know ? ” 

“Oh, hang it all, Bourne, you 

‘ know as well as I do that chaps 

with our screw don’t go about in 
two hundred guinea fur coats ! ” 
“Hang fur coats! Brattle 





























“ Just as if he were the head of the firm.” 


has made up his mind that I’ve been 
swindling him, simply because I wear a 
better coat than he ever had on his 
back ; but Ill let him know r 

“ Of course, your books are all right ? ” 

“Tf you dare to suggest, even by asking 
such a question, that e 

“My dear fellow, I don’t mean to suggest 
anything. But it seems that Brattle and the 
Brat ”"—‘ the Brat’ was the playful name 
given to Mr. Brattle junior in the office— 
“remained here after we had left last night, 
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and spent all this time over your books, and 
then put them in the brougham and took 
them away.” 

Alfred laughed grimly. 

“ What a pair of cads—all because I have 
a better coat than either of them!” he 
cried. ‘By George! it’s enough to make 
a Iman a socialist, or an anarchist, or some- 
thing!” 

“Yes. But don’t you think, Bourne, that 
that coat is—well, isn’t it just a trifle too— 
too—what shall I call it ?” 

“You'd best call it nothing. It’s a free 
country up to a certain point. If Brattle 
isn’t satistied with the clothes we wear, let 
him put us into livery, and then we'll know 
where we are.” 

The cashier gave a forced laugh and then 
went off to his desk. Alfred followed 
him to his own desk, on which he found 

all the books placed neatly, one lying 
on the other. He found certain 

mystic pencil marks on the margins, 
and the totals of some columns 
of figures checked off, but he 
knew too well how accurate 
every entry was to feel 
the least alarm as to 

the discovery of a dis- 
crepancy. Still, the 
insult of being  sus- 
pected of falsification . 
rankled in his mind, 
and he saw that his 
fellow clerks looked 
at him furtively every 
now and again during 
the day. 

That evening he put 
on his fur coat and 
hailed a passing han- 
som. He stood on the 
steps of the office, 

pulling on his gloves and lighting 
a cigar, just as if he were the head 
of the firm, before entering the 
vehicle. His attitude was certainly 

a defiant one, for he knew that the 
windows of the private office gave 
upon the street, and that through 
those windows he was watched by the two 
members of the firm. 

The third class carriage which he entered 
was crowded, and among the passengers was 
a man who had plainly been drinking, though 
he was not in a state of absolute intoxication. 
When Alfred got in, this man surveyed him 
insolently from head to foot and then said— 

“ Don’t you think that so fine a gentleman 
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as you should hire a compartment for him- 
self, and not come crushing poor chaps like 
us in a third class? Why don’t you travel 
first, with a coat like that ? ” 

“So I would have if I had thought that I 
should be insulted by a cad like you,” replied 
Alfred, with great promptitude. With equal 
promptitude the man sent out his fist, and 
one of his knuckles touched the edge of 
Alfred’s left eye. Before he could respond, 
a couple of men had got between him and 
his assailant, keeping them apart until the 
train drew up at the-next station. Here the 
guard was summoned, and also the station- 
master and a policeman. 

The result of a brief colloquy between 
these officials and some of the passengers in 
the compartment was that the man was taken 
into custody, and Alfred had to get out of 
the train and accompany the policeman to 
his station, formally to charge the man with 
assaulting him,and to receive 
a summons to attend the 
hearing of the case by the 
local magistrates the nextday. 

He arrived at his home 
an hour and a half late ; but 
the “high tea” of which he 
was in the habit of partaking 
is not a meal like dinner, 
it does not suffer materially 
by waiting. Before he sat 
down to the deferred 
meal, however, he 
and his tearful wife 
examined his eye, and 
the result of their 
diagnosis of the organ 
was that it might not 
really become black— 
it might only reach 
the primrose yellow, a. 
or incipient stage, if 
raw beefsteak were applied to it at once. 

“After all, the man was right; the third 
class is not the one for me. I shall get my 
ticket transferred to-morrow,” said Alfred to 
his wife. 

“Do you think it wise, dear? Are you 
sure that we can afford it ?” asked his wife. 

“7 must do it, whether we can afford it or 
not,” he replied. “ That is, if I’m to con- 


tinue wearing that coat—that—coat. I’m 
getting tired of that coat. Somehow, since 
I’ve got it I’ve not been the same man. But 


I’ll continue to bear it, if only to show those 
Brattles that— 

“Oh, it would be better for you never to 
have seen that coat rather than that you 
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said his 


should quarrel with Mr. Brattle,” 
wife anxiously. 

“Women can’t understand these things,” 
he cried. 

His assailant was prosecuted by the railway 
company and fined five pounds the next day ; 
and, on reaching his office four hours late, 
Alfred was informed by young Mr. Brattle 
that the firm did not consider it to their 
advantage to have any of their employés 
mixed up in a brawl in a railway carriage. 
He hoped such a thing would not occur 
again. Alfred explained rather indignantly 
that he had been in no way to blame, but 
“the Brat” merely said it must not occur 



















again. 

That 
night, after b= PhD | 
working for he —~ | 
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““*T arrest you, sir, on the charge 
of falsifyi ing those Dutch 
bonds.’ 


usual time to make up for his morn- 
ing’s absence, he was walking to the 
railway station, when he became 
aware of the fact that he was being followed 
bya strangeman. He turned and faced him 
under a gas-lamp, asking him what he wanted. 

The man put his face close to Alfred’s 
and then gave a laugh. 

“JT want nothing except yourself, Mr. 
Abner Lewis,” said the stranger, laying his 
hand on the fine Russian sable collar of his 
coat. “I arrest you, sir, on the charge of 
falsifying those Dutch bonds. If you resist, 
I'll blow my whistle. I’m Detective Gilbert, 
of Scotland Yard.” 

*“You’re a fool! I’m not Abner Lewis; 
my name is Bourne—Alfred Bourne,” cried 
the prisoner. “I’m accountant in Messrs. 
Brattle’s, Lower Thames Strcet.” 
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“A clerk with a coat like that? Oh, 
come, Mr. Lewis, you should know better 
than to try on so poor a story as that,” said 
the detective genially. ‘“ You'll have to 
come with me, sir.” 

“ T’ll make you pay for it if I do go with 
you—by George! yes; Ill make it a dear 
thing for Scotland Yard,” cried Alfred, as 
the man called a four-wheeler and helped 
him into it. 

While he was being driven to the police 
station Alfred was wondering how it was 
possible for anyone to mistake him for 
Abner Lewis, the great financier, who had 
recently disappeared after falsifying Dutch 
bonds to the amount of £85,000. And then 
he recollected that, in the description which 
he had casually read of the man, special 
emphasis had been laid upon his having last 
been seen wearing a fur-lined coat. 

At the police station he was detained 
until the caretaker at Messrs. Brattle’s was 
aroused from his slumbers and brought to 
the station to identify him. But by this 
time the: last train to his suburb had left, 
and he was compelled to remain in town 
all night. 

The next morning, on going to his office, 
he received an intimation that Mr. Brattle 
junior wished to speak with him. On 
reaching that young gentleman’s room 
he found him with a morning newspaper 
folded up in such away as to expose 
only the headings— 


ABNER, THE MIGHTY CAPTAIN OF 
FINANCE, NOT CAUGHT YET. 
‘*T'll wear a suit of sables (Hamlet). 


STRANGE BLUNDER OF SCOTLAND YARD. 


“You were arrested last night, I see 
by this paper,” said young Mr. Brattle. 
“Well, I just wish to say to you, 
Mr. Bourne, that the firm does not 
consider that, in justice to the 
other employés, it can overlook 
again such an offence as_ this. 
The name of the firm has never 
until the present moment been 
dragged into a facetious leaderette 
such as appears in this paper. 
If it should occur again e 

“J didn’t write that teaderette,” said 
Alfred. “If a detective is such a fool as 
to--— 

“JT have no more to say to you, Mr. 
Bourne,” said “the Brat.” “You may re- 
turn to your desk.” 

Alfred returned to nis desk, and when 
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there penned the following letter to Mr 
Brattle senior 


Srr,—It is with deep regret that I have to tender my 
resignation to your firm. You can, I am sure, under- 
stand how my self-respect forbids me to remain in the 
employment of a gentleman who, however worthy he 
may be, does not shrink from attending a music-hall in 
such company as you brought with you to the “‘ Jollity” 
three nights ago. 

With extreme rezret, I am, Sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
ALFRED BourNE. 


This letter he sent in to Mr. Brattle’s 
room before leaving for home. 
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** A succession of 
piercing shrieks.” 


At seven o’clock 
the next morning 
he was awakened 
by a succession of 

piercing shrieks, any 
one of which would 
have been sufficient to 
arouse the soundest 
sleeper. On throwing on 
a garment or two and run- 
ning downstairs he found 
Zs that the perpetrator of the 
shrieks was the maidservant, and 
she was in the dining-room. She continued 
shrieking and pointing to the window. The 
window was open and the pane of glass just 
above the catch was broken. The room was 
littered with the family electro-plate of the 
Bournes. 
It was quite clear that the house had 
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been visited by burglars, but an exami- 
nation showed that only a dozen spoons, 
which chanced to be silver, had been 
taken, but the sable fur coat had also 
disappeared. 

“1 wish them luck of their bargain.” 

These were the only words spoken by 
Alfred when he became aware of his 
loss. 

The maidservant came to the conclusion 
that she had never witnessed such self-control 
—on the part of a man. 

On reaching his office he found a letter on 
his desk in the handwriting of Mr. Brattle 
senior. It was as follows : 

Dear Mr. Bourne,—I am pleased to inform you 


that the firm propose to show their high esteem of your 
tact, fidelity, and reticence to outsiders in regard to 
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matters which concern the firm only, by increasing your 
salary by £100 per annum. 
Hoping that we may long have the benetit of your 
services. 
I am, dear Mr. Bourne, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
Jonas BRATTLE. 


Alfred taughed, and when a_ detective 
called at his house that night to inquire into 
the particulars of the burglary, he said that 
there must be some mistake. When con- 
fronted with the broken pane, he said he had 
smashed it himself the previous night. 

“You see, even a detective may chance to 
recover stolen property now and again,” he 
explained to his wife. “ And if that coat 
were brought back to me I believe I should 
be ruined.” 

He never saw it again. 
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COACHING IN 
GOOD 


SNOWSTORMS IN THE 
OLD 


TIMES. 


By A. W. JARVIS. 


Illustrated from Contemporary Prints. 


T was that witty divine, Sydney Smith, 
who said 


** The yood of other times let others state ; 
I think it lucky I was born so late ”— 


and we, of still more modern date, must 
willingly echo his sentiments when we think 
of the troubles and sufferings of those of our 
forebears whom the exigencies of business or 


EVERY APPEARANCE 


pleasure compelled to brave the elements 
during some of those “ good ” old-fashioned 
winters. Nothing could have been more 
delightful than to rattle along the beautiful 
English country roads in glorious summer 
weather. But every medal has its reverse. 
Travelling in the depths of winter in a 
blinding snowstorm, with the wind howling 
and shrieking, as it drove the fast-falling 
snow into the eyes of the unfortunate 
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traveller, and piled it up in great drifts that 
often made the roads impassable, was a phase 
of travelling in the “ good old times” by no 
means so entrancing. 

Accustomed as we have become to the 
luxuries of modern travelling, it is almost 
impossible for us to conceive the hardship 
travellers had to endure “on the road” in 
former times. Nowadays, even in our most 





OF ROUGH WEATHER. 


severe winters, we rarely hear of trains being 
snowed up; but such delays were then quite 
common occurrences, and the annals of the 
times conclusively show that the consequent 
dangers to life and limb were by no means 
imaginary ones. 

One bitterly cold March morning in 1812, 
when the Bath coach reached Chippenham, 
two of its outside passengers were found to 
be frozen to death and a third in a dying 

K 
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condition. During the severe winter which 
followed, two years later, on one occasion the 
mail coach from Edinburgh had to be left 
behind and the bags forwarded to Alnwick 
on horseback, while eight horses had to be 
used to get the “Wellington” coach through 
from York to Newcastle. The poor post- 
boys, too, suffered terribly, and we are told 
that on reaching their destination they had 
to be lifted frozen and exhausted from their 
saddles. The courage and endurance shown 
by the mail-guards is a remarkable feature of 
these times. Not infrequently they sacri- 
ficed their lives in their devotion to duty. 

During a terrible snowstorm in Scotland 
a mail coach became fixed hard and fast in a 
deep drift. According to his instructions, 
the guard, taking two of the coach horses 
and mounting his bags on one of them, 
pushed on through the driving blast. After 
doing another nine miles, the horses sinking 
deeper and deeper into the snow, the brave 
fellow, taking the bags from the horse’s back, 
made a heroic effort to carry them forward 
on foot ; but next morning he was discovered 
in the snow, quite dead, with the bags round 
his neck. 

During March, 1827, a violent snowstorm 
raged over Scotland, although no snow had 
fallen south of Carlisle. Most of the mails, 
especially those from the South, were stopped 
for days together. On parts of the road 
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between Carlisle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
men had to be employed to cut a road 
through the piled-up snow. In some places 
it was so deep as to rise above the heads of 
the outside passengers of the coaches which 
went through the cuttings. 

“The mails despatched from Glasgow to 
the South,” says Lennox, “ were twenty-four 
hours proceeding to Douglas Mill, and the 
mail from Glasgow to Edinburgh only pro- 
ceeded three miles, though drawn by six 
horses. The guard and coachman - set 
forward with the mail-bags on horseback, 
and with great exertion reached Holytown, 
seven miles further, in as many hours. On 
the following morning another attempt was 
made, but after proceeding a mile both 
coachman and guard were obliged to return 
to Holytown. A number of men were then 
employed to clear the road, and at three 
o'clock in the afternoon they made a second 
attempt, but could only reach Shotts, as the 
men engaged in cutting the road were obliged 
to desist, in consequence of the wind filling 
up the path as fast as they cleared it. Next 
morning they started again at half-past five, 
and only reached Edinburgh, in a very 
exhausted state, in about twelve hours.” 

This was a very different condition of 
things to our mode of travelling in the 
present day. It is true that for those who 
could afford to pay for it there was limited 
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This reminds us of 

a story told of a pas- 
senger by one of the 
night-mails, who was 
blessed with unusually 
long legs. He had, 
much to his fellow 
travellers’ annoyance, 
suis (A : | \ a _,  Yainly endeavoured to 
 f a . * accommodate _ his 

me % ' “understandings” to 
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THE HOLYHEAD AND 
CHESTER MAILS BOTII 
IN SNOWDRIFTS NEAR 
DUNSTABLE, 


inside accommodation; 
but they were, on 
the whole, little 
better off than those 
outside who had to 
face the pelting, piti- 
less storm. 

Here is an amusing 
picture of the woes 
and discomforts of 
travelling inside the 
coach 

“None except those who have been the 
victims to the misery of inside berths can 
imagine the wretchedness of them—a coach 
licensed to carry six inside—for so small was 
the space, so low was the roof, that the legs 


een ONE | 


THE BIRMINGHAM MAIL STUCK IN A SNOWDRIFT NEAR AYLESBURY. 


the limited space provided, when, hearing 
the coach draw up for the first change, and 
heaving a sigh of delight, he remarked 
pleasantly, “Thank goodness, I'll get out 
and stretch my legs.” “ For Heaven’s sake, 
of the inmates were cramped and their backs — man, sit still,” growled an old curmudgeon 
doubled up. Then the atmosphere was most — opposite ; “ they are a deuced sight too long 
oppressive —forty, sometimes fifty stone of already !” 
human beings huddled together, with both But to return to our subject of snow- 
windows up. Again, the occupants —-occasion- storms. 

ally a fat nurse and a squalling baby ; a The Christmas of 1836 was signalised by 
farmer, rude in health and manners; a one of the most terrible snowstorms on 
painted old Jezebel, redolent of Macassar oil — record. It lasted for nearly a week, and has 
and patchouli; a fledgling dandy, strong of ) 


a) 


never been equalled in England before or 
musk ; a bloated publican on the verge of — since. We glean some interesting particulars 
of this awful visitation from a west-country 
newspaper of the period. 

The storm appears to have commenced in 
the northern part of the Islands. Never 


delirium tremens, who, as the old song says, 
‘kept his spirits up by pouring spirits 
down’; a snuffy old maid, whose nasal organ 
was so supplied with ‘ lundyfoot’ that it set 


her companions sneezing immodcrately. Then 
the inside passengers were to be fed, and a 
strong odour of cheese, apples, oranges, cakes, 
brandy, rum, gin, and beer prevailed every- 
where.” 


before within recollection was the London 
mail stopped for a whole night only a few 
miles from town ; and never had the inter- 
course between the southern shores of 
England and the Metropolis been interrupted 
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for two whole days. Fourteen mail coaches 
were abandoned on the various roads. 

The mail to Brighton, after reaching 
Crawley, could get no further, and was com- 
pelled to return to town; the Dover mail 
also returned, being unable to proceed 
further than Gravesend, a course also forced 
upon the Hastings coach. The Brighton 
up-mail of Sunday (Christmas Day) had 
done about eight miles of its journey when 
it fell into a drift of snow from which it was 
impossible to extricate it without further 
assistance. The guard immediately set off 
to obtain the necessary aid, but when he 
returned, coach, horse, and passengers had 
all disappeared. After much difficulty the 
coach was found, but it could not be extri- 
cated from the hollow into which it had got. 
The guard did not reach town until seven 
o'clock on Tuesday night, having been 
obliged to travel with the bags on horseback, 
and in many instances to leave the main 
road and proceed across fields in order to 
avoid the deep drifts of snow. The pas- 
sengers and coachman slept at Clayton. 

The non-arrival of the mail at Crawley 
induced the postmaster there to send a man 
in a gig on Monday afternoon to ascertain 
the cause. No tidings being heard of man 
or gig for several hours, another man was 
despatched on horseback. He discovered the 
horse and gig all but buried in the snow, 
and the man in a most exhausted condition. 

Among the travellers who suffered great 
inconvenience from the terrible condition of 
the snow-bound roads, we read, was the Duke 
of Wellington. His Grace was travelling in 
a carriage and four, with outriders; but 
learning that the roads were impassable, put 
up for the night at an inn. Next morning, 
making a fresh effort to get forward, his 
carriage got fixed in a wheatfield between 
Marlborough and Badminton. Fortunately 
the surveyor of that line of roads was not 
far distant with a body of labourers, who 
speedily came to the assistance of the Duke, 
and piloted him across the country till a 
safe-bottomed road was reached. 

The Bath and Bristol mails, due on Tues- 
day morning, were abandoned eighty miles 
from London, and the mail-bags brought up 
in a post-chaise and four by the two guards, 
who reached town about six o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. For several miles of 
the distance they had come across fields. A 
similar fate befell the Manchester down-mail, 
which, getting off the road into a hollow, was 
upset at St. Albans. 


Three of our illustrations—which by kind 


permission of the authorities of the British 
Museum were specially photographed from 
old prints in the national collection—vividly 
portray some of the incidents “ on the road ” 
during this terrible winter. 

The Holyhead and Chester mails both got 
stuck fast in the snowdrifts at Hockley Hill, 
near Dunstable. An attempt was made with 
the help of wagon horses to draw ‘the 
Chester mail out of the snow, when the fore- 
axle gave way and the coach was left behind, 
the bags being forwarded by post-horses. 

In the foreground of this picture is seen 
the Holyhead mail. The horses in their 
attempt to pull the coach out of a drift were 
all but buried ; and the coachman, getting 
down to assist them, disappeared up to his 
shoulders in the snow upon which he alighted. 
Fortunately at this juncture a wagon with 
four horses came up, and by attaching them 
to the mail it was successfully rescued from 
its perilous position. 

In the spirited picture which forms our 
second illustration we see the Devonport mail 
going post through, a snowdrift near Aimes- 
bury. The guard who took the last stage of 
the journey, from Ilminster to London, 
reported that the journey had been a most 
trying one for both men and cattle. The 
storm commenced when they reached Win- 
vanton, and never afterwards ceased. The 
wind blew fresh, and in crossing the plains 
the snow and sleet drove in their faces so as 
almost to blind them. Between Andover 
and Whitchurch the mail stuck fast in one of 
the snowdrifts ; but additional help having 
been obtained, the coach was extricated from 
the hollow into which it had fallen. 

Our fourth illustration shows the Bir- 
mingham mail fixed in a snowdrift near 
Aylesbury, and the guard riding off on one 
of the leaders with the bags piled upon its 
companion’s back. When the coach ran into 
the drift the off-leader got under the pole. 
His rein, two traces, and the splinter-bar 
were broken. After things were set to rights 
another effort was made to get on, but it was 
no use. The snow got deeper and deeper. 
It was blowing a perfect hurricane, and the 
horses shook with the extreme cold. They 
were accordingly taken off, the guard taking 
two of them to carry the London bags. 

In many parts of the country the drifts 
are reported to have been thirty, forty, and 
in some places fifty feet deep. At Chatham 
things were so bad that the military were 
called out, a force of about six hundred 
soldiers supplementing the labours of the 
men employed by the surveyor of the roads. 
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BLACKBALLED. 


By B. A. CLARKE. 






S I was turning 
over the con- 
tents of an old 
box, to-day, I 
came upon a 
cricket — ball, 
so dilapidated 
that for a 
moment | was 
puzzled to 

account for its having 
been given house 

room. I held it in my 
hand and the whole of 
the episode suddenly 
came back to me. This 
humble instrument had 
once bulked largely in 

my affairs. It is a 

strange story, though a 

very simple one. I have 

set it down exactly as it recurred to me—as 
if it had happened quite recently. 

It all began with Reggie’s cricket club, of 
which I heard the first whisper one morning 
in bed. “ The cricket club,” he was saying, 
“ will have two elevens. I shall be secretary 
and the man who looks after the ginger beer. 
All the bats will have cane handles, and the 
stumps——” 

“Yes, I know, Reg,” I replied drowsily ; 
“there will be a pavilion with a flower 
garden in front, and we shall all have new 
blazers and cricket caps every match.” 

feggie shook me impatiently. “ You 
might listen to the rules, after I have taken 
the trouble to write them down.” 

This awakened me effectively. So far I 
had thought that Reggie’s talk was a part of 
one of those interminable tales that he and I 
were for ever telling one another, wherein 
objects took the place of incidents, and fancy 
was ransacked to satisfy our juvenile craving 
for “things.” Writing pointed to some- 
thing definite. I recollected now that for 
some days my brother’s conduct had been 
streaked with mystery. “Go on,” I ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

“*Rule one,’” read Reggie. “‘The club 
shall be managed by a captain and a 
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Illustrated by Harold Copping. 


secretary, two to form a quorum, and every 
match shall commence with ginger beer.” 

“ Reggie!” I cried admiringly. 

“J did not make all that up myself. Some 
of it came from a society dad belongs to at the 
chapel. I found the card on his dressing- 
table. I altered it a bit, so as not to have 
everything the same.” 

“ But the ginger beer ! 
come from ?” 

“Oh, from rule nine on the card. It says, 
‘ Every meeting shall commence with prayer.’ 
That wouldn’t do for a cricket club. “We 
must commence with something, so I fixed 
upon ginger beer.” 

“T meant,” said I, “ where does the ginger 
beer come from ?” 

This made my brother cross. “ What a 
little flat you are, Arthur! You might as 
well ask where the brass-headed stumps come 
from. I do wish you would try not to be 
such a kid.” ; 

“T will try,” I answered contritely ; “ but 
lots of fellows of my age (I was six) are kids, 
Reggie. They are, indeed.” 

**Rule two. The club shall be open to 
all lads of good moral character who have 
attained the age of seven years.’ I copied 
that word for word.” 

“'That’s a story,” I said, the blood flaming 
suddenly to my face. “ Dad’s card does not say 
seven. I never want to speak to you again.” 

[ turned reund and pulled the bedclothes 
over my ears. Reggie tried to turn my face 
round again. Of course he succeeded. He 
was a full two years my senior and main 
strong. Fortunately, he did not notice how 
I had been disgracing my six years. 

“You did not think I meant to keep you 
out of the club, Arthur? I have never left 
you out of anything, have 1? Why, I am 
always making the fellows let you into 
things and saying what a little brick you 
are.” 

“Why did you put down seven years ?” I 
inquired, only half mollified—‘“so as to let 
me come in as a great treat ?” 

“T never wrote down seven at all. [ only 
pretended to read it for a joke. It is written 
six. You can see for yourself.” 


Where does that 
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It was six, sure enough. 
good to me, Reggie. | am sorry that | 
cheeked you yesterday.” 

Then Reggie did something that made me 
catch my breath. He leant over and kissed 


me. I laughed excitedly. 
* You can’t say anything about kids now,”’ 





said I, “ Kissing is as kiddish as anything. 
It’s as kiddish as crying, any day.” 

Of course I knew that it was not as 
bad—not quite ; but I was still afraid that 
Reggie might notice my cheeks, and I wanted 
to stop his mouth. 

“When are you going to tell the fellows ? 
I said, becoming suddenly practical. 

“This morning,” said Reggie. “ When 
we come home from school this afternoon 
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“You are very 









we shall be members of a proper cricket 
club.” 

The issue showed that my brother’s fore- 
cast was not unduly sanguine. Every boy in 
the school gave in his name the moment 
that he heard the first rule. Of the other 
rules, number eleven, providing that there 








‘**Rule one,’ read Reggie. ‘ The 
club shall be managed by a 
captain and a secretary, two 
to form a quorum.’ ” 


should be no subscription, was perhaps the 
most liked. The money, Reggie explained, 
would come from parents and from other 
people as voluntary contributions. No limit 
would be put to their generosity. I must 
say that the parents quite justified my 
brother’s confidence. From the outset 
money flowed in freely. Our head mistress, 
Miss Kingsford (it was not our fault that the 
school was kept by a lady, though some boys 
most ungenerously reproached us for the fact), 
gave one half-crown and promised another so 
soon as we should have won our first match. 
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Reggie did not limit his collecting to our 
ewn family. He tackled dad's visitors, 
who gave in directly they read the papers. 
The wisdom of the rule confining membership 
to lads of high moral character struck every- 
one. Part two of the first rule gave us an 
additional subscription. ‘ Every game to 
commence with ginger beer,” said an old 
gentleman who had come in to persuade dad 
to join him in fighting a water company. 
“A most salutary regulation, I am sure.” 
He tendered a shilling, insisting upon being 
enrolled as an honorary member. “TI shall 
certainly come down to your matches 
and sample that ginger beer,” he 
said, and went away smacking 
his lips. We were a little 
disconcerted. If large old 
gentlemen were to attend 
and drink at the club’s 
expense, their shillings 
might be dearly pur- 
chased. 

Money came in so 
fast that Reggie, had 
he been so minded, 
might have carried 
it about in gold. 
Instead, he handed it 
to the dad, who had 
undertaken to invest 
it for the club upon 
wholesale terms. The 
boys agreed to this, 
but stood out for 
conditions. In return 
for the fun of spend- 
ing all that money 
the pater must secure 
the very lowest prices. 
He must understand, 
too, that he would 
not be permitted to 
make any personal 
gain out of the trans- 
action; the money he received he must 
spend or return. Any attempt to keep back 
a portion for himself, said Nubbles (our 
captain, nine years old, and stronger than 
boys of ten), would render him liable to be 
““nersecuted * with the law’s utmost rigour. 
Reggie, in giving father his instructions, 
omitted this warning against dishonesty, 
an oversight that in the weeks to come was 
to appear fraught with tragic consequences. 
The trouble arose with the ball. Our list 
said distinctly, “ Match ball, best men’s ” 
and what a match ball was no one who lived 
near the Clarence Park could possibly be 
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ignorant. It was a large, soft object, not 
pedantically spherical, and coloured a rich 
black. The one contained in my father’s 
parcel was small, very hard, and bright red. 
The measure showed it to be nine inches 
round. How far that came short of the park 
standard we all knew. 

“It’s not much more than half size!” 
cried an aggrieved chorus. 

“Tt’s all right in the bill,” said Nubbles 
sarcastically. “It’s ‘Best match ball’ 
there, right enough.” 

Reggie stood with the offend- 
ing object in his hand, 
trying to think of 
% something tosay. 





‘All through the dad did not realise that he stood in a position of deadly peril.” 


“Well?” the boys said impatiently. 

“Tt is a match ball,” said Reggie firmly. 

The captain took the ball and held it up 
in front of my brother’s eyes. 

“Tell me again that that is a match ball 
and I will punch your head !” 

“Tt is a match ball,” repeated Reg, and 
Nubbles did nothing. Instead, my brother 
was assailed with reproaches. Our name was 
smirched with dishonourable charges, and 
we were told that henceforth we must walk 
through life alone. At last the ordeal came 
to an end ; the mob dispersed. Reggie and 
I were left standing by ourselves. 
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“ Cheat’s sons!” screamed young Smythers, 
as he disappeared round a corner. Reggie 
winced. He felt the insult the more that 
Smythers was one who got the school a bad 
name by attending in petticoats. 

“Ts it a match ball?” [ asked. Reggie 
gave me a look and half my hopes vanished. 
The remainder left me in the evening when 
the pater asked about the arrival of the 
things. “ They were all in the box,” replied 
Reggie, “the bats and the stumps and the 
ball—the red ball.” 

“That's all right. I hope you will get 
plenty of fun out of them.” 

It was wonderful how lightly my father 
carried it off. It was, then, no blunder of 
the shopman. The dad knew the sort of 
ball that was being sent, and with this 
knowledge had charged it in the bill—‘ Best 
match ball.” The whole ‘thing was very 
inexplicable. 

I don’t think I ever remember my father 
so buoyantly happy as he was that evening. 
To us, who knew what was threatening him, 
there was something infinitely pathetic in his 
unsuspecting happiness. He romped with 
us until at last he sank back upon the sofa 
breathless and exhausted. As he sat there, 
with his cheeks flushed, his hair all over his 
forehead, and his grey eyes dancing with 
good humour, I was conscious of the birth 
in my heart of a new sentiment. The 
experience was pleasurable and yet strangely 
disquieting. Up to this moment I had 
accepted my father as I did the firmament, 
and the summer Wwater-carts, as part of the 
scheme of things. Now, forced to think 
about him, I had discovered that we were 
joined together by another tie—an emotional 
one—that all the Nubbleses in the universe 
could not sever. He was he, and I was [, if 
there were a dozen crimes urged against him. 
That iron-grey head was infinitely dearer to 
me for the black cloud overhanging it. I 
climbed upon my father’s knees and tried to 
arrange his hair with my fingers, he making 
comic grimaces when I took the short way 
with the tangles. “I do like you. I do 
like you,” I said, throwing my arms around 
his neck. 

“Of course you do,” he replied. “ What 
a funny little fellow you are!” 

“He is decent, isn’t he?” I said to my 
brother when we were both in bed. 

“ Awfully decent.” 

“Even if he did what the boys say, he is 
still decent ?” I asked wistfully. 

Reggie would not admit the dad’s guilt, 
even hypothetically. 


“You know very well he didn’t do it.” 

“JT don’t believe it is so very wicked, 
anyhow,” I[ persisted; ‘“there’s nothing 
against it in the Bible.” 

Here again it appeared I was displaying 
my reprehensible lack of years. 

“T don’t care if he did do it. I say, Reg, 
old man, do you think they will really per- 
secute him ?” 

My fears on this last point were confirmed 
the following morning when we reached 
school. The law was to take its course, 
Nubbles undertaking to set the mighty 
engine in motion. ‘here for the time the 
matter rested. At last the boys began to 
grow impatient, and one afternoon they 
asked Nubbles point-blank what he had 
done. The captain explained that the pro- 
cess was necessarily a lengthy one. To begin 
with, they must have the accused’s own 
statement of the affair, which, up to the 
present, had not been obtained. Why, asked 
the club, not go round and demand this at 
once? The upshot was that Nubbles, to 
preserve his threatened position, came home 
with us and interviewed the dad in the 
breakfast-room. What followed reversed all 
anticipation. The parties to the case seemed 
to have changed places. The accused was 
at his ease and wholly unconcerned, the 
accuser hesitating and covered with con- 
fusion. At the outset the governor made an 
unaccountable blunder. He got the notion 
that he was speaking to a very small boy. 
His tone was positively indulgent. Odder 
still was the effect of his mistake upon the 
captain. Nubbles began to dwindle. As 
the minutes went by the shrinkage was 
inconceivable. Our austere leader was fast 
reverting to infancy. His grave self-posses- 
sion had left him. He stood, poor little one, 
rubbing one boot nervously on the other, 
his face the colour of the accusing ball. It 
would not have surprised us had he burst 
into tears. As for the charge, it was never 
made. The club had expected a black ball— 
a match one—and this was red. The point of 
honour was not raised. Nubbles even pro- 
tested when Reggie, introducing him, referred 
to the suspicion of foul play. All through 
the dad did not realise that he stood in a 
position of deadly peril. He volunteered an 
explanation, however, which was this. With 
the ball there was nothing worse amiss than 
inexperience. When it had seen as much 
hard service as the park ones it would be 
equally black. Then Nubbles mumbled 
himself out of the room. We followed and 
walked with him towards his home. A load 
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had been lifted from our hearts, but we 
wanted to hear the dad’s acquittal pro- 
nounced formally. Nubbles, for his part, 
Was anxious for a word with us. He wanted 
to close our mouths with regard to the 
recent interview. He had, he said, dealt 
very gently with our father on account of 
the affection that he (Nubbles) had always 
felt towards ourselves. Had the culprit 
been any other boys’ father he would have 
been addressed with far greater severity. 
Unfortunately, said 
Nubbles, the boys 
at Miss Kingsford’s 
were too base to 
appreciate such 
high motives. To 
their mean natures 
it would appear that 
he had * funked ” 
Cook’s father, 
which, as we knew, 
was not the case. 
If we would hold 
our tongues about 
what had just oc- 
curred he would 
have the charge of 
fraud shelved until 
our father’s ex- 
planation had been 
tested. It did not 
seem likely that a 
red ball should be- 
come black, but the 
thing should be 
given a fair trial. 
In the meantime 
our schoolfellows 
would be en- 
couraged (by 
Nubbles) to regard 
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observed as closely as though it had been 
some newly discovered planet, and we and 
the others astronomers of rival schools. It 
was some time before the first difference 
was marked. The boys would handle the 
ball after a practice and look at us out of 
the corners of their eyes. 

Then came scratches, a roughening of 
the surface and—was it fancy ’—an increase 
of bulk. Once the ball turned _ black 
in a single night, the result of a fearful 





US as equals, In “Ree and I were to be found guarding the long grass, or the nettles, or 


his account of the 

interview in the 

parlour Nubbles claimed the right to diverge 
in places from the path of literal accuracy. 

“Tam not going to let you make out that 
the governor funked you,” said Reggie 
bluntly. 

Finally it was agreed, for the purposes of 
the compromise, that Nubbles had addressed 
the pater with respectful sternness, and the 
latter had answered with becoming spirit. 

In the event Nubbles was strong enough 
to have this arrangement carried through. 
He would not even permit the boys to call 
our father a cheat. The ball was taken into 
play, and the changes upon its surface were 


some other dangerous spot.” 


experience in the mud, but someone, no 
friend to our house, wiped it with a damp 
cloth and threw our deliverance back weeks. 
Next the bail took a mottled appearance, a 
red not over sanguine, pitted with spots that 
were less than black. At this stage the boys 
spoke of our father with a sort of curious 
half sympathy. At the bottom of their 
remarks was always an assumption of his 
guilt, but they admitted palliations and were 
anxious to emphasise the offender’s kindlier 
traits. There was, for example, the nice 
way he had treated the club in the matter of 
the stumps, and the perfect honesty that had 
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characterised the purchase of the cane- 
handled bats. An entirely bad man, they 
discovered, might have robbed them in a 
dozen unattempted ways. In his family 
relations, too, the boys were willing to 
admit that our father might be quite 
admirable. “Ive heard, Cook, that your 
father is a very good man in other things,” 
said Smithson, and he complained bitterly 
when Reggie punched his head. My brother, 
by the way, was getting a little anxious, 
Our schoolfellows were enjoying their own 
magnanimity thoroughly and were obviously 
unwilling to acknowledge that it was uncalled 
for. The pater’s character certainly was 
whitening as the ball daily became more 
black; but, in case the latter operation should 
be interrupted by reason of the ball being 
lost, the reputation of our house would be 
left eternally a dirty grey. It came about, 
therefore, that whenever the club played, 
whether it was a practice game or a proper 
match (we played matches, but of those I 
must speak some other time), Reg and I 
were to be found guarding the long grass, or 
the nettles, or some other dangerous spot. 
We did not play upon the best grounds, and 
there were some narrow shaves, you may be 
sure. Once the ball went into a deep thorn 
hedge. There was a ditch behind and thick 
nettles. There came a time when it was 
proposed that the search should be abandoned. 

“In you go, Arthur,” said Reg. The 
boys held back the front brambles with 
stumps at the most likely spot, and I crept 
in. The ball was in my hand when I came 
out a few minutes later, but I was scratched 
dreadfully. 

“He is worth the whole crowd !” cried 
my brother, and the flesh wounds were not 
felt. They smarted a good deal when we 
were at home and Reggie was sponging them 
in the bathroom. 

“Tam not sucha kidjam I?” Reggie’s 
reply was disappointing. Considering my 
age, I was not a kid to any reprehensible 
degree. He did not doubt that I should 
eventuate into something nobler. 

About three weeks from the end of the 
term, and before the ball had turned 
thoroughly, we went away to the seaside. 
We returned for the breaking up, father 
having promised, but a few days before, to 
present the prizes. At this ceremony he sat 
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upon the platform with a table in front of 
him loaded with handsome books, and with 
something else that he could not see. On 
the far side of the prizes and in full sight of 
the boys was a cricket ball, a match one, 
large and black as your hat. It was ours, 
the weeks during which we had been away 
having worked this change. Nubbles had 
put it there as a way of undoing a foul 
wrong. The boys understood the symbol 
and cheered the dad every time he opened 
his mouth. He, good man, beamed on us 
all, quite unconscious that his character in 
bodily forra was lying upon the table exposed 
to view. And what a glorious character it 
was! There was not a speck of accusing red 
upon its entire surface. 

We spent the afternoon, Reg and I, upon 
a bench in Clarence Park, discussing the 
day’s events. Perhaps “ discussing” is not 
the right word. We talked antiphonally, 
but each pursued his own line of thought. 

“ He looked awful nice up there,” said 
Reg, referring to the dad. 

“ There wasn’t the teeniest red spot,” said 
I, referring to the cricket ball. 

“There is no call now for us to stick up 
for him,” said my brother. 

“T shall never again have to go into the 
pricklies after him,” I replied. 

“He seems further away from us now, 
somehow,” said Reggie, with a sigh. 

“He was more our very own before he 
was quite black,” I remarked regretfully. 

We were fairly satisfied, though, upon the 
whole. We were quite content when we 
heard the news awaiting us at home. The 
club had brought round the match ball, now 
at last in its dusky prime, as a peace-offering 
to Reggie and myself. In addition they had 
deposed the club president,a non-contributing 
clergyman, and had elected our father to this 
supreme position in his place—the only case, 
as a grown-up cousin staying with us 
remarked, of a man arriving at the highest 
club honours by reason of a black ball. 


* * * ke * 


The dad is dead now, and dear old Reggie ; 
but as [ was handling a useless cricket ball 
just now they came back to me, and with 
not a sorrow in our hearts, or a cloud to 
darken the coming holidays, we were just 
sitting down together to tea. 




























SIX BATTLESHIPS 
WRECKED 
IN ONE NIGHT. 


By FRANK ORWELL. 





Illustrated from Photographs by 
J. Davis, Apia. 


HE Pacific Ocean has on more than 
T one occasion utterly belied its name, 
but probably never to a_ greater 
extent than on March 15th and 16th, 1889. 
The scene of the disaster was Apia Harbour, 
Samoa, and although the storm lasted but 
a few hours, it was responsible for the 
wrecking of six battleships and a death-roll 
of over 150 souls. 

In that year Samoa passed through an 
acute political crisis, similar to that which 
it experienced a few months ago. Not only 
were the interests of the islanders them- 
selves at stake, but the internal dissensions 
threatened to plunge Germany and_ the 
United States into war. Each nation had 
despatched three battleships to the island 
to guard against a sudden coup d'état on 
the part of the other. The United States 
were represented by the Nipsir, Vandalia, 
and 7'renton, which carried Rear-Admiral 
Kimberley’s flag ; while the German battle- 
ships comprised the Aber, Ad/er, and Olga. 






In addition there was H.M.S. Calliope in the 
harbour, to safeguard British interests. 

Apia Harbour resembles a bottle in shape. 
Its entrance, which is formed by two rivers 


THE SUNKEN ‘‘ VANDALIA,” WITH THE ‘‘ TRENTON” ALONGSIDE. 
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breaking through the barrier of coral reef 
which bounds the harbour on all sides, is 
only about three cabics in width. The 
Pacific Ocean thundering in upon the reefs 
forms a heavy surf, consequently to enter 
Apia Harbour, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, requires careful naviga- 
tion. Cyclones and storms in this part of 
the Pacific are so few and far between, 
however, that the vessels ride at anchor in 
the harbour with perfect safety. But when 
a hurricane does arise it gives ample warning 
of its approach, and vessels can usually loose 
their moorings and gain the open sea in 
safety before any harm is done. 

The gradual falling of the barometer for 
some days previous to March 15th indicated 
troublesome weather ahead. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon of that day it had fallen 
to 29° 11', and the majority of the vessels 
in the harbour, fully aware that the crisis 
was now only a matter of a few hours, set 
sail with all possible speed. But not so 

the battleships. Rear-Admiral Kim- 

berley refused to move, and the German 

commander saw. no reason why he 

should relinquish his position, Captain 
Kane, who was in charge of H.M.S. 
Calliope, was also 
persuaded by the 
English residents: to 
remain at his anchor- 
age. All the com- 
manders took every 
precaution, however, 
and made due pre- 
parations for the on- 
slaught of the storm. 

As the afternoon 
wore on the wind 
perceptibly increased 
and the rain poured 
down in torrents. The waves ran mountains 
high, and the whole harbour was transformed 
into a veritable whirlpool. By about four 
o’clock on the following morning the wind * 






we 


we 





was blowing a hurricane, the vessels being 
tossed about like mere straws. The German 
gunboat “er was the first to break from 
her moorings. As her screw had been badly 
injured during a gale a month previous 
she was somewhat handicapped in her 
struggle on this occasion. She was caught 
up by the waves and dashed with terrible 
force against the coral barrier. She suc- 
ceeded in getting off the reef, though in 
a very crippled condition. But the sea was 
not to be robbed of its prey. Once more 
the waves caught up the luckless drifting 
battleship and flung it on to the reef, where- 
upon the Hber sank, stern foremost, dragging 
nearly eighty of her crew down with her. 
The Adler fared but little better than the 
Eber. She had soon dragged her anchors, 
and by eight o’clock in the morning 
was perilously near the reef. which 
had sent the Aber to her last 


— _ 


THE GERMAN GUNBOAT ‘“ ADLER” CAUGHT BY 


account. Her captain recognised that his 
vessel was doomed, but determined to make 
a bold effort to save her crew if possible. 
As a huge breaker rolled in the captain 
slipped his anchor, the Adler was caught 
up and carried upon the crest. of the 
wave and dashed on her beam ends upon 
the top of the coral reef. Many of her 
sailors were injured by the concussion, and 
a few were drowned, but the majority were 
saved. 

The Olga, although she steered clear of 
the barrier which had proved such a death- 
trap to her consorts, was nevertheless a 
doomed vessel. The United States battle- 
ship Zrenton, through faulty construction, 
soon had her fires extinguished, and drifted 
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helplessly about in that seething vortex. Her 
commander made valiant efforts to stick to 
his moorings, but was powerless to prevent 
the 7'renton crashing into the Olga, which 
so far had weathered the gale successfully. 
The collision nearly sank the Olga; her 
captain, with the promptitude born -of de- 
speration, ran her full speed on to the beach, 
just. in time to save her. 

The first American vessel to come to grief 
was the Nipsic. A tremendous wave struck 
and carried away her smoke-stack, whereupon 
dense black clouds of smoke enveloped her 
decks. The captain headed his vessel for 
the sandy beach, and succeeded in running 
ashore, though on more than one occasion 
the awful coral reef seemed ominously near. 







THE HURRICANE AND OVERTURNED ON A REEF. 


The Nipsic, with the exception of the damage 
done to her decks and rigging by the tons of 
water which constantly swept her from stem 
to stern, suffered but little. 

When the captain of the American vessel 
Vandalia saw the Nipsic gain the beach in 
safety, he endeavoured to follow her example. 
But it was not to be. As she passed the 
reef the Vandalia’s stem crashed on to the 
coral, making a huge hole. The water 
poured in, the Vandalia swung round and 
rapidly began to fill. Her crew attempted 
to throw a line to the shore, but their efforts 
were futile. The Vandalia sank in an 
upright position, but fortunately, as the 
water was shallow, the crew were able to take 
refuge in the cross-trees and tops of her masis. 
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The third American battleship, the 7renton, 
experienced a particularly severe buffeting. 
When the typhoon burst over the island this 
vessel was moored right in the mouth of 
the harbour. Her rudder was soon carried 
away and her wheel broken by the enormous 
seas that bore down upon her, as she strained 
at her anchors, an unmanageable, unwieldy 
hulk. Notwithstanding the force of the 
waves she clung to her moorings until three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when she suddenly 
parted her cables. Shortly afterwards she 
crashed into and almost sank the Olga, and 
then drifted towards the reef and the sub- 
merged Vandalia. As she approached this 
unfortunate vessel the 7renton contrived to 
rescue the exhausted crew still clinging to her, 
and then finished her wild career by plunging 
right on top of the wrecked vessel, and 
remained in that position all night. Although 
the 7renfon had over 140 sailors on board, 
only one lost his life. 

Meanwhile, the English vessel, the Calliope, 
had been anchored near the fatal reef, with 
the Vandalia on one side and the Olga on 
the other. On more than one occasion she 
was in imminent danger of being run down by 
one or both of the two other vessels. Indeed, 


the Vandalia did once collide with her, and 
carried away the bowsprit. Captain Kane 
was quick to realise that if the Ca/liope’s 
moorings broke she was bound to be flung 
on to the reef behind and dashed to pieces. 
Taking all things into consideration, he 
decided that the wisest plan was to gain the 
open sea. Sut this was no easy matter, see- 
ing that the vessel’s course lay between the 
Vandalia and the coral reef. Captain Kane 
urged the engineer to set the engines full 
speed ahead, and although many parts of the 
machinery were already red hot, the order 
was obeyed. The Callicpe slipped her moor- 
ings, passed the Vandalia, and then the battle 
with the tempest began. The boilers were 
strained almost to bursting point, but yet 
she seemed to make no headway, while time 
after time she was completely hidden from 
view as she sank between the waves. 

At last the Calliope made a forward move- 
ment—not much, 1% is true, but yet sufficient 
to show that she held her own. Some idea 
of the violence of the hurricane may be 
gathered from the fact that it took two 
hours for the Calliope to cover 800 yards, 
with every ounce of steam piled on ! 

As Captain Kane approached the harbour 
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mouth he saw the 7renton tossing wildly about 
right in his path. After all, it seemed as if 
Fate were determined that the J English vessel 
should not escape. But Kane would not 
despair. Between the 7'renton and the reef 
was a narrow channel, and through this he 
steamed. It was a perilous venture. Had 
the American vessel drifted back she would 
certainly have rammed the Calliope, or had a 
huge wave struck the Calliop? she must have 
been thrown on the reef. The sailors on 
board the American battleship watched the 
progress of the Calliope with breathless 
excitement, and as she cleared the Scylla and 
Charybdis they gave a rousing cheer, led 
by Rear-Admiral Kimberley himself, and 
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THE REMAINS OF THE ‘ EBER” AND 


received an equally vigorous and fervent 
cheer from the Britishers in return. Captain 
Kane now set his course straight ahead and 
gained the open sea with only the loss of four 
boats, bowsprit, and a few other trivialities. 
It was a splendid piece of seamanship to 
bring the vessel out of such a harbour 
in the teeth of so terrible a gale, to say 
nothing of the other dangers that menaced 
him, and Captain Kane well deserved the 
thanks he afterwards received from the 
Admiralty. 

When the Calliope returned to Apia, after 
the storm had subsided, her gallant captain 
found an awful scene of wreckage and deso- 
lation. The German gunboat Adler was 


lying on her beam ends on the top of the 
reef, with her rudder gone, and her hull, 
masts, and rigging badly knocked about ; 
only one small portion of the Lber that 
shown in our illustration—was to be seen 
lying on the shore; the funnel, one mast, 
aud wrec kage of the Vandalia alone remained 
visible above 
water; the 7'ren- 
ton stood over 
her; whiledriven 
in shore were 





the Olga and Nipsice, each in a 
dilapidated and woe-begone condi- 
tion. 

When Captain Kane realised how 
narrow had been his escape he thanked 
his crew—especially the engineers, 
who had worked like Trojans through 
the perilous time—in 
the most genuine and 
sincere terms. He 
also sent a compli- 
mentary letter to 
Rear - Admiral Kim- 
berley, to which the American admiral 
replied — 

“My Dear Caprarn,—Your kind note 
received. You went out splendidly, and we 
all felt from our hearts for you, and our 
cheers came with admiration for the able 
manner in which you handled your ship. 
We could not have been eladder had it been 
one of our own ships, for in a time like that 
I can say truly with old Admiral Josiah 
Latnall that ‘ blood 7s thicker than water.’ ’ 

So soon as it was practicable Admiral 
Kimberley gathered together the remains of 
his wrecked crews and paraded them on the 
front amid the strains of “ Hail, Columbia ! ” 
from the 7renton’s band. 
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A NEW SENSATION. 
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GRAND.* 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


little dinners, and 
she was sitting at the 
head of her own table, 
contemplating her 
guests. The moment 
was one of those, before 
the ice-cream comes to 
promote 
thought by 
checking 
digestion, 
when the 
conversa- 
tion is 
merriest 
and most 
intimate ; 
and she 
knew that she should he satisfied, if not 
amused and pleased, yet there was no 
feeling of satisfaction in her heart. It was 
all so accustomed to her, so stale—foods, 
fruits, flowers, lights, harmonious colours, 
luxurious appointments, conventional people 
—all that goes to secure social success. How 
well she knew it ! and how weary she was of 
the monotony—the monotony of wealth, 
than which nothing is more stultifying ! 
Mere social distinction had been her 
ambition. To shine in society—that had 
been her one aim in life—to rival women, to 
conquer men; and_ everything—money, 
position, personal appearance—had been in 
her favour. Her idea had been to perk 
about in new clothes and trifle with men ; 
and the idea of the men with whom she 
trifled had also been to perk about in new 
clothes and trifle with women. She counted 
her conquests, boasting of them to her 
rivals, in satin boudoirs, while her conquests 
counted her in to their intimates at their 
clubs just in the same way. Kiss and tell 
was the practice of men and women alike in 
that set. With rare exceptions they all lived 
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T was the night of 
one of her famous 


lives of treachery and intrigue, breaking the 
sacred laws of hospitality and otherwise 
betraying their friends, and there was neither 
love, loyalty, nor satisfaction in any of them. 
For fifteen years she had pursued her pitiful 
purpose, and had had her triumphs ; but 
now, at thirty-three, sitting there surveying 
her guests, she was suddenly seized upon 
by a great distaste for the present, a terrible 
dread of the future. What had it profited 
her? So many rivals humiliated, so many 
men at her feet, and her costumes described 
in the ladies’ papers! The men in her set 
were too easy of conquest; the women— 
mere butterflies of fashion and frivolity— 
were not worth wasting her energies upon, 
and it is not history they make in the ladies’ 
papers. Yes, certainly; she had shone in 
her set ; but she knew well enough that her 
set was but a small clique, quite provincial 
in its narrowness, and altogether discredited 
by honourable people at home and abroad. 
So what was the use of it all? And what 
would be the end of it all? She had done 
no good in her time, she had made no name 
for herself. Old age would be upon her by 
and by; she would have to outlive youth 
and beauty, which were her stock-in-trade ; 
she would have to descend into joyless 
oblivion, courted to the last for her money, 
no doubt, but ending unhonoured, unloved, 
and unregretted. 

There was a pause in the chatter. She 
felt she had been remiss. She should have 
borne her part in the conversation as hostess, 
and not snatched that moment for reflection. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she remarked to 
the man on her right, “ I’ve been thinking 
that I need a new sensation.” 

* And how do you propose to procure 
such a thing?” he asked, raising his eye- 
brows and languidly perusing her face, on 
which her life had written some tell-tale 
lines that he perfectly understood. 

“ You think it not possible ? ” she said, in 
the gentle, well-bred way that made her 
manner so charming. 

“ T think it would be difficult,” he answered 
Without emphasis, his manner, in its easy 
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indifference, being very much the counterpart 
of her own. 

She turned to the man on the left. 

“ What do you think ? ” she said. ‘“ Have 
I exhausted all the pleasures of all the 
spheres ? ” 

“The pleasure of being yourself can never 
be exhausted,” he answered gallantly. 

“ Fatuous ass !” 
she thought. “] 
knew he would say 
something to that 
effect. Why do men 
expect a Woman to 
be pleased with empty 
insincerities — which 
are an insult to her 
intellect?” She 
caught the eye of a 
lady opposite, who 
asked if she had any 
idea in her mind ; 
but the question was 
so evidently put for 
the sake of saying 
something that she 
merely smiled archly 
in response, and the 
smile carried — her 
easily over the neces- 
sity of answering. 

When her guests 
had gone she strolled 
through the empty 
rooms. They were 
decorated to excess 
and reeked of luxury 
of the stifling kind 
reflected from 
France. Everywhere 
were hangings, every- 
where was silk or 
satin, even on the 
ceilings. The house 
was lined like a bon- 
bon box, and it sud- 
denly seemed to her 
ridiculous. She felt 
the artificiality, the 
stuffiness of it, and 
her impulse was to 
tear down the hangings agd fling the windows 
wide open. It would have done her good to 
use her idle arms, to rouse herself to action, 
to rise to a burst of energetic enthusiasm, 
even if only for a moment, and expend it on 
wrecking the place. But there were servants 
about. One of them in the hall was re- 
arranging a curtain which had fallen away 


‘The nightingale! the nightingale!’ 
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from the pillar it should have been draping. 
He looked at the lady as she strolled past him, 
but saw no sign on her placid face of the 
turmoil of discontent that was raging within. 

She went to her own room and caught 
her maid yawning. 

“T suppose you would be glad to go to 
bed ?” she said, with unwonted consideration. 





’ 


The woman made an ineffectual attempt 
to deny her weariness. 

“Well, go,” said the lady. “I don’t 
want you to-night—or, stay—give me the 
‘A RO” ; 

The maid brought it from an adjoining 
room. 

Her turned over the 
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146 THE 
hurriedly, then glanced at the clock. It was 
too late for a train that night. 

“ Never mind,” she said. ‘“ I’m dying for 
a breath of fresh air. Pack up and we'll go 
into the country the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

* * * * * 

The next evening saw her settled at a little 
country inn, looking out over an old, wild 
common into a lovely lonely land. She had 
been there before with a picnic party in the 
height of summer; but she knew that the 
place had not been at its best then, because 
summer was like her own set—full-blown, 
that is to say, as to all its possibilities. Now 
early spring with its infinite promise was 
upon the land, and she had come expecting 
to find that delicious spot at its freshest and 
fairest, and had not been disappointed. 

The evening was heavenly still. She had 
the long low lattice-window of her rustic 
parlour wide open, and was lounging on the 
broad window-seat, with her elbow resting 
on the sill, and her head on her hand, looking 
out. The pure air held the delicate faint 
perfume of primroses. It fanned her cheek 
in gentle gusts intermittently, and when it 
subsided it was as if it had withdrawn to 
renew its freshness between each gust. 

The tender saffron of the sunset, shading 
to green, lingered low down in the west. 
Below, to the left, was a clump of tall trees, 
whence there came at intervals the first sweet, 
soft, tentative notes of a nightingale, newly 
arrived, and not yet in full song. Above at 
the zenith, out of the clear dark indigo of 
the sky, a few white stars shone resplendent. 

The nightingale ! the nightingale ! 

As the lady sat there it seemed as if 
something evil and oppressive slipped like 
a cloud of cobwebs from her jaded soul, 
releasing it from contamination, and making 
way for her to come into possession of her 
better self. 

* * * * * 

The next morning the sun shone on the 
white wonder of cherry and pear trees all in 
full flower. She strolled out early. Dew- 
drops hung on every blade and _ branch ; 
birds were building ; sweetbriar scented the 
breeze. She took her way across the common 
slowly, inhaling deep breaths of the delicious 
air; looking ; listening. Everywhere was 
colour, freshness, beauty ; every little healthy 
creature was active and occupied ; and the 
birds sang, full-throated, their morning songs. 
She picked the fragrant flowers from the 
yellow gorse, handfuls of them, all wet with 
dew, and felt that her youth was renewed. 
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At the further side of the common there 
was a ploughed field, surrounded by a quick- 
set hedge which was all aflush with green 
where the young buds were bursting—the 
children’s “ bread and cheese.” She picked 
some of the buds and ate them in memory 
of the time when she was a little child. 

On the other side of the hedge, in the 
ploughed field, the rooks were busy. Three 
of them rose and flew away. She saw their 
bright, dark, glossy wings shine iridescent 
against the cloud-flecked blue as they passed. 

“Three for a wedding !” she said to her- 
self blithely. 

Then she turned and found herself face 
to face with a tall young man in a light 
tweed suit, and, being surprised, she flushed 
and dropped her parasol from under her arm 
where she was carrying it to have her hands 
free. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, raising his 
hat; “I’m afraid I startled you.” He 
stooped and picked up her parasol for her. 

Then he stared into her face with sudden 
intentness, as if he were taken aback or 
astonished by something he saw there ; and, 
although she was accustomed to admiring 
glances, she flushed again, and smiled, and 
looked young. 

Some little hard thing hit her face, then 
fell on the bosom of her dress. She looked 
down. It was a scarlet ladybird, speckled 
with black. 

* That’s for good luck,” she said. 

* It’s for fine weather, I should think,” 
he remarked prosaically. 

And she was thankful for his sober prose. 
One of her own men would have turned the 
occasion to the usual kind of account with 
one of the usual fatuous compliments. But 
he was moving off with another salute. 

“Stay,” she exclaimed—“ stay a moment, 
please! Can you tell me ee 

He paused two paces from her and looked 
at her again with an odd expression. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” she 
pursued. “ For I did not mark my road as 
I came, and now I don’t see mine hostelry ; 
and I doubt if I can find my way back.” 

“Ah!” he answered, “you must pay 
attention when you wander among the 
heights and hollows of the common.” 

“ Heights and hollows ?” she exclaimed. 
“T see none! Surely it is all one long 
level, with only shallow undulations ? ” 

“Not shallow,” he said, “ but deep and 
difficult to find your way among if you are 
not observant. I’ve lost myself more than 
once. But I’m going to the inn now. If 
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you will follow me, I'll show you the shortest 
cut.” 

He strode on as he spoke, leaving her to 
follow him or not as she chose. She did 
choose. And as they pursued their way in 
silence she wondered mightily what manner 
of man this was, in well-cut clothes—she was 
apt to measure a man’s worth by the cut of 
his clothes—who spoke with the accent of a 
gentleman, and lived not so very far from 
town, yet was so—unexpected. That was 
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‘*** Adam Woven Poleson, Market Gardener.’ 


the word. But how refreshing it was to 
meet one such after the sophisticated club 
men whose every move and mood she could 
foresee accurately, whatever happened ! 

“T am staying here. Will you come in 
and rest?” she said, when they reached the 
inn, acting thoughtlessly on a hospitable 
impulse. 

“T am coming in,” he answered in his 
slow way. ‘I have some business here.” 

“Thank you for guiding me,” she jerked 
out, taken aback and flushing hotly ; and 
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she hurried upstairs, leaving him on the 
doorstep. She entered her little parlour, 
panting, and threw herself into a chair, 
feeling horribly humiliated. 

Presently there came a knock at the door. 

“Come in !” she exclaimed irritably. 

“T beg your pardon ”-—she looked round 
in surprise—“ you asked me in ? ” 

“Yes,” she said shortly ; “and I thought 
you took the invitation—oddly.” 

“You had gone before I could thank 
you,” he answered. “ You seem to be a 
very—sudden—lady. Or is it that I am 
clownishly slow ? ” 

She looked into his honest, serious face 
and broke into a smile herself involuntarily, 
to which he instantly responded. ‘“ What 
!” she thought. The 





nice teeth he has! 
physical aspect of the man pleased her 
immensely. He was such a splendid young 
animal, so strong and healthy! But beyond 
that—the mere external man—if there were 
anything beyond, she was unaware of it. 

“Tf you are clownishly slow, then I am 
shrewishly quick,” she said. “Come in 
now and sit down. Do you live in this 
neighbourhood ? ” 

He crossed the room in his deliberate 
way and settled himself in the window-seat. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ You pass my 
house on your way from the station.” 

“On the way from the station? There 
is only one house—at least, I only saw one— 
a great castle sort of place on the other side 
of a hill, with beautiful gardens all about it.” 

“That 7s my house,” he said absently. 

He was looking at her with grim intentness. 
Then, as if with an effort, recollecting himself, 
he turned his head and looked out over the 
lovely landscape. 

Her respect for him, which had been 
hovering down about zero, flew up to a 
hundred when she heard he was the master 
of a house like that. The man himself she 
could hardly appreciate, except in the outward 
aspect of him; but his commercial value, 
his position and house and acres—those 
things appealed to her. There is no more 
commercial-minded person in the world than 
your fashionable lady of good birth. She 
would barter her own soul if she could. 
This one had sold herself in marriage. Her 
husband, now dead, was an honest old City 
man, whom she had in her heart despised ; 
but of the two, though his manner lacked 
the grace and charm of hers, he had been 
the pleasanter person to live with. 

There was a silence after that last remark, 
but it was one of those silences which are 
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strangely full of meaning ; and she felt that 
there was that in it which was of deeper 
significance than anything which she had 
ever heard expressed in words. When those 
to whom she had hitherto been accustomed 
were silent, she knew they were searching 
their shallow pates for more material to 
make up into idle chatter. They were all 
effervescence, and cheap at that ; but this 
was still wine of the rarer sort. What was 
he thinking of ? What was he feeling ? 
How strangely still it was! A bird called 


have fought since the beginning of time, and 
will fight on to the end, I should think. 
Would you believe that two such pretty 
creatures could be so pugnacious ? ” 

She only smiled. But she was thinking 
cynically that she knew some pretty creatures 
of another species who were quite as bad. 
The butterflies, still buffeting each other, 
fluttered once more out into the open. 

He rose. “I must go,” he said. 

“You will come again, I hope,” she 
answered, looking up at him without rising 





**¢ You make me feel it, too,’ she said.” 


J 


softly, “ Sip-sip-sip.’ 
himself. 

“That’s the lesser white-throat,” he 
remarked. “J expect he has his nest down 
there.” 

“You must show it to me,” she answered 
dreamily. 

A small copper butterfly and a little blue 
argus came fluttering into the room, fighting. 
The copper butterfly was buffeting the argus 
and spoiling its beauty. 

“They fight wherever they meet, those 
two,” he said, watching the combat. “They 


Her companion roused 








from her chair. The oval of her face showed 
to advantage in that attitude, and in the 
contemplation of it he forgot for a moment 
to answer her. 

Then he said in his slow way, “ Yes. 
Yes. I will come again, thank you. For 
whom shall I ask ? ” 

“My name is De Vigne,” she answered. 
“Lady Flora de Vigne. Do you think it a 
pretty name ? ” 

He considered a little, and then said 
“ Humph !” expressively. After which he 
drew a card-case from his pocket, took out a 


5 








card, and laid it on the table. Then he bowed 
and left her. 

She sat still for some time after he had 
gone, with her eyes shut, curiously conscious 
of everything—the sunshine, the sweet air, 
the scent of flowers, the “ sip-sip-sip” of the 
white-throat in the hazel bushes below ;_ but 
above all of the little white card on the table. 
Who was he, this young knight of the open 
countenance, lord of that castle on the hill, 
and those fair grounds all dappled with 
spring flowers ? 

“They are his and he is—mine,” she 
ventured—reasoning by induction. 

A little longer she rested with her eyes 
shut, giving way to ecstatic feeling. Then 
she rose, sighed, took up the card and read, 
* Adam Woven Poleson, Market Gardener.” 


* * * * * 


Lady Flora laughed. Every time she looked 
at the card she laughed. But not mirthfully, 
for she was all ruffled. It was too absurd ! 
And such a liberty into the bargain! Really 
things socially were coming to a pretty pass 
when a market gardener lived in a castle, 
looked lordly in Scotch tweed, and spoke like 
a gentleman ! More than anything she re- 
sented the cut of those clothes ; any gentle- 
man might have worn them. There was no 
telling now what sort of person one was 
speaking to. It was fatuous of her to have 
asked him to call again—and call again he 
certainly would. That sort of person is 
always pushing. Well, there were two ways 
out of it. Let him come, and then order 
some vegetables from him, or pack up and go. 

She rang for her maid and ordered her to 
pack. They would catch the evening train 
after dinner. 


Then she strolled out into the old inn 


garden and threw herself into a chair. 
Above, the sky was radiant blue, with great 
masses of snow-white cloud that drifted across 
it slowly, casting their shadows on the earth, 
and changing their shape continually. 
Behind her the hill rose abruptly, covered 
with trees. About her were bushes budding 
and beds bright with spring flowers. In 
front was the long low house, and high above 
it, on the other side, appeared some grand 
old elms. There were bronze buds on the 
beeches. The horse-chestnuts were well out 
in leaf. Tufts of purple anthers hung from 
the slender branches of the ash. The thick, 
rugged boles of the Scotch firs reflected warm, 
ruddy lights, and their canopies of deep blue- 
green showed dark against the tenderer 
foliage of the spring. Little flycatchers 
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flitted in and out among the shrubs, a shy 
bullfinch piped unseen in an undertone, while 
a bold thrush on the topmost twig of an elm 
sang out at intervals divinely. The lady 
looked and listened without rendering an 
account of. anything to herself; but by 
degrees the heavenly peace possessed her. 
What does anything matter so that we are 
at ease, sitting alone, untroubled, silent, and 
satisfied ? This was the first stage. But as 
the day declined there came a second, when 
thought was suspended, replaced by an 
exquisite sensation of well-being, a glow as of 
warmth and light and colour, and at intervals 
little shivers of delicate delight when the 
bird sang—the thrush, the thrush ! 

“ Unpack again, please. I shan’t go till 
to-morrow.” So she announced when she 
went in to dinner. But for two days after 
that she wandered about alone with a set 
countenance, restlessly, in a state of in- 
decision. She wanted to go, and she wanted 
to stay—-she didn’t know what she wanted. 
Only, when she wanted to go, the birds and 
the butterflies, the trees and flowers, and 
fresh air, the outlook over the lovely lonely 
land, and the blue vaulted sky above, held 
her enchanted; but when she wanted to 
stay, the sight of that little white card, which 
she left lying on the table for an object 
lesson, moved her to joyless mirth, and 
impelled her forth. Had it but been “ My 
knight”! But “ My market gardener” ! 
Impossible! She must go. Yet, why should 
she go ?—driven away by the market gar- 
dener. Absurd! No! she would stay. She 
owed it to herself to put the market gardener 
in his place—that clown, indeed ! 

“T shall stay. Unpack, please.” 

That was her final decision, and her weary 
maid, accustomed to her senseless caprices, 
for the third time patiently unpacked. 

The next morning Lady Flora awoke in 
the grey dawn—awoke expectant, though she 
knew not of what. The spring was rapidly 
advancing. Cherry and pear tree whitened 
the ground with their snowflake flowers, and 
the apple trees in the orchard were tinged 
with a delicate pink. The little birds were 
trying their voices softly before they burst out 
into the full chorus with which they saluted 
the sunrise. She rose from her bed and leant 
out of the open window. There was new life 
in the air, and her pulses throbbed in 
response to the sweetness and joy of it. 

Late in the afternoon she went out and 
found a bank all blue with angel’s eyes ; and 
there she sat, sunk in sensuous delight. She 
took an unwonted interest now in the world 
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about her, the exquisite world of Nature, the 
healthy, happy world of tree and flower and 
bird and beast. It was as if her eyes had 
been opened to behold a new heaven and a 
new earth. She had never seen such a spring 
before, never heard such song-birds. Every 
day brought its change of scene ; they might 
have been numbered each by its own beauty. 
Only yesterday the buds of the beeches 
blushed red against the old grey boles ; to- 
day their branches shone in the sunshine, all 
on a sudden bright-tinted with the tenderest 
green. And there were more butterflies, 
large white and orange-tip 

She had heard no footfall, but her daylight 
was darkened, and she looked up—looked up 
and flushed, and forgot the vegetables. 

“T saw your red parasol,” he said. ‘“ At 
first I thought it was a flower.” 

He sat down beside her, very much at his 
ease, yet not more so than seemed natural. 
Now that she saw him again, well-dressed, if 
carelessly, and noted the intonation of his 
voice and the grace of his manner, she could 
not think of the incongruous market garden 
—at least, she did not find it weigh with her 
in her estimation of the man. 

He held a book in his hand. 

“ What are you reading ? ” she asked. 

He answered dreamily, gazing into the 
blue distance as if the words were there 





* Far flickers the flight of the swallows, 

Far flutters the weft of the grass, 
Spun dense over desolate hollows, 

More pale than the clouds as they pass: 
Thick-woven as the web of a witch is 

Round the heart of a thrall that hath sinned, 
Whose youth and the wreck of its riches 

Are waifs on the wind.” 


There was a little pause, then she laughed 
her silent, mirthless laugh. ‘“ I scent some- 
thing ominous,” she said. ‘ What és that 
thing 7” 

“ Swinburne— By the North Sea.’ ” 

She had never even heard of the poem. 

“Ah! it is beautiful !” he said, and then 
he broke out, and half-read, half-recited, one 
wonderful passage after another; and as 
she listened she glowed gradually with some- 
thing like his own enthusiasm. He made 
little pauses between the passages—silences 
full of significance. 

“It is strange,” he said at last, “ how this 
poem gets hold of one and sets up a sudden 
sea-hunger. Out here on the common some- 
times I am so seized upon by it that I rush 
on and on, I don’t know why, I don’t know 
where—a sort of reindeer-rush to the sea.” 


~*~ 





* You make me feel it, too,” she said. 
But she deceived herself. The great 


yearning she had at her heart was not for 
the sea. 
* * * * * 

Alone in the garden late that night, 
listening to the nightingale now in full song, 
she said to herself tentatively, ‘“ Adam ! 
And why not—Adam? What was Adam 
the First but a gardener ? ” 


The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 


And so would she—for the time being, at 
all events. She would stay and play the idyll 
out to the end. Exactly what the end would 
be she forbore to inquire of her inner self. 
But before it came, all the trees were out of 
flower, and the young green of the - early 
summer was over the land. And there was 
no reason why it should have come to an 
end even then. It might have gone on for 
ever had she not become impatient of the 
pastime. It lingered too long in the early 
stage, however. An idyll to be interesting 
must swell up into a climax, and the climax 
must not be too long delayed else the 
interest flags. 

She saw him—saw him  continually— 
meeting him always in the same accidental 
way, walking and talking with him on 
terms of easy intimacy ; satisfied with his 
companionship, and yet not satisfied—always 
expectant of a word that was never pro- 
nounced, of the climax that did not come. 
When would he speak? Naturally he was 
diffident (my market gardener !), she must 
encourage him delicately. And she tried, 
but she did not succeed. Her little, fashion- 
able artifices, which never failed of their 
effect in her own set, all passed unheeded 
here. When her shoe came off he put it on’ 
again for her stolidly. When her ring 
stuck on her finger he prosaically suggested 
soap. If she appeared im a new costume he 
took not the slightest notice of it, never 
paid her a compliment, never alluded to her 
personal appearance at all. Yet she often 
aught him looking at her with curious 
intentness, just as all the others had done. 
What was he waiting for? Why didn’t he 
speak ? At last it occurred to her that she 
might startle him out of his bucolic apathy 
by announcing suddenly that she was going 
away. In the restful country people seemed 
indifferent to change ; they were content to 
let themselves get into a groove and to stay 
there for ever if only the groove were easy. 
He must be roused. 

The next time he came to the inn she way- 
laid him. It was towards evening and they 





‘* Her heart leaped. My market gardener!” 
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strolled into the garden together and sat 
there side by side, not talking or thinking, 
just feeling the tranquil, happy beauty of the 
hour. 

“ How exquisite it is!” she sighed sud- 
denly. “ And to think that to-morrow at this 
time I shall be in the whirl of the great 
wicked city once more! I shall think—I 
shall long—for—all this.” 

“ Are you going away ?” he exclaimed. 

Then there was a pause—that she had 
expected. 

When he did speak it was very slowly. 
“Tam sorry,” he said simply. “ It has been 
a great pleasure to me—to come and see you 

to talk to you. No lady—like you—had 
ever come into my life before.” 

She rose nervously and they began to pace 
the garden path together. The nightingales 
answered each other in the trees above, the 
darkness deepened, and the stars shone out. 

He spoke again. “Before you go I should 
like to tell you ” he began, then paused, 
greatly embarrassed. “ You will not think 
it a liberty ?” 

“T shall not think anything you may have 
to say to me a liberty,” she answered in a low 
voice, plucking at the lavrel leaves as she 


spoke. 





“You must have noticed how I stare at 
you sometimes ? ” 
Noticed it ? 
market gardener ! 

“T feel,” he pursued in his deliberate way, 
“T feel, now that you are going away, that I 
ought to apologise—I ought to explain. 
That first day that I saw you on the common 
it struck me—the likeness -an astonishing 
likeness—which made it a delight to look 
at you. You are exactly like the girl I am 
going to marry—older, of course, and with a 
different expression, but still wonderfully 
like.” 

She stopped short, gasping—the clown ! 

“What's the matter?” he asked with 
concern. 

* Nothing—nothing,” she answered. 

* But you don’t seem well ? ” 

“Tt was nothing, really. It has passed— 
a sudden pang—unexpected, indescribable— 
a new sensation, in fact. So you are going 
to be married ? Well, I hope you will be 
very happy. You must introduce the lady 
to me. And write to me sometimes, won’t 
you? Now I must go back. Good-bye! 
Good-bye !” 

She waved her hand to him gaily and was 
gone. 


Her heart leaped. My 
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ON THE OUSE, NEAR BEDFORD. 
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“* Hard upon us” is a poetic phrase, and it 

has the additional merit of being able to 

be read so that it will seem to express a 
quiet sympathy for the man who has to settle the 
bills. This is the time of mirth and happiness, 
and it is not till you get the bills in at the end of 
the month that you begin to wonder that happi- 
ness should be retailed at such prohibitive prices. 
Considering what an extremely large demand there 
is for happiness, it looks as if it would pay a large 
dealer to put a reliable kind on the market at 
popular prices and find his advantage in the small 
profits and quick returns. 


GF 


Ir is likewise the season when the beautiful 
snow is popularly supposed to lie over the earth 
like a diamond-encrusted carpet. It is very 
pleasant to look out on the snow-covered earth, 
when you are indoors with a bright fire behind you 
and something Christmassy sizzling in a tumbler 
on the mantelpiece. But the sweet touch of 
poetry seems to be wanting when you have 
missed the cart at the railway station and have 
to foot it through the beautiful snow, knee- 
deep, for a couple of miles. Falling snow is a 
sublime sight, but when it is banked up on the 
brim of your hat, and is thawing quietly but with 
a fixed determination of purpose down the back 
of your neck, the soft dreaminess of the situa- 
tion is not the biggest thing about it at the 


moment. 


Two Americans were dining at an hotel, and 
when the bill was brought they thought it 
exorbitant. (ne of them swore very heartily, and 
said he could not express himself too strongly 
against such rascality. His friend reprimanded 
him and said, “If he has done wrong, Heaven 
will punish him.” “Oh! Heaven has done so 
already,” replied the other, “for I have got his 
silver spoons in my pocket.” 


/ YHE gay and festive season is hard upon us. 
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QG 


CaLLeR: Would you like me to give you a 
shilling, Johnny ? 

JOHNNY: Yes! 

CaLuER: Yes, if you—what ? 

JoHNNY: If you can’t spare any more. 


ST 


THE SMALL BOY’S COMPLAINT. 


When those horrid little clock hands is gittin’ round 
to eight, 

An’ Pa he takes his watch out, an’ ‘‘’spects it’s 
growin’ late,’’ 

An’ Ma is lookin’ 
her eye, 

’Tis then I keep a-thinkin’ jest— 

hat’s 
The reason 
Why? 

When on a chilly mornin’ Ma tells me to get 
dressed, 

An’ when I lie a minute Pa says, ‘‘If you know 
what’s best——’’ 

An’ when at Sunday dinner I get jest one piece of 


‘*bedtime’’ from the corner of 


pie, 
’Tis then my spirit longs to know jest— 
What’s 
The reason 
Why? 


An’ sometimes, too, I ask ’em, an’ they ’splain, an’ 
*splain, an’ ’splain, 
An’ they think I’m very stupid when I ask for it 
again. 
An’ still my only comfort is that, maybe, by and by, 
When I practise on my children, I'll 
Know 
The reason 


Why! 
SF 


“WHEN be you a-gwine ter send off that thur 
telegram o’ mine, mister?” inquired a country 
yokel of the native postmaster, to whom he had 
handed in a message some time before. 

“ Why, it’s gone long ago! ” replied the official. 

“That I know it ain’t,” said Hodge, “fur I’ve 
bin sittin’ outside and watchin’ them wires for the 
last half-hour, and it haven’t gone yet.” 


ST 


Tommy: What’s an innocent bystander ? 
Ouper BroruER: A blooming fool generally. 
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CounsEL: And so I 
understand that Patrick 
O’Flanerty was your 
uncle ? 

IntsH WitNEss: He rw 
was, till a bull killed 


him. 
SST 


LANDLORD: John, I 
am going to raise your 
rent. 

FarMER: Much 
obliged to you, sir, 
for I’m hanged if I 
can raise it myself. 


ST 


MotuerR: No, nota 
bit more cake to-night, 
sonny. Youcan’t sleep 
properly on a full 
stomach. 

Sonny: Oh! just 
one bit more—and I 
can sleep on my back. 


ST 


He: I can’t see my 
new umbrella any- 
where. 

Sue: Oh, I lent it to 
Mr. Brown, it was rain- 
ing so hard when he 
left last night. 

He: Then we shall 
certainly never see it 
again ! 

Sne: My dear! what 
a terrible implication ! 

He: You see, I bor- 
rowed it from him only 
last week 
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BENEVOLENT OLp Lapy: Poorman! And you are really quite blind? But 


haven’t you ever been treated ? 


ST 


Youne Vaprip: And did ycu find the power of 
the human eye of much service in your dealings 
with wild beasts ? 

CELEBRATED ExpLorer: Certainly, it  fre- 
quently enabled me to see when the wild beast 


was coming. 


Soriciror: Well, Mr. 0’Groggan, I hope you 
found I’d drawn up your will all right, and accord- 
lng to your instructions. 

Mr. Pat O’Grogean: Shure, and it’s nothing 
of the kind. Why, I find you’ve so disposed of 
all my property that I shan’t have a three-legged 
stool left to stand on after my death. 


Buinp Man (humbly) : 





Not more than now and agin, lydy. Folks are mostly 
too proud to be seen goin’ into a public-’ouse with the likes 0’ me. 


Her Farner: And I suppose you think that 
if you marry my daughter, I shall set you up in my 
business and put you on the high road to fortune? 

Her Surror: Oh, no, sir. I assure you I’m 
willing to take her just for my board and clothes, 
and a little pocket-money. 


ST 


TRAVELLER: I think my most terrible experience 
was when I was lost in the immense pine forests, 
and wandered about for three days without a 
vestige of food. 

Miss Mayrair: But couldn’t you have climbed 
a tree and got some pineapples ? 


















































The Christmas be hoped For. 


By Ceci, ALDIN. 


























The Christmas be Got. 


3y CecIL ALDIN. 











THE 





Tramp: Kin I see the lady of the ’ouse ? 

BripGet: No, you can’t ; she’s engaged. 

Tramp: Never mind that, miss: it’s no objection. 
ain't wantin’ to marry her. 


Onty Son: Father, what is a bore ? 
FaTHEeR: A man who explains the thing you 
were just going to explain yourself. 


ST 


THE following verdict was recently returned by 
a coroner’s jury in a small provincial town: 
“That the deceased came to his death by trying 
to light his pipe with an electric light, which can’t 
be done successful 
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YOUR VERY GOOD HEALTH. 


Ir is usual about this time of the year to hand 
out a few gratuitous hints on the health ques- 
tion, so that toiling people may be able to stand 
the trial of the season’s festivities without a 
bad strain. At the present moment the 
medical profession is sitting on the fence, as it 
were, waiting for a lead, and these remarks 
are very generously made in order to give the 
doctors a bit of a start. Some years ago they 
used to recommend early rising as the best 
way to straighten out a jeopardised constitu- 
tion in a hurry; but as there were so many 
fatal results they are not insisting on the 
practice so much just now. After all, it is a 
pity to kill a patient in the first week when 
with proper care he may be able to last over 
quarter-day and the next gas-bill. 

Another pet remedy of the doctors was the 
cold plunge on rising. It was practically de- 
cided that the man who took a warm bath in 
the morning was a bigger kind of idiot than 
will be found in any respectable dictionary. 
Now, however, it is the warm bath which is 
being pushed along as a good thing, though 
some doctors prefer to have the bath admin- 
istered merely with a damp towel. If, however, 
this should presently be found to run up the 
damaged lung industry too high, no doubt 
they'll put another kind of dead certainty on 
the market and see what happens to that. 

After the bath, or the wet-towel swish, as 
the case may be, the correct thing is dumb- 
bells. Some doctors recommend the operator 
to do his dumb-belling on an empty stomach, 
while others advise him to do it on a cork 
mat. You must decide a little matter of this 
kind for yourself. 

The great trouble with the average beginner 
is that as soon as he takes to dumb-bells his 
first aim is to grow a mammoth muscle in some 
part in particular, rather than acquire a well- 
developed muscular system generally. Young 
men, with the prospect of a sedentary life 
before them all the time, come home from the 
City and endeavour to improve their circum- 
stances by nursing up enough muscle to fell an 
ox single-handed. The truth is, however, that 
in large commercial centres nowadays there is 
practically no demand for single-handed ox- 
felling; and the mere fact that you could tread 
all over your employer with one hand if you 
wanted to does not, as a rule, increase your 
market value as a figure-totter. 

Dumb-bell exercise, taken in moderation and 
with extreme regularity, is a wonderful means of 
keeping sedentary workers right-end-up. The 
way to do it is to buy a text-book on the subject 
and follow the dotted lines once a day. Before 
using, the mantelpiece must be carefully cleared, 
in case you should slip over the edge of a dotted 
line and hit something unawares. It is always 
discouraging to a beginner to find that he has 
mopped up the mantelpiece in the first round, and 
that in acquiring sixpennyworth of new health 
he has swept eighteenpennyworth of twisted 
bric-a-brac to shattered perdition. A dent in the 
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wall doesn’t matter so much, as this kind of 
disaster can always be shaded over with a piece of 
stamp-paper and a taste for home art. Some 
people prefer to hang a picture over the wounded 
part, or, when showing a possible new tenant 
round the premises, to lean nonchalantly against 
the biggest dent and hum a diverting air from 
some popular comic opera. After a little practice, 
however, dumb-bell exercise can be enjoyed in 
even a modern-built house without exceptional 
wear and tear of the furniture or the premises. 

It is better to take the dose before an open 
window, and as far as possible the operator should 
breathe exclusively through the nose, which pos- 
sesses unusual facilities for this purpose, and is not 
built on the open-door system to aliens of the germ 
nationality. A doctor writing on this subject says 
that infinitesimal insects invisible to the nude eye 
are in the air we breathe and “the water we 
drink.” We admit to breathing air, but to charge 
the nation in general with drinking water is a 
scandalous and painful calumny. It is a pity that 
medical gentlemen cannot write on health without 
indulging in offensive personalities. 


ST 


VEGETARIAN ORATOR: I[t is now high time that 
we return to the food of our forefathers. And 
what was that, I ask you? 

A Voice (from the back of the crowd): Thistles ! 





A USEFUL HINT. 


** Hi, guv’nor, sit further back. 





You'll ’ave a longer ride.” 
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HOW WE HOODWINKED THE PROFESSOR. 


“My dear,” said the Professor to his wife one 
morning, as he scrambled through his breakfast, 
“my dear, I have just received a most gratifying 
letter from a young lady—a most gratifying letter, 
I can assure you.” 

The Professor’s wife sat up with a considerable 
show of interest. “Oh, indeed!” she remarked 
frigidly. ‘ And the subject of this letter? Give 
it to me, sir.” 

“ As you like, my love, as you like,” murmured 
the Professor—a man of much meekness — handing 
over the offending document to his somewhat 
ruffled spouse, who read as follows :— 

‘¢ Primrose Villa, 
‘“* Hetherington, 
“ April Ath. 

“DeAR Proressor Pots,—I must beg you to 
excuse the liberty I take in writing, but having just 
read your most interesting and instructive article 
on ‘ Black Beetles,’ which appeared in last week’s 
number of the Scientific Humbug, I feel obliged 
(being myself a humble student of that most 
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delightful branch of natural history), to express It was a letter brimful of gratification and ill- . 

my thanks to you for the trouble which you have suppressed vanity. 

so evidently bestowed on the chapter treating of Beetles were to him as the apple of his eye! 

‘Social Life among Beetles.’ + * * * * 
“T can say with truth that I have never read “ Primrose Villa, 

anything like it! “ April 8th. e 
*“Would it be troubling you too much to ask “DeaR Proressor,—Many thanks for your 

you, as a great favour, to enlighten me on that letter—and signature! Knowing your rooted objec- 

point so much contested in scientific circles tion to the autograph-hunter, you will fully under- 

—the longevity of the common kitchen beetle ? stand the need in which I stood of a slight deception. 
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A WARM RECEPTION. 
Kirry (to Grandmamma, who has arrived on a lengthened visit) : Are you cold, Grandmamma ? 
GRANDMAMMA: No, Kitty; why do you ask ? 
Kitty : Oh, because Dad said he’d make it hot for you when you came. 


“Trusting that I shall not be encroaching “T think I can really say with truth that I have 
unduly upon your valuable time, and that you will now one of the finest collections of autographs in 
forgive my rudeness in writing, England ! 

“ Believe me, dear Professor, “ With the warmest thanks, 
“ Your sincere admirer, “ Believe me, stil/ 
“ErHet Mostyn.” “ Your sincere admirer, 


“4 M4 4 Qo” . hen ~ STY “hg 
“You will write, I suppose?” said the Pre- Eruet Mostyn 


fessor’s wife. ‘ Kindly show me the letter when And when the Professor’s wife saw it— quite by 
finished.” accident !-—-she only said, “I always knew you 
* * * * * were capable of making a bigger fool of yourself 


The Professor wrote ! than any other two men put together.” 




















A Lonely Vigil. 


By ArtuurR COOKE. 


















CRESTS OF WAR. 


By J. Hour ScHOooLine. 
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: " KEPT rubbing my thumb hard 
\ against the rough hilt of my 
\ sword -—we were forbidden, of 
| course, to move a muscle, and that was 


] the only movement I could make with- 
’ out being seen.” 

The soldier who ‘lately spoke these 

words to me gets more than “a shillin’ 

a day.” He is a young lieutenant of 

light cavalry, and I had asked him how 

on earth he managed to suppress the 

excitement he felt when on duty outside 

St. Paul’s Cathedral on Jubilee Day, for 

he had just told) me that when the 

Queen came, and they sang the Old 

Hundredth, he longed to wave his sword 

and shout. This, if you please, from a 
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six-foot-three dandy Lancer, speaking to 
me, in late September 1899, in the quiet 
smoking-room of a hotel at the Hague. 
A modest young gentleman, lithe and 
blithesome, with his passage booked for 
the Transvaal, and with now and then 
a glint in his bright eye that suggested 
to me the probability of the other end of 
his long sword becoming bloody through 
friction caused by excitement—this time 
in circumstances where he would not be 
forbidden to move a muscle. 

A splendid young soldier, this one of 
nine, and a modern representative of 
William’s mailed cavalry that was too 
strong for Harold’s footmen — eight 
hundred years ago. 

3ut since that day at Senlac the then 
opposing forces have become merged in 
one, and time has brought to us out of 
that merging the British Army of to-day. 
“A little British Army,” says an enter- 
prising advertiser, “ goes a long way.” 

A very pithy remark. A little 
British Army does go a long way. A 
little British Army is, as I write, 
going eight thousand miles. Some of it 
has already gone. It is not going eight 
thousand miles on a “ quibble” about 
au name, as the insignificant pro-Boer 
mouthpieces in this country so suicidally 
state; it is going out to settle the 
big question: “Shall Briton or Boe 
rule South Africa?” And, in the 
settlement of this question—since it must 
be done by the primitive method of 
force—we may be sure that the mettle 


















































“THE KINGS OWN” 


and spirit which in days gone by did 
the deeds that are recorded by the regi- 
mental badges that crowd these pages 
will not be wanting in South Africa by 
our little British Army. Good luck 
to it! 

“Tt’s only a little one!” might be 
our excuse to those critics of our Im- 
perial policy who are for ever whining 
about the existence of an army—but for 
the fact that no excuse for its existence 
is necessary. 

Do you know how very small the 
British Army is? I did not, until I 
asked Sir Ralph Knox, Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the War Office, to 
tell me. 

I asked for information as to the 
whole military force of the British 
Empire, not merely of the home Army, 
and here is the information I received 
direct from the War Office, dated Feb- 
ruary 19th, 1898 :— 

The Numerical Strength of the Military Forces of 
the British Empire. 





WINN. Sessncisasccseccsgesvsstessens 221,003 
PTE TARCRORUG 50.5542 <oiinsscccceecaeses 82,063 
PEPIN co adestcss<oasesdsens xsascases 112,659 
CPMIINICL SHIMMOS s5ccse0006s.s0c0se0s 3,114 
Militia, Active and Reserve ...... 4,417 
OIE satay sdsacesasewWersnsacdes 10,191 
VGUMMEOOERY ca ccsccsssticeascaiadesaw 232,711 

DOUML, BRAG es scaccsivinsicinns 666,158 


Colonial Forces (Military and 
WOMIIUGCED): osc scsesescvscagess 83,881 
Indian Forces (Imperial Service 
Troops, Volunteers, etc.) .... 237,137 


Grand Total, British Empire 987,176 
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This paltry total of under one million 
of soldiers represents with approximate 
accuracy the numerical strength of the 
land forces of the British Empire !—an 
Empire which is more than three times 
as big as that of France, and nearly ten 
times as big as that of Germany, and 
which, moreover, is spread about all 
over the face of Earth, with four hun- 
dred millions of people to look after. 
And France has (on paper) four millions 
of soldiers, and Germany a war-strength 
of over 3,000,000 trained men. With 
these facts before us well may we say of 
our Army, “It’s only a little one.” 
But it’s good and sound to the core. 

There is plenty of variety in these 
crests of war. Our little British Army 
is made up of all sorts, and all sorts pull 
together when there’s a tough job to be 
done—witness the offers of men from 
the Colonies which have been sent to 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mixed, purposely, with the crests of 
famous fighting regiments, we see—on 
the first page, for example—the badges 
of equally honourable and necessary units, 
such as the Commissariat and Transport 
Corps, the Telegraph Battalion, Royal 
Engineers, the Army Service Corps, ete. 

On the second page are the crests of 
those great “ pals,” the Goorkas and the 
Gordon Highlanders, with those of many 
other famous regiments. 

The third page of crests shows, at 
the top, the badge of the famous 21st 
Lancers who, led by Colonel Martin, 
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made that gallant charge at Omdurman 
in September, 1898, when it was dis- 
covered, too late for prudence, that the 
Lancers were riding full tilt into an am- 
bushed body of some thousands of the 
enemy—so they closed up knee to knee 
and rode all the faster. The same page 
contains the crest of the Ordnance Store 
Corps, whose nickname is the “ Sugar- 
stick Brigade.” The School of Signal- 
ling is also represented here, whose 
frantically waved signal-flags, when men 
are practising in St. James’s Park and 
elsewhere, are often a mystery to the 
onlooker ; but in war the quick accuracy 
of these same men may play no small 
part in bringing success to our Army. 

On the concluding page, and next to 
the crest of the Canadian Mounted In- 
fantry, is the badge of the 23rd Regi- 
ment, and its motto, “ Now or Never,” 
applies aptly to our Imperial action in 
South Africa. 

But I am not concerned to refer to 
each of the crests now shown ; my 
purpose is rather to. show this selection 
from a very large number of Army 
crests (to be obtained in a complete set 
from Messrs. Gale and Polden, Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row), as one whole 
that serves as a material reminder of 
the deeds that have enabled our small 
Army to do its work in preserving the 
internal and external safety of an Em- 
pire and in keeping bright our national 
honour. 
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THE KHEDIVE 
AND 
HIS ADVISERS. 


By ALURED G. BELL. 


I, Heyman and Co., Cairo. 








Illustrated from Photographs by 










J HAVE found it easier to be personally fifty years the astute and able servant of six 
acquainted with the present rulers of — Viceroys, died last year at the age of seventy- 
Egypt than to obtain their photo- three. He will be remembered for three 

graphs, and must regret that the seventeen things : 1. For assisting Ismail to obtain the 

pictures here collected do not include certain _Khediviate and hereditary succession from 


prominent 
English and 
Egyptian 
officials. No- 
body, how- 
ever, finds a 
corner in this 
small gallery 
who is not, in 
place and 
power, a 
prominent fac- 
tor in Egyp- 
tian govern- 
ment to-day ; 
with this re- 
servation, that 
I insert por- 
traits of 
Nubar, Riaz, 
and = Tigrane 
Pashas—three 
men whose 
past connec- 
tion with Eng- 
land in Egypt 
has given them 
a place in 
modern __his- 
tory. Nubar 
alone is dead. 
This truly 
creat Ar- ABBAS IT. 

menian, for Khedive of Fgupt 
169 





the Sultan; 
2. For con- 
ceiving and in- 
stituting the 
Mixed Tri- 
bunals — till 
now the home 
and guarantee 
of European 
civil justice in 
Egypt; and, 
3. For con- 
senting to and 
abetting the 
British occu- 
pation as 
necessary, for 
want of a good 
alternative, to 
the welfare of 
his country of 
adoption. At 
first blush 
Nubar’s pho- 
tograph gives 
an impression 
of sleepy in- 
anity. If you 
will inspect it 
more closely 
you will find 
what those 
who knew 
him found— 














































170 THE 
power, astuteness, judgment, and a. large 
contempt both for things he understood and 
for things he could not and would not 
understand. There were, of course, as befits 
even the most educated Oriental, a great 
many books closed to the Nubaric sympathy. 
Riaz, the Egyptian Disraeli, if we may 
style Nubar the Egyptian Gladstone, is out 
of office. The old, crumpled-up, perverse, 
pugnacious pasha must be fully seventy. 
He is resting now, after many fights, 
long fights and tough fights. I was 
present at the last (1894) and can bear 
ungrudging testimony that, like Botzaris 
the Greek hero, he “ fell, bleeding from 
every vein.” When in difficulties in 1894, 
during the three months’ ministerial 





: 


VISCCUNT CROMER, 


British Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt. 


crisis, he used to say to me, “ Ah! you must 
ask Tigrane that.” Tigrane Pasha, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, would, half an 
hour later, say, “ You had better ask Riaz 
Pasha.” I had many such experiences with 
both men, and gathered from this stock 
phrase of diplomatic wriggling that Tigrane, 
whenever he used it, looked wise and wished 
to be thought wise; whereas Riaz looked 
stupid and wished to be thought stupid. 
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But neither affected wisdom nor affected 
stupidity saved either; both had to go, the 
old juggler Riaz and the lithe boy he juggled 


with. Tigrane always put his eggs into the 
wrong basket from want of judgment ; 
Riaz from sheer, old-school, Mussulman 
cussedness. 

With these I must associate Mazloum 


Pasha, now Minister of Finance. In 1894 
this incarnation of Orientalism was Minister 
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| LORD KITCHENER OF KIFARTOUM, 


Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 


of Justice. He and the two fore- 
mentioned pashas formed the trium- 
virate which coaxed the young Khedive 
to his confusion. Abbas, on a tour up 
the Nile in January of that year, rose 
in his stirrups and censured the 
British officers of a native regiment on 
parade. For this act of temerity the Khedive 
was soon induced to show his regret by making 
public apology. It was here that Lord 
Kitchener first came to general notice in 
England, the victor of Omdurman threaten- 
ing to resign for what he styled the Khedivial 
insult to the Queen’s uniform-—though the 
uniform in question happened to be, neces- 
sarily, Egyptian. The three ministerial 
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conspirators were eating their heads off with alarm. They received ; always keep him 
me in solemn conclave at Riaz Pasha’s beautiful palace, the from anything 
Helmeeya. Finally they telegraphed, through me, their version systemati- 


of the much-disputed frontier incident. As a version it was cally ty- 






































not bad ; but as a perversion it was better; and it did the rannical. 
triumvirate no good. Mazloum, however, in April, 1894, That in- 
somehow managed to get into the next Egyptian Cabinet stinct 


as Minister of Finance. He there signs papers; but 
Mr. Gorst, son of Sir John Gorst, as Financial Adviser, 
settles the figures and does all the work. 

Mr. Gorst is a brilliant workman. He was a 
secretary in the 
British Agency, then 
Under-Secretary for 
Finance, then Ad- 
viser to the Ministry 
of the Interior, and 
isnow Financial Ad- 
viser — the highest 
British official in the 
Khedive’s service, 

The portrait of the 
Khedive is the latest 
and the best that his 
Highness has had 
taken. It evinces 
marked amiability 
and an inquiring 
nature—two admit- 
tedly strong char- 
acteristics of 
Abbas IT. And 
yet the Khe- 
dive Is a 
roo a 
hater, 
in the 


MAZLOUM 
PASHA. 


Minister of 


Finance. 


of tyranny was 
largely evident 
in three of his 
predecessors, Mo- 
hammed Aly, 
Abbas I., and 
Ismail. Abbas II. 
is in every way a 
more modern 
prince, and, if left 
to himself, would 
govern Egypt 
well, in a spirit 
of proud, but not 
unjust, sove- 
reignty. He is 
extremely — sensi- 
tive of the good 
selina opinion of others. 
tTAZ PASHA. 
the Dieratls” of Roypt. He has the 
Ree makings, ment- 
ally and morally, 
of one of the strongest princes of our 
times. But, unfortunately for his fame, he 
opinion is necessarily crushed—doubtless in the in- 
of his  terests of the British Empire and of the 


VIGRANE PASHA, detractors. world at large, and though you may like him 
gage age al I say con- well, you could not wish it otherwise. 
aime y fidently he is Further, this erushing is his personal mis- 

~, of a forgiving fortune, not his fault. I hold no brief for 


Y nature, of a this Anglophobe Khedive, but I consider 
pliable nature, and withal of a just habit — the sneers to which he has been fashionably 
of mind. He is extravagant and hasty; subjected are unworthy of Englishmen and 
he has an instinctive hatred of control and — wrong in principle. Abbas Pasha is twenty- 
dependence, but his strong reasoning faculties five years of age, a fine linguist, a fair 
and an elegant and severe education would musician, and a good whip. 
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Undoubtedly inferior in mental calibre to the 
Khedive is his younger brother, Mohammed 
Aly. A gayer companion, a less thoughtful 
manner, less ambitious, less inquisitive, and, 
superficially, more human. The same European 
education has made the elder brother more 
intelligent, the younger more cynical ; it has left 
the one a Mussulman from policy, the other a 
Mussulman from conviction, or not a Mussulman 
at all. For the purposes of British policy 
Mohammed Aly would make the better Khedive. 
At present he enjoys himself and thinks the 
Khediviate would be a nuisance. But in a free 
Egypt I would rather be a subject of Abbas than 
of his younger brother. But then I would 
rather have been heavily taxed under Ismail than 
murdered in my sleep by rebels under Thewfik. 

Following upon the princes we come to the 
two greatest names in 
latter-day Egypt—Eng- 
lish both. But space 
will not allow more than 
a word or two on Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kit- 
chener. The one is a 
widower, the other a 
bachelor; both have 
given more than fifteen 
years of labour to 
“England in Egypt,” 
neither, so far back as 
1884, foresaw to what 
heights he was, in 1899, 
to raise Egypt’s prestige 
and his own; but while, 
since 1884, Lord Cromer 
has constantly advo- 
cated slow measures, the 


F 
Minister of Public Works. 
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AKRY PASHA, 


the recovery of Egypt’s lost provinces. 


MUSTAPHA PASHA FEHMY, 


Tresident of the Council 
of Ministers. 


famous Sirdar has 
always chafed under 
enforced inaction. Had 
it not been for Lord 
Kitchener’s insistence, 
Lord Cromer would not 
even now have been 
able to set his seal to 
the reconquest of the 
Soudan ; if the Sirdar 
had had his way, Egypt 
would have been mis- 
tress of Omdurman 
quite five years ago. 
Colonel Sir Reginald 
Wingate, after Lord 
Cromer and the Sirdar, 
has done more than 
any man to accomplish 
As chief 











THE LATE NUBAR 


The ‘* Gladstone” of Egypt 


PASITA, 


of the Intelligence Department of the Egyptian 
army he has for years covered the Soudan with 
his spies, he has successively contrived the escape 
from Omdurman of Fathers Ohrwalder and 
Rossignoli and of Slatin Pasha, and has thus 
been able to keep the authorities in thorough 
cognisance of the Khalifa’s intentions and 
resources. Sir Reginald Wingate is a charming 
friend, and instances that rather rare combination 
of soldier and scholar and diplomatist. 

Slatin Pasha, one of Gordon’s lieutenants, owes 
life and liberty to Colonel Wingate. Slatin is 
remarkable for personal bravery, and for that 



























wonderful bonhomie 
which allowed him 
to endure eleven 
years of savage 
slavery with forti- 
tude and cheerful- 
ness, although con- 
stantly threatened 
with death. He 
fought twenty-seven 
hand-to-hand en- 
gagements —_ before 
finally surrendering 
to the Mahdi. 


MR. GORST. 


Financial Adviser. 


One of Lord Cro- 
mer’s Officials who has 
done yeoman work for 
England in Egypt, with 
but little public recog- 
nition, is Mr. Douglas 
Dunlop, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Public Eduea- 
tion. In the cult of 
the English language 
lies our future security 


in Egypt proper. We 
have to oust French 
manners and_ the 
French tongue. Lord 
Cromer handed the 
initial stage of this 


laborious task to Mr. 
Dunlop in 1890. He 
could not have found 
a better man. As 
usual, however, in all 
such Egyptian prob- 
lems, where the man 


THE KHEDIVE 


MK, 





AND 


DOUGLAS 


HIS 


DUNLOP, 


Inspector of Education. 








SLATIN VPASITA,. 


One of Cordcn’s lieutenants. 
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has been willing the money 


has been scarce. 


Twice the 


present amount spent on the 
instruction of English in the 


Government schools 


would 


not represent an expenditure 
commensurate with the true 


claims 
and 
Three 


of 
British 
times 


a 
sm, figure. 


British policy 
commerce. 
what is now 
doled out 
would be 
fair 





ll 
COLONEL SIR REGI- 
NALD WINGATE, 
Chief of the Intelligence 
Department. 


Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmy is 
the President of 
the Council of 
Ministers—an 
ideal Egyptian 
Premier for 
sritish needs. 


He has liberal 
ideas in all mat- 
ters of reform 


and is friendly to 
the Occupation. 
With Riaz crum- 
pled up, and 
Nubar retired, 
Mustapha 
Fehmy was re- 
commended to 
the Khedive by 
Lord Cromer in 


1896. 
Boutros Pasha 
Ghali, Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, is the only Copt in ‘the 
present Cabinet. Like Mazloum Pasha he 
was in the Riaz and Nubar Cabinets, and 
at the time of the frontier incident he was 
secretly favourable to the triumvirate of 
conspirators. But he officially survived that 
crisis and is generally regarded as a well- 
meaning pasha. With him, as Minister of 
Public Works, is Fakhry Pasha, another 
Oriental trimmer, almost openly Anglophobe. 
He, too, is a man of many ministries, and 
perhaps, personally, the strongest character in 
the present Cabinet. He dislikes British rule, 
but this has not kept him out of office, 
which fact is a testimony to Lord Cromer’s 
velvet glove. Lord 

Cromer has always 

endeavoured to dis- 

pense with the mailed 

fist in his local deal- 

ings with Egypt. ie 
Prince Fuad Pasha, 
the Khedive’s uncle 
and A.D.C., does not 
mix in politics, but 
maintains a friendlier 
intercourse with his 
nephew than is the 
case With 1any other 
of the Khedivial 


SHEIKH-EL-BAKRY. 
Lineal descendant of the Prop 


princes. The attempt on his life in the 
Khedivial Club a short time back caused a 
Court scandal, and doubtless an exciting five 
minutes for the members present. 

Lord Cromer, I believe, has a great regard 
for the subject of one of the photographs on 
this page—the hereditary head of Islam, the 
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Sheikh-el-Bakry. The Sheikh-el-Bakry_ is 
only thirty-three; he is a most intelligent 
Oriental, and a cvedit to his lineal descent 
from Abu Bekr, uncle of the Prophet. 
Strange as has been our own conduct in 
Kgypt, and that of our opponents of all 
creeds and races, it is stranger still that in 
the heredi- 
tary leader 
of the Faith- 
ful we should 
have found 
our shrewd- 
est’ friend. 
Possibly this 








BOUTROS PASHA 
GHALI,. 


Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 


is owing to our deli- 
cate toleration in 
dealing with the 
religious —suscepti- 
bilities of Islam. 

I have referred 
to the omission 
from this gallery 
of certain distin- 
guished advisers of 
the Khedive Abbas. 
No notice of Egyp- 
tian history since 
1892 can be even 
partially represen- 
tative without the 


het mention of Sir 


Elwin Palmer, late 

Financial Adviser, who, like his predecessor 

Sir Edgar Vincent, has relinquished the cares 

of officialdom for the management of a great 
bank. 

Kgypt, as Lord Cromer has experienced in 

the course of his fifteen years of adminis- 
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tration, has her “ kickers ”°—folk who think 
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both men and measures could be improved. 
But the weight of British Empire, p/us the 
scarlet and the bayonets of the British 
Infantry, has given triumph to the measures 
and backbone to the men; and the net 
result, as in India, is a benevolent tyranny. 
The most suave and courtly upholders of this 
same tyranny have been Sir Elwin Palmer, 
Sir Alfred Milner, and Sir John Scott (late 
Judicial Adviser)—three men distinguished 
alike for their administrative skill and their 
urbanity. 

Such have had, so to speak, the right ear 
of the Khedive. I will close with a cursory 
mention of two men who have had the other 
ear of his Highness.  Rouiller Bey, late 
European Secretary, is dead ; Abani Pasha, 
recently Grand Master of the Ceremonies, is 
now Minister of War. The advice that 
touiller used daily to give to the young and 
inexperienced prince it was my privilege to 
hear frequently repeated. Rouiller utterly 
failed to grasp the sea-power and necessities 
of England, and consequently the real mean- 
ing of the phrase “ England in Egypt.” 
His advice was therefore always narrow, 
Francophil, and hysterical. Abani Pasha, a 


most polished Turk, was, I believe, a strong 
element on the side of good sense, but Abani 
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PRINCE MOHAMMED ALY. 


The Khedive’s brother. 


Pasha’s arguments, whenever, if ever they 
were, pro-English, could never attain to the 
speciousness of Rouiller’s. Is it then matter 
for surprise that the ambitious Khedive, aged 
twenty, was at one time led to believe that 
opposition to Lord Cromer was his proper 
cue ? 

Abbas Pasha does not hate England nor 
Englishmen. In fact, he would rather have 
the esteem of one English sportsman than 
the unctuous flattery of all the boulevards of 
Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople. But he 
has been naturally slow to understand that the 
exigencies of British Empire, at this close of 
the nineteenth century, cannot allow Khe- 
divial pin-pricks to attain to the dignity of 
lance-thrusts. His Highness is now the 
proud possessor of a son and heir, Prince 
Abd-el-Moneim, net yet a year old. What- 
ever future Abd-el-Moneim has before him, 
he will at least be able to look back with 
filial pride upon the most remarkable Eastern 
dynasty of modern times. 
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‘THUS a dour job, and a thoughtful, this of 
jj planting good honest flesh to make 
the daisies grow. Other trades 
grow slack, but they cannot do without 
Sexton Thewlis in Marshcotes parish. Well ! 
Men come and they go, and hard put to it 
am I, when I slip into thought, to tell what 
comes of their ghosts. Time and time they 
come back, the ghosts, but not often ; and 
it seems powerful strange that big and little, 
them as is wry-faced as a trunk of oak and 
them as is buttercup-soft of cheek, should 
slip under sod, all dumb-like, and never creep 
out at nights to tell a body what make of 
world they have chanced on at the other side. 
The little maid of the Heights came back, 
to be sure. Lord! Lord! how an es 
fellow’s memory frets him, when the winter’ 
dark i is er eeping over the kirkyard from the 
moor! Well, my masters, I’ve just on finished 
planking the grave "Tis for Roger Heaton, 
of the Heights, the little maid’s father and 
the “3 of an old breed. Thirty years it is 
since I scooped out the maid’s last bed of all. 
Thirty years! And old Roger to have lived 
with all his troubles until now ! Well, well ! 
Fancies come crowding back, and my arms 
are stiff, and maybe the planking will wait 
till to- morn, while I fill up the half of a 
pipe and sit me down a bit, and think it all 


* Copyright by Halliwell Sutcliffe, 1899, in the 


United States of America. 
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out, as ye are so keen-set to hear an old 
fellow’s tale. 

Just such another winter’s afternoon as 
this it was; chill and raw, with a wind that 
got lost like a child among the kirkyard 
graves and whimpered to get out again, the 
gloaming creeping like a shroud over pick 
and shovel and open grave. I was sitting, 
same as [ might be now, wearied out with 
digging, and playing with such queer odd- 
ments of fancy as come to buriers of the 
dead ; and it might be I nodded for a space, 
in spite of the cold and the wet; for there 
came to my ears on a sudden a mighty 
curious noise, a noise that I could no way 
reckon up, not having seen aught to occasion 
it. Something like the cheep of a bird it 
was, only very quiet and long drawn-out. 
I opened my eyes wide, and turned me 
about, and laughed to myself in a grim sort 
of fashion, when I saw that it was neither 
more nor less than two young fools kissing 
one the other, up by the kirkyard hedge. 
A man gets to think lightly of kissing when 
he picks and spades bedroom for folk through 
two score year and ten. He has seen over 
many folk who kissed in their time lie flat 
and stark at the bottom of a six-foot hole. 

Well, I kept quiet. My wearing-gear was 
of a colour with the brown peat-earth 
about me, and I was so still that the young 
folk had never so much as noticed me. But 
I peered more narrowly at them, being 
N 
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curious to see who they might be, these 
young ones who chose a grey kirkyard for 
their trysting-place. 

Aye, there was no doubting it. One was 
Lucy Heaton; the other, young Squire 
Daneholme, from over Saxilton way. And I 
wondered to myself, for Mistress Lucy was 
by way of being the proudest, as well as the 
bonniest, lass in all the parish; and ‘twas 
said, moreover, that her cousin Heaton of 
Whins—a likelier man than Squire Dane- 
holme—was soon to wed her. Yet here she 
was, meeting the young Squire by stealth, 
and seeming very fain of his kisses and his 
tender-smooth, eager words. 

Well, pride or no pride, a bonnie face or 
a sour, “tis all one, my masters, when Sexton 
Thewlis comes to take a job in hand ; and 
one that has laid by a grand provision of 
rheumatics for his old age, through moiling 
and toiling in Marshcotes kirkyard, has no 
call to set store by such skin-deep matters. 
Yet was I sore, for all that, to think that 
Mistress Lucy should waste her beauty on so 
wild and slow-to-blush a spark as Squire 
Daneholme. ‘Though, mind ye, I did not 
know all then, and it may be I spoke without 
my book when I said ill things to myself of 
young Squire’s power to love a lass in decent 
fashion. 

My pipe was out long since, but I durst 
not set flint to tinder, though I was itching 
for a smoke. I sat as quiet as a nesting 
throstle, and kept my eyes as decently away 
from the two young fools as a curious turn 
of mind would let me. Aye, but they talked ! 
Soft, like a summer’s wind on the moor ; 
sweet, like honey of the heather-bees. And 
a sort of dimness came over the eyes of 
Sexton Thewlis —meaning myself—when my 
mind slipped into a well-worn groove and 
would not let me rest for thinking, ‘“ This 
to-day —and what to-morrow? Why, green, 
shivering grass above your heads, whether 
ye be strong or weak, foul of purpose or pure 
of heart.” And then I grew fair wild with 
myself for being so crixy and cross-grained 
a fellow; and, “ Love while ye can, God 
bless you!” says I, all hot and eager. Yet, 
* Aye—but to-morrow, when they need thy 
pick and spade, Sexton Thewlis ? ” said that 
old foul trickster, Thought. 

Heavens ! how cold it is, for sure! And 
my pipe is out, just as on that far-back night 
when I watched two lovers kiss at gloaming- 
tide. Well, let the pipe be; "twill be all one 
whether I smoke or uo when there comes a 
fresh sexton to Marshcotes kirkyard, and me 
the first to make him sweat at gravedigging. 
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Ay! old Roger Heaton was a tougher than 
me, for all his troubles ; and he’s gone ; and 
how can I look to trick old Mother Earth 
much longer ? And so my wits go wander- 
ing, so that I cannot think out one simple 
tale. Small wonder the Marshcotes folk 
think me not just canny; but I would not 
have them know how slim a hold I have on 
life, or they would name me witless. 

And so back to little Lucy Heaton, who 
was kissing Squire Daneholme up by the 
kirkyard hedge. When I thought, “ What 
will to-morrow say to your kisses ?” twas 
little I guessed that to-day would put that 
question, and get no answer from one of the 
pair. 

“T never loved a woman before,” young 
Squire was saying. “I never wnderstood, 
Lucy, till thou camest to make life plain to 
me.” 

Aye, just so! but Sexton Thewlis, watch- 
ing the kirkyard hedge, saw something that 
was twice as plain—the barrel of a gun 
thrust through the twisted thorn-boughs. 
The moon had come up, three-quarters full, 
above the old kirk, and its ice-cold, bluish 
light ran in little dappled rills along the 
gun-barrel. Before I could speak or make ¢ 
motion, Mistress Lucy looked up by chance 
and saw what was toward. 

Well, ’tis a long while back, sirs, and I 
cannot rightly tell what happened. There 
was a flash and a crackle, and the slim figure 
of a lass betwixt young Squire and the 
bullet—though Squire had been nighest to 
the gun a second back—and then I saw the 
lad stoop over Mistress Lucy’s body, and 
heard him cry fair as if all the beasts in hell 
had been let loose. Like a dream it all was 
—like a dream that sets a man stark awake 
and wet with terror. I saw young Squire 
draw his blade and leap the kirkyard hedge ; 
and I up and ran, faster than my legs had a 
mind to take me, till I could see what was 
afoot beyond the hedge. Very bright the moon 
was, and I could see two tallish fellows run- 
ning in and about among the heather-clumps. 
One was Heaton of Whins, the lass’s cousin, 
and the other was young Squire Daneholme. 
Heaton’s sword-belt was empty, as I could 
see from where I stood, and I minded that 
he had always been named careless with re- 
gard to such usages of the gentlefolk as 
sword-carrying and what not. He had 
slipped out, I took it, to get a shot or two at 
any hares that might be sporting in the 
moonlight, and had heard the sound of voices 
from across the hedge, and had fair let the 
devil do as he would with his trigger-finger 
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when he saw what cheer Mistress Lucy was 
taking of his rival’s kisses. Mind you, | 
had no time ‘hen to think all this in so many 
words ; it like as it flitted through the back 
of my mind while I was watching these two 
run up and down the moor. 

Aye, but it makes me shiver yet, though 
thirty years have softened the picture of that 
drear night’s work. There was young Squire, 
witless mad, his long blade ripping the moon- 
shafts into tatters as he swung it round and 
round his head. There was Heaton of 
Whins, whom none had ever known to show 
the white goose-feather, running like any 
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No sort of use it was, and at last he saw it. 
He turned, did Heaton, and clubbed his 
gun, and aimed a wild blow at Squire 
Daneholme’s white-whigged head. Squire 
swerved—-so sharp that I could see the 
powder drop out of his wig in a little 
shower, like sifted snow; and then he swung 
his sword round twice, and glanced it down 
and across, and I could hear the sharp steel 
clatter on Heaton’s neck-bone. That was as 
it should be, and none would deny it; but 
it was what followed that made Sexton 
Thewlis’s body grow hollow as an empty 
keg and very sick withal. For young Squire 





“Clubbed his gun and 


bairn, as if every sobbing wheesh of the 
sword-edge as it cut the air was a goblin-cry 
or the Brown Dog’s howl. Nay, it was soon 
over; but I found time and to spare for 
shame —shame that a Heaton of Whins 
should not stand up to death and brave it 
out, as every Heaton before him had done. 
Time shifts a body’s reckoning somewhat, 
and I can see now that he must have been 
mmanned altogether at thought of the foul 
deed he had aimed to do, and the foul death 
he had compassed. But then I could no 
way gloss over his manlessness, and I cursed 
young Heaton of Whinsas I watched him run. 





aimed a wild blow.” 


was beside all reason, and one blow was all 
too little, though it had done its work. 
He hacked and he hewed, he cut and tore 
and slashed—Christ’s pity! I can hear it 
all again, with the peewits wheeling overhead 
and the curlews wailing from the marshes ! 
I was not by way of framing to be young 
before I watched from the kirkyard hedge 
that night; but I was old beyond dispute 
when I shuffled back to my all-but-finished 
grave, and picked up my tools and _ halted 
there, not knowing whether I should stay 
or make for home. 

Aye, but it was a fearful night, yond! 
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Squire Daneholme, soon as his fury ran 
cold, just sat him down beside Mistress 
Lucy’s body and greeted; and such tears 
I never could thoyle to hearken to a second 
time, so raw and sore they left a body’s 
heart. I’m getting past feeling nowadays 
—growing cold, so to say, in the sap—and 
I can think of all I suffered on that long- 
dead night with a quiet wonder at myself. 

Young Squire he sobbed and sobbed, and 
hugged the lassie close, and prayed in some 
sort of fashion that she would come back to 
life. For a while I could do naught save 
listen; and then I up and went to the 
Squire’s side and, “ Lad,” says I, plain and 
short like a father, “the bonnie maid is past 
all trouble, but you are not. Get you gone, 
lest the fool King’s popinjays come and ask 
blood for the blood you took out yonder.” 

He looked up at me, wild-like and sus- 
picious, “ Leave us alone, thou fool!” he 
moaned. 

So I went off a little from him—it might 
be the length of a coffin, and I sat me 
down and lit my pipe afresh, and waited till 
the tears had run themselves dry and left 
him very dumb of spirit. 

“Squire,” says I, softish and slow, “ get 
you -into the low country, for there never 
yet was one of your good name sought 
lodging of a gallows-tree.” 

Sorrow of women, but he had aged in the 
face, this gay young Squire, since first I saw 
him kissing dead Mistress Lucy by the 
thorn-tree hedge! Yet he heard what I 
said, and he got him to his feet, and a flush 
came into his wan, grey cheeks. He was 
thinking of the old name, I could see ; for 
up here we value a name beyond the 
ordinary. 

“They would never say aught but ‘ Wel/ 
done’ to a stroke like that,” says he. 

“Maybe,” says I, “if they served a 
North-born king, and not this pesty Dutch- 
man that came cadging from over-sea. "Tis 
law, not right, Squire Daneholme, now the 
old days are gone.” 

He lifted his head impatiently ; for they 
say up here that Sexton Thewlis has a 
maggot in his brain, and will talk, in season 
and out, of his grievance against Dutch 
William, who had come to crush the merry 
fighting spirit out of us Northern folk— 
Scotch and Yorkshire. But Squire saw that 
I talked plain sense, for all that ; and, at last 
of all, he got done with his crying over spilt 
blood, and picked up his sword from the 
grass, and wiped it very carefully before he 
put it back into its sheath. 





“Take her—home,” says he, with a catch 
in his voice. 

“ Aye,” says I, not trusting myself to say 
more, seeing that I was ever ashamed of my 
own tears, if not of other folk’s. ; 

“At once—at once! Swear by the Mass, 
Sexton, thou’lt carry her home to-night !” 

* And will ; but I'll swear by no Mass, if 
it pleases you. “Tis not my way to bolster 
up a plain word with Popish oaths.” 

“A murrain on thee, Sexton!” cried 
young Squire, with a mirthless cackle of 
laughter. “Is it a time to talk of popes 
and kings when the bonniest lass in England 
lies yonder ? ” 

“°Tis not,” says 1, short-like; “so get 
ye gone, Squire, and leave me to see to all.” 

One last look he takes at the maid, and 
another at the moon-bright moor, and then 
he left us to it—me and Mistress Lucy. 
And many a moon had aged, and many 
a moon been born afresh, before ever I set 
eyes on the lad again. 

Well, we buried her in the Heaton vault, 
with her cousin—all that young Squire’s 
sword had left of him—lying at the right 
hand of her. °Tis over yonder, the vault, 
and ye'd think, by the look of it, that it 
promised quiet sleep to the dead. And 
maybe their bodies do sleep quiet enough, 
yet their ghosties cannot always bide still, 
I’ve noticed. 

Are there such things ? My masters, ye 
either play the merry Andrew touching a 
grave matter, or else ye are past your 
wits. Such things as ghosts? Learn the 
feel and the speech and the throb of a 
kirkyard, as Sexton Thewlis has learned 
it, and ye will not ask wind-wild questions. 

Well, the times changed soon after young 
Squire fled from Marshcotes. Dutch William 
died, and a Stuart Queen came back, and 
there were wars and rumours of war to 
mark the new order. Then news came that 
our English lads were fighting hard in 
foreign parts, and our blood warmed up on 
the moorside here as it had warmed in the 
fair old days. And when we learned that 
Squire Daneholme had gone over-sea, we 
sent a God-speed out to him and counted 
his dead in prospect. 

It might be a four year after Mistress Lucy 
was hidden that I first had speech of her. 
A shrewd night in September, it was, with a 
touch of frost, untimely born, in the air. I 
had a matter to see to at the far end of the 
kirkyard here, and was hobbling fecklessly 
along — being scarce recovered from a 
toughish bout of rheumatism—when I saw 
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Mistress Lucy standing fair across my path, 
the same as ye be now. She was grey from 
foot to crown, with a grey hood hiding her 
bonnie brown hair. Her eyes had a far 
look in them, and she held out two tapering, 
wax-white hands toward me. Well, I knew 
that she had no power to speak, save and 
except I loosened her tongue by saying the 
first word ; so I stopped fair opposite to her, 
and— 

“ Mistress Lucy,” says I, “’tis no quiet 
resting-place ye’ve found.” 

“T am waiting, Sexton Thewlis. How 
can I rest until he comes back ?” says she. 
And her voice put me in mind of a South 
wind lilting through a fir-lined valley of the 
moors. 

[ leaned me back on my spade, and lit my 
pipe, as my way is when I must stop to think 
a matter over. 

“ He has gone to the wars, Sexton. Cannot 
you see him? There, there!” she cried, 
“against the pale of the sky, with his sword 
in his hand, and the gun-shots flaring all 
about him. Cannot you see the flash of his 
sword and the reek of the blood mist ?” 

The seventh son of a seventh son I was, 
and all know what that means. Aye, well as 
the ghost-lassie’s self could I see the bonnie 
fight, letting my eyes follow the line of her 
taper finger. My body seemed to crumple 
and shrink, the inward fire grew fierce and 
bright and steady. So near was I to the 
other world, for that brief spell, that Mistress 
Lucy came close and slipped her wee hand 
into mine ; for the naked souls of men are 
friendly, and ’tis only our Iumpish shroud of 
clay that frightens the ghosties from us. 

Good hap! “Iwas a battle worth the 
secing. There was a steep face of rock, set 
fair in the middle of the picture. Great 
guns belched out from the top of it, and 
from the higher ground above. Men shot 
with muskets, or struck with pike and 
bayonet, to keep the climbing crowd from 
winning up the rock face. Foremost of 
those who climbed was young Squire Dane- 
holme, his sword whirling free as chaff at 
threshing time ; and like a miracle it was to 
see him pass the raining bullets, the wall of 
pikes, to see him clamber over the top, and 
continue smiting, and drive the keepers of 
the rock before him. 

“Twas featly done!” murmured Miss 
Lucy, with a closer grip of my hand. “ But, 
oh! I want him back. I want him back, 
Sexton! If he should fall out there, and 
never learn that I am waiting for him here 
in Marshcotes kirkyard ! ” 
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A little while longer the vision held, until 
young Squire and his men were returned from 
slaughter and pursuit, until they had spiked 
the heavy guns. And then the night came 
down between the sky and me ; and when I 
looked again, little Mistress Lucy had gone, 
leaving me sore with loneliness. Well, when 
the news-sheet reached the Marshcotes 
tavern, a week after, it was big with talk of 
Marlborough and the victory he had won at 
Blenheim ; and I hearkened to old Squire 
Heaton reading it out loud in the bar to all 
the folk; and I knew, well as if he had 
read that out, too, that it was this fight at 
Blenheim which Mistress Lucy and Sexton 
Thewlis had watched from Marshcotes 
kirkyard. 

Aye, aye! "T'would be a long tale, my mas- 
ters, and one that might pass your patience, 
if I told you all that the lassie and Sexton 
Thewlis saw, of fight and turmoil, all 
through the time that followed. It made a 
younger man of me, for I was aye friendly 
to that which made against law and peace, 
as any whole-bodied man is like to be. I tell 
ye, there was news in news-sheets then, 
before German George came to make prayer- 
jugs and snivellers of us all; and taverns 
were rare and busy every Saturday night, 
when one of the gentlefolk sat himself down 
in the big chair by the hearth and read how 
battle and skirmish were won by the good 
Queen’s lads. Yet did I—and Mistress Lucy 
—know more than any news-sheet of them 
all could tell us, for we had watched 
Ramillies, and Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, 
with many a lesser skirmish, from the old 
kirkyard. And this we knew—what the 
news-sheets began to talk of—that in all 
Marlborough’s army there was none that 
bore himself so gallantly as young Squire 
Daneholme. Whatever was toward, we 
saw him aye the foremost; and he fought 
like one that never had a body at all to be 
hit with pike, or shot, or bayonet. 

Well, I’ve seen sorry sights in plenty, and 
I’ve hearkened to some queer tales ; but the 
queerest and the sorriest of them all, to my 
thinking, was the way that the little mistress 
watched, night in night out, yond strip of 
moor-framed sky which showed us the pic- 
tures. It like as it seemed to comfort the 
bairn to have one by that had the second- 
sight; so I fell to watching with her as 
regular as nightfall, and she grew fond, so to 
say, of Sexton Thewlis, and she would talk 
and talk of young Squire till the tears would 
stand that thick in my een I could scarce 
read the sky. For she was frightened like 
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any mortal wench, ye see, when danger came 
anigh the lad ; and it softened a tough heart 
to know that it could matter little te her 
whether Squire Daneholme lived or died. 
Aye, but maybe it mattered, after all! 
For there are things, my masters, that 
neither ye nor me can reckon up this side of 
the oaken planks. Life’s pity, but the night 
is shrewd! And the old sorrows seem to 
shiver in and among these dripping kirkyard 
asses ; and "tis time I neared an end, lest 


s 
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ye delicate-nurtured Southern folk should 
suck up an ague from the graves. 

Well, then, there came a night at last— 
four years it was since first I had speech of 
dead Mistress Heaton—when there was no 
picture, of war or peace, to be seen in the 
dark moorland sky. And the lassie crept 
very close to my side, slipping her hand into 
mine. 

“Sexton Thewlis,” says she, “ has he died 
out yonder, think’st thou? Sexton, tell me 
he is not dead! So thick they lie out there, 
and *tis a far journey across sea to Marsh- 
cotes kirkyard.” 

“°Tis not such as he that die, lassie,” says I, 
very quiet, for there was a life’s experience 
in the word. ‘ He wears what we call ‘sad 
man’s luck,’ and, not having a use for his 
life, he cannot lose it though he tries.’ ’ 

“Ah, but the sky is so dumb! How many 
nights have we watched, Sexton, and always 
seen a picture—sometimes of war, sometimes 
of peace—but always a picture !” 

“Then look ye, Mistress,” says I, and she 
falls to shaking like a tender aspen-tree as 
she looks the way I point. 

For there, clear as could be on our strip 
of murky sky, a great ship came plunging, 
as it were, through an angry press of waves. 
We could see the sails stretched tight to 
breaking point, and the helm churning the 
sea to froth, and the figure of young Squire 
Daneholme standing beside the steersman, 
with a weary, weary look in his een, and a 
sort of greyness over his face that never 
comes but once to a man. 

I held my breath, and glanced at little 
Mistress, and felt myself go weak with pity; 
but it was none of Sexton Thewlis’s business 
to tell her the meaning of yond greyness. 
For Death, ye see, moves alway with a grey 
shadow in front of him—a dullish sort of 
grey, such as ye see in a thunder-sky when 
the worst sort of storm has passed. But 
Mistress Lucy clapped her poor, thin hands 
together, like a bairn at summer play, and 
told me that Squire was coming back to 
Marshcotes ; and I, being wise in my own 
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conceit, pitied her the more, thinking that 
the lad’s rede was all spelled out and that he 
would die on board that very ship—and all 
men know that never a man has risen to seek 
his mate from such wet graves as the shiftless 
seas can give. 

The days passed, and a spell of warm 
weather came with the new moon. And J 
went about my business with a quiet sort of 
pleasure in seeing this little garden-place 
of mine look so green and trim. Then, 
too, Mistress Lucy was so pranksome-light 
of spirit when we met o’ nights, that I, who 
was ever soft as wax in the lassie’s hands, 
took on a cheerfulness from hers. And so 
the time wagged, till the last scene of all was 
played. 

Twelve o'clock, it might be, of a rare June 
morning. I was planting some sprigs of 
ladslove round the Heaton vault—-little 
Mistress being aye kindly toward the love- 
some herb—when there came a shouting and 
a cheering from Marshcotes street. I finished 
my planting, and ran out to see what was 
afoot, and saw Squire Daneholme riding up 
the street, with a press of men and bairns 
about him. He wore a longish cloak, and 
under it a soldier’s dress that had once 
shown a brave front to the world, before 
sea-water and fresh had had their will of it. 

Well, he stopped when he reached the 
tavern door—yond black old tavern, masters, 
with its roof low-sloping to the kirkyard 
here. The landlord came bustling out, his 
ruddy face shining in the sun, and a half- 
cleaned pewter mug in his round, fat fist. 

“Turn thy taps on, friend,” says the Squire, 
with a great laugh. “Ihave come to my 
own again after the war, and I would have 
no man’s throat in Marshcotes go dry to bed 
this night.” 

And then he looks sharp up toward the 
kirkyard and sees me standing there. 

“Squire,” says I, “God give ye peace, for 
the bravest lad in Yorkshire.” 

And, “ Sexton,” says he, with another laugh, 
“come thou and wet thy whistle likewise. 
Was I like to be killed over-sea, when I had 
sworn that none but old Thewlis should 
have the burying of me?” 

So I knew then. For his laugh rang fey, 
and there was a hinder-speech to the fore- 
front of his words—a sad speech and a quiet, 
which none of all the shouting folk could 
understand. They would have him go in- 
doors with us all and set the cups a-flowing ; 
so he steps inside, still langhing, and drinks 
a stoup of Hollands to the health of all good 
Marshcotes folk, and goes his way again, 
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riding hard as if the fiend were tugging at 
his curb-rein. 

The day wore on, and all save Sexton 
Thewlis drank .boot-sole deep. But I was of 
a sober mind, for I could no way shake off 
the thought of the grey death-mist that had 
hugged Squire Daneholme closer than a 
shroud. The sun set red and the moon rose 
pale, and all about the kirkyard, as I 
walked among the lonely graves, there piped 
a little peevish wind from across the western 
moor. 

On a sudden the wicket gate swung loose. 
I looked across and saw Squire’s tall, bony 
figure stride over to the Heaton vault ; and 
then he lay him down and never so much as 
lifted his head or moved alimb. And J was 
dumb-stricken, too, waiting for what would 
come of this. From below yonder there 
came the noise of revelling ; but up here it 
was still and pensive, save for that little 
western breeze. A curlew shrilled from over 
the moor, a white owl hooted now and again 
from the kirk steeple, and that was all. 

The moon had climbed into the topmost 
branches of yond thorn-bush before aught 
chanced to break the spell. I had rested my 
head in my hands and dropped into a drear 
marsh of thought, when I heard a cry of 
“Lucy, Lucy!” from the vault-stone—and 
looked—and saw the little Mistress fondling 








the Squire’s face with her poor, slim hands. 
And then— why, my masters, ‘tis not for 
such as ye or me to pry into these matters. 
I slipped away, dumb of tread, and left them 
to it. And when I came again, at the setting 
of the moon, there was Squire Daneholme 
laid on the vault, with the greyness gone 
from his face and the last sleep of all set 
tender as a lassie’s kiss upon it. 

Eh, well! ’Tis an old tale now, and 
thirty years have passed, and now old 
Squire Heaton has come to join the quiet 
folk. And ‘twill be my turn soon. Well, 
I’ve seen Dutch William’s days, and I’ve 
seen the spell of brightness that Queen Anne 
brought with her, and now there seems naught 
to look forward to at all, seeing that German 
George can no way be shaken from his 
ill-gotten throne. And maybe I lack the 
little Mistress, and ‘tis time I was free of the 
loneliness—for she never came to slip her 
hand in mine, poor bairn, after I laid young 
Squire to sleep beside her. 

Come, my masters! Ye are little used to 
this drear spot, and methinks the old tales 
set ye trembling. So get ye gone, for ’tis 
time that Sexton Thewlis picked up his tools 
and made for home. What say ye ? Is there 
no sobbing cry of “ Lucy, Lucy!” through 
the kirkyard ? Well, then, is there not like 
to be ? 





“The last sleep of all.” 

























































YOUNG IDEA 
IN JAPAN. 


By ALFRED 


THE 





EDMONDS. 


T’ the present moment, when so keen 

A an interest is being taken in every- 
- thing which appertains to the magical 
East, and when we are on the threshold of a 
deeper insight into the life of the remoter 
Orient than we ever possessed before, it may 
be amusing as well as instructive to turn 
one’s attention to the younger generations of 
those far-off climes—the little people who, 
when they become “children of a larger 
growth,” will inherit the inestimable advan- 
tages following in the train of the Western 
invasion of thought and manners that is now 
taking place. 

Someone has said that— 

Children seem spirits from above descended, 

To whom still cleaves heaven’s atmosphere divine— 
and we must be generous enough to believe 
that the children of the West do not entirely 
monopolise the celestial gift. When allow- 
ance is made for hereditary differences, very 
young children are much the same all the 
world over. From the black piccaninny, 
right up through the varying gradations 
of colour, to our own children, who seem 
destined in process of time to be the rulers 
of the human race, there is not a soul among 
them who has not some beautiful attribute, 
capable of being directed into channels of 
higher development. 

Of all the children who dwell in the 
strange countries of the Far East, there are 








A GAME 





OF BALL. 


From a native print. 





few, if any, whose life is more interesting or 
picturesque than that of the children of 
Japan, that wonderful island which has 
rightly been called “the England of the 
Pacific.” But though the sturdy Japanese 
race, through the successful manner in 
which they have copied our systems of 
government and education, have now a 
number of characteristics in common with 
European nations, the child-life of the 
country differs from ours to a marked 
extent. The little Jap knows nothing of 
the tender love and the all-absorbing adora- 
tion that the Western baby exacts from all 
around it and regards as 
nothing more than its 
lawful right. There is a 
twofold reason for this. 
In the first place, they 
do not need such careful 
nursing in the early years 
of their lives, a fact 
largely to be attributed 
to the equable climate of 
Japan, a climate that 
knows but little of the 
violent changes with 
which we are unfortu- 
nately only too familiar 
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A TYPICAL NURSE. 


in this country ; and in the second place, 
nowhere in the East is to be found that 
passionate love of children which makes the 
European and American mother the saintliest, 
gentlest, and truest friend that God ever gave 
to humanity. ; 

For the first two years of its life the child 
in Japan is a veritable “ Old Man of the 
Sea,” as, during the daytime, it is strapped 
to someone else’s back—the nurse, mother, 
or sister, having to perform the part of the 
unfortunate Sinbad. Its legs are tied to its 
bearer’s back by a sash, another sash being 
passed under its arms and around the neck 
of the carrier. 

Its general condition in this stage of its 
existence is one of somnolence, and when it 
does wake up it is to smile contentedly from 
out the corners of its diminutive lozenge 
eyes, which are more like two tiny curved 
lines of glittering ebony than anything else. 





It is too lethargic and apathetic in disposi- 
tion to be unduly troublesome ; but there 
are times when it will give vent to its 
injured feelings in tones as loud as those 
emitted from the lungs of the most bois- 
terous Western baby. It does not like being 
kept still for any great length of time, for 
the sashes by which it is bound to the nurse 
tighten around its little legs and back, and 
cause it a great deal of discomfort. Indeed, 
its chief indictment against its nurse is the 
proneness of that functionary to stand 
gossipping for an unconscionable period, and 
when at length the delinquent domestic is 
aroused to a sense of her duty by the cries 
of the mite on her back, she gently shrugs 
her shoulders to relieve the strain on the 
child’s limbs, makes a waddling movement 
with her little clogged feet, and speedily lulls 
the infant back to its normal state of 
contentedness. 

When Japanese children emerge from 
babyhood into childhood, they are of course 
(under the new régime) made to go to 
school, and there are few prettier sights to 
be seen in that land of spectacular beauty 
than a schoolful of girls with glossy black 





READY FOR HER FIRST RECEPTION. 
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BABYLAND IN JAPAN. 


hair, and decked out in their dainty kimonos remove their clogs and make a_ profound 
of brilliantly coloured silks or crépes, with obeisance to the teacher. Their studies 
gaudy obis or sashes tied round their waists are not as yet made irksome for them. The 
and fastened in immense bows behind. Education Department in Japan deprecates 

When they enter the schoolroom they policy of “cram,” and the girls are permitted 
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to take their lessons in the quiet, easy, 
leisurely fashion in which they take their 
play. The Empress is a keen educationist, 
however, and she is particularly desirous of 
establishing a sound system of higher educa- 
tion for girls, whereby they may become 
mentally as efficiently equipped as_ their 
Western sisters ; but her enthusiasm is not 
shared by the nation, and the day seems far 
distant when the girls of Japan will be as 
intellectually vigorous as English girls. 
Except in matters of etiquette no great 
amount of importance is attached to their 
training, and in this respect they are much 
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They would be the last to subscribe to the 
belief that “‘the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” 

It must be confessed, however, that, despite 
her educational and social disadvantages, the 
Japanese girl comports herself with quite as 
much dignity as the English girl; indeed, some 
go so far as to say that she excels her Western 
sister in this respect. But in justice to “ Miss 
Romp” of England, it is only fair to state 
that “‘ Mdlle. Chrysantheme ” has fewer diffi- 
culties to contend with in the way of efforts 
after decorous conduct. A rigid etiquette 
is early inculcated in her, and becomes so 
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LITTLE PEASANT GIRLS AT WORK. 


more neglected than the boys. They are 
arly taught to regard themselves as inferior 
to their brothers, and invariably to defer to 
the latter. Ever since the reform movement 
took hold of the country and elevated it to 
a Power to be reckoned with in Eastern waters, 
no efforts have been spared to train the boys 
to the highest state of efficiency, so that they 
might be able to discharge those multifarious 
duties to the State which the new conditions 
of life demand from them. But with the 
girls it is different. It is impossible to con- 
vince the Oriental mind that women are 
justly entitled to the same privileges as men. 





much a part of herself that she finds it 
difficult not to do the correct thing at the 
proper time and in the right place. Then, 
again, she has no white pinafores to spoil, no 
dainty shoes to get besmirched with mud, 
and few articles of furniture to upset. It 
should be mentioned that the entire furniture 
in the average Japanese room consists of some 
small tables, not half a foot high; an orthodox 
fire-box, in which fine charcoal is burnt, 
and which is called Aibachi ; a few cushions 
on which to sit, and some beautifully painted 
silken scrolls, which are as a rule very fine 
specimens of Japanese art. Of course there 
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DANCING 


is often a quantity of dainty bric-a-brac 
about, but the fingers of the children are so 
deft that they seldom break them. 

The chief advantage, however, which the 
Japanese girl has over the English girl is 
that she is able, for the best part of the year, 
to be out in the open air, breathing the 
balmiest of atmospheres, under the serenest 
of skies, and amid the languorous odours of 
the cherry-blossom, the graceful wisteria, the 








GIRLS, 


loveliest of irises, and the glorious summer 
roses, to say nothing of the chrysanthemums 
of every size, shape, and hue, which make 
Japan a dream of autumn glory. She is not 
called upon to suffer those long weeks of 
weary imprisonment indoors which the diffi- 
culties of our climate impose upon our 
children, but with her battledore and shuttle- 
cock passes long, happy hours in the sunshine 
and among the flowers, 
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At one time the only instruments Japanese 
girls were expected to learn were the simp! 
native ones, which, with the exception of the 
koto (which is not unlike the European 
dulcimer), are not difficult to master. The 
favourite instrument was the samisen, which 
is constructed like a banjo, and from its 
strings are emitted a weird series of sounds 
in a minor key, which are peculiarly depress- 





GIRLS PEARL GATHERING. 


ing. But all this is being rapidly changed 
nowadays, and the Japanese girls are striving 
hard to become accomplished performers on 
Western instruments. At their School of 
Music they have some good European 
teachers, and some of the girls in Tokio are 
becoming really able performers on the piano, 
and more especially on the violin. Yet at 
the same time they are strangely deficient 
in what one may term “ musical soul” ; their 
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playing is about as mechanical as it is pos- 
sible for it to be. Yet to watch them playing 
one forgets all that, being so absorbed in the 
wonderfully graceful appearance they always 
present when playing. 

In the matter of games the children of no 
country are better off than are the little Japs. 
Nearly all our street games have their 
counterparts in Japan, and the inventive 
genius of Japanese 
children continually 
creates others. 
There are toys of 
every description, 
though the average 
little Nippon gener- 
ally prefers a game 
calling into play 
both the mental and 
physical powers, and 
toys are therefore 
not the most popu- 
lar form of amuse- 
ment. In no phase 
of their picturesque 
life do these child- 
ren present a 
prettier sight than 
on the occasion of 
a public holiday, of 
which there are 
many throughout 
the year. The 
daintiest silk 
kimonos are then 
taken from the 
family chest, and 
the hair has especial 
attention bestowed 
upon its dressing. 
Myriads of paper 
lanterns are sus- 
pended in streamers 
from house to house, 
and the weirdest of 
kites are flown. 

Some of these 
holidays are re- 
garded specially as 
children’s festivais. Then the shops all 
blossom out with any amount of cheap 
toys and little miniature articles suited 
to a doll’s-house, and the youngsters buy 
cakes and sweets, paper flowers and _ toys, 
sham ornaments, and fancy combs, gaudy 
sashes, or little clay animals made by 
a travelling showman, spending  infini- 
tesimal sums of money to their little hearts’ 
content. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING! 


BOOTHBY.* 


Illustrated by Edward Read. 


SYNOPSIS OF FOREGOING 


CHAPTERS.—The 


opening chapters of this story introduce us to 


Maximilian IV., King of Pannonia, a student and a recluse, who practically left his kingdom to govern itself. 
"his it did to such an extent that a revolution, instigated in the first place by the extravagance of the Queen, 
nis it Db A > 


who was the very antithesis of her husband, was the inevitable result. 


The ‘King and Queen, with their two 


children, the Crown Prince Maximilian and Prince Paul (who narrates the story), were compelled to fly for 


their lives at dead of night in midwinter, and seek refuge in an inn on the mountains. 


Their hiding-place being 


discovered, the innkeeper showed them a secret passage through the rocks, and for the time being secured their 


safety. 
III. 


HAVE described 
the ignominious 
fashion in which 
our family, led 
by the giant inn- 
keeper, made its 
;, way into the hole 

in the cliff, and 

thus escaped the 

soldiers who 
| would certainly 


CHAPTER 



















otherwise have 

arrested us. As 
| soon as Gabriel, 

my father’s valet, 

who was the last 
of our party to 
enter, had 
disappeared, 
the inn- 
keeper’s son, 
who re- 
mained out- 
side, once 
morecovered 
the aperture 





with brush- 
wood, thus 


effectually concealing its existence. Provided 
the soldiers did not become aware of our 
subterranean hiding-place, as they were 
scarcely likely to do, we had every right to 
consider ourselves safe, at least for the time 
being. 

Much to our relief, the small tunnel 
through which it was necessary for us to 
crawl was only a few feet in length; for 
this reason we seemed scarcely to have entered 
it before our guide informed us that we 


_* Copyright, 1899, by Guy Boothby, in the United 
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might stand upright. He then struck a 
match, and its light enabled us to see that we 
were standing in a large cave, the walls of 
which streamed with moisture. Taking a 
torch, made of some resinous wood, from a 
small box covered with a sack, he fired it and 
turned to us again. 

“Tt is for your Majesty to say what we will 
do now,” he observed, addressing my father. 
“To your prefer to wait until the soldiers 
have gone, and then return to the inn, or 
will you permit me to guide you across the 
mountains to the border, by a track which is 
difficult but safe, and which will shorten the 
distance by nearly one half ? I await your 
Majesty’s orders ! ” 

The King turned to my mother as if for 
her opinion. Her mind was promptly made 
up. 

** Let us endeavour to reach the border, by 
all means,” she answered. “There is no- 
thing to be gained by returning to the inn, 
and there is always the risk of the soldiers 
finding us there. The sooner we are under 
the protection of King George, the better it 
will be for us all.” 

“So be it,” my father replied, with his 
usual equanimity. Then turning to the 
innkeeper he added, with what must have 
been a touch of his old sarcasm, “ If it will 
not be troubling you too much to conduct 
us to the border, we will do our best to 
follow you.” 

The man bowed, and, having bidden us 
step carefully, led the way to the back of the 
ave. Hitherto it had looked as if we were 
standing in a chamber to which the tunnel 
was the only entrance. This was not the 
“ase, however. In the further corner, hidden 
by a projecting rock, was a narrow passage, 
perhaps seven feet high by three in width. 
Whether it had been cut by the hand of 
man, or was the work of Nature, I cannot 
say. In either case it enabled us to escape 
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from what promised to be a most embarrass- 
ing situation ; for had the troops caught us, 
I tremble to think what our fate must have 
been. Knraged as the populace were by our 


departure from the capital, and 
flushed with their recent triumphs, 
it is difficult to say to what 
extremes they might have re- 
sorted. The fate of the poor 
Countess Stravenberg, who for 
many years had been one of my 
mother’s ladies-in-waiting, and 
who refused to leave the city, 
though repeatedly warned to do 
so, Was sufficient to show us that 
they were not prepared to stick 
at trifle. A mob, once roused, 
is like a wild beast, that kills, 
not for the sake of food, but to 
indulge its own natural cruelty. 
Leaving the cave we climbed 
the narrow passage in single file, 
the landlord leading the way, and 
Gabriel bringing up the rear. 
Sometimes in my dreams I climb 
that passage again, see the stream- 
ing walls, feel the rough stones 
under my feet, and hear my 
mother’s voice bidding me step 
carefully, and warning me not to 
touch the walls more than I could 
help. From what I can remember 
of it now, the path must have 
gradually sloped upwards. It was 
certainly long, and still more 
certainly difficult. As the inn- 
keeper, with a desire for explana- 
tion that touched a fine height 
in the realms of irony, confessed 
to my father afterwards, it had 
been used in bygone days by 
smugglers, who were in the habit 
of bringing their booty across 
the border by the self-same track 
we were to follow that night. 
Having reached the western slope 
of the mountains, they carried it 
down by the passage to the cave 
below, whence it was despatched 
to its destination by a different 
set of hands. It is possible that 
our guide had himself participated 
in this amusement; if he had, 
however, he did not commit him- 


self. Once on the road my father gave him 


a home-thrust. “You seem to 


know the 


path extremely well, my friend,” he said. 
Doubtless you have carried many a valuable 
cargo over it. I fancy, however, that this 








must be the first time you have convoyed a 
king.” 

The man looked sheepish. 

“ Well, well,” gontinued my father, noticing 
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““* You have given him his 
life.’” 


his confusion, “if you have defrauded the 
King of his revenues, you have at least given 
him his life. We will ery quits.” 

It was noticeable, as we approached the 
end of the passage, that the incline was not 
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so steep. Indeed, at the mouth it was almost 
level walking. A moment later the guide 
put out his torch by knocking it against the 
wall, at a place where many torches had been 
extinguished before, and, as he did so, the 
daylight poured in upon us. We had 
reached the end of our underground journey. 
Outside, the world was covered with snow, 
and the air that blew in through the passage 
was bitterly cold. 

“Would your Majesties care to rest here 
awhile, or shall we push on?” inquired the 
innkeeper, after he had inspected the sky. 

“Let us push or, by all means,” my 
mother replied. “ how far shall we have to 
travel to reach the border ?” 

“ Perhaps thirty miles,” the man answered. 
“Tt is about twenty from here as the crow 
flies. There is a hut half way in which we 
can spend the night. If we are to reach it 
before dark, however, we must step out.” 

We accordingly rose and prepared for our 
long tramp. It was a terrible undertaking 
for most of our party. My mother and her 
maid were by no means strong; my father 
had lived a recluse’s life for so many years 
that he was ill-fitted for so much exertion ; 
Max and I were children ; while Gabriel was 
aman who had led a decidedly easy life, and 
was by no means accustomed to outdoor 
exercise. He did not grumble, however, 
being both by nature and training a taciturn 
man; what was more, he would have gone 
through fire and water at my father’s bidding. 
Our minds having been made up for us by 
our mother, we left the passage and set out. 
The mountains, covered with their white 
mantle, looked very beautiful, but the silence 
Was awesome in the extreme. Not a sound 
save the crunching of the snow under our feet 
was to be heard. All things considered, it 
was far from being a joyous procession. The 
remembrance of what we had before us, and 
the recollection of what we had already 
passed through, weighed upon our spirits 
like lead. As a matter of fact, we had not 
proceeded more than a mile before I was 
quite exhausted. Seeing this, the innkeeper 
waited until I approached him, then took me 
up and carried me, sometimes in his arms, 
sometimes on his shoulder, for the remainder 
of the journey. It has struck me since that 
the smugglers who carried their booty along 
that track deserved all the money they made 
by doing it. I, for one, do not grudge them 
their existence. 

The sun had fallen and day was drawing 
to its close when we saw ahead of us the hut 
in which we were destined to spend the night. 
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It was a tiny place, built of wood, and of the 
roughest possible description. Poor as_ it 
was, however, our hearts were gladdened by 
the sight of it, and the others unconsciously 
hastened their steps. With the approach of 
night the cold had increased a hundredfold, 
and a heavy fall of snow seemed imminent. 
My mother and her maid could scarcely draw 
then feet along, and the others were in 
scarccly better case. For my own part, | 
believe I must have fallen asleep in our 
guide’s arms, for I have but the faintest 
recollection of what occurred during the 
latter portion of the march. But, Provi- 
dence be thanked, we reached the hut 
at last, and, for the time being at least, 
our troubles were at an end. In such a 
place we were scarcely likely to be disturbed. 
Unfastening the door of the hut, the man 
threw it open and invited us to enter. 

I am often tempted to wonder whether, in 
the history of the nineteenth century, when 
it comes to be written, it will be possible to 
find a parallel, in the record of any single 
royal family, for that strange evening’s lodg- 
ing. For my own part, I know that when- 
ever my mother’s description of it occurs to 
me, I am compelled to a feeling of wonder- 
ment that she should not only be able to 
recall it with so much equanimity, but that 
she should have come through it at all. As 
I have said, dusk had fallen before we reached 
the hut. As we entered it and closed the 
door behind us the wind rose, and a long 
gust whistled drearily round the building, as 
if it were loth to let us escape so easily. The 
snow was piled high against the walls, so that 
at a distance the hut must have resembled a 
gigantic heap rather than a human dwelling. 
Fortunately for our comfort, however, the 
last occupant of the hut had accumulated a 
good supply of fuel, and this being so it was 
not long before the innkeeper and Gabriel 
had a large fire blazing on the hearth. Pro- 
visions were next obtained from some myste- 
rious hiding-place, and then might have been 
seen, had there been any stranger there to 
do it, the curious spectacle of the King and 
Queen of Pannonia, their children, and their 
faithful adherents, sitting before the blaze, 
munching black bread and goat’s-milk cheese 
with an appetite that might have been the 
ouccome of a long starvation. After that I 
must have become drowsy, for I remember 
resting my head upon my mother’s arm, 
watching the sparks hopping from the logs 
and listening to the moaning of the wind 
outside. I can recollect nothing more, how- 
ever, until I was awakened by a loud knocking 
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at the door. “Who can it be?” was the 
question that each one asked of him or her- 
self. Had the soldiers discovered our where- 
abouts? Were we destined to be captured 
after all? My father, who had his place on 
the further side of the hearth, had risen, 
and was watching the innkeeper, who had 
approached the door, while my mother placed 
her arm round me as if she were prepared to 
protect me to the last gasp. Once more the 
knocking sounded, and the innkeeper turned 
to my father for instructions. 

“ Open it,” said the latter, with anod. ‘ If 
they want us they must have us, so we may 
as well make a virtue of necessity.” 

The other obeyed, and a moment later a 
blast of cold air entered, bringing with it a 
quantity of snow that melted as soon as it 
touched the floor. Outside, within the range 
of firelight, stood three men, each of whom, 
it was to be observed, carried upon his back 
a pack of curious shape. That they were 
not soldiers was happily apparent. ‘The luck 
which had stood by us so far was once more 
triumphant. The innkeeper must have 
recognised the new arrivals, for, uttering a 
cry of surprise, he threw his cloak round his 
shoulders and went out to them, closing the 
door behind him. He was absent some ten 
minutes. When he returned he approached 
my father and informed him, with a candour 
quite in keeping with his character, that the 
men were three of the band of smugglers of 
whom he had spoken to us that afternoon. 
The hut was their property, and it was they 
who kept it stocked and provisioned. 

“ But the point is, what they intend doing 
with us,” said my father. “ Surely they do 
not wish to turn us out? And there seems 
scarcely room for us all.” 

“They have no thought of turning your 
Majesties out,” the other replied.“ All they 
desire is to be permitted to share the hut 
with you to-night. They have come far 
to-day and are weary.” 

“Tf that is all, let them enter by all means. 
It would be hard indeed if we were to deprive 
them of their rightful property.” Then, 
turning to my mother, he continued, “ It is 
only consistent with the topsy-turvy state of 
things at present existing, that a king and 
those who are defrauding him of his revenues 
should spend the night together. I wonder 
what Von Marquart would say if he could 
see us now?” 

He had scarcely finished speaking before 
the three men, whose arrival had caused us 
so much anxiety, entered the hut, the last 
of the taree closing the door carefully behind 





him. Needless to say we eyed them critically. 
And indeed they were a singular trio. Two 
were enormous men, so tall, indeed, that when 
they stood upright their heads came within 
a few inches of the roof. The third, the 
leader and their spokesman, was built on 
different lines; in other words, he was as 
small as his companions were large, as 
talkative as they were taciturn. He was the 
possessor of an enormous head which was 
quite out of proportion to his body, and 
his face, which was without hirsute adorn- 
ment of any description, derived an added 
comicality from the fact that his left eye was 
partially closed, giving it the appearance of 
a perpetual wink. When they had deposited 
their burdens in a corner of the hut they 
turned and saluted my father and mother. 

“ Welcome, my friends,” said my father, 
who could be graciousness itself when he 
pleased. ‘“ You have chosen a rough night 
for travelling. Draw near the fire and warm 
yourselves.” 

In response to his invitation the men 
drew a step or two nearer the blaze, but no 
persuasion could induce them to come further. 
Their leader had not given the signal, and 
they were not accustomed to act on their 
own initiative. Consequently, they took up 
their positions on blocks of wood at the back 
of the hut, and sitting there, stared at us 
with a solemnity that at any other time 
would have been laughable in the extreme. 
It was in vain that my father sought to lure 
them into conversation. They answered 
him, it is true, but in as few words as 
possible. They had been engaged in this 
illicit traffic all their lives, and, as they 
protested, and we could well believe, made but 
little out of it. The risks were great, the 
hardships never ceasing, dangers surrounded 
them on every hand, and yet they braved 
them for a reward which they could have 
doubled had they confined their energies to 
the humbler tranquility of trade. They were 
brothers, and their father had been in the 
business before them, a fact which they 
regarded as a good and sufficient reason that 
they should continue the enterprise after he 
had ceased to participate in it. 

Suddenly the small man turned and 
whispered something to his companion. 
The idea, whatever it was, seemed to give 
him considerable satisfaction, for he nodded 
his head approvingly. Still true to his réle 
of leader, the smaller rose and went to the 
corner where their illicit merchandise was 
stored. Having broached one of the kegs, 
he poured from it a cup of spirit for the 
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refreshment of the party. It was offered 
first to my mother, who refused it. Then 
to my father, who took a sip and passed it 
on, the others drinking in their turn. From 
that moment matters improved a little, and 
a desultory conversation followed, my father 
and the little man doing most of the talking, 
the others throwing in occasional remarks, 
like the firing of minute guns at sea. Thus 
the night wore on. At length the pauses in 
the conversation grew longer and more 
frequent. The sound of heavy breathing 
resounded through the hut, until only my 
mother remained awake, thinking her own 
thoughts, which, it may be supposed, were far 
from being of the most pleasant description. 
Poor Queen, though she lived for many 
years after our flight, she never fully re- 
covered from the shock of that dreadful 
time. The recollection of those days 
remained a nightmare to her until the end, 
and it is remembered that in her last delirium 
she fancied herself back in the hut, with her 
children crouching by her side. 

As soon as it was light next morning we 
ate a hasty meal and then prepared to con- 
tinue our journey. It was a white world 
that we looked upon when we opened the 
door. Fortunately snow was no longer 
falling, but it had been doing so all night, 
and every sign of the path by which we had 
approached the hut had entirely disappeared. 
A consultation had taken place earlier be- 
tween the innkeeper and the smugglers, the 
result of which was an offer on their part to 
assist in the work of conducting us to the 
frontier, which, needless to say, was only too 
gladly accepted. Accordingly, as soon as 
day was sufficiently advanced, we bade the 
hut good-bye and set out on the last stage of 
our momentous journey. A strong breeze 
was still blowing across the snow, and, as we 
were soon to discover, it cut like a knife. 
When we had decided upon the route the 
little man went on ahead, in order, so he 
explained, to spy out the country, and to 
make sure that we did not fall into a trap. 
As on the previous afternoon, the big inn- 
keeper carried me, and one of the smugglers 
did the same at intervals for Max, while the 
other helped my mother and her woman 
whenever the path became more difficult 
than usual. It was perhaps as well that we 
had their assistance, for, as we soon found, 
the road we were following, if road it could be 
valled, was far from being an easy one. For 
the first few miles it lay along the mountain 
side, then by a long and gradual descent to 
the valley below. For the women of our 





party it proved even more trying than that 
of the previous day ; but, with the assistance 
of the guides, it was in the end safely accom- 
plished, and we stood upon the plain, only a 
matter of ten or a dozen miles from safety. 
Even that short distance, however, contained 
a sufficiency of dangers. On one occasion 
we were within an ace of stumbling upon a 
camp of gipsies, on another we discovered 
that we were being followed by three men 
whose intentions could scarcely have been 
conducive to the end we had in view. It 
was within half a mile of the border, how- 
ever, and just when we were beginning to 
deem ourselves safe, that we received the 
greatest shock. We had left the fields behind 
us, and had entered a small wood, when the 
little man, who, as usual, was leading the way, 
suddenly stopped and held up his hand_ to 
the others not to advance. Then he crept 
forward to discover, if possible, of what the 
danger consisted. He was absent for up- 
wards of ten minutes, and when he returned 
it was with a solemn face. 

“Soldiers,” he whispered ; “ they are rest- 
ing on the far side of the wood.” 

“There are at least a dozen of them,” he 
replied in answer to a question of my father’s. 
“They are eating a meal, and have not 
unsaddled, so that they will go on when 
they have rested.” 

Comforting as this last assurance was, we 
dared not place too much reliance on it. If 
the men were really searching for us, as we 
felt sure they were, it was more than likely 
that they would make an examination of the 
wood before leaving it. In that case we 
could scarcely fail to be captured. My father 
pointed this out to the innkeeper, whom he 
still regarded as the leader of the party. 

“We must hope for the best, your 
Majesty,” that stalwart individual replied. 
“They have not caught us yet.” 

I can see the whole scene now, the white 
trees, the snow-covered ground, and the 
anxious faces of our party as we clustered 
together in the most sheltered spot we could 
find. While we were deliberating snow once 
more began to fall in heavy flakes. It was 
the only touch that was wanting to complete 
our misery, and [ heard my mother give a 
heavy sigh, as if her endurance were giving 
way under the strain placed upon it. 

“Go back again,” said my father to the 
little man, “and watch them closely. As 
soon as they have finished their meal, and 
you are in a position to divine their inten- 
tions, return and tell us, in order that we 
may know how to act.” 
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The man slipped away in the same noise- 
less fashion as before, and once more we 
settled ourselves down to wait. The snow 
was falling thicker and faster every minute, 
and before the man had been absent ten 
minutes his footmarks were completely 
hidden. Of all the trials to which we were 
subjected during those three terrible days, I 
fancy that time of waiting was the worst. 
Wewere cold, tired, 
hungry, and = in 
immediate danger. 
Small wonder, 
therefore, that 
everything seemed 
hopeless to us. 
Years afterwards, 
when [ spoke of it 
to my mother, she 
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Running as fast as his short legs would 
carry him, the little man burst upon our 
group with the alarming intelligence that the 
soldiers were about to search the wood. 
Though we had been expecting it, and were 
even waiting for it, the news came upon us 
like a thunderclap. 

“ What can we do to escape them ?”’ cried 
my mother, winging her hands in an eestasy 
of terror. Then turning to my father 
she continued, ‘ Whatever happens they 
must not take the children. Save them 
at any hazard.” 

Even in that moment of danger she 
gave no thought to herself. It will always 

remain my firm conviction that she 

would have yielded up her own life 

/ joyfully, if by so doing she could have 
been sure of saving ours. 





confessed that at “There is nothing for it 
the time she did - but for us to hide in the 
not expect to cross ~ Ss trees and take our 
the border alive. 


Hitherto she had 
borne up as bravely 
as any woman could 
do; how, however, 
her fortitude gave 
Way. To me. it 
was all one long 
bewilderment. Ac- 
customed as I was 
to be treated as a 
king’s son, used to 
all the luxuries that 
rank and wealth 
can bestow, I could 
only imperfectly 
realise the change 
in our position. 
The guard turned 
out and saluted me 
when I entered the 
Palace gates, my 
name Was even 
associated with one 
of the crack regi- 
ments — Prince 
Paul’s Own Hus- 
sars. How was it, then, I asked myself, that 
the self-same troops were engaged in hunting 
instead of protecting us? It was a riddle I 
could not answer, try how I would, and my 
mother’s explanation, that it was because 
they hated her, served to intensify rather 
than to dispel my bewilderment. I was 
about to interrogate Max, on whose wisdom 
I was accustomed to rely, on the subject, 
when we were suddenly called to action. 





‘*Running as fast as his short legs would carry him.” 


chance,” began my father, for once coming 
forward with a suggestion. “If we are 
perfectly quiet, and the snow covers our 
tracks, it is just possible that they may not 
become aware of our presence.” 

In order that you may understand the 
value of the idea, it should be explained that 
the trees of which the wood was composed 
were a species of pine—I cannot recall their 
botanical name-—with long, low branches that 
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stretched out and touched the ground on 
every side. It was within the bounds of 
possibility that if we scrambled in among 
the snow-laden boughs and crouched down 
our presence might not be observed, but it 
was a very slender chance upon which to 
trust our lives. However, within a few 
seconds of the man’s sounding the alarm we 
were all stowed away out of sight. I 
scrambled into a tree with my mother and 
Max. My father, Gabriel, and my mother’s 
woman were hidden in another, while the 
remainder of the party distributed themselves 
as best they could. Then followed another 
interval of suspense, during which we ex- 
pected to hear every moment the tramp of 
the soldiers’ chargers on the snow, and to 
find a lance come driving into the tree to 
turn us out. With anxious eyes we watched the 
tell-tale footmarks on the ground, knowing 
that upon them our lives depended. Heaven 
be thanked, however, the snow was falling 
fast, and every second’s delay meant a greater 
chance of safety. A quarter of an hour went 
by and still the troopers did not come. The 
delay was difficult to account for. Had the 
man made a mistake when he had said that 
he had seen them preparing to search the 
wood? I had turned my face up to my 
mother’s, and was about to address a remark 
to her on the subject, when a look of terror 
flashed into her face, and she clapped 
her hand upon my mouth to prevent my 
speaking. It was well that she did so, for 
looking through the branches I saw coming 
towards us, and not a dozen paces distant, a 
stalwart cavalry man, mounted upon a bay 
horse. He was covered by a heavy cloak 
and had a bundle of hay tied behind his 
saddle. As he rode towards the tree in 
which we were hidden he hummed a song 
the words of which we could plainly dis- 
tinguish. That he noticed nothing unusual 
about the ground, and that he was not 
troubling himself very much on our account, 
was as plain as his appearance there. At any 
rate, he passed us without becoming aware 
how close we were to him. A moment later 
we heard him call to his companion to know 
if he had discovered anything. 

“T’vye got the ague, I believe,” the other 
answered. “That's all I’ve found. I wish 
his Majesty had discovered it instead of me.” 

“He’s worse off than you are, I'll be 
bound,” returned the first speaker, with a 
considerable amount of truth. “ For my 
part, I wouldn’t change places with him.” 

Then the voice of the officer in command 
interrupted them. Five minutes later they 
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had left the wood and were on their way 
along the road upon the other side. We 
were saved! But it was some time before 
we recovered from our fright. 

An hour later we crossed the border, and 
in less than two hours we had placed our- 
selves under the protection of King George 
of Gota. Our leavetaking of the brave 
innkeeper and his equally brave friends the 
smugglers was of an affectionate description. 
For once my father dropped his cynicism 
and spoke his mind direct. My mother added 
her thanks to his, and distributed her rings 
among the men in token of the gratitude 
she felt for the service they had rendered us. 
If we had no other friends in Pannonia, we 
at least possessed four that we knew we might 
depend upon. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Ar the end of the previous chapter I described 
our arrival in the Kingdom of Gota, and the 
farewell we took of the men who had risked 
so much to bring about our safe arrival 
there. 

As it transpired, we arrived only just in 
time, for two days later my mother was taken 
seriously ill, and for upwards of a month lay 
at Death’s door. During that time the news 
we received from Pannonia was far from 
being satisfactory. The Prime Minister, the 
Count von Marquart, who still remained 
staunch to my father, had done his best to 
reduce the country’s affairs to something like 
order ; but his efforts were in vain. In con- 
sequence he was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat to his country seat, and to leave it to 
its own devices. Trading on the popularity 
he believed himself to enjoy, the Prince of 
Lilienhéhe returned from exile and, assisted 
by certain notorious enemies of the Romanyi 
dynasty, made a vigorous attempt to seize 
the throne. He also was disappointed in 
his endeavour, for the country would have 
neither a Lilienhéhe nor a Romanyi. What 
it wanted was a republic of the French and 
American description, and a republic, in hot 
haste, it was determined to have. As a result, 
the Prince followed our example and crossed 
the border with as much despatch as possible. 

As soon as my mother was convalescent 
it became necessary to arrive at some sort of 
an understanding as to what our future was 
to be. To return to our own country was 
out of the question; for many reasons, too 
numerous to mention, it was impossible for 
us to remain in Gota ; while the neighbouring 
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kingdoms were equally unsafe. It was King 
George himself, our host, who solved the 
problem for us. As a result, my tenth birth- 
day found us on English soil. Nowhere 
else in Europe could we hope to be so safe, 
and the affection I feel for that country (an 
affection which I have always been eager to 
acknowledge) may be said to have originated 
at the moment we set foot upon her shores. 
It is just possible the popular excitement 
which attended our arrival may still be 
remembered. As a matter of fact, I have 
in my possession to-day some volumes of the 
illustrated papers, describing the various 
incidents connected with our appearance in 
the country. We were welcomed by the 
country at large, while, with characteristic 
generosity, a Royal residence was placed at 
our disposal until we should be in a posi- 
tion to find one for ourselves. This done, 
however, we settled down to the enjoyment 
of a quiet country life, and to wait until the 
course of events should make it possible for 
us to return to Pannonia once more. The 
change in our affairs proved exactly to my 
father’s taste. He was no longer worried 
with the cares and responsibilities of king- 
ship, but was able to give himself up entirely 
to the studies he so ardently loved. In my 
own heart I believe, during the period of 
years that elapsed before nis death, he had 
but one real fear, and that was the dread lest 
affairs should right themselves in Pannonia, 
and he be called upon to resume his old life. 
With my mother it was altogether different. 
Where he rejoiced at his new-found liberty, 
she chafed and worried about the change in 
our lives. She could not forget that she was 
a king’s wife and a king’s daughter, and that 
in England we were exiles, turned out of our 
country and defrauded of our just rights. 
Where he scarcely spoke of his old life, and 
took but small interest in the country of his 
birth, she was invariably well informed as to 
all that occurred. She was fighting for her 
children’s rights, and declared that she could 
never rest or know any peace’ of mind until 
we had come to our own again. Alas! for 
her happiness, poor soul, she did not live to 
see that day. 

To Max and myself, accustomed as we 
were to the excitement of a Court, the new 
life came as a decided and by no means 
welcome change. It was not long, however, 
before we became reconciled to it, and by 
the time we had been a year in England we 


could not only speak the language fluently, 
but were t> all appearances veritable sons of 
the soil. 


It was a quiet life we led, but not 
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an aimless one. The best of tutors were 
engaged for us, and the smallest detail of 
our studies was attended to by my mother 
with scrupulous exactness. We learnt to 
play cricket and football, to fence and box, 
like English boys; and, in order that our 
military education should not be neglected, 
it was decided that, as soon as we were old 
enough, Max and I should enter the British 
Army, for which my mother entertained the 
greatest admiration. “ The training,” she 
was accustomed to say, “ will prove of the 
greatest value to them when they return to 
Pannonia.” And that seemed to settle it. 
Strangely enough, however, Max did not 
hail the arrangement with the delight that 
she had expected him to show. For some 
reason, as he grew up his disposition seemed 
to change. He, who was at first a head- 
strong, impulsive boy, was developing into a 
silent and almost taciturn young man. The 
notion that he would not succeed to the 
throne of his ancestors, which he had con- 
ceived as a boy, now returned to him with 
renewed force. It grew with him, and 
thrived upon the thoughts that fostered it. 
One little incident will be sufficient to show 
the hold this strange idea had upon him. 
He was nineteen at the time ; I was scarcely 
sixteen. In appearance he was a tall, fine- 
looking young fellow, with clean-cut features, 
dark, resolute eyes, and black hair that he 
wore in a somewhat foreign fashion. While 
he was to all intents and purposes a man, I 
was still a boy, fairly well grown, it is true, 
perhaps somewhat advanced for my years, 
but in many respects as inferior to Max as a 
child of six is to a lad of twelve. 

“ My dear,” said my father one morning, 
addressing my mother, when we sat at 
breakfast, which, en passant, we took together 
in the homely English fashion, “ I have re- 
ceived a letter that you will doubtless 
consider of some importance. The Count 
von Marquart is in England, and with your 
permission will pay us a visit to-day. May 
[ instruct Beckerstein to telegraph that you 
will receive him ?” 

A look of pleasure came into my mother’s 
face. What did Marquart’s presence in 
England mean? Did it foretell a change 
in our lives? She hastened to assure my 
father that it would give ler the utmost 
pleasure to see the old minister who had 
served our house so faithfwly. I thought 
of the Chancellor as I had last seen him, 
bending over my mother’s hand as he bade 
her good-bye in the street beyond the Palace 
that terrible night on which we had fled 
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from the capital, and informed her, in 
answer to her question, that I remembered 
him perfectly. Strangely enough, the en- 
thusiasm which took possession of my mother 
and myself did not extend to my father and 
Max. The former, ! am inclined to think, 
dreaded lest the Count’s presence meant the 
commencement of an intrigue which would 
eventually land him in Pannonia; but Max’s 
reception of the news I am altogether at a 
loss to understand. The fact, however, 
remained, that the Count was in England, 
and that in a few hours we should see him 
once more. 

For the remainder of the time that 
elapsed before he could be with us my 
mother betrayed the greatest impatience. 
Never before had she been so well disvosed 
towards the old man. 

At last his carriage was seen rolling up 
the drive. Contrary to custom, and perhaps 
to etiquette, we had assembled on the terrace 
before the house to await his arrival. 
Gradually the carriage drew nearer, and at 
last it pulled up at the steps. When the 
servants had opened the door the figure of 
the aged statesman appeared and ascended 
to where we were standing waiting to receive 
him. The time that had elapsed since we 
had last seen him had not played such havoc 
with him as we had expected. His back 
was still as straight, his glance as piercing ; 
his moustache and hair may have been a 
little whiter, but it curled as fiercely as 
before. His age must have bordered close 
upon eighty, but his intellect was as keen as 
in his prime. He saluted my father and 
mother, then turned to Max. I saw his 
eyes wander over him with evident approval, 
taking in and appreciating the details of his 
appearance. “ Here,” doubtless he was say- 
ing to himself, “is a man worthy to be 
called King.” Then he turned to me and 
took my hand. Immediately his expression 
changed and a look of bewilderment spread 
over his face. “Good Heavens! Michael's 
Cross !” I heard him mutter to himself ; and 
I could not have been mistaken, for the 
others of the party heard it also. 

An awkward pause followed, during which 
I thought of that interview with the gipsy 
so many years before. Perhaps Max wasthink- 
ing of it also, for his face grew very hard, 
and I knew by experience that he was battling 
with the temper that was trying to get posses- 
sion of him. Nothing was said on the subject, 
however, and when Marquart had recovered 
his self-possession (why he should have lost 
it I cannot say) we followed our elders into 





the house. Though he endeavoured not to 
show it, L am inclined to believe that my 
father was more touched by his old minister’s 
visit than he would have liked us to suppose. 
At any rate, he forbore to indulge in his 
usual fits of cynicism. Though at dinner 
that evening he did not once refer to 
Pannonia, I feel certain a large portion of 
his thoughts were with her. Indeed, all 
things considered, it could scarcely have been 
otherwise. Since the establishment of the 
republic the old Chancellor had held aloof 
from public affairs. Nothing would induce 
him to take any part in the new state of 
things. “'They heve mounted their horse of 
folly’ he had observed when he had been 
approached on the sabject ; “let them ride 
it toaeath. J, for cne, will not attempt to 
stop them.” With that he had retired to his 
castle at Friede!bain and had sat himself down 
to work out his logarithms and to wait for 
the old order to reassert itself. This he con- 
fidently believed would some day come to pass. 

After dinner my father and Marquart 
withdrew to the former’s study, while Max 
and I joined our mother in the drawing- 
room. Her lady-in-waiting—for, though we 
were in exile, we still preserved the semblance 
of a Court —was reading to her ; but when we 
entered, at a signal from my mother she 
stopped and put away her book. It was 
easily seen that the former had been upset by 
something, for when we spoke to her her 
thoughts seemed far away, and she answered 
With a hesitation that was by no means usual 
to her. Another thing struck me as re- 
markable, and that was her treatment of Max. 
They had not quarrelled —indeed, I had never 
known them do such a thing—and yet her 
behaviour towards him seemed based on 
something that I could not for the life of me 
understand. It was as if she were trying to 
make up to him for an unintentional wrong 
that she had done him, and which she feared 
he might not forgive. 

To add further to this strange state of 
affairs, the more amiable she was towards him 
the more ill at ease did he become with her. 
He seemed restless, discontented, and yet 
particularly anxious to be on friendly terms 
with myself, the one person of all others, after 
what had happened that afternoon, by whom 
he might have been forgiven had he ignored. 
I could not understand it all, and the more I 
thought of it the more it troubled me. 
Surely Max did not imagine that I deemed 
it likely I should ever ascend the throne ? 
I could not believe that he would be so 
foolish as to attach any credence to the old 
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superstition concerning the Michael Cross, 
or that even if he did he would be weak 
enough to allow it to embitter his life. 

If I live to be a hundred I shall not for- 
get that evening, every detail connected 
with which, as I have shown, is engraved 
upon my memory. It was considerably 
after ten o’clock before my father and 
Marquart joined us in the drawing-room. 
The former seemed in excellent spirits, the 
latter scarcely so happy. Doubtless he had 
come expecting to find his old master pining 
to be back in his own country once more. 
His shrewd common sense, however, must 
have shown him, before they had been very 
long together, that this was far from being 
the case. He found him contented with his 
lot, and far from desirous of again ‘aking 
up the load of responsibility he had been so 
fortunate as to cast off. Knowing nothag 
of the strained state of affairs that had 
existed prior to their entrance, Marquart 
must not be blamed if he unwittingly 
intensified the unpleasantness of the situ- 
ation. He seated himself beside my mother, 
and talked with her of bygone days, and of 
friends of whom she had long lost sight, 
thus raising a train of thoughts in her mind 
that could only give birth to hopes she must 
have felt in her heart would never now be 
realised. It was noticeable also that the 
Count’s eyes wandered continually in my 
direction. In consequence I did not appear 
at my best. Knowing that Max was watch- 
ing me, and that my mother was nervous on 
his account, I would have given anything to 
have been able to slip quietly from the room, 
and not make my appearance in public again 
until Marquart had left the house. This, 
however, was out of the question. The 
Count was our guest and it behoved me to 
remain with him. How thankful, therefore, 
I was when the time arrived for us to say 
good-night I must leave you to imagine. In 
silence Max and I made our way to our own 
quarter of the house. I wanted to say 
something to him and yet I did not know 
with what words to approach him. | 
remembered the look I had seen on his face 
that afternoon and dreaded lest an explosion 
were imminent. Such, however, was not the 
vase. Having reached my bedroom we 
paused to bid each other good-night. Then 
Max put his hand on my shoulder and looked 
sadly down at me. There was an expression 
upon his face that I had never seen there 
before. It told me that he had battled with 
himself, and that, after a severe struggle, bis 
better nature had come out triumphant. 
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“Poor old Paul!” he said in a kindlier 
tone than I think he had ever yet spoken to 
me. “Come what may, we will be friends. 
Whatever the future may have in store for 
us, we will not quarrel—will we? Shall 
we swear to that?” 

“Of course we will be friends, Max !” 
I answered. “ We'll never be anything 
else, huppen what may. Why should we?” 

He did not answer my question, but shook 
me by the hand, and then, with a little 
sigh, turned and went along the corridor to 
his own room, while I went into mine, vainly 
trying to arrive at an understanding of the 
situation. One thing, at any rate, was cer- 
tain. Max and I had agreed not to quarrel. 
Yet instinctively [ felt that it had cost him 
something to speak to me as he had done. 
Poor Max! poor Max! I have known 
many men, but few such honest hearts as 
yours ! 

A few minutes later I was in bed, but, as 
I soon discovered, not to sleep. The stirring 
events of the day had exercised a greater 
effect upon my brain than I had imagined. 
My interview with Max was still too fresh 
in my memory to permit of my settling down 
to slumber. My heart was upbraiding me 
for not having met his advances with a 
greater show of warmth. While he had 
been all generosity to me, it struck me 
that I had been almost cold to him. How 
devoutly I wished that Marquart had never 
come to England at all! Unconsciously, 
it is true, he had done his best to estrange 
my brother and myself ; he had put all sorts 
of thoughts in my mother’s head that had 
better not have been there ; and for what 
purpose ? For the life of me I could not 
tell. What a strange world it is, after all, 
and what blind bats we mortals may con- 
sider ourselves! While I was fretting and 
worrying because Max was unhappy, Destiny 
was slowly moving forward her chessmen, 
in the ranks of which we none of us knew 
what parts we were to play. Looking back 
at that time I am struck by two strange 
facts. If my mother could see sufficiently 
far into the future to entertain vague fears 
upon Max’s account, and the latter, fore- 
warned by Fate, perhaps, thought it necessary 
to make me swear that we should ever re- 
main friends, how was it that they could not 
see further ? Had they done so Max would 
have—— But there, we could not see, so 
what more remains to be said? Let me 
return, therefore, to the point at which I 
broke off. 

I had retired to rest for upwards of an 
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hour when I caught the sound of a door 
being shut further along the corridor, and 
a moment later of a soft footfall outside 
my room. I wondered whose it could be, 
for there was no room save Max’s and my 
own in that quarter of the house, and I did 
not know of anyone who would be likely to 
visit it. As I listened the footfalls were 
accompanied by something that was very 
like a sob. I could restrain my curiosity no 
longer, but, springing from my bed, opened 
the door and looked out. A figure was 
making its way towards the main portion of 
the house, and one glance was sufficient to 
show me that it was my mother. She had 
been to Max’s room and was returning to 
her own, weeping bitterly. Had there been 
the remotest chance of my catching her, I 
should have run after her and attempted to 
comfort her, but it was too late. Feeling 
as if I were the cause of her unhappiness I 
returned to bed and once more set to work, 
to try and unravel the mystery that sur- 
rounded us. Had I been able to guess what 
the future had in store for us I might have 
been able to set it right. I wonder if I 
should have had the pluck to do so? In 
my own heart I like to think it possible. 


CHAPTER V. 


SomE time elapsed, after Von Marquart’s 
visit, before our family returned to its old 
peaceful routine. As I have already said, 
my father was haunted with a vague fear 
that the republic might be only shortlived, 
and that, in consequence, he might be called 
upon to resume his duties; on the other 
hand, my mother hoped and prayed that 
what he feared might speedily come to 
pass. It was not until nearly a year had 
passed, and nothing had resulted from it, 
that she realised how unimportant his visit 
had been. During that period, however, 
several remarkable changes had taken place 
in our lives. Max had joined his regiment, 
the 123rd Lancers, some time before, and 
Was now quartered in the Midlands, while I 
was to embark upon my quest for military 
distinction as soon as I should be old enough 
for a commission. Eventually I was gazetted 
to a lieutenancy in her Majesty’s Household 
Cavalry. This necessitated my living in 
town—a distinct change from the quiet 
country life I had hitherto led. I was fortu- 
nate in being kindly received by my brother 
officers, and, as my father and mother’s many 
friends went out of their way to show me 
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attention, it may be taken for granted that I 
was about as satisfied with my lot in life as a 
man could well be. Pannonia seemed slip- 
ping every day further into the background, 
and there were even times when I was 
scarcely conscious of her existence. Strangely 
enough, my mother, upon whom Time was 
steadily laying his hand, seemed to be aban- 
doning the notion that we should return, 
and to be resigning herself to the idea that 
England was likely to be her home for the 
remainder of her existence. And that leads 
me to venture upon a little piece of moralising, 
the first and last, I trust, I shall indulge in. 
We are led to believe by the doctors that 
once in every seven years our physical being 
undergoes a change. Might this not be so 
in other matters? Be that as it may, there 
is certainly a strange concurrence in numbers. 
I was eight years old when the gipsy woman 
told me my fortune, and brought about the 
first trouble between Max and myself; I was 
sixteen When Von Marquart made his appear- 
ance in England, and marked another epoch 
in my life; and if the line of coincidence 
may be followed further, I might also observe 
that I was twenty-four when the third, and, 
perhaps, in a certain sense the most im- 
portant epoch in my life occurred, for the 
reason that so many issues developed from it. 
At the same time I must confess it is not a 
subject upon which I care to dwell for any 
length of time. It has both a pleasant and 
a painful side, and while I am willing to 
state that it has proved my greatest blessing, 
[ am also bound to admit that it has inflicted 
upon me a wound the scar of which Time 
will never be able to obliterate. And this 
brings me to another argument. Surely it 
must have struck you how often the greatest 
events find their origin in the simplest things. 
Let me supply an instance. John Noakes, a 
village mechanic, drops in one Sunday after- 
noon, having nothing better to do, to take a 
cup ,of tea with Matthew Stoakes, whose 
daughter Jane, by the way, boasts a pretty 
face and a comely figure. Hitherto John 
has never thought of sweethearting, or, indeed, 
of anything else but his carpenter’s bench 
and his bit of garden behind the cottage. 
Somehow this afternoon, however, he feels 
impelled towards his neighbour’s house. He 
old Matthew, to while away the time, 
reads to the assembled company a letter he 
has received from a brother in Australia. 
Though the writer himself would not appear 
to have done as well as he could have wished, 
he relates with fine descriptive touches the 
wealth other men have accumulated in that 
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Eldorado of the South. John goes home 
with a notion at the back of his head that 
he, too, would like to try his luck there. 
The idea grows and flourishes. Eventually 
he sets sail for the Antipodes, and for upwards 
of thirty years nothing more is heard of him. 
When he returns to England after this long 
lapse of time he is several times a millionaire, 
and in a position to purchase half the country- 
side, which he promptly does. He plumes 
himself upon his shrewdness, and talks of his 
business capacity to his fellow justices; he 
quite forgets, however, that, had it not been 
for that chance visit to old Matthew's house 
that sunny Sunday afternoon, and the letter 
that was read to him there, he might still be 
planing at his bench, a poorer and, in every 
respect, a humbler man. And so, gentle 
reader, I venture to suggest, it is with all of 
us. However we may be born, whatever may 
come to us from other people, there is always 
one little chance permitted us, and according 
as we seize it or neglect it, so it will make or 
mar our lives. Mine came to me in a quite 
unexpected fashion, and I must leave you to 
discover for yourselves in what manner [ 
treated it, and what befell me and mine in 
consequence. 

It has been popularly supposed, and even 
by those who should surely know better, that 
her Majesty’s household troops have no 
other occupation in life than to act as escorts 
to Royal carriages, to take part in public 
processions, and to sit like statues upon their 
chargers in the cubby-holes that ornament 
the gateway of the Horse Guards. A certain 
popular novelist has gone further, and has 
accused their officers of being as luxuriously 
housed as young duchesses, of breaking the 
hearts of beautiful ladies-in-waiting, and of 
committing various other petty sins, very 
charming no doubt in themselves, but much 
too improper for me to mention here. How- 
ever that may be, I am prepared to state that 
my military duties were of a somewhat more 
arduous nature. Relaxations there were, it 
is true, and of the most pleasant description, 
and he would have been indeed hard to 
satisfy who could not have been contented 
with them: nevertheless, the fact remains 
that our lives were not so easy as many 
people were wont to declare. , 

Despite a certain witty diplomatist’s asser- 
tion that Paris is pre-eminently ‘the city 
of pretty women, while London is that of 
beautiful wives,” I am prepared to contend 
that never in any other part of Europe 
(Pannonia, for politic reasons, of course 
excepted) have I seen so many lovely 





women gathered together at one time as in 
the foggy metropolis of England. At the 
risk of being considered conceited, I must 
admit their kindness to myself. A heart less 
susceptible to their fascinations could not 
have failed to have been broken a dozen 
times in each successive season. As for me, 
I gave in at once without a struggle, and 
did not utter even a cry for mercy. “ It’s 
a good thing for you that your position 
protects you,” said one of our majors one 
afternoon as we drove to town together from 
Hurlingham. ‘ Had it been otherwise, you 
would have been caught long since.” 

A certain young unmarried American had 
been present that afternoon, and I am not 
going to say that there had not been some 
excuse for his admonition. At the same 
time I would not admit that he was right. 
To have done so would have been to deprive 
myself of a considerable amount of pleasure 
in the future. 

“ My dear fellow,” I answered, “ when 
Providence vouchsafes one such opportuni- 
ties, it would be scarcely respectable on a 
mere mortal’s part to neglect them. Miss 
Gedge was kind enough this afternoon to tell 
me that she ‘just fuirly adore! princes, and 
after an invitation of that description what 
could one do but make oneself as agreeable 
as possible ? Put yourself in my place and 
see what you would do ?” 

* Not if I know it,” he replied. ** I would 
not run such a risk for the world.” 

Favoured though I had been, I was happy 
enough, so far, not to have been smitten 
by the bow-boy’s dart, and with this little 
explanation I will proceed to narrate the 
incident to which it ts the prelude. 

The week in question had been an excep- 
tionally busy one. We had a field-day at 
Wormwood Scrubs on Monday ; a regimental 
polo match at Hurlingham on Tuesday ; a 
mess dinner to the Hereditary Prince of 
Liedenvald on Wednesday ; while on Thurs- 
day there was a garden-party at Marlborough 
House, a State dinner at Buckingham Palace, 
and dances at no less than four houses after- 
wards, When [ opened my eyes in the 
morning it was with the feeling that I had 
a vast amount of work to get through before 
I should be able to close them again. How 
little [ imagined the variety of emotions to 
which I was to be subjected before that event 
could take place! That afternoon, at the 
last moment, I was detained at the barracks 
for some little time; in consequence it was 
considerably past four o’clock before I entered 
the gates of Marlborough House. Having 
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paid my respects to the most charming 
hostess in England, if not in the world, | 
crossed the lawn in search of acquaintances. 
Seated under a tree | discovered my kind 
friend the Duchess of Laverstock. 
talking to the 

the moment, but 


She was 
Ambassador at 
kind enough to 
receive me very 
graciously. 
The good fairy 


Russian 
was 


** Talked with her of bygone days.” 


at her birth had bestowed upon her Grace 
the rare gift—and, believe me, it is a rare 
one—of being able to make the person to 
Whom she was speaking think that the 
amuscment of the moment would be leather 
and prunella to her, but for his or her 
participation im 1b. 

“You are late, Prince Paul,” she said, 
moving her parasol a little, in order to shade 
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appreciate. 
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her face. “I have been expecting you for 
the last half-hour.” 

“Am I to be flattered by your interest, or 
grieved at your disappointment ? ” I replied, 
seating myself beside her. ‘ Perhaps you 
will decide for me. In any case, could you 
not induce the Duke to bring in a Bill to 
ameliorate the conditions of lieutenants in 


her Majesty’s household cavalry? Think 
how they have worked us this week. It will 
take at least three 


months’ leave to put 
me on my feet again.” 
The Duchess langhed 
good-humouredly. 
“You must dine 
with us and give him 
your ideas on the 
subject,” she said. 
“He is always ready 
ab a moment’s notice 
to break a lance with 
the War Office. In 
the meantime [ am 
going to talk seriously 
to you. [have brought 
a young friend with 
me to-day to whom 
you must really be 
introduced. If you 
had come to my ball 
last night, as you 
should have done, you 
would have met her. 
How was it that you 
did not put in an 
appearance ? ” 
‘Respect the claims 
of hospitality, Duchess, 
if you will do noth- 
ing else,” I answered. 
“Cousin Wilhelm of 
Liedenvald was dining 
with us, and I could not 
getaway. But who is 
this friend whom you 
are so anxious I should 
mect? You have 
roused my curiosity.” 
“Ts it really in my 
power to do that?” she retorted. “ You 
have at last paid me a compliment I can 
But let us walk across the lawn; 
I fancy we shall find her at the further end. 
I saw her a few minutes since, walking with 
Lord Newmarket. I only hope he has not 
been regaling her with any of his sporting 


reminiscences. It was Mary Bethbridge, I 


think, who declared that, when she was 
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staying at Markingdale, even the wording of ' I returned. ‘The whole scene rises before 
the family prayers reeked of the stables.” my eyes at this moment. What an age has 
Talking in this strain the amiable lady elapsed since then !” 
led me across the lawn towards a group of The Duchess and Lord Newmarket, who 


people who were clustered near the band. were kindly souls, strolled away, leaving us 
She was on the look-out for her friend, but 
who that friend was I am prepared to admit 
I had not the slightest idea. As all the 
world is, or should be, aware, the Duchess of 
Laverstock is an inveterate matchmaker. It 
is said that at their place in Devonshire she 
allows such of her farm servants as are 
bachelors a month to chcose a sweetheart, 
six months to court in, a week to propose in, 
another month in which to marry, and—well, 
the long and the short of it is that since 
there were reasons of State why she could 
not do me an injury in that respect, I could 
not understand why she should have been 30 
eager to find the lady in question. Putting 
up her glasses she examined the people 
about her attentively. 
“Well, it really is very extraordinary !” 
she said at last. “I felt sure I saw her 
standing here only a few moments ago. Ah4 
there she is!) Come this way, Prince, and 
remember that you are to behave yourself 
very nicely, under pain of my severest dis- 
pleasure.” 
So saying she led the way towards a lady 
and a gentleman who had hitherto been 
hidden from our sight by the fashionable 
crowd. The man I recognised immediately, 
but his companion I could not remember 
ever to have seen before. One thing was 
certain—she was a wonderfully beautiful 
girl, She was exquisitely dressed, and carried 
herself with a distinction that raise] her 
above the level of the other beauties. I 
seemed to know her face, and yet I could 
not recall where I had seen it before. Then, 
in a flash, I remembered. 
* Princess Ottilie !” I began, as soon as we 
stood face to face. 
The Duchess stared at me in surprise. 
“Can it be possible that you know each 
other?” she cried. “I had quite made up 
my mind that you had not met, and I was 
hoping to do you both a charitable action.” 
Turning to the girl before me I said, 
“ You are the Princess Ottilie, are you 
not ?’ 
“ Yes,” she answered ; “and if I am 
not mistaken you are Prince Paul of 
Pannonia. Do you remember that 
dreadful day when the horses ran away 
and nearly killed me at your Palace _ <j 
cates 2” . ; 


“Ts it likely I shall ever forget it?” 










































“She had been to Max’s room and was weeping bitterly.” 
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together. I looked again at the girl; really 
she was remarkably beautiful. There could 
be no sort of doubt about that. I had never 
seen anyone in my life half so fair. 

“Can we not discover a couple of chairs, 
and try to recall some other impressions ?” | 
inquired. 

“Tt would be very pleasant,” she replied, 
and we accordingly strolled away together. 

“Tf I may be allowed to say so, you have 
altered a great deal since I last saw you,” I 
began, when we had found our chairs and 
had seated ourselves upon them. 

“ And perhaps I might return the compli- 
ment,” she continued. ‘ How strange it 
seems that we should meet here! Does it 
not 7” 

“Very strange, indeed,” I answered. 
“You have not been back to Pannonia 
since that dreadful time ? ” 

As I said it the folly of the remark became 
apparent to me. Was it not my own father 
who had sent the Prince of Lilienhéhe into 
exile? And had not the latter, as soon 
as the Romanyi dynasty was overthrown, 
stepped into the breach and attempted to 
seize the throne for himself ? That for the 
moment I had embarrassed her I could see. 
However, she evaded it with a cleverness 
that showed she was not wanting in that 
rarest of all gifts, tact. 

“We have been living in England for the 
last seven years,” she said, with a candour 
that concealed her real feelings. ‘“ My 
father declares that he is getting too old to 
move about, and sometimes I think he will 
never cross the Channel again.” 

I did not say so to her, though I thought 
it, that I deemed it a fortunate thing, not 
only for himself, but also for Pannonia, that 
he had come to so sensible a conclusion. 
How foolish and futile the whole business 
appeared when looked at through the dimin- 
ishing glass of years! The feud between the 
two families, the constant quarrels, the 
scarcely veiled hatred on both sides, and 
then the last outbreak and its consequences ! 
My father had sent Lilienhéhe into exile, 
only to follow, himself, a few days later. 
And now, strangest part of all, here was I, 
Paul of Pannonia, talking to Obttilie of 
Lilienh6dhe in the garden of the Heir- 

Apparent to the Throne that had given 
us both shelter. When Fate takes it into 
her head to jest she does not do so in a 
half-hearted fashion. 

After a little while I inquired how it was 
that I had not met her before. 

“T was only presented last year,” she 
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answered. ‘And this season we were late 
in coming to town. Indeed, had it not been 
for the Prince of Liedenvald’s visit to 
England, I doubt very much whether we 
should have come at all.” 

For once in my life I was grateful to my 
cousin Wilhelm. 

Really she was beautiful. I remembered 
what a dainty, fragile child she had seemed 
that day when I had led her, hand in hand, 
after the accident, to see the statues in the 
Great Hall at Pannonia. In that respect 
she had scarcely altered. Her beauty seemed 
of a different description to any I had met 
before. Her skin was so transparent, her 
hands and feet so small, her head so daintily 
poised, that the most fastidious critic could 
scarcely have discovered a fault inher. 
Later on she inquired for Max, and I fur- 
nished her with a faithful description of him, 
trying to make her realise what a splendid 
fellow he was. 

* You admire him as much as ever, I can 
see,” she replied. ‘ Your brother is for- 
tunate in having so able a champion.” 

I did not grasp her meaning then, but it 
has become more plain to me since. We 
changed the topic, and after a while, feeling 
that it would not do for me to monopolise 
her altogether, I rose, remarking as I did so 
that I hoped to have the pleasure of meeting 
her again very soon. I ran over the list 
of houses to which I had invitations that 
evening, and inquired whether she was 
likely to be at any one of them. 

“We are going to Lady Cummingdale’s 
musical first,” she said ; “then we go on to 
the Countess of Winterbourne’s dance, and 
afterwards to Lady Basingstoke’s.” 

“Then perhaps I may have the pleasure 
of a dance with you at Winterbourne House?” 
I answered. 

“*T shall be very pleased,” she returned. 

At that moment a tall, handsome man, 
perhaps sixty years of age, with a fierce grey 
moustache and almost snow-white hair, 
crossed the lawn and made his way towards 
us. I did not know him; but I was soon 
to do so, for the Princess Ottilie took a 
step forward to meet him, saying as she 
did so— 

“Papa, let me introduce you to Prince 
Paul of Pannonia.” 

The other gave a start and drew himself 
up to his full height. 

‘T am honoured in being permitted to 
make the acquaintance of his Royal High- 
ness,” he replied, a little stiffly, so I thought. 
“The last time I saw you, sir, was on the 
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day you were baptised. I trust his Majesty 
and the Queen enjoy good health ?” 

I replied to the effect that they were as 
well as could be expected of people of their 
years, and after a few polite nothings made 
my adievx, vaguely wondering what my mother 
would say when she heard of the interview, 
as I had no doubt she very soon would. 

That evening, during the long State dinner 
at Buckingham Palace, I found myself con- 
tinually thinking of the pretty Princess. 
Never had an admirably arranged banquet 
seemed so tedious. I was all anxiety for it 
to be over, in order that I might get away to 
Winterbourne House. At last it came to an 
end, and very soon after I was bowling along 
in my cab towards Carlton Terrace. On 
entering the house I made my way up the 
crowded staircase to the ballroom, where 
dancing was in full swing. Having paid my 
respects to my hostess, I searched the room for 
the Princess Ottilie. At first I could not see 
her, and I was beginning to wonder whether 
she could have arrived, when I discovered 
her dancing with one of the foreign military 
attaches. She was not aware of my pre- 
sence, so I took up a position in an alcove 
and watched her. If she had looked beau- 
tiful that afternoon she was doubly so now. 
I noticed that she was taller than the majority 
of women present, but her figure was so ex- 
quisitely proportioned that the fact at first 
glance was not apparent. The dance over | 
went forward and accosted her. 

“ T hope your dances are not all bespoken, 
Princess,” I said. “I have the liveliest 
recollection of your promise this afternoon.” 

* You may have the next waltz if you 
like,” she answered. ‘ We shall be going 
on to Lady Basingstoke’s in half an hour, so 
that I do not know how many I shall have 
time for here.” 

“Tn that case [ must appropriate this one 
and endeavour to extort another for that 
house also,” I retorted. “ Experience has 
taught me that there is nothing like being 
beforehand in these little affairs.” 

Seeing how matters stood the attache, 
with all the aplomb of a Frenchman, paid 
her a charming compliment and gracefully 
took himself off. We thereupon passed into 
the conservatory together. 

“Ts your father here to-night?” I in- 
quired. “I have not seen him.” 

“ Papa never condescends 
He is probably playing 
I need not 


* No,” said she. 
to attend dances. 
écarté at this moment at his club. 
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describe to you the pleasure it gave him to 
inake your acquaintance this afternoon.” 

I glanced at her to see whether she were 
joking, but her face was as serious as even 
she could wish. Naturally I expressed my 
delight at what she had told me, but I could 
not help believing that she had derived a 
wrong lnpression from her father’s compli- 
ments. The Prince of Lilienhéhe had been 
such a determined foe of my family for so 
many years that I could not see how making 
my acquaintance could possibly afford him 
pleasure. However, I had no time to give to 
the subject then, for the band was playing 
the introduction to the next waltz, and it was 
time to return to the ballroom. 

“Are you tired ?” I inquired, when we 
had made the circuit of the room three or 
four times. 

“* Not in the least,” she answered. “I am 
never tired of waltzing, and, if I may say so, 
you dance beautifully.” 

“T am afraid it is my only accomplish- 
ment,” I replied. 

“7 shall hope to be a better judge of that 
later,” she retorted. “ You must remember 
that, so far, you have told me more concern- 
ing your brother than yourself. Are you 
always so enthusiastic about him and so 
reticent concerning yourself 7” 

“ Always.” 

“Really! In that case I shall be quite 
anxious to see this Admirable Crichton.” 

The waltz was gradually dying down. 
When it had ceased altogether I thanked my 
partner and led her back into the cool con- 
servatory. The admiration I had felt for 
her from the beginning was fast turning to 
enthusiasm. 

Half an hour later I followed her to Lady 
sasingstoke’s house, and when, after another 
delicious waltz, I escorted her to her carriage, 
and was introduced to her chaperon, I was 
as near enchantment as a man could well be. 
Next day I did myself the honour of calling 
at her house and was most graciously re- 
ceived ; next morning I] met her in the Row. 
On the following Monday we met at a dance 
in Eaton Square, on the Tuesday at another 
at Wiltshire House, on Wednesday at the 
State concert at Buckingham Palace, and on 
Thursday and Friday at a multiplicity of 
dances. Take these things into considera- 
tion, and is it necessary for me to add that 
by the end of the week I had disregarded 
the major’s advice, and was head over ears 
in love ? 
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UT there!” said Mrs. 
she had exhausted her stock of 
acrimonious criticism, ‘it’s no use 


Jallard, when 


talking to you, James. Nothing but a sheer 
waste of words.” 

“T was going to suggest that,” 
Mr. Ballard respectfully. 

“There never was but one man in /his 
world.” 

“So I’ve ‘eard you say.” 

“A better and a kinder and a more 
thoughtfuller “usband never existed this side 
of ‘eaven. There’s his portrait,” added 
Mrs. Ballard, pointing to a coloured photo- 
graph of her first mate which hung in a 
heavy gilt frame on the wall.“ That'll 
prove that I’m speaking the truth, if 
nothing else won't.” 

Mr. Ballard’s attention had on previous 
occasions been directed to the portrait, but 
from a natural spirit of obedience he glanced 
at it again. It represented a man with 
a stiff, short beard, which beard the artist 
had painted a pale blue, and this, although 
scarcely credible, seemed in keeping with the 
general style of the picture. Mr. Ballard 
coughed. 

“He knew something,” said Mr. Ballard, 
putting on his braided cap and preparing 
to leave for the Custom House. 

“Gentlemen,” remarked Mrs. 


remarked 


Ballard 
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pointedly, “‘do not as a rule keep their caps 
on indoors.” Mr. Ballard whipped it off 
and looked wearily at a stout watch which 
he took from his trousers pocket. ‘ And 
pray what do you mean, James, by saying 
that he knew something ? ” 

“He knew what he was up to when he 
went out to see his brother in West Australia 
and fell down a mine on his way.” 

“Oh, you low-mannered man !” cried Mrs. 
Ballard hysterically. ‘Oh, you coward ! 
Oh, you slanderer! How dare you say a 
word against my first ? ” 

* J ain’t saying a word against your first, 
my dear,” urged the goaded Mr. Ballard. 
“Tm a-praisin’ of him. I don’t blame him 
for making a clerical error and slipping 

“To think,” moaned young Mrs. Ballard, 
pressing her hands to her neat bodice, “to 
think that I should live to hear this said ! 
To think that I, who’ve lived in Swan Lane 
these four years, keeping the bisness going, 
and getting the news of poor, dear Long’s 
death— bless his heart !--- and then giving way 
and marryin® you—— ” 

“Look “ere, my dear,” said Mr. Ballard, 
with a reasonable air, “s’pose we let bygones 
be bygones! I’m due down at the Custom 
House in five minutes ; let’s give each other 





a kiss—— ” 
Mrs. Ballard gave a little cry of horror. 
“and be friends. Only do try to give 


that first ‘usband of yours a bit of a rest. 
It can’t amuse him being always thrown in 
my face, and I'll take my solemn oath it 
don’t give me no particular pleasure.” 
“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Ballard, patting her 
eyes with the corner of her pink apron, “if 
he was only back again on this earth. 
I never realised what a good man he really 
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gone. I’m quite willing, 
never to speak of him 


was until he was 
James, to agree 
again 4 
“Good !” 
cap again. 
“ But I should be less than mortal if I 
forgot all his kindness and all his ’appy 



















































Mr. Balard, taking up his 


said 


manner.” Mr. Ballard approached his good- 
looking wife to bid her an affectionate 
farewell. “When I compare you 

” 





with him 
“Bah!” sheuted Mr. Ballard, and 
went out slamming the door. 
Mrs. Ballard ran to the 
and watched for him as he 
through the shop, which still 
bore her first married name. 
She heard him say ‘“ Good- 
morning ” to Anne, presiding 
at the counter; heard him go 
down the two whitened 
steps into the cobble- 
stoned lane which led 
from the to 
Lower Thames Street. 
He did not at once 
appear in the narrow _ 
roadway, where scarlet 
warning flags fluttered 
on warehouses, and 
Mrs. Ballard stepped 
briskly on a horsehair 
chair to ascertain the 
reason. Below she saw 
that a telegraph boy 
had arrived—that Mr. 
Ballard was inspecting 
the envelope of the 
telegram curiously, as 
though desirous of 
identifying the sender 
by help of the hand- 
writing. Mrs. Ballard stepped 
down and threw the window up. 
“Open it!” she called. 
Ballard, glancing up at her, 


window 
went 


river 











goodness sake !” 
He folded it carefully and replaced it in 
the envelope. He looked up with an odd 
smile. 
“Seems to be for you,” he said. 
“Then send it up this minute,” 
Mrs. Ballard. ‘“ How dare you 
telegram for me.” 
“You told me to, my dear.” 


ordered 
open a 






















obeyed. 

“Ts it for me or is it for “Mrs. 
you?” she demanded _ insist- 
ently. “Don’t be all day reading it, for 
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“Send it up this minute, or I shall lose 
my temper with you.” 

Anne brought the telegram up with a 
tearful countenance. The girl had been 
reading an affecting story in her weekly 
journal wherein a lady, rather than accept 
the honourable but undesired advances of a 
wealthy nobleman, had decided to become a 
journalist, and Anne had been assisting at 
the pathetic departure from 
the old homestead. Mrs. Ballard 
snatched the telegram 
from her, bidding her 
return at once to the 
‘<>, — little shop below. The 
foreign telegram had 
been handed in at 
Sydney; it was ad- 
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sallard gave a little ery of horror.” 


dressed to Long, Swan Lane, London, and 
contained these words: “Coming home. 
Long.” 

“Oh, Samuel, Samuel!” cried Mrs. Ballard 
fervently, “thou art returning from the dead 
to thy own true and faithful wife.” 

It will be remarked that some slight 
inaccuracy had crept into this delirious and 
romantic statement. For one thing, a lady 
who having lost her first husband thereupon 
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! promptly marries again, cannot in_ strict 

truth claim to have been true and faithful 
to his memory. Nevertheless, this was the 
remark made by Mrs. Ballard ; she followed 
it up in the shop below with many others of 





y like import, so that Anne, round-eyed with 

interest, discovered that by comparison the 

story which she had been re: ading had become 

dull and wanting in spirit. Patrons who 

i called for elastic strings to be fixed to their 
- 


hats, or for twopenny cigars, or for packets 
> of sweets, found themselves served absently : 
for once they were scarcely desired. Mrs. 
Ballard, her good-looking countenance im- 
proved by this sudden arrival of heart- 
bounding news, laughed and cried by turns, 
explaining in lucid intervals to Anne that 
she was the happiest woman in the world, 
that she should never again know trouble ; 
that her future was bright with unspeakable 
joy. 

“1)’ye think, mem,” asked Anne respect- 
fully, ‘ that he'll mind your ’aving gone and 
got married again 7” 

Mrs. Ballard, for the moment checked by 
this inquiry, speedily recovered herself. 

“He was a man of wonderful common 
sense and extr’ording amiability of temper, 
. Anne.” 

“So I’ve ’eard you tell master, mem.” 

“And when I show him the letters and 
what not that we had, announcing his fatal 
accident, why, he'll excuse everything. 
Besides,” here Mrs. Ballard glanced coyly 
at the square of unframed looking-glass in 
the corner of the little shop, “ besides, he'll 
be so overjoyed to see me that E 

“ Whenever,” said Anne, as her mistress 
stopped, “in a book I read about anybody 
being drowned or being carried off for dead 
by brigands, or falling over a _ deadly 
precipice, then I’m always jolly well sure 
they'll turn up again sooner or later.” 

“T wonder whether he’s made money ? ” 

“Didn't waste much of it over his tele- 
gram, mem. It'll be a terrible blow for 
master, won't it? Like being left a 
widower.” 

“T shall "ave to make up his clothes ina 
bundle, Anne, and you must carry ’em down 
to the Customs. And there’s a clock and 
his pipe-rack, and one or two odd articles.” 

“ The pk we'll seem a bit empty without 
him, mem. 

“A good riddance,” 
lightly. ‘We shall both ’ave to set to and 
> put the place ship-shape for—for Samuel.” 

‘IT wouldn’t marry a man named Samuel,” 
said Anne, going upstairs to commence the 





said Mrs. Ballard 
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work, “not if he brought me a fortune of 
forty thousin’ million pound.’ 
* Ah, Anne,” sighed her 
didn’t know mine.” 
Swan Lane is not a considerable thorough- 
fare, and the tidings travelled down the 


mistress, “ you 














inhabited side with great swiftness. Arriv- 
ing at the pier, the news fluttered about 
from the men in the two pay-boxes to the 
piermaster in his office, and the captains 
of the steamers and the members of the 
itinerant band, extracting from all varied 
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exclamations of surprise, such as“ Well, | am subject at a time. Astonishing events 


blowed !” 
so?” and 
dance.” 





Mr. 














happen in China, and the public eye is 
attracted there and is held there. But let 
something occur of a startling character in 


and “G’ Lord! you don’t say 
“Old Ballard ought to give a 
Jallard did not issue invita- 



















tions for a dange, did not even indulge in a Egypt, and the public eye leaves China at + 
few hilarious steps himself ; on the contrary, once, although that country may still be 
he received his parcels and the letter of providing tumult and doing its best to retain 
dismissal from Swan Lane with melancholy. the world’s attention. Similarly, when a 
Despite the condemnatory manner that his housekeeper in Laurence Pountney Lane 
wife had of late assumed, he retained a good — suddenly came into a fortune of £20 a year, ™ 
deal of affection for her, and he went back — left her by a grateful pepper merchant, the 
to his former lodgings across the river — residents of the neighbourhood at once 
at Dockhead with an air of melancholy that — diverted their attention from Mrs. Ballard to 
was not reduced when his well-meaning old — the new heiress, and work at the little shop 
landlady declared that she had a resumed its usual course. 
ai . . . "ei ' : am 
foreseen all this from the first. — aA The reaction from the 
As for Mrs. Ballard—this name aes = VF ee excitement of the past 
she decided for the present to a ees week or two placed Mrs. 
continue—she held a kind of salon Ballard in a mood more 
in her small establishment, and thoughtful and less 
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the rare City residents of the neighbourhood — optimistic. As the figure of Samuel Long 
who could not get inside had to content appeared to come closer across the map of ale 
themselves by standing without on the — the cotton advertisement on the wall, so it > 


narrow slip 


going down to the steamers, stopping to 
ascertain the cause of this assembly, became 
so much interested that they sometimes lost 
thereby the 
Ballard, as the centre and object of all this, 


behaved in 


wore her be 
It is sometimes held 


circumstance that the popular mind will not 
interest itself on 





seemed that the of his faults 
became plainer. 

* You want a blow, mem,” advised Anne 
one evening. 

* Not another.” 

* T mean a blow on the river, mem.” 

“Do you think it’d liven me up, Anne ?” 
she asked. 

“Tt couldn’t make you much lower,” said 
the girl, becoming dictatorial as her mistress 
showed signs of weakness. “ Anybody’d 


of pavement, so that passengers memory 


boat for Rosherville. Mrs. 


a proud, condescending way, and 
st Sunday gown every afternoon. 
to be an excellent 
one definite 


more than 














think you'd lost ’alf a dozen ’usbands all at 
one fell swoop, instead of recoverin’ one that, 
though lost to sight, was to mem’ry dear 
sort of thing.” 

“T can’t ’elp thinking about poor Ballard, 
Anne. It’s dreadful for him.” 

“Oh,” said Anne cheerfully, “ he'll soon 
find someone to soothe his aching brow. A 
fine, military style such as he’s got, and a 
uniform—-” 

“ Looked well in his uniform, 
Anne ?” 

“A treat!” said the girl, “You go 
upstairs and pop your bonnet on and I'll 
stay in. 

* You wouldn’t have me to go up to Chelsea 
and back by meself,” begged her mistress 
pathetically. “If 
I'm alone I get 
thinking and think- 
ing, and—well, you 
know, thinking !” 

“What about, 
mem?” asked Anne, 
as she took the 
shutter chalked A. 

“Why,” said Mrs. 
Ballard hesitatingly, 
“about my first. 
And—and about his 
faults.” 

“Faults?” echoed Anne. 
“ Why, gracious me ! 
I thought he was perfect.” 

“He'd always been 
used,” she said excusingly, 
“to ‘aving a drop or two 
too much every Saturday 
and Monday, and I expect 
he found it ’ard to break 
off the habit.” 

“Was he funny with 
it?” asked Anne, taking 
out the last shutter. 

“Not particular,” ac- 
knowledged her mistress. 
“Tn fact, he was a_ bit 
violent at times. Still, he 
had his good qualities. He 
never would wear a collar more than two 
days running.” 

Mrs. Ballard and her maid went down the 
lane and booked for Chelsea. It was a 
summer evening, and several other passengers 
Were waiting on the pier, anxious to get a 
breath of river air after a warm day of 
work. Mrs. Ballard wore a new hat which 
she had purchased in the first gush of excite- 
ment after the receipt of the telegram, and 


didn’t he, 


goo 
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looked a very presentable, comfortable young 
woman, with a definite chin showing ‘below 
her veil. The piermaster touched ‘his cap 
and wished her good-evening ; begged also 
to know whether she had any further news 

of Mr. Long. Mrs. Ballard replied sedately 
a importantly that she had heard nothing 
since the telegram, and expected to hear 
nothing until he arrived, 

“T shall be glad to see him again,” 
the piermaster, roll- 
ing a morsel of to- 
bacco and throwing 
it into his mouth. 

“So shall I,” de- 


said 
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a safe and a prosperous voyage ‘ome.’” 
clared Mrs. Ballard, with excessive fervour. 
“Tt seems like a dream.” 

“Tf anybody had asked me,” said the 
piermaster solemnly, “who I’d like to see 
back from the grave, | should have men- 
tioned his name first. He owed me two 
pun ten.” 

“Tm afraid, if 
was that he was 


fault, it 
regard to 


Samuel had a 
foolish in 


borrowing.” 
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“Not so foolish as some of us was in 
lending to him.” 

“Depend upon it, he'll settle wp with one 
and all when he arrives next week.” 

“*Raven send him,” said the other 
piously, “a safe and a prosperous voyage 
ome. You'll ’ave to get up the other end, 
ma’am, for Chelsea.” 

On board the Hiron /e’le the seats were 
crowded, and a quiet, straw-hatted man gave 
up his seat to Mrs. Ballard. She nodded 
her thanks without looking at him; he 
sighed and walked off to the paddle-wheel. 

“ Your ’usband, mem,” whispered Anne. 

“Which one?” asked Mrs. Ballard ex- 
citedly. 

“ Why, the real one,” said Jane. 

“Qh, Samuel! To think that after all 
these years . 

“No, no! It’s Mr. Ballard. Shall I go 
and ask him to come over here ? ” 

“(Certainly not, Anne. It’s best we 
shouldn’t be seen together.” 

“There’s a couple of young ‘ussies 
with no hats on trying to make him 
talk.” 

* Go over at once,” ordered 
Mrs. Ballard instantly, “ and 
tell him I’m here.” 

Mr. Ballard seemed more 
at ease than did Mrs. Ballard 
at the meeting. The steamer 
bumped against the piers at 
Blackfriars, at the Temple, 
at Charing Cross, and when 
it was nearing Westminster 
Mr. Bailard announced his in- 
tention of disembarking there. 

“(roing anywhere particu- 
lar?” asked Mrs. Ballard, 
glancing down at her shoes. 

“Only to make a call,” he 
replied. 

“Oh!” she 
shortly. 

“IT suppose we shall soon find the days 
a-droring in, shan’t we ? ” 

“Tt all depends,” she answered vaguely. 
“ T expect Samuel ‘ome next week.” 

“(tive him my kind regards.” 

“I’m ’aving the wash’ouse fresh white- 
washed,” she said. 

* That'll please him.” 

“Tt'll seem st-ange to have him back 
again after all this long time, and after 
‘aving mourned for him as one not lost but 
gone before,” said Mrs. Ballard desolately. 

“Tt was what you was always wishing.” 

“Was 1?” she asked. “I don’t mean 
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remarked 


what I say half me time.” She looked up 
at him shyly, “J/ust you get off at 
Westminster ?” 

“Not if I’m asked to go on,” he said 
readily, 

“There are one or two matters I should 
like to talk over with you,” said Mrs. 
Ballard ; “and Anne will be with us.” 

© That’s good enough,” remarked James 
Ballard. 

They walked round the circle of Battersea 
Park, Anne following near and weaving 
romances in which the cyclists swishing 
by took part. It was a pleasant  even- 
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ing, and they took refreshments presently 
outside a wooden house where they were 
waited upon by a young woman, an ac- 
quaintance, it seemed, of Anne’s, whom 
Anne had thought to be married, but who 
was not married, and, indeed, declared her 
intention of never so much as thinking of 
a man again. Pressed for an explanation 
of this singular attitude, the waitress told 
them of her engagement two years pre- 
viously to a man who affected to be a 
gentleman of means, by name Cecil Montagu, 
but whose name eventually proved to be 
Samuel Long. 
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“My gracious !” interjected Mrs. Ballard, 
dropping her ice-cream glass. 

“And, what was more to the purpose, a 
married man with a wife, if you please, and 
him,” said the waitress indignantly, as she 
was called off by an invasion of new cus- 
tomers, “him no more a gentleman of pro- 
perty than this marble table!” Silence 
ensued on the waitress taking wing, and 
Ballard, declining to force his advantage, 
suggested presently more refreshment, but 
Mrs. Ballard said, “No!” with great deter- 
mination, and ordering Anne to prepare for 
the journey home by omnibus, led the way 
at great speed across Albert Bridge to King’s 
Road. At the Bank, after a speechless ride, 
Mr. Ballard walked with them down Wal- 
brook, and Anne being sent on with the key, 
prepared to say good-bye. He perceived 
that there were tears trickling under the 
veil. 

“Don’t take any notice, James,” she said 
brokenly, “but IL—I’m beginning to be 
miserable.” 

“You'll be all right next week.” said he 
encouragingly. 

“7 shall never be so “’appy with hin, 
James, as [ was with you.” 

“You mentioned “you didn’t mean ‘alf 
What you said.” 

“Just now,” she sobbed, “I mean a good 
deal more’n I say. What I want to tell you 
is—is—— Good night, James.” 

And she hurried off after Anne. 

As the time came nearer for the P. and O. 
boat, which left Sydney on the date of the 
telegram, to arrive, Mrs. Ballard’s distress 
secretly increased, and when one afternoon a 
wire came from Plymouth, saying, with a 
curtness equalling that of the previous des- 
patch, that the sender would “arrive Padding- 
ton six,” then Mrs. Ballard openly bewailed 
her fate, discarding reserve and confessing 
to the astonished Anne that she looked 
forward with tremor to a renewed existence 
with her first husband. Nevertheless, as 
difficulties have to be faced in this world, she 
dried her pretty eyes and wrote an appealing 
note to Mr. Ballard at the Custom House, 
begging him to obtain permission to leave 
eatly and to favour her with his company. 
Anne brought back word that Mr. Ballard 
would rather be excused, but was instantly 
despatched with a more urgent message, and 
eventually returned -—enjoying the whole 
business very much, and by no means insen- 
sible of her own importance —with the in- 
formation that Mr. Ballard would be at 
Paddington at the hour appointed, with 
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which poor Mis. Eallard had to be satis- 
tied. 

The train was late in arriving, and this 
gave her a last opportunity, as she walked up 
and down the platform, of reviewing the 
situation. The other expectant people were 
radiant with the joy of seeing returning 
friends, and when one inquisitive porter, 
noting her dolefulness, asked whether she 
were expecting a friend, she replied wearily, 
“No, only a “usband.” Mr. Ballard had not 
yet come. The white lights approached. 
Everybody on the platform pressed forward, 
and as the train came in all the doors opened 
and passengers from Australia jumped out. 

* What ho! old chum.” 

“How are you?” said the voice of Mr. 
Ballard. 

She turned quickly and saw that he was 
speaking to one of the arrived passengers. 
Not her husband! She waited. 

“Seen my brother Sam "bout here 7” 

“ Your brother Sam?” echoed Mr. Ballard. 

“My brother Sim.” 

“Why, he’s dead! Slipped down a mine 
out in West Australia and——” 

“Well, I an blowed,” declared the other 
man, with great amusement. “If this isn’t 
just about rich. Here’s me telegraphin’ to 
him, thinking he’s still at that little shop in 
Swan Lane, and all the time he’s—— Fell 
down a mine, did he?” The man laughed 
hilariously. “If that wasn’t just like Sam 
to do that. What become of his widow ?” 

“JT married her,” said Mr. Ballard 
modestly. 

“And a very kind action on your part, 
too,” declared the man, with heartiness. 
“ Does you credit. Come and have a tonic.” 

“ Rather not,” said Mr. Ballard. “ Got to 
see a lady home.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballard walked ont of the 
station together, and when Mr, Ballard went 
into a restaurant Mrs. Ballard followed with- 
out a word of protest. They had an excel- 
lent dinner, talking quietly the while of 
everything but the subject which had re- 
cently engaged their attention. It was only 
when coffee came and Mr. Ballard lighted a 
big cigar that she spoke of this. 

“ James, dear,” she said, touching his 
sleeve, “I was a bit of a nagger in the old 
days, wasn’t [?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ballard frankly, “ you 
Was.” 

“T’ve had a lesson,” went on Mrs. Ballard, 
“and you'll find it’s taught me something.” 

“A lesson ought,” he remarked, patting 
her hand. 
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By GeorGE RANKIN, 











subterranean Rome 


O walk through 
| would be equal, I found, to Jouruey- 


ing from one end of Italy to the 
other, from Alpine snow to Sicilian heat. In 
other words, the passages through the cata- 
combs which I wished to see are believed, 


according to 
the most 
moderate 
computation, 
to measure 
something 
like 600 
miles, and 
many of 
them have 
been only 
partially ex- 
plored. It is 
only in one 
or two SseCc- 
tions that 
this city of 
the dead can 
be viewed ; 
but even in 
this limited 
fashion sub- 
terranean 
Rome is 
found to be 
a sight with- 
out parallel 
elsewhere in 
the world, a 
city of the 
dead hardly 
less interest- 
ing in its way 
than the liv- 
ing city below 
which it has 
been formed. 
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A CITY OF THE DEAD. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 





to the ruins of the ancient church of St. 


Callistus. 


The catacombs have for many 


years been in the charge of monastic orders, 
and my ramble through St. Callistus was 
under the guidance of a Cistercian friar, 
young, fresh-complexioned, cheerful, and 
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CATACOMB OF ST. 


Of the forty-two catacombs now known 
and christened, extending beyond the gates 
of Rome over an area twenty by twelve miles, 
that of St. Callistus is one of the largest and 


most. interesting. 


is on the 


Appian Way, about half an hour's drive from 
the centre of the city, in 





a vineyard close 


yA Wf 





SEBASTIAN, 


humorous in 
his talk. The 
catacombs 
are such a 
mighty maze, 
With passages 
at four or 
five different 
levels, cross- 
ing at all 
kinds of 
angles, that 
to venture 
far into them 
alone would 
be almost an 
actof suicide. 
It is recorded 
that about 
sixty years 
ago a party 
of students, 
with the con- 
fidence of 
much theo- 
retical know- 
ledge, un- 
attended by 
any of the 
experienced 
guides, de- 
scended into 
their depths 
and were 
never heard 
of again. 
Diligent 


search, renewed again and again, revealed 
nothing as to their fate, which must have 
been that of agonising death in some remote, 
undiscovered crypt or corridor. 


This warning has proved sufficient ever 


since ; the students’ mysterious tragedy was 
the first and last of its kind. 


3efore its 
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occurrence, however, there had been several 
narrow escapes of almost tragic interest. 
A French artist, for instance, once attempted 
to explore the catacombs alone, taking a 
torch in one hand and in the other a ball of 
string with one end fastened to the gate at 
the entrance. When he had penetrated far 
into the labyrinths he began copying the 
sketches and inscriptions on the walls, and 
whilst absorbed in this occupation the string 
dropped unawares from his hand. On dis- 
covering the loss he searched long and fruit- 
lessly for this link with the open air, until 
his torch burnt itself out, leaving him in 
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Unless acquainted with these authentic 
tales one might enter the catacombs of St. 
Callistus alone—if that were possible—with 
no more misgiving than would be ordinarily 
felt in leaving the daylight for subterranean 
regions. One reaches the first level by a flight 
of well-worn steps, which with patching and 
repairing have probably lasted from the 
discovery of the catacombs towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, and for some time the 
glimmer of the candles carried in the hands 
is reinforced by rays of natural light admitted 
through small openings in the roof of soft 
voleanic rock. The main corridors are from 
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absolute darkness. As the young man realised 
the horror of the doom which threatened him 
—a lingering death in this city of the dead 
—he threw himself in despair upon the 
ground. As he-fell he touched something 
with his hand—it was the precious talisman 
of life and liberty! Another thrilling story 
is told of a French officer in 1798 who was 
immured for more than twenty-four hours. 
Somehow or other he had got separated from 
a party of fellow officers in the French army 
of occupation who were “doing ” the Cala- 
combs, and was not missed until the entrance 
was regained. A severe attack of brain fever 
was the sequel to his terrible experience. 
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three to five feet wide and six to sixteen 
high. But the cross-passages are much 
smaller, and in the number and variety of 
their directions may well baffle anyone who 
has not spent years in daily traversing them. 
On the lower levels, to which one descends 
by crumbling stone stairways, the darkness 
is complete, as would be realised by momen- 
tury extinction of the candles. There are 
air-holcs at the junctions of the corridors, 
but these do not perceptibly affect the light 
and niches in the walls, for lamps indicate 
that the builders of the catacombs relied 
entirely on artificial illumination. The air, 
although unpleasant, is free from damp, high 
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MONKS REMOVING EXCAVATED DEBRIS. 


ground having always been chosen for these 
ancient cemeteries. But in these lower 
galleries, at fifty or sixty feet below the 
surface, feelings are almost inde- 
scribably eerie and weird, surrounded, as one 
stands, by an impenetrable blackness in 
sudden contrast to the glaring sunshine that 
was so recently left, in the midst of tombs 
that contain the bones and ashes of thousands 
of Romans of the time of the Cwsars. 

These tombs, cut out of the solid rock 
according to the size of the bodies filling 
them, closely line the corridors from floor to 
ceiling. Over 70,000 of them in the cata- 
combs generally have been counted, and the 
estimates of their total number vary from 
four to seven millions. Of the marble slabs 
or terra-cotta tiles 
with which they 
were hermetically 
closed only a few 
examples remain. 
These show — that 
the slabs were ce- 
mented into grooves 
cut into the rock, 
whilst the tiles were 
plastered together. 
But many of the 
tombs still contain 
skeletons of men, 
women, and child- 
ren, although these 
would doubtless dis- 
solve into powder 
at the slightest 
touch. In a few 
cCascs, OWing to 
various causes, the 
bones have retained 
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] their firmness after 
the lapse of so many 
centuries, and in 
several the bodies 
have become par- 
tially petrified. 
Opening out of 
the galleries on 
either side are 
numerous small 
chambers which are 
usually described as 
cubicula. There is 
still some mystery 
as to the real pur- 
pose with which 
these chambers were 
cut out of the rock. 
Nearly all contain 
tombs, and it is thought that they were 
originally family vaults. They seem too 
small to have been designed for religious 
worship, being usually only about eighty feet 
square. The arched entrances to these 
culicula, however, generally face each other, 
and this has given rise to the theory that 
one may have been intended for men 
worshippers and the other for women. Several 
crypts have unmistakably the character of 
chapels, such as St. Cecilia’s, in the catacombs 
of St. Callistus. This is about twenty feet 
square, and, as is still evident, its walls were 
originally lined with marble. Some pictures 
of Christ, St. Cecilia (elegantly attired like 
a fashionable Roman lady), and one or two 
of the Popes, believed to have been executed 
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CALLISTUS, 


in the tenth or cleventh century, are still 
clearly visible. St. Cecilia was buried here 
—according to the legend—after her mar- 
tyrdom in the third century ; but about the 
year 817 her tomb was removed to the church 
in Rome built upon the site of her palace. 
On St. Cecilia’s Day—November 22—these 
catacombs are illuminated and Mass celebrated 
in the underground chapel which bears her 
name. 

The Pope's Crypt, which adjoins the chapel 
of St. Cecilia, presents a much less ancient 
appearance. When discovered in 1854 it 
Was in a ruinous condition, filled with déhris. 
On this being cleared away the roof fell in 
and had to be rebuilt, the walls at the same 
time being strengthened with masonry as a 
precautionary measure. But fragments of 
the old marble pillars are still to be seen, 2s 
well as some of the tombs and the remains 
of an altar table in marble. This crypt is 
believed to have been the burial-place of 
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eleven Roman bishops in the 
third century, some of whose 


epitaphs have been dis- 
covered. A substantial stone 
staircase which leads to this 
chamber from the corridor 
at a higher level contains 
innumerable inscriptions of 
pilgrims to this martyrs’ 
shrine, recording their names 
and feelings in much the 
same way as the modern 
tourist of a certain type is 
wont to do when visiting 
famous spots. 

In a walk through the 
catacombs these inscriptions, 
together with numerous 
epitaphs, prove a continual 
source of interest. Scratched 
in the stone, they are not very 
legible, but the monkish 
guide is familiar with most 
of them and readily trans- 
lates the Greek or Latin. 
Most of the names are 
classical in form, but a few 
of later date indicate that 
the writers had come from 
England, Germany, Spain, 
and other countries. The 
yrafiti in the catacombs of 
St. Sebastian clearly show 
that, unlike every other part 
of this underground city, 
they were never wholly for- 
gotten, but continued to be 
visited during the Middle Ages. One re- 
markable inscription, for instance, declaring, 
“There is light in this darkness. there is 
music in these tombs,” is dated A.p. 1321. 

Many of the epitaphs, with their pictorial 
accompaniments, have been removed from 
the catacombs to various museums. Enough 
remain, however, constantly to engage one’s 
attention, it now being the rule to leave 
everything in the position in which it is 
found. The frescoes are mostly of a rough 
kind, doubtless painted by poor, ignorant 
people who supplemented in this way the 
few words in which they were able to express 
their meaning, and made identification of 
particular tombs more easy than it would 
otherwise have been for them. But words 
and pictures alike have a deep human in- 
terest, suggesting points of difference as well 
as of startling similarity between mankind 
at the beginning of the Christian era and as 
it is in these latter days. 
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The language of pictures in the catacombs 
usually has reference to the name and occu- 
pation of the deceased. Above the following 
inscription, for instance, is drawn the figure 
of a lion: ** Pontius Leo made this for him- 
self while living.” A drawing of a pig 
accompanies an epitaph in which it is sug- 
gested a child’s pet name may have been 
used : * Here sleeps Porcella in peace. She 
lived three years, ten months, and thirteen 
days.” An epitaph to a maiden of the name 
of Navira is illustrated by the outline of a 
ship, and so on. When the name of the 
deceased does not lend itself to such pictorial 
treatment his occupation is often suggested 
in this fashion. Thus one tomb has painted 
upon it the picture of a vine-dresser, clothed 
in a Roman tunic and bearing a mattock (or 
spade) upon his shoulder, near him being a 
cask of wine. On others are depicted the 
implements of a wool-comber and the tools 
of acarpenter, having much the same appear- 
ance as those which are used to-day. In the 
same way can be distinguished the tombs of 
early Christians who were bakers, shoemakers, 
grocers, wood-cutters, sculptors, ete. 

The more elaborate pictures to be seen 
in the catacombs almost all relate to the 
Christian’s faith, having probably been exe- 
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cuted for the purpose of religious instruction. 
If none of these pictures had been removed 
to museums, etc., a few days’ tour in this 
subterranean Rome would have made one 
acquainted with the whole Biblical story as 
it was understood by the primitive Christians. 
Adam and Eve’s temptation and fall, Noah 
in the ark, the life of Moses, Elijah’s ascen- 
sion, Daniel and the lions, Jonah and the 
Whale, the miracles and parables of Christ— 
all are illustrated on these walls in a way 
which interests the theologian, the artist, and 
the mere tourist alike. Most critics belittle 
the art to be seen in the best preserved of 
these frescoes, but, mere daubs as some of 
them now appear, they have for all mankind 
a curious significance such as the greatest 
masterpieces in the Vatican or the Louvre 
do not possess. 

Some thousands of epitaphs have been 
deciphered and the number is constantly 
being added to. Some are finely carved in 
the stone, many are but mere scrawls. They 
vary very much in style and length, those of 
the earlier dates being shortest and simplest. 
Many curious and a few important facts can 
be inferred from them. For instance, the 
frequency of the name of Constantine during 
the reign of that emperor indicates that the 
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feeling which leads proud parents nowadays 
to christen their sons Albert Edward was 
very prevalent at Rome in the third and 
fourth centuries. Much can be learned con- 
cerning the domestic relations in those early 
centuries from these i memoriam notices 
written by parents of their children, by 
children of their parents, by husbands and 
wives. 

The catacombs have likewise yielded much 
interesting information concerning — the 
ancient world by means of the various relics 
which have been found in them. From 
time to time have been found a great number 
of lamps, used in illuminating the crypts and 
corridors, and drinking vessels of glass and 
earthenware, which from their ornamentation 
are supposed to have been introduced into 
the catacombs on festive occasions. Like- 
wise a good many implements and tools used 
in excavating the tombs and carving the 
epitaphs. Of still greater interest are the 
rings, many having monograms and seals, 
which it was customary to bury with the 
bodies. Dolls and other toys found in 
children’s graves are the most pathetic of all 
these relics, and the resemblance between 
them and those to be seen in nurseries of 
to-day seems to bring the remote past very 
near. 

It is now generally considered that the 
catacombs were originally made by the 
Roman Christians for the purpose of burying 
their dead, instead of cremating them 
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In the time 
of persecution the catacombs, first excavated 
separately on private estates of the wealthier 
Christians, were connected with each other 
to facilitate their usefulness as an asylum 


according to the Roman laws. 


and means of escape. Every fresh dis- 
covery in the catacombs has strengthened 
these views. But for a long time many 
authorities held that they were originally 
excavated as stone quarries by the pagan 
Romans themselves, whilst one well known 
antiquarian maintained that this was the 
work of the Etrurians 1,200 years before 
Christ. By a few of the older writers they 
were even regarded as the habitation of 
troglodytes such as Mr. H. G. Wells’s fancy 
pictured for us in “ The Time Machine.” 

Whatever their actual origin may have 
been, the usefulness of the catacombs as 
hiding-places has been more than once his- 
torically demonstrated. It was there that 
the conspirators of Rienzi’s time assembled, 
but Rienzi himself, just before his assassina- 
tion, could not be persuaded by his friends 
to take refuge in their darksome depths. 
When Napoleon was crowned King of Italy 
the Pope was preparing to retire to* the 
catacombs, from fear of the measures which 
the despot would take against the Vatican. 
And to anyone who has visited this under- 
ground city it will appear by no means 
impossible that it may yet again become an 
important scene in the great historical 
drama. 

















EORGE VAUGHAN hated all women 
except his old mother, who lived 
with him, and to whom he was 

devotedly attached. He was a little, thin, 
wizened man of about thirty-five years of 
age, looking, however, at least ten years 
older. He had keen, deeply sunk, dark eyes, 
a sallow face, a somewhat bald forehead, and 
beautiful slender hands as refined and white 
as a girl’s. Vaughan from his earliest years 
had a crank, and that crank finally landed 
him in the profession by which he made his 
name. He had mechanical talent to such an 
extent that it almost rose to genius. At the 
age of five-and-twenty he gave up all other 
pursuits for the pleasure of clockmaking, 
and by the time this story opens he had 
acquired such immense skill in the mathe- 
matical part of the work that he became a 
consultant to the trade. 
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He occupied a small house in Bloomsbury, 
the lower part of which was devoted to his 
workshops and laboratories, and called 
himself by the rather high-sounding name 
of “Consulting Horologist.” He and_ his 
mother lived in the rooms over his work- 
shops. They kept no servant, the old woman 
being pleased and proud to perform all sorts 
of domestic duties for her son. He, on his 
part, although attached to her, was scarcely 
conscious of her presence, every interest 
being absorbed in the trade to which he 
devoted his life. As the days wore on, he 
made more and more wonderful clocks, and 
his advice was sought in difficulties by West 
End and City clock and watch makers ; and 
by and by so widely did the man’s fame 
spread that he was asked to test and regulate 
the chronometers for the Admiralty and 
Merchant Service. In this way he fast 
became rich—not that he himself regarded 
money as of the slightest consequence. He 
had no domestic tastes, did not care how he 
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lived, ate his food without knowing what 
was put before him, when he did talk 
talked of clocks alone, and did more 
theoretical and practical work in that one 
special department than any other man in 
London. 

To Vaughan was due the application of 
clockwork to iocks of safes and strong-rooms. 
The essential point of the new safes was the 
following. They consisted of a bolt or bolts 
so controlled by clockwork that to open them 
was practically impossible, except when the 
clock mechanism reached a certain point. If 
the clock were set for a given hour, even the 
holder of the key could not open it again 
before that hour. Vaughan’s safes were 
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“ Vaughan gazed at her in some alarm.” 


therefore considered practically impregnable, 
and the man became renowned in his own 
line. 

Having a great deal to do, he now employed 
a large staff of skilled workmen, superintending 
the important part of the work, which always 
passed through his own hands. 

He was a shy man, and the ordinary 
woman was his horror; but when forced for 
any reason to mingle with his fellow men he 
was genial and sympathetic enough, and his 
old mother was wont to say of him that he 
had the tenderest heart in the world. Be 
that as it may, nothing could exceed the 
horror of George Vaughan when, on a certain 
murky morning in November, his senior 
assistant entered his workshop and told him 
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that a lady had called to see him on important 

and urgent business. 

“T never see ladies, and you know it, 
Thompson,” was his reply. He looked up 
almost piteously into the face of his assistant 
as he spoke. 

The man gave a slight laugh. 

“The lady is young, sir,” he replied, 
“and seems in great trouble. She begs of 
me to allow you to see her; she won't keep 
you a moment, she says.” 

* Trouble 7” muttered Vaughan. “ Did she 
say she was in trouble ? ” 

*“ Yes,” said the assistant ; “ and she seems 
in trouble, too, sir,” he added. 

“Women call themselves in trouble if 
they scratch their fingers,” replied 
Vaughan, giving utterance to an 
audible sniff.‘ I won’t have her 
up here,” he said then; “ Dll go 
downstairs to see her, if I must.” 

He had a private sitting-room 
on the ground floor. As he 
entered it now a girl who was 
standing near the door went up 
to him and offered him a visiting- 
card. 

“'This is my father’s card, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she said. “ You re- 
member doing work for Mr. 
Lawrence Gaubert, do you not ?” 

Vaughan took off his spectacles 
and gazed at her in some alarm. 
She was a pretty girl, tall and 
slight, with dark eyes and a 
Vivacious face; but there was an 
absence of all self-consciousness 

a about her, and this very fact 

; caused the little horologist to 

if view her with more favour. He 

rubbed his glasses and put them 
on again. 

“Yes, Miss Gaubert,” he said, “I know your 
father. Has he sent you withamessage to me?” 

“No, he has not,” replied the girl. “1 
have come on my own account.” She pushed 
up her veil as she spoke and looked Vaughan 
steadily in the face. “I have come on a 
private and urgent matter,” she said, dropping 
her voice. “I can quite understand that 
you would rather not see me; nevertheless, 
my business is so special and important that 
that fact simply weighs for nothing. I must 
ask you to listen very attentively to what I 
have to say.” 

Vaughan stood near the table; he leant 
one of his slender white hands upon it now 
and looked the girl all over. He did not 
ask her to seat herself. 
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“You supplied my father with a time-lock 
for one of his safes about six months ago,” 
she then said. 

“T remember the transaction quite well,” 
replied Vaughan; “ but may I ask what your 
special business is ? ” 

“T am coming to that. My father means, 
Mr. Vaughan, to call upon you to-day. He 
is coming here to make a special request of 
you. Now, I want you ”’—she coloured ; then 
the coloar left her face, she stepped up close 
to the unwilling man and said in a low tone 
“JT want you, Mr. Vaughan, to refuse to do 
what my father wishes. There is danger 
to you if you accede to his request, there is 
great danger also to him. I love my father, 
notwithstanding—notwithstanding ” Her 
lips trembled, her voice dropped, then she 
raised it and said briskly, “ I want you to 
make me a promise—I want you to refuse 
the request he is about to make you.” 

* You are very mysterious, Miss Gaubert.” 

“Tam mysterious because [ am obliged to 
be,” replied the girl. ‘ It would only make 
matters awkward for you if I told you more. 
This visit of mine is of a private nature, and 
I trust to your honour to reveal it to no one. 
I must repeat that there is grave danger to 
you if you do what my father means to ask 
you to do. I have come to you at personal 
risk to beg of you to refuse him.” 

“T am obliged to you,” said Vaughan 
briskly, * but ig 

“Yes, what do you mean to do ?” asked 
the girl. 

“ [ can make you no promise.” 

She clasped her hands, the tears suddenly 
filled her eyes. 

Vaughan had a perfect horror of women 
in tears. He nearly backed towards the door 
in his distress. 

“T beg of you to leave me,” 
“ T_T never receive ladies here.” 

“| will go the moment you make me your 
promise.” 

“T cannot, I really cannot. Young ladies 
know nothing whatever about business.” 

“T know what [am saying. Iam not an 
ordinary girl. I live alone with my father, 
and, notwithstanding everything, I love him 
more than anyone else in the world. There 
is great danger to you if you do what he 
requests you to do, also great danger to him. 
If you refuse you are safe and he is safe. 
Can you not do what I ask you, and can you 
not keep my counsel ? ” 

“T must be guided altogether by circum- 
stances, Miss Gaubert; and now I beg of 
you to leave me.” 








he said. 
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A despairing look swept over Miss Gau- 
bert’s pretty face. 

“A girl does not go out of her way,” she 
repeated, “ to see a man like you for nothing. 
Can you not understand that I am risking 
much by giving you this warning ?” 

“As I said before,” answered Vaughan, 
“ T am obliged to you, but my mind is made 
up. I can make no promise. The only 
thing I can say is that if Mr. Gaubert should 
call upon me I will remember that you have 
paid me this visit.” 

“ At least you will not betray that I came 
here ?” 

“T will say nothing whatever about it.” 

“Then I can do no more. I had hoped 
that you would understand my sincere wish 
to serve you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Vaughan stiffly. A 
moment later he was alone. He stamped his 
foot with impatience. 

“‘Confound all women!” he said to himself. 
“ My time wasted by a silly, hysterical girl. 

3ut what did she mean? If there is a safe 

and dependable man in the world it’s Mr. 
Lawrence Gaubert. I made him one of my 
very best time-locks. I never saw anyone 
take a more intelligent interest in my special 
business.” 

Vaughan generally lunched at a neigh- 
bouring restaurant. He went out now, but 
as he ate his chop and drank his pint of 
bitter the face of Miss Gaubert, full of anxiety 
and pleading, rose up again and again before 
his mental vision. What did she mean ? 
She was honest, at least, he said to himself. 
Oh, of course hysterical, hysterical like most 
women. He resolved to forget her and went 
back to his business. 

An hour after lunch his assistant brought 
him a card, 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir,” he said. 

Vaughan glanced at the card. 

“ By Jove!” he said to himself, “ that girl 
was right!” He read the name—* Mr. 
Lawrence Gaubert.” “Show Mr. Gaubert 
up,” he said to his assistant. 

A moment later a stout, middle-aged man, 
scrupulously but quietly dressed, entered the 
room. Vaughan was very civil to him. He 
begged his client to seat himself and inquired 
what he could do for him. 

“T hope your time-lock is going well, 
Mr. Gaubert,” was his first remark. 

* Ah ! then you remember all about me ? 
That is capital !” answered Gaubert. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Vaughan, the time-lock is not so satis- 
factory as I could have wished—in fact, it 
has got out of order. I have called to see 
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you to-day on that very subject, for it turns 
out to be an important matter.” 

“T dare say [ can soon rectify anything 
wrong in the lock,” said Vaughan ; but, in 
spite of himself and against what he considered 
his better judgment, he could not help 
remembering the mysterious visit of Gaubert’s 
daughter. 

“ T want you to help me in a very urgent 
matter,” continued Gaubert. “I am in a 
most uncomfortable position, and in order to 
explain things fully I must take you into my 
coufidence, a confidence which I know I can 
trust. You are perhaps aware that Iam a 
banker and foreign exchange agent, and that 
my place of business is in Nicholas Lane. I 
bought two time-locks from you, one for my 
office, one for my own private house. Up 
to the present the one attached to the safe 
in my private house has gone splendidly. It 
was made from one of your best designs.” 

“One of my very best,” said Vaughan, 
bowing his head. 

“ Well, now I want to ask you an important 
question with regard to it. Is there any 
chance of such clockwork getting out of 
order if not tampered with ? ” 

“ Very little,” was the horologist’s answer. 

“Then, that being the case, my position 
is most unpleasant. Until within the last 
twenty-four hours your time-lock has worked 
splendidly—the one which belongs to my own 
private safe. I time it to open exactly at 
nine o'clock in the morning—that is, every 
twenty-four hours. This morning I had an 
appointment of a very important nature with 
a distinguished client, to whom I was to 
hand some valuable property. To my dismay, 
the lock refused to open. It was most in- 
convenient. I apologised to him, but that 
did not make matters more comfortable for 
me. My client and I are going together, in 
connection with our business, to Birmingham 
this afternoon, meaning to return to-morrow 
evening; and at nine o'clock to-morrow 
night I have promised to have the safe open 
and to hand him some securities. It is 
absolutely necessary that he should have 
them then, as he is leaving England for 
Genoa by the midnight express. What I 
want to ask you now is this. Can you come 
down to my house with tools and open the 
safe for me to-morrow evening ?” 

Vaughan made a very slight pause before 
he answered. He thought of the pleading 


dark eyes of the girl who had begged of him 
so passionately to refuse this request. 
“A - silly, 


Pr) 


creature : 


hysterical, — unbusiness-like 
he muttered under his breath. 
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Aloud he said after this very brief pause, “ I 
will come, with pleasure, Mr. Gaubert.” 

Gaubert uttered a quick sigh. Was it of 
relief ? He rose immediately. 

“Thank you, Mr. Vaughan,” he said. “TI 
suppose there will be no difficulty in opening 
the safe? And after opening it you can 
close it again, I presume ? ” 

“ Easily,” answered Vaughan ; “ and I shall 
doubtless at the same time be able to tell you 
what is wrong with it.” 

“You will be doing me a great service. I 
am firmly convinced that someone has been 
tampering with the safe ; and now before I 
go I want to ask you one more question. 
Would it be possible for anyone to open such 
a lock and to close it again, provided he had 
the key, at a time for which it was not set, 
and yet to leave it in such a condition that 
would make it impossible for anyone to say 
it had been tampered with ? ” 

“Only a very skilled workman could do 
that,” replied Vaughan, in a_ thoughtful 
voice, “ otherwise where would be the security 
of these safes ?” 

*T see,” answered Gaubert. “ Well, I am 
very much obliged to you, Mr. Vaughan. 
Of course I will pay you handsomely for the 
service you are about to render me. [ am 
engaged just now on some very important 
transactions, and this accident has upset me 
not a little. One thing more—you will 
pardon this request, but may I ask you to 
come to my house alone? I will tell you 
why. The negotiations with my client are 
of a strictly private nature—no one but my 
chief clerk knows anything about it—it is in 
connection with the Italian Government ; 
and I must even ask you to keep secret the 
identity of my client when you see him. 
This is the reason why I am conducting the 
business at my own house instead of at the 
office.” 

“JT understand,” answered Vaughan. 
Again the face of the girl with the dark eyes 
and imploring voice flashed before him. 
Again an angry protest rose in his heart at 
the silliness of all women. He said quietly, “ I 





- will accede to your wishes in all particulars.” 


Gaubert held out his hand. As Vaughan 
took it he said, “Is the mechanism of the 
clock still going ?” 

“Oh, yes, it is still ticking. 

“Then I dare say there is not much 
wrong. Perhaps the train became a little 
slack, and the clock will miss a period and 
open all right at the end of the next twenty- 
four hours. However, I cannot tell you 
much until I see it.” 
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“Thank you,” answered Gaubert. “ It is 
lucky for me to have your help in an 
emergency like the present.” 

He shook hands again with Vaughan and 
left him. The moment he did so Vaughan 
sat down to some mathematical problems. 
| He became absorbed over his abstruse 
calculations, and had _ evidently forgotten 
Miss Gaubert’s visit, and also that of Gaubert 
himself, when the door of his room was 
hastily flung open, and a man whom he knew 
very well to be one of the most able 
detectives of Scotland Yard entered. This 
man’s name was Thomas Scott. Vaughan 
had made his acquaintance the previous year 
in connection with a theft on a bank vault 
fitted with his own design of clockwork 
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‘*The door was hastily flung open.” 


locks, and since then he had often met Scott. 
; A month ago Scott had been induced to buy 
a rather expensive and peculiarly constructed 
watch from Vanghan, and Vaughan’s first 
thought was that he had come to see him 
about it. 

“ Has it stopped, or is it going all right ? 
he said, with the ghost of a smile. 

“The watch ? Oh, I have not come on 
that account,” replied Scott. “I want to 
ask you a question, Vaughan. You are 
about the only man in London who can 
tell me.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” asked the horologist. 

“T want to know something more about 
these clock-locks. You know you are 
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responsible for them. 
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for anyone to open a box with a key at a 
time not set, and could the lock afte: wards 
be opened at its own special period without 
anybody detecting that it had been tampered 
with ?” 

Anangry expression broke from Vaughan’s 
lips. He sprang suddenly to his feet. 

“ Have all the burglars in London suddenly 
begun to break into safe deposits, or what ? ” 
he asked. 

* What do you mean ?” 

“Only this. That the identical question 
you have now put to me was asked me by 
another man not half an hour ago.” 

“ Was it, by Jove? Who was he?’ 
Scott. 

Vaughan was silent for a moment. 

‘“*T don’t see why I should not tell you,” 
he said ; then ina careless tone, “ he is one 
of my best customers—Mr. Gaubert.” 

“Oh, he’s been here, has he?” 


’ asked 


said 


Scott. “I don’t wonder, he’s in a fine 
stew. He’s been to see me this morning 


about it. He has got some thirty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of stones coming from 
Brazil to-morrow night. They are to be 
sent from Liverpool in a clock-lock box, 
and a special clerk is to bring them up. 
They are consigned to Gaubert as the 
agent, the box is timed to open at nine 
in the morning, and it will then go on to 
the millionaire who is the purchaser, a 
Mr. Harcourt. This morning Gaubert 
was put into a fine state of terror by a 
cable saying that Captain Halkitt, the 
great American bank thief, is after the 
jewels. He came to me shaking all over. 
I never saw a man in such a downright 
state of blue funk. I didn’t think so 
much about the matter myself. The box 
is carefully guarded, and the clerk who 
brings it from Liverpool is above sus- 
picion. Gaubert, with one of our detectives, 
will meet the train to-morrow night and 
take the box containing the treasure to his 
private house, as his office is shut up at so 
late an hour. Now, the question I want to 
ask you is this. Do you think that the box 
could be opened and shut again without 
anyone knowing and spotting the fact that 
it was tampered with afterwards ?” 

“You ask me a queer question,” replied 
Vaughan, “and I can only say in reply that 
it depends on the man. I do not believe 
there are three men in London who could do 
it, even if they had the tools and the time. 
It would require a very special knowledge of 
clock-locks to do it properly.” 

“But you, I suppose, could do it ?” 
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* Well, of course I could, and it would be 
all right. By the way, I don’t know if there 
is any harm in telling you that Mr. Gaubert 
has asked me to go to his house to-morrow 
night to open his ordinary deposit safe for 
him—the lock has gone wrong.” 

“Has it?” replied Scott. A thoughtful 
expression flitted across his face for a moment, 
and his deep-set eyes twinkled. “ Now, this is 
strange,” he continued. “ Gaubert has told 
me about that business, too. I think he 
suspects one of his men, and we are keeping 
an eye on a rather suspicious clerk on the 
staff. What time are you going down ?” 

* At nine o'clock.” 

“Well, he will be back from Euston then 
with the stones, as the train gets in at 8.10. 
My own impression is that the man is in a 
state of panic. I suppose the matter of the 
safe going wrong this morning, coming on 
top of the cable that Halkitt is after the 
stones, has made him extra anxious. Of 
course, Captain Halkitt is a prince in the 
profession, and I must say I would do a great 
deal to lay my hands on him. He is about 
the cutest man in the two continents. Well, 
I must be off. I have got my hands full, I 
can tell you.” 

* All right,” said Vaughan; “ you may rest 
assured that the time-lock cannot be tampered 
with without discovery. I am the only man 
in London who could do that.” He laughed 
as he spoke. 

Scott left him and he went down to his 
workshop. Vaughan was now busy per- 
fecting a new discovery which would even 
put the clock-locks in the shade. He was 
busy over it, and had eyes, ears, and thoughts 
for nothing else during the remainder of 
the day. 

On the following morning he was rushing 
downstairs in a great hurry, when, to his 
infinite disgust, he saw the pretty girl who 
had visited him the day before coming up. 
She paused when she saw him and held out 
her hand. 

“ How do youdo, Mr. Vaughan ?” she said. 

“How do you do, Miss Gaubert ?” he 
replied. “I—I happen to be particularly 
busy. If you will excuse me, I will wish 
you good morning.” 

“JT cannot excuse you, Mr. Vaughan,” 
answered Miss Gaubert, in a firm voice. 
“Tf you are busy and are going out, I can 
walk with you as far as the place you are 
going to.” 

“But, excuse me, I never walk with 
ladies,” said Vaughan, turning first red and 
then white. 
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The girl partly raised her brows and an 
amused smile flitted across her face. 

“JT won't do you any harm,” she said ; 
“but I must speak to you. It will take up 
less of your time if I walk down the street >| 9 
with you. I have got something I must 
and will say.” 

Vaughan shrugged his shoulders. He 

could not well push the girl aside and rush 
past her. Although he hated women, for oo 
the sake of his mother he could not be 
absolutely rude to any of them. He buttoned > 
his rather shabby frock-coat tightly down his | 
slender little person, and, saying in a voice 
the reverse of flattering, “ If you must come, 
I suppose you must,” ran in front of the girl 
and opened the hall-door for her. The 
moment they got into the street Vaughan 
walked at a rapid pace, but the girl’s steps 
were quite as quick as his. 

“You cannot shake me off,” she said. 
“May I ask you if my father called to see 
you yesterday ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vaughan, “ you were right 
with regard to that matter.” 

“Of course I was right,” said the girl. % 
“My name is Hilda Gaubert, and I am my 
father’s only daughter. I love him as much 
as your daughter, Mr. Vaughan, would love 
you if you happened to be married and to , 
have one.” 

“ But I am not married,” replied Vaughan. 
“Heaven forbid! Matrimony is the last 
thing I think of.” He turned a fierce red. 
His inclination was to dash past the girl and 
rush up the first side-street he could find. 

“Now, miss,” he said, restraining this 
impulse with a great effort, “may I ask what 
you do want with me ? ” 

Miss Gaubert turned and faced him. 

“You know quite well what I want,” she 
said. ‘ You refused to do what I wished 





yesterday. My father came to you with a a Bes 
request—you acceded to that request, did 
you not te 
“(Certainly I did. I am not to be ‘ 
influenced by hysterical girls.” | 
Miss Gaubert took no notice of this rude ‘>? 
remark. 


“ Even now there is time for you to change 
your mind,” she said. 
“ But I don’t intend to change it, miss. I 
mean to see your father this evening.” 
“At his own house ? He has asked you 
to open a safe for him ; one of his time-locks 
has gone wrong, and he has asked you to 
open the safe ?” 
“T decline to discuss the nature of the busi- 
ness which takes me to your father’s house ” 
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“Very well; [ cannot press for your 
confidence, but I can and will repeat that 
there is grave danger to you if you go. You 
will repent it, Mr. Vaughan, and you cannot 
say when the time comes that Hilda Gaubert 
did not warn you.” 

“No, I cannot say that,” replied the little 
man. He paused as he spoke. “I am about 
to go in here,” he said, pointing to an 
archway—* no fit place for a young girl. | 
will wish you good morning, miss.” 

To his surprise and almost terror the girl 
seized him by the arm. 

*“ Don’t be obstinate,” she said, and there 
were tears in her pretty eyes. “I ask you for 
your own sake, and for the sake of my father, 
to stay at home this evening.” 

“T am really sorry for you, miss ; you are 
a very strange young lady, but it is impossible 
for me to do what you wish.” 

“Tn that case I ought to tell you more, 
and yet I dare not. It is very hard on me 
that you will not understand, but——” 

“Tam in a great hurry, Miss Gaubert.” 
As Vanghan spoke he removed the girl's 
hand, which still rested on his arm, and 
stepped back with a gesture almost of 
repugnance. Her beautiful brown eyes 
flashed at his action. 

* You misunderstand me and I can do no 
more,” she said. She turned and walked up 
the street. 

Vaughan could not help gazing after her. 
As he did so he felt almost foolish. 

“She was a pretty lass, and I suppose | 
hurt her that time,” he said to himself ; 
“hurt her feclings, that is. What a queer 
lot women are—all nerves, quite jerky with 
‘em! I wish I could make a clock as full 
of nerves as a woman; but there! it might 
give me as much trouble as most men find 
with their wives. I married? Id like to 
sce myself in such a predicament !” 

Having completed his business he returned 
to his workshop. Nothing special occurred 
until three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
his telephone bell rang. Grumbling at the 
interruption, for he was just at the crucial 
point of his next great discovery, Vaughan 
went to answer it. To his surprise the 
superintendent of the Old Jewry City Police 
spoke to him. 

“Come round as soon as possible. Mr. 
Scott wants to see you on a most linportant 
matter.” 

Vaughan replied that he would go to the 
Old Jewry within half an hour. He turned 
to continue his own business, a frown between 
his brows. He disliked Scott’s criminal 
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cases, and did not wish to be dragged into 
any of them. 

“They take up my time, and, whatever I 
am,.I am not a detective,” he muttered. 
“My discovery is near completion, and I am 
called away to attend to matters which are 
no concern of mine.” 

When, therefore, he reached the head City 
police-station he was by no means in a good 
temper. He was shown at once into a private 
room, where Scott and the superintendent 
were waiting for him. The two men looked 
uncommonly serious. 

* Well, what is it now ?” asked Vaughan, 
just nodding to the superintendent and 
shaking hands with Scott. ‘ I am particularly 
busy. I wish you men would clearly under- 
stand that I don’t care twopence how many 
thieves you take up in the course of the day, 
nor how many villainies you expose. [I want 
to attend to my own special work.” 

“Oh, sit down,” said the superintendent. 
* Be assured we would not disturb you if we 
could help it ; but the matter is all important, 
not only to us, but also to you. Now please 
listen. Scott and I have something of 
importance to tell you, but before we say a 
word further we must pledge you to secrecy 
over the communication.” 

Vaughan nodded his head. 

“ T never betray confidences,” he said. ‘ All 
[ beg of you is to hurry.” 

“]T will be as quick as I can, Mr. Vaughan,” 
said Montagu, “only please give me your 
careful attention. I dare say you will hardly 
believe what [ am about to tell you. Indeed, 
I can hardly realise it myself, for, if the 
suspicion which Scott and I have formed 
turns out to be true, a monstrous scheme to 
commit a big crime is on foot. More than 
this, our position as the official force is in a 
most strange condition, because without your 
assistance, Mr. Vaughan, our hands are 
practically tied.” 

The look of annoyance had now smoothed 
away from Vaughan’s forehead, he was 
listening with attention. 

“Ts it true that you are going to Mr. 
Gaubert’s house at nine o’clock this evening ?” 
continued Montagu. 

* Yes, I mentioned the matter to Scott 
yesterday.” 

“ Will you answer the rest of my questions ? 
You are going there to open Gaubert’s safe 
becanse the time-lock has gone wrong ? ” 

“That is the case.” 

Montagu now drew his chair forward, 
bent towards Vaughan, and lowered his 
voice. 
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“T have reason to suspect,” he said, “ that 
the box you will have to open is not the 
safe which contains his ordinary papers, but 
the box containing the stones from Brazil. 
There is, I believe, a colossal plot on foot to 
steal these stones.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Vaughan, “ you 
don’t mean to say you suspect Gaubert ? He 
is about one of the 
best and most honest 
fellows I ever met.” 

“So you think. 
But it is within the 
bounds of possibility 
that he is the reverse 
of what you consider 
him. I maybe quite 
wrong, of course, but 
in view of my sus- 
picion being correct, 

I must leave no loop- 
holes by which the 
criminals can escape. 
Granted the sus- 
picion I hold to be 
right, my interpreta- 
tion of the whole 
scheme is this. 
Gaubert and his ac- 
complices get you to 
his house because 
you are practically 
the only man in 
London who can 
help them to open 
the box which has a 
time-lock, and which 
contains the stones, 
without at the same 
time injuring the “*‘ Th oe ae 

lock. When you — 3,,cols#l lot 
have opened the box ; 

for them, and they 

have removed the 

geins, they will com- 

pel you to close the 

box again, and to 

set the clock as if 

it had not been 

touched. If you 

refuse, an unpleasant alternative will be 
presented to you. They will then send the 
box without the stones to Harcourt, to his 
country house. He will receive the box 
from Gaubert without the slightest suspicion, 
and won't discover the theft till nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, when he opens it with 
his own key at the time set. The thieves 
thus utilise the very mechanism designed 


‘°* There is, I believe, 


stones.” 
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to prevent robbery to their own advantage, 
because it gives them a clear eleven hours 
to cover their tracks.” 

Vaughan was a man who never yielded to 
emotions of any sort, but he was startled now, 
his confidence in Gaubert slightly shaken, 
and an uncomfortable feeling with regard to 
Gaubert’s daughter began to assail him. In 


his opinion Gaubert was as honest and 
straight a fellow as ever breathed, but why 
had Miss Gaubert come twice to see him ? 
The alarm in her face was surely genuine. 
How earnestly she had implored him not to 
accede to Gaubert’s wishes. Pooh ! she was 
nothing but a silly, romantic girl. Never- 
theless, at that moment, Vaughan could not 
help coming to the conclusion that Miss 
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Gaubert, young and childish and silly as 
she was, had very much the same ideas as 
the superintendent of police. He could 
not and would not betray her, but the 
memory of her words and her actions gave 
him an uneasy sensation. After a short 
silence he said quickly— 

“If I find that this incredible plot which 
you suggest is true, my course will be clear. I 
shall refuse to close the box again, and thus 
give the alarm.” 

“And pray, if you did, where would your 
evidence be that they were going to steal 
the gems ?” answered Montagu. “ You must 
remember that Gaubert, as Harcourt’s agent, 
has a right to their possession. The other 
men present would of course be his tools. 
They would deny every word you said, and 
you would look a fool, if not worse. It 
would be only necessary for Gaubert to say 
that he had asked you to open the box in 
order that he might see if the stones were 
safe. Yes, even if you could give the 
alarm, you would do no good, and Gaubert 
and his accomplices would take precious 
good care that you were not allowed your 
liberty.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 
asked Vaughan. “ Remember, I don’t for 
a single moment believe in your suspicion ; 
but, supposing it to be true, what can I 
do? Had I better keep out of the whole 
thing ?” 

“There is our difficulty,” answered Mon- 
tagu. “ We want you to go on with it, in 
order to prove whether our suspicions are 
right or not. At present we cannot arrest 
Gaubert because we have no evidence against 
him. If we manage this matter well, you 
may be the means of giving us the necessary 
evidence, and we may also arrest Captain 
Halkitt, the well-known professional thief. 
Gaubert, perhaps to blind us, has already 
taken us partly into his confidence, and has 
asked us to send detectives with him to meet 
the train by which the stones arrive to-night 
from Liverpool. Our detectives go with 
Gaubert to the station to meet the clerk who 
brings the stones and will conduct them all 
to Gaubert’s house. After that our part to 
all appearance ends.” 

As Montagu spoke he began to pace the 
floor restlessly. 

“There never has been such a situation in 
all my experience,” he muttered. His heavy 
brows were drawn down over his deep-set 
eyes. 

“T had better not go,” said Vaughan, 
rising as he spoke ; “ my time is too valuable 
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for me to allow myself to be mixed up ina 
burglary.” 

“And yet we want you to go,” said 
Montagu. “It is most important that we 
should catch Captain Halkitt, and my 
impression is that he will be with Gaubert 
to-night. By your aid we will catch that 
well-known scoundrel, and also Gaubert. 
Without it, I confess, we can do nothing.” 

“If your suspicions are true,” said 
Vaughan, “ you had better remain outside 
with your men, and I will give you a pre- 
arranged signal.” 

“And how will you do that ? ” said Scott. 
“Do you suppose those men are fools ? 
They will take precious good care you cannot. 
sesides, we don’t want you to signal unless 
the stones have been removed from the box, 
and not put back again, for our wish is to 
catch the thieves red-handed. Whatever 
signal you give must be something that we 
can detect, and that they won’t notice, 
however closely they watch you.” 

* Well, that settles the matter, for it is 
impossible,” said Vaughan decisively. 

“By Jove! but it must be made possible,” 
said Scott. “We have got to solve that 
puzzle. Something must be done which 
they won’t notice and which we will, some- 
thing which we will observe even if the 
blinds are down. Sight won’t do it. Sound 
won't do it—why, it’s maddening !” 

Scott began to pace the room in deep 
thought, and even Vaughan saw plainly the 
extraordinary position that he and the two 
detectives were in. Of the problem to which 
they were now brought face to face he could 
certainly see no possible solution. From the 
very nature of things, what could he do in a 
closed room which would give warning to 
someone outside the house, and yet not be 
noticed by those in the room, who were 
evidently on the alert to prevent the very 
occurrence of such a thing ? 

“Tt all hangs on our finding a solution to 
that one point,” said Montagu. “ We must 
discover a signal which you can give, and 
which they won’t notice, and which ie will see. 
We have got to think it out. Now listen, 
Vaughan. If Scott and I between us can 
think of something between now and eight- 
thirty, we will communicate with you. If 
you don’t hear from us, don’t go at all.” 

“ But,” said Vaughan, “ what excuse shall 
I give Gaubert, for, after all, your suspicions 
may be wrong? I have promised to go, and 
if he is an honest man I don’t want to fail 
him.” 

“ We will make it all right for you,” said 
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Montagu. “ You must aid us in this matter 
now. If we cannot think of the proper 
signal you are better away than there. If 
we do think of a signal we will let you know 
between now and eight-thirty. Please be 
ready, and don’t leave your house unless you 
hear from us. This is a matter of life and 
death.” 

“Life and death?” echoed Vaughan. 
Once more he thought of the girl. He had 
been rude to her. Was she right, after all ? 
She was anxious enough and earnest enough 
in all conscience. She had warned him of 
danger, she had implored him not to accede 
to her father’s request. 

“You had better leave us now,” said 
Montagu. “If you follow our instructions 
you, at least, are safe, and the time is getting 
short.” 

Vaughan went. He felt unduly, un- 
naturally excited, and during the rest of the 
afternoon his mind was so full of strange 
surmises that he did not attend to his 
ordinary work with his customary skill. 

At eight o’clock he went to his workshop, 
collected the tools he might possibly want, 
and put them in a bag. He had just got 
everything ready when he heard his telephone 
bell ring sharply. He ran into his private 
oftice-—Montagu’s voice replied to his. 

“Do you want any soldering tools for 
your work ?” asked Montagu. 

* No,” answered Vaughan. 

* Listen carefully, then. Take spirit-lamp 
and solder. If our suspicions are right, and 
you are asked not to open the safe, but the 
box which contains the stones from Brazil, 
say that you must detach something which 
you can weld again ; then if they take out the 
gems and do not put them back in the bor, and 
ask you to close box without gems, prepare 
solder, use plenty of common salt with your 
flux ; but if gems are put back in box, when 
you close it again do not solder at all. See ¢ 
Repeat back to me what you hear.” 

Vaughan did so. 

* All right. Will explain later. 
quite safe. Now go. Good-bye.” 

Vaughan scarcely waited to consider the 
strange request made of him, but hurried 
back to his workshop. He prepared a flux 
with a large quantity of chloride of sodium, 
put a spirit-lamp and soldering tools into his 
bag, then hailed a hansom and gave the 
driver Gaubert’s address. As he stepped 


You are 


into the hansom he fancied he saw a man 
watching him from the opposite side of the 
street, but when he looked again through 
the window the man had vanished. 





At three minutes to nine he drew up 
at Airdale Terrace. Gaubert’s house was 
No.8. As he rang, stoical, matter-of-fact little 
man that he was, he felt his heart beating 
quickly. The door was opened almost 
immediately by Gaubert himself. He con- 
ducted Vaughan into a dimly lit hall. 

“So good of you to come, Mr. Vaughan. 
You are the very man I want. Will you 
come in here ?” 

As Gaubert spoke he opened a door and 
Vaughan found himself in a small room with 
a single incandescent light hanging from the 
ceiling. ‘Two other men were present—one 
of these Gaubert introduced to Vaughan as 
his chief clerk, and the other as Signor 
Fratelli, his client. Signor Fratelli stood 
rather in the shade. He was a tall, thin 
man, With a heavy moustache and beard. 

* Now,” said Gaubert, “ here is the tire- 
some box. Will you kindly open it with as 
little delay as possible, as Signor Fratelli is 
anxious to be off.” 

Vaughan looked at the box. 

“T thought you told me that I was to 
open your safe?” he said abruptly. He 
looked full into Gaubert’s face as he spoke. 

“The safe is all right. This is the matter 
we want attended to,” said Gaubert, speaking 
quickly, a frown between his brows. — “ It 
contains one of your time-locks. I pur- 
chased it, not from you, but from ——” he 
mentioned a well-known firm in Piccadilly. 

Just at that instant, and before Vaughan 
had begun to set to work on the box, the 
door of the room was flung open and the 
dark-eyed girl ran in. She ran up to Gau- 
bert and laid her hand on his arm. 

Before she could say a word Ganbert 
interrupted in a voice of keen annoyance, 
“Go away, Hilda—we are busy.” 

“T must speak to Mr. Vaughan,” she 
answered. “ Mr. Vaughan, you are not to 
do what my father wants.” 

“Leave us, Hilda; don’t be silly,” said 
Gaubert. He took her arm as he spoke and 
tried to drag her from the room. She 
uttered a cry, wrested herself away from him, 
and the next moment had fallen on her knees. 

“Don’t, father,” she cried; a heavy sob 
came from her throat.  “ Listen, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she continued, turning to the 
horologist. ‘ I have come to you twice. I 
have twice implored of you not to help my 
father in this matter. Father, you shan’t 
commit this crime. I am here to prevent it. 
[ am not afraid. Mr. Vanghan, you are 
asked to help these men—my father and 
these men, to commit a very great——” 
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She fell back half stunned.” 


But before the words had left her lips, to 
Vaughan’s horror, Gaubert had struck the 
girl sharply on her forehead. She uttered a 
ery and fell back half stunned. 

“Take her away at once, Pryce,” said 
Gaubert, turning to his chief clerk; “take her 
upstairs. Gag her, and lock the door of the 
room. Come back immediately afterwards.” 

Vaughan turned to Gaubert. 

“1 donot care for women,” he said; * but 


when a man. strikes a woman, and_ that 
woman happens to be his daughter, I—sir, 
excuse me, I would rather not undertake 
this job.” 

“And you will do it, if you please, Mr. 
Vaughan, and as quickly as possible,” said 
Gaubert. His whole face had altered. “ It 
is a matter of life and death,” he con- 
tinued. “ Life to you if you do it, death if 
We have a loaded revolver in 


you decline. 
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this room. If necessary we shall use it. 
Now you know the worst.” 

Vaughan stood quite still. He had never 
known fear in his life, and he scarcely ex- 
perienced it now. Nevertheless, he knew 
that he was alone in the room with three 
desperate men. 

“Open that box and be quick about it,” 
said Gaubert. 

“Suppose I refuse ? 
logist. 

“Then, sir, you will never leave this place 
alive.” 

Vaughan stood quite still considering, his 
hand rested on the box. After a moment 
he said quietly— 

“In that case I have no choice.” He sat 
down by the table and began his work. His 
manner was quite calm and quiet, as if 
the terrible scene through which he had just 
lived had never been enacted. He worked 
for a moment or two, then looked up. 

“ T am obliged to break a fragment of the 
brass-work,” he said; “but I can easily 
make it good with a little solder afterwards.” 

“Very well, go on,” said Gaubert ; “ any- 
thing to get the matter through.” 

The man who had carried the girl away 
had now returned to the room. As he did 
so he turned the key in the door. The three 
men clustered round the horologist, watching 
him intently. 

Vaughan continued his delicate work. 
His fingers did not shake. Had they done so 
he might have spoilt the minute mechanism 
with which he had to deal. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour he had opened the dial, 
adjusted the mechanism, and was ready to 
put the key in the lock. Gaubert immediately 
handed him the key. He fitted it, unlocked 
the box, and lifted the lid. Inside lay a 
large leather-covered box. The moment it 
appeared the man who called himself Signor 
Fratelli stepped forward, lifted it out and 
opened it. Inside was a mass of glittering 
jewels. With a rapid movement the Italian 
transferred all the jewels to his own pocket. 
The leather-covered box, now quite empty, 
was put back into the safe. 

“Tf Mr. Vaughan will kindly close the 
box, and set it to open at nine to-morrow 
morning, we shall be obliged,” said Gaubert. 

“ Very well, I have no choice,” answered 
Vaughan. He knelt down and started to 
work. Opening his bag he got out his spirit- 
lamp and blowpipe, and, using the flux he 
had prepared, lit the lamp and played the 
flame upon it. The men watched him 
eagerly, standing motionless over him. Ina 
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few moments he had finished, and the box 
was shut once more. 

“That is good!” exclaimed Gaubert. 
“You are certain that the box cannot be 
opened till nine o'clock to-morrow morning ?” 

“Quite,” answered Vaughan. “I can go 
now, [ presume?” He had scarcely said the 
words when at a preconceived signal he 
found himself flung back. Before he could 
struggle, utter a word, or make the faintest 
show of resistance, a towel was tightly drawn 
round his mouth and nostrils, his hands were 
handeuffed, and his legs bound with cords. 
The light in the room was instantly ex- 
tinguished, and the three men vanished into 
the passage outside. 

Vaughan found himself lying on the floor 
in the darkness, unable to move or utter a 
sound. He heard the men hurry down the 
hall. They were escaping with their booty, 
and he was powerless to prevent it. He 
heard the hall-door open, and listened for 
the sound of its slamming to again, when 
instead a shout fell on his ears. Fierce, angry 
words followed, and then there was the sound 
of a desperate scuffle. The next instant, 
to his immense relief, Scott, followed by 
Montagu, dashed into the room. The men 
switched on the electric light. 

“Well done!” cricd Montagu excitedly, 
and releasing Vaughan in a moment. ‘ This 
is about the smartest of all smart jobs.” 

The horologist struggled to his feet. 

“ Have you got the scoundrels ?” he cried. 

“ Yes—safe and fast, thanks to you,” cried 
Scott. 

“Well, there is another victim,” said 
Vaughan—“ a girl. Find her—she is some- 
where in this house—a pretty girl, and a 
brave one. She tried three times to save 
me, and twice out of those times I repulsed 
her—the last time I was powerless.. They 
half murdered her between them. Find her 
immediately.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Scott, 
there worse behind? Come with me at 
once, Montagu, and you too, Vaughan.” 

They all left the room and began to search 
the house. In an attic at the top they found 
Hilda Gaubert. She was gagged and bound. 
When they released her she staggered half- 
fainting to her feet. 

“Has my father gone? Have they 
murdered Mr. Vaughan ?” she cried. “ Oh, 
no, thank God! at least you are safe,” she 
said, as her eyes fell upon Vaughan. 
He went up to her and took her hand. 

* You are the bravest woman I ever met 
in all my life,” he said, “ and I behaved dis- 
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gracefully to you. Will you forgive me? I 
will never say again that women are wanting 
in pluck.” 

“ But has my father done it ? 
girl. ‘ Has he stolen the stones ? 
Alas, Miss Gaubert, I have no good news 
for you,” said Scott. ‘ We suspected your 
father, and took steps to prevent his carrying 
out his design. We have been obliged to 
arrest him. He and that prince of scoundrels, 
Captain Halkitt, are even now being taken 
to the police-station.” 

The poor girl fell back against the bed on 
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which she had been bound, her face was 
white as death. 

“You must come home with me. 
mother shall look after you. You are the 
pluckiesi girl I ever met,” said Vaughan. But 
then he added, turning to Montagu, “ What 
did you mean by that extraordinary signal ? 
Why did you put me on that soldering job ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Scott. “It was 
“~~ the sharpest thing we ever thought of.” 

But how could you see it in a room with 
the blinds down ? Where were you ?” 

* Listen. Montagu and J were in a room 
in a house about a hundred yards off. Now 
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I will let you into our secret, only you must 
keep it to yourself, for the stress and strain 
of this matter has developed our brains, and 
we have made a most valuable discovery in 
the field of detection. You know what a 
spectroscope is 7” 

“ Of course,” answered Vaughan. 

“ Well, you understand that by means of the 
spectroscope light is split up into red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet—that is, the 
rainbow. Anyone looking through a spectro- 
scope at a light in which sodium was burned 
would see a bright yellow perpendicular line in 
the D position. You 
put so much sodium 
into your flux that 
the line started out 
extremely clear, 
though it could 
only be seen 
through a spectro- 
scope. We had a 
spectro-telescope 
focussed on the 
slit of light above 
the blind in the 
room where you 
were, thus giving a 
perfect spectrum of 
the light in the 
room. Directly, 
therefore, you used 
your blow-pipe the 
D line from the salt 
shot up as clear as 
possible. Now, 
What do you think 
of that for a signal ? 
They would never 
have dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

“You certainly 
deserve your posi- 
tion as head of the 
Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department,” cried Vaughan. “It is 
the smartest idea I have ever heard of.” 

“ Well, keep it dark,” said Scott, “ for we 
shall use it again as occasion warrants. 
Now, Miss Gaubert,” he said, turning to the 
girl, “ will you stay here or will you go back 
with Mr. Vaughan ? ” 

“ Yes, come with me,” 
must not be left alone. I owe you reparation 
for the cruel way I treated you,” he added. 

“Tf only you had believed in me, this great 
crime could not have been committed,” was 
her faint reply. “ But,”she continued, looking 
into his face, “I will go with you.” 


eagerly.” 


said Vaughan. “You 













































The Lady of the Lake. 
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hotch-potch. The magnificent granite 
buildings remind him of bonnie 
Aberdeen ; and surely the tall, twisted 
tglegraph poles in the busy streets are 
fair substitutes for the Scotch fir, 
with the qualifying thought that their 
utility is probably dearer to him than 
their picturesqueness. 

In the nom de plume of Paul Blouet, 
Max O’Rell has coined a name sug- 
gestive of the composition of Montreal 
itself, and I was strongly reminded of 
this by seeing in a principal street in 
Montreal a leading physician’s name 
on his door :— 

DOCTOR 
DOUGLAS DE COW. 


My visit was too brief to allow of 
my making the acquaintance of this 


* Copyright, 1899, by Harry Furniss, in the 
United States of America. 
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Il—MONTREAL. 


@ ONTREAL is * the 
Glasgow, of Canada. 
first. 

Should a name-coiner, such as Max O’Rell, 
try his ingenuity with Montreal, he would doubt- 
less christen that splendid cosmopolitan city, 
raised on the site of the little Indian village 
Hochelaga, Mac de Montreal. 

It is inhabited by the French, businessed by 
the Scotch, dominated by the priests, visited by 
the world, and admired by all, and, as a city, is 
the centre of commerce in Canada. ‘ Mac” is 
the most important ingredient in this Hochelaga 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
A sketch in Montreal, Canada. 
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doctor with a name so Max O’Rellian. Any- 
one familiar with the state of agricultural 
affairs in Canada would expect to read under 
such a name— 
Public Vaccinator. 
Best imported Ayrshire lymph 


-- that is, anyone getting opinions of Canada 
merely through reading debates in our 
English Houses of Parliament. According 
to these it would be only natural to infer 
that Canadian cattle are beasts of bacteria, 
seeing they are by law slaughtered the 
moment they land in England, thereby 
hampering the live-stock trade of the loyal 
Canadian. For instance, who has not heard 
of questions asked in the English House of 
Commons, regarding the reports of cattle 
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disease in Canada, 
treated with all 
seriousness in a 
Ministerial reply 
somewhat as fol- 
lows ?— 

“No, sir; one 
beast only, which 
I believe is fifty 
per cent. lower 
than is generally 
reported. Still, [ 
have had a cable 
from the Hon. 
Sydney Fisher, 
Minister of Agri- 
culture, which I 
must honestly 
confess is suffi- 
ciently alarming. 




















One beast was if 

observed during 

the embarkation At 
from the Winni- ee 
peg train at ao 


Outremont to wag 
his left ear in a 
manner which, 
our most trusted 
experts _ believe, 
is contagious, and orders have been 
given to retain the whole consign- 
ment at the Allan wharf. Late 
this afternoon a report of a most 
alarming nature has reached us. 
Another beast winked his eye, wagged his 
tail, and hung his tongue out. This matter 
is now being investigated by the highest paid 
officials of my office, and all the valuable 
time possible will be devoted to the matter. 
I have telegraphed for further particulars 
about the convulsive and extraordinary con- 
duct of the suspected animal, as, having had 
for years a personal interest in live-stock in 
Yorkshire, I assure the honourable gentleman 
opposite that my department will give the 
matter its most careful and considerate 
attention, and further cables will be laid on 
the table of the House during the after- 
noon.” 

Montreal is the largest of Canadian cities, 
her steady growth being due to her situation 
at the junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa. 
Here on Mount Royal Island is the natural 
centre of the commerce of two great river 
basins, and the shrewd business men of 
Montreal have taken advantage of their 
position at the gateway of trade, and have 
made the current of traffic pay toll to them. 
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At this point 
steamers and 
sailing-shipsare 
loaded with 
lumber, grain, 
cattle,and other 
exports. Here 
come the pro- 
ducts of other 
lands for dis- 
tribution to a 
million or more 
consumers in 
towns, villages, 
and on farms. 
Here, too, are 
great factories, 
built where 
convenient ac- 
cess to various 
kinds of raw 
materials 
favours cheaper 
production and 


makes manu- 
facturing pro- 
fitable. Here 


comes a portion 
of the traffic of 


canal and river. 
tant item is the,fact that here the principal 
railway lines meet. 

Under these conditions it is not remarkable 
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“THE TALL TWISTED TELEGRAPH POLES IN THE BUSY STREETS.” 


the great lakes, brought by 
And not the least impor- 


Dawson, an ex-President 
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HOCKEY ON THE ICE: 



























that Montreal 
has grown to 
its present 
numbers of 
over 300,000. 
And in the 
course of time, 
with a greater 
population 
from which to 
draw products 
for export, and 
a greater popu- 
lation to buy 
increased  im- 
ports, Montreal 
should, ere 
many years, 
reach the half- 
million mark. 
Now, Mon- 
treal is not 
merelyatrading 
and manufac- 
turing city. [tis 
the financial 
capital of 
Canada, and its 


banks havetheiragencies throughout the whole 
Dominion. Its newspapers have a large circu- 
lation, and its University, McGill College— 
of which the venerable scientist, Sir J. W. 


of the British 
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Association for the Advance of Science, was 
until recently President—is one of the 
strongest educational institutions in Canada. 

It was when visiting McGill College that 
I saw young men practising hockey, and I 
made a rapid sketch, which is characteristic 
not only of Canadian sport, but also of 
Canadian scenery. 

To give Montreal yet another name, I 
might say it is the Brooklyn of Canada—the 
City of Churches, some of which have very 
beautiful interiors. The exteriors, however, 
like those who officiate in them, are varied 
and peculiar. As a specimen, | made a 
sketch of two French-Canadian priests 


common objects on the Montreal pavement. 
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I do not wish to enter into the Clerical 
influence in Canada, but there is no disputing 
the fact that that influence is fast losing 
ground, as the Public School question in 
Canada at present proves. The tithes levied 
by the Catholics on their people is a serious 
matter, though now and then it has its 
humorous side. For instance, a prosperous 
business man, close to Montreal, formed by 
degrees a whole town in connection with his 
business and employees. The tithes he was 
called upon to pay became so enormous that 
he renounced the Catholic faith and became 
a Presbyterian. The whole of his town, I 
understand, followed him; consequently they 
are now exempt from paying a single tithe. 
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By Amy LLUELLYN. 


Illustrated Ly Edgar Lander. 


T was an 
October 
morning 
and the sun 
Was pouring 
into the 
breakf ast - 
room at 
Pre ests 
Priory. A 
soft wind 
stirred the 
golden 
leaves in the 
garden, and 
through the 
open French windows 
came the pungentsmell 
of the damp earth. 
Late roses, chrysan- 
themums, and mari- 
eolds lent their 
generous fragrance to 
the air. 
Jim Slade and_ his 
It was a difficult 








breakfast. 


wife were at 
meal even for such ideal companions as the 


Slades ; but Providence provides as a panacea 
of boredom that the post should beguile the 
breakfast hour. To most men there comes 
news of the outer world; bills or bi//ets-dowr 
are as universal as eggs and bacon. — Priests 
Priory was not a house that suffered from 
reminders of  importunate — tradesmen ; 
“accounts rendered ” rarely troubled the 
peace of the inmates. Letters, however, of 
varying interest were to be found, for Mrs. 
rade was a woman of stupendous pen-and- 
ink garrulousness. and in return for her 
chronicles of small beer was the recipient of 
much petty gossip from friends with whom 
she maintained an energetic interchange of 
letters, chiefly relating to chiffons. 

The husband and wife were a good-looking 
couple. Nell, after eight years’ matrimony, 
looked less than her twenty-nine years, 
whilst Jim might have passed as even 
younger, although in reality he was some 
years senior to her. He was one of those 
pink - and - white, boyish - looking men, of 
wholesome mien, who are undated ; yet his 
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head, bent over a letter which evidently 
interested him, showed the fact that he was 
inclined to be bald. 

He glanced across the table. 

“Nell,” he said, “I’ve a letter from 
Anthony Royce. He wants a week’s country 
air and suggests coming to us to-day.” 

** How very nice of him!” said Mrs. Slade. 
“Tt is at least a year since he was here. 
Success won't have altered him or made him 
difficult to amuse ?” she added apprehensively. 

Jim laughed. “What funny things you 
women are! Anthony was always exception- 
ally clever. He knew it. At Oxford we all 
knew it and told him so. He’s hardly likely 
to be spoilt now because the public has 
found him out.” 

“What an enthusiast you are, Jim!” re- 
torted his wife, coming round to his end of 
the table and reading over his shoulder. 
“ What does he say? That he ‘ will be down 
by the train that reaches Priory Station at 
4.40, unless we wire that it’s inconvenient.’ 
Of course it isn’t inconvenient.” Then she 
added, after a moment’s thought, “ Miriam 
Guilbert is coming by the same train.” 

“Ts she?” Jim rejoined. 

“How I wish it had 
sighed she. 

“Surely, my dear girl, one twin is so 
exactly like the other that it would be im- 
possible for Anthony to know which was 
which,” retorted Jim, pleased to renew this 
well-worn subject of chaff which never failed 
to get a rise out of Nell. 

“Only superficially like, Jim. Even in 
face the resemblance isn’t great when you 
see the two together.” 

“My dear girl 
postulation. 
~ “But it is so,” interrupted his wife. 
“Miriam’s charming, but quite different 
from Elizabeth. She has learnt a few of her 
ways, echoes her opinions occasionally, but 
she never thinks. Now Elizabeth-——” 

“Dearest,” Jim interposed. “Do you 
seriously think that Anthony will need that 
she should think ? He'll be quite happy as 
long as he can potter about here. He won’t 
trouble himself about any girls. He simply 
wants to come and see us.” 


been Elizabeth,” 


began Jim in ex- 
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“Does he?” a little ruefully, for, like 
most true women, Nell was at heart a match- 
maker. 

“Nell,” Jim called after her as she left 
the room intent on hospitable conversation 
with the cook, “I shall go down in the dog- 
cart to the station. I have to call at the 
Vale Farm to see some heifers, so [ll pick 
Anthony up. He will like it better than 
being boxed up in the brougham.” 

Consequently, when the train deposited 
two first class passengers at the small road- 
side station of Priory, the brougham was 
waiting for Miss Guilbert ; but the groom in- 
formed Mr. Royce that “the master was a 
little late, but was coming in the dog-cart, 
and would he—Mr. Royce—wait ? ” 

Anthony Royce was, perhaps, a little dis- 
appointed. He had travelled down in the 
same carriage with Miss Guilbert. IZgnorant 
that they were bound for the same bourn, 
he had made no effort to fraternise with her, 
yet the girl’s extreme prettiness had greatly 
attracted him, for, like most poets, he was of 
the opinion that simple beauty was about the 
best invention of God. 

“T am extremely sorry,” he said, going up 
to her, “that I didn’t know that you were 
going to Priests Priory, but as our host is to 
fetch me, I must wait. I can’t be of any 
use to you ? ” he added, for the man was hold- 
ing the door of the brougham open, having 
deposited her dressing-bag upon the seat 
with its back to the horses. 

Miss Guilbert smiled the courteous, unin- 
troduced smile. ‘ No, thank you,” she 
murmured. 

She got into the carriage, the servant shut 
the door, jumped up on the box, the horses, 
impatient of delay, started off at a_ brisk 
pace, and Anthony Royce, hat in hand, was 
left standing at the station door. 

* How absolutely lovely the girl was when 
she smiled!” It had been charming to sit 
opposite to her in the railway carriage. 
There he had studied the face in dispas- 
sionate approval. Her hair was of a colour 
he admired—a glorious dark chestnut, abun- 
dant, fine and silky, curling in rebellious 
rings close to her face. He had speculated 
about her in the vague, unconnected way in 
which one thinks of strangers, scanning the 
face surreptitiously and appreciating its tender 
youth and its purity of complexion. 

“She was tremendously good to look at,” 
he had concluded; but he wasn’t suscep- 
tible, and it wasn’t worth while subjecting 
himself to the chance of a snub by hazarding 
a remark, 





Now, evidently, she was to be his fellow 
guest at the Slades’, He was rather sorry. 
He wanted rest so much. It was the 
weariness of people rather than work which 
had made him suggest this visit. 

The arrival of Jim dissipated his thoughts. 
He climbed up to the dog-cart’s front seat 
by his host, and the two friends—school- 
fellows and close allies ever since— were soon 
deep in the “ Do you remember’s ” and “ Have 
you seen So-and-So’s” which crop up so 
plentifully when those who have lived a 
life in common first meet after a break in 
their intimacy. 

“How jolly it is to be in the country 
again!” said Royce, looking affectionately 
over the darkening landscape as the swiftly 
trotting cob brought them to the house. — 

“Yes! i spite of all you’ve done, mine is 
the better part,” replied Jim, with a laugh. 
“Come along, Anthony, Nell is longing to 
see you.” 

Together the two men walked across the 
hall, lit with the light of a wood fire, the 
reflection of which repeated little furnaces in 
the plaques and quaint old armour which 
enlivened the sombreness of the oak. 

From the drawing-room came the sound 
of women’s voices, and Jim was reminded to 


say, “ By the by, Miss Guilbert was to come 


by your train; she can only just have 
arrived.” 

In another moment they were in the room, 
and Nell came forward in welcome. Then, 
turning to Miriam, she accidentally reversed 
the order of introduction and said, “Anthony, 
I don’t think you’ve met Miss Guilbert.” 

Miss Guilbert rejoined with a laugh, 
“Mr. Anthony and I have met before ; we 
were fellow-travellers.” 

Nell raised her eyebrows. How could 
the girl be so silly ? Why didn’t she recog- 
nise Anthony Royce, whose photographs as 
Society's craze and as Literature’s own child 
were conspicuous in every shop window in 
London? She debated with herself the 
advisability of correction, but Jim looked 
mischievously across at her. Anthony ap- 
peared particularly unconcerned and_ the 
moment passed. 

The servants brought in tea, to which 
everyone turned their attention, for food of 
any sort is a serious business in a country 
house. 

“ Had I known Miss Guilbert was bound 
for this place, I should have said to her, 
‘May I introduce myself? my name is 
Anthony,’ ” he remarked, smiling. 

“And I,” said the girl, “should have 
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been saved a somewhat dreary hour, for I’d 
nothing but Woman's Whim to read, and 
it’s a very dull paper. Women’s papers are 
dull, aren’t they, Nell ?” 

“And you,” questioned Nell, passing Mr. 
Royce his tea—“ how did you spend the 
hour ?” 

“T forswore smoke, of which I’ve had too 
much lately. I leant back in the corner of 
the carriage and allowed Nature to unfold 
her book to me in a series of interesting 
pictures. I watched the mysterious beauty 
of the dress autumn assumes, and drank in 
the elixir-like wind, which, by the 
by, was considerably mixed with 
the blacks from the engine.” 

“What an ass you still 
are, Anthony !” said his 
host consolingly. 

“Tt’s a dangerous 
point in intimacy 
when one recognises 
the ludicrous in 
one’s friends, isn’t 
it?” said Mr. Royce, 
turning to Miriam 
and offering her 
some tea-cake, ap- 
proving the dainty 
fingers with which 
she took it. 

“T suppose it is,” 
she answered gravely. 

“Certainly it is,” he 
replied. ‘ Some people 
think it criminal to be 
absurd ; very few forgive 
it. Nell might,” he 
added, looking affection- 
ately at his hostess, whom 
he loved with a love of which 
her husband was very tolerant. 

“You’ve evidently not grown 
up since [ saw you last,” re- 
turned Mrs. Slade. 

“ He masquerades as sensible 
sometimes,” murmured Jim. 

“That's it,” said Royce; “I’m afraid of 
growing up, if I’m always sensible.” 

Miriam was watching him earnestly, and 
he went on 

“Tm going to live to be quite old, yet 
keep the youthfulness of Ganemede. That 
‘those whom the gods love die young’ 
should be read—that they remain young, no 
matter to what age they live.” . 

“T daresay that’s true,” said Miriam. 

“Yes, of course it’s true. I always 
separate truth and falsehood as the things I 
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say and the things other people say. Don’t 
you ?” he questioned. 

“Ts that true?” she asked interrogatively. 

“ As certainly as is the other,” he laughed. 

“ Why ?” she insisted. 

“Perhaps because veracity is only to be 
found in towns, and imagination lives in the 
country.” 

“So you’ve come for a week of imagina- 
tion ?” said Jim. 














‘“** What an enthusiast 
you are, Jim!’” 


“ To you live in London ?” asked Miriam. 

“He doesn’t live anywhere,” said Jim, 
answering for his friend. “ He just exists 
in a hothouse in which the air is enervating.” 

“Friendship,” said Mr. Royce, ignoring 
his host and addressing himself to Miriam, 
“is the open door to disagreeable frankness. 
Mr. Slade is a great friend of mine; yet I 
have no doubt as to his being right, and his 
companionship is wholesomely bracing.” 
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“T never quite know if Mr. Slade is 
serious,” said Miriam, gathering her fur 
close to her neck, picking up her gloves, and 
generally preparing for an exodus. 

“Come, Miriam—I’ll show you your 
room,” said Mrs. Slade, and the two crossed 
to the door. Mr. Royce opened it and for 
a moment detained his hostess. 

“Miss Guilbert is charming,” he said, 
“ naive and delightful! Do let her remain 
in the misconception of my being Mr. 
Anthony; it would only confuse her to 
tell her, and it is such a relief to me not 
to be talked to about my books.” 

Nell nodded her head in acquiescence and 
followed her guest. 

Anthony came back to his seat, and he 
and Jim lit cigarettes. The light of lamps 
and fire fell full on his face, and Jim in- 
spected his friend critically. 

“You look as if you needed country air,” 
he said. The clean-cut, intellectual face was 
weary-looking, the eyes tired, as are perhaps 
the eyes of all seekers of the apocryphal 
land of Poetry. 


” 


* * * * * 


The decorative arrangements of the dinner- 
table permitted Anthony Royce an uninter- 
rupted view of Miss Guilbert, and for the 
tenth time he had assured himself that she 
was very, very pretty. She was in a soft 
shimmering dress, and little tendrils of hair 
curled down the nape of her neck; it was a 
problem to him why trivial things had such 
fascination. He remembered losing his 
heart, temporarily, over the position of an 
ear, and the vividness of a vein in a wrist 
had irrelevantly attracted his lips to it. 

He was recalled from such musings by the 
voice of his host. 

“Will you be able to stand our dulness 
without pining for the fleshpots of Jermyn 
Street ?” 

Anthony laughed and looked at Jim, 
replying ambiguously- 

“To understand beautiful things needs 
time—I don’t think my week will be wasted 
—TI shall endeavour to study beauty.” 

“ How true is that ?” asked Nell. 

“There’s such difficulty in measuring 
Truth. Error lies like scum on the surface 
of the well she inhabits and obscures our 
view,” said Anthony. 

“Truth is beautiful,” said Nell senten- 
tiously. 

“ Not necessarily, surely,” came from her 
husband. 

“It’s atany rate of less consequence in the 


world than Beauty,” asserted Mr. Royce. 
“She has, also, two faces, whereas the beauti- 
ful has but one, to turn towards her votaries.” 

“ But time,” said Nell, after a little pause, 
leisurely inspecting an entrée and shaking 
her head at it—‘“ Time changes Beauty, so 
she, likewise, has two faces.” 

“ Not at all,” said Anthony, amused to see 
that even Mrs. Slade was not above the 
personal application which most pretty 
women place upon words that deal with 
beauty. ‘“* When she changes she ceases to 
be beautiful. You would have us think 
What you assert true ; but it’s an error, and 
Error is the road along which man is misled 
by woman.” 

“You must have been misguided to be so 
definite,” laughed his hostess. 

* You women, as a sex, are not imaginative 
enough.” 

“T’m sure you are wrong,” said Miriam, 
leaning across the table and speaking with 
a definite air of finality. “I am always 
imagining things, and people think I’m 
quite mad. Miriam's quite mad, they say 
don’t they, Nell ?” turning appealingly to her 
friend. 

“But,” continued Anthony, ignoring the 
interruption and tolerantly watching the 
earnest face, with its brow puckered as if in 
thought, “ Imagination is the only real land, 
and it is the light which illuminates the dull 
pitfalls of definite knowledge.” 

“ My dear Anthony,” said Nell, “ you are 
taking us out of our depth.” 

“No, Nell; [quite understand Mr. Anthony; 
he’s quite right—very few people are imagin- 
ative enough. [always say so; it’s because 
we are not artistic,” broke in Miriam, with an 
authoritative air which Anthony felt to be 
bewilderingly alluring. 

“I’m quite willing to agree to anything 
you may say,” he said ; “ I’ve very few fixed 
opinions. I consider them as monetenous 
as evergreens. By the by ”-—and he turned 
to Jim—“I noticed that you had been 
planting many rhododendrons in the drive.” 

“ Yes,” said Jim, sipping his wine with a 
patronising air of proprietorship ; “ to-morrow 
you must come round and see the improve- 
ments we’ve made.” 

** Alterations make one reminiscent,” said 
Anthony cautiously. 

“Why not—since there’s nothing new 
under the sun ?” said Jim. 

“Tt must be the artist’s unstable tempera- 
ment which makes you demand freshness so 
incessantly,” said Nell, with a glance which 
took all unkindness from the words. 
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“Are you an artist ?” asked Miriam, her 
eyes alert with interest. 

“So my enemies say.” 

“ What do you paint ?” she pursued, with 
the assurance shared by many that no artist 
can exist without palette and brushes. 

“A few character sketches only,” he 
replied, and then felt sorry at the cloud of 
disappointment which dulled her face. _ It 
was, of course, delightful that she didn’t 
recognise him! Yet at the same time her 
failing to do so ruffled him a little. A man 
who has made his mark upon the literature 
of his time becomes so accustomed to seeing 
himself in his work that he cannot under- 
stand being disassociated from it, or even 
viewed apart from it. 

Once or twice during dinner he had given 
Nell a warning glance. In her womanly 
partisanship she had a little resented Miriam's 
attitude towards the unknown Mr. Anthony. 

“Tf only she had been Elizabeth!” she 
thought. 


9 


“ Jim,” said Mrs. Slade, calling her 
husband’s attention to two figures in the 
garden, “do you see that ? ”°—nodding her 
sage head in the direction of Anthony and 
Miriam, who were pacing up and down the 
walk in front of the windows. 

Again it was morning—one that through a 
lapse of memory on Nature’s part had con- 
verted an October’s chill into midsummer’s 
heat. Everywhere the world had reasserted 
its youth, and birds were piping to each 
other their satisfaction at the strange over- 
sight in the calendar. 

“Oh,” said Nell, reiterating her usual cry, 
“if only it had been Elizabeth !” 

“ My dear girl, [ assure you that you are 
troubling yourself unnecessarily. Anthony 
admires her immensely, of course, but ”’—his 
eyes twinkled—* even if it were Elizabeth, 
he wouldn’t know the difference. I'd bet 
you a ring, a half-hoop diamond, you could 
substitute one girl for the other and he 
wouldn’t find it out.” 

“JT never bet on a certainty,” said Nell, 
with a haughty tone of resisting bribery. 

Six of the seven days of Mr. Royce’s visit 
had passed, and Jim had had to acknowledge 
that Anthony was much absorbed by his 
fellow guest, who in her childish mental 
blindness had patronised him, argued with 
him, contradicted him, and assured him 
again and again that he was quite right 
He, attracted and repelled in turn, had spent 
the six days in furthering the intimacy. 





Now she stood close to him, pinning a rose 
into his coat. Her fresh, fragrant beauty 
appealed to him, and it was with a distinct 
shock that he realised that it required an 
effort on his part to keep to the level tone of 
friendliness. Friendliness seemed so in- 
consistent with the spirit of worship he felt 
for this incarnation of unsatisfying spring. 
His thoughts associated her with Botticelli, 
for her slim grace was suggestive of that 
master’s art, and her elusive mind encouraged 
the intangible idea. 

“JT must indeed be on my guard,” he 
thought, therefore he welcomed the inter- 
ruption of breakfast which Jim announced. 
After breakfast had been discussed there 
were baskets to be packed for lunch, as some 
men were to join Jim and Anthony, and 
with them shoot some far coverts. Too far 
for Miriam and herself, Mrs. Slade declared, 
to drive to lunch—indeed, she definitely 
refused to be of the party. The utmost she 
would promise was that she might be at 
Giles’ Corner to meet them on their return. 
Giles’ Corner was some three miles away on 
the moors. Mrs. Slade watched her husband 
and Mr. Royce drive away in the dog-cart. 
She called after them, “ Don’t forget that 
it’s an assignation. Either Miriam or I are 
sure to be at Giles’ Corner.” 

“T doubt if I can manage it, Nell,” 
returned Jim, bewildered by his wife’s airy 
treatment of a day’s serious business. “ You 
see, we shall probably leave off quite on the 
other side.” 

“T’m not such an enthusiastic shot. I 
shall be there, certainly,” said Anthony, and 
Nell turned back to the house with a smile 
on her lips. 


Anthony pleaded his promise to Mrs. Slade 
und deserted the guns after lunch. He 
walked on at a brisk pace. The cool air, 
denying its morning’s fickle warmth, came 
freshly to him; brushing away the cobwebs 
of fancy, it left him face to face with 
actualities, 

How good the country was! what a lot a 
man could learn from it ! everywhere, every- 
where was beauty ! 

The gorse was yet in bloom—the proverb 
of its blossom and kisses brought a smile to 
his stern lips as he recalled it. 

He tramped on. 

The little puddles in the road reflected 
back the sky’s blue and made him con- 
sciously happy and in harmony with the 
beauty which surrounded him. Some Scotch 


























THE COMING 


firs, a solitary cottage, a few sheep placidly 
browsing, were the only breaks in the 
monotony of the landscape. Its bleak 
loneliness was majestic, bringing vividly in 


contrast the shallowness of the question upon 
which his mind was engaged. 

Miriam was entirely outside his mental 
life. She would understand nothing of the 


‘**T have a confession to make.’” 


charm of this scene. — Its pure peace would 
mean nothing to her. The evening glow, 
the heavy, dying landscape, the smell of the 
ground, the sound of the heather crunching 
under his feet, would pass her by. Yet all these 
things meant his life and were the source of 
his inspiration ; their translation into words 
was the motive power which made him great. 
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If he relinquished its expression, he would 
be but an ordinary everyday person. His 
songs would have no melody. If he married 
Miriam he must relinquish this higher 
emotional life. Would the gaining her 
compensate ? Was she his Egeria ? 

If he compromised, what would life be ? 
Art was no mistress to be satisfied with 
half-hearted service. 
There was no pos- 
sibility of her 
accepting divided 
allegiance. 

Miriam versus art: 
and shou!'d he choose 
the first, her de- 
licious Pagan ways 
must satisfy him, 
otherwise he and she 
would grow apart 
and her life would 
be ruined. She 
would learn to know 
that other things 
claimed him. Her 
childish — assurance 
would fade, her 
pretty self - satisfac- 
tion become timidity, 
and the Miriam he 
loved would no 
longer exist. Even 
now he could picture 
himself apologising 
for her to his friends. 
Yet, in her’ blind, 
kittenish ways, how 
attractive she was ! 

Shallowy Yes, 
alas! that was it: but 
to muddy a shallow 
stream, to spoil its 
transparency, how 
terrible! Yet day 
after day he would 
have to translate 
himself, his moods, 
and his thoughts 
into simple language 
before he could ex- 
pect her to under- 
stand him. His need for mystic isolation of 
thought she would probably think of as sulky 
dulness. Even his voexbulary would have to 
he studied. At the intensity of his apprecia- 
tion of some phase of emotion she would 
perhaps laugh, or, worse still, assure him 
that he was quite right. 

Yet how delightful she was ; and, after all, 
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what more than perfection of prettiness does 
man need in his wife? He had done good 
work, he could afford to rest now, he had 
earned enough recognition to satisfy a far 
more vain man. He needn’t trouble to 
listen for further blasts upon Fame’s trumpet. 
He would marry and have a home and 
refrain from unnecessary thoughts. 

He walked on, and the sun sank lower, 
and the glory of its majestic death dyed the 
heavens purple and red. Earth sent up her 
incense of misty moisture. The poetry of 
time and place steeped his soul, and he said 
aloud, “It cannot be, I must be myself. | 
cannot relinquish all that has been given to 
me fora shell, however beautiful that shell 
may be. Ill go away. Go at once, go 
to-morrow.” 

“Half happy by comparison of bliss is 
miserable.” Yet it was a resigned calm that 
accompanied Anthony as he turned his steps 
towards Priests Priory. As he neared Giles’ 
Corner he felt that Fate was indeed against 
him, and that the battle had not been won 
too soon, for a girlish figure was waiting 
there. 

The dusk had come quickly, he could only 
distinguish the form in its tweed gown. 

As he came up to her he realised how 
useful had been the mental struggle he 
had passed through, how entirely wise the 
decision he had arrived at. After all, he was 
stronger than Fate, and could resign himself 
to this inconsiderate behaviour on her part. 

“ Are you alone, Miss Guilbert ¢” he said 
When he was within speaking distance. 

“Yes, Nell sent me,” was the reply, and 
to Anthony’s ears the voice was sweeter in 
tone than he had ever before heard it. 

He joined her and they walked on to- 
gether. He longed to tell her of his thoughts, 
to explain dispassionately, here, in the fresh 
air, the dual wishes which had warred 
within him. 

Psychology is always attractive ground, 
man and woman meet there in equal combat. 
Although Anthony knew that in this 
encounter his companion must come forth 
bruised and beaten, still he was too freshly 
from the field for it to be easy for him to 
instantly relinquish the subject and resume 
the trivialities of commonplace. 

“It was very good of you to come. I 
thought perhaps that you might,” he said. 

“There’s a great deal in intuition,” she 
assented, and to his fine ear there was a tone 
of raillery in the voice. 

“ At any rate, it’s good now you are here,” 
he said. 





“ Everything is good when the world is as 
she is to-night,” she parried. 

“T have been communing with Nature in 
her sad hour.” 

“ Yes, I think we are unwise not to do it 
more often.” 

* To you?” he said indulgently. 

“She is so helpful,” the girl went on. 
“If we take our troubles to her, she fre- 
quently lightens them ; not, perhaps, in her 
leaden moods, but in her wind-swept skies, 
and when, as now, she holds her breath.” 

“ And you feel this ?’ 

“Why not ?”—with a little tremulous 
laugh. 

* 1 don’t know why I’m surprised ; per- 
haps I hadn’t realised that Nature would 
so appeal to you. You see, you have seemed 
such a butterfly. Now, had you been 
Elizabeth——” 

* Yes ; what of Elizabeth ?” 

“ Elizabeth is wonderful, isn’t she ?” he 
questioned ; but he elicited no response. 

They walked on in silence. An atmosphere 
of peace was round the girl to-night; it 
communicated itself to Anthony, and_ his 
heart, which had been sick with indecision, 
Was at rest. 

“Don’t you think,” she went on, “ that 
we are too apt to assume that people have no 
other attributes than surface ones 7” 

“ Perhaps,” he assented. 

* Yet our individual sentiments should be 
veiled sometimes 7 ” 

*Sometimes—yes ; not always, for one 
wouldn’t have one’s friends do us injustice,” 
he answered, bending down to try and see 
her face more clearly, that he might glean 
from it what this new mood meant. It was 
too dark to distinguish the features, but the 
silhouette of the profile in its delicate purity 
was traceable against the sky. 

“ People are always unjust—how can they 
be anything else? Custom, convention, 
opportunity—call it what you will—is so 
seldom convenient for any real intercourse, 
therefore we discuss books, things, people, 
yet how rarely we talk of our inner selves !” 
she said. 

“The looking-glass is, in fact, the only 
reflection permitted to woman,” he said 
lightly. 

“Scarcely that, for we expiate our mistakes 
through our vanity.” 

“Isn't that a sentiment of exaggerated 
humility, or rather of humble exaggeration ?” 

“7 didn’t mean it so,” she said gravely. 
“]T meant that vanity keeps us from showing 
ourselves as we really are.” 








“Most people are shallow, and shallow 
people are too transparent to be misunder- 
stood. Their happiness is, that they ask no 
more from Life than she is willing to give 
them.” 

“Yet some there are who ‘needs must 
love the highest when they see it,’” she 
quoted. 

“ That’s just it. They don’t see it; those 
who do, live in the disappointment of 
seeking the unattainable. With the others, 
‘Dross is accepted as gold by all but the 
alchemists,’ he added slowly. 

“Don’t you think Anthony Royce was a 
little hard on the average mind in saying 
that ?” she asked. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, and his voice, a 
glorious possession, showed that he was 
moved, Her knowledge of his words 
astonished him. 

“The average mind is not capable of much 
understanding,” he continued. 

“He says that ‘appreciation is the child of 
intellect.’ I disagree with him, for you 
don’t need to be intellectual to be appre- 
ciative ; you need rather to be sympathetic.” 

“Sympathy is certainly as rare as intellect, 
and as valuable,” said Anthony. 

“Yet Anthony Royce must have found it 
often,” she said softly, “for he writes from 
the heart to the hearts.” 

“Trick, my dear Miss Guilbert, all trick ; 
you'd find him a quite commonplace creature, 
but it would please him to hear your praise ; 
sentences are but the chords of harmonious 
ideas,” he declared. 
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“¢ As modulation is the poetry of the ear,’ ” 
she quoted. 

Her intimate acquaintance with his 
work touched him. Yet evidently she had 
no idea to whom she was talking. 

Their steps had become slower, so deeply 
interested had they been, one in the other. 

It was unfair to her. He couldn’t let the 
misconception go on. The dusk had long since 
become darkness. At the hall door he stopped. 

* Miss Guilbert,” he said, “ I’ve a confes- 
sion to make.” The light from the big 
lamp at the entrance shone full upon his 
face. Hers was yet in shadow. 

He felt her eyes seek his and recognition 
slowly dawn upon her. 

“1 know,” she said with a little sob, “and 
I absolve you; but why did they play so 
cruel a trick upon me and send me to you ?” 
She put out her warm hand impulsively ; he 
grasped it, held it reverently for a moment 
—time has no measure for emotion. He 
released it. She turned and, entering the 
house, made her way upstairs. 

Anthony followed into the hall. 

Miriam Guilbert was crossing it. She was 
in an evening gown, for the dinner gong 
was overdue. 

“You are very late,” she said. ‘ Did you 
meet Elizabeth ?” 

 Klizabeth ?” 

“Yes! She was to take my place at Giles’ 
Corner. Surely you knew ?” 

“No!” he said. “I didn’t know; but 
[ do now. Thank God! I do now,” he 
reiterated to himself as he went up to dress. 
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By GrEorGE A. WADE. 


the world at the present day is that 

of the British Museum, in London. 
But it is not the largest; neither is it the 
most ancient ; nor do historic interests sur- 
round it so closely as they envelop some 
others of the great libraries of the world. 
Its position at the head of the eight or nine 
of the finest libraries on earth may rather 
be said to be due to the excellent use which 
is made of its treasures by the people of these 
Islands generally, and by scholars in par- 


— the most famous library of 


on the throne from the time of Henry VII. 
onwards. These included also the library 
Which had been Archbishop Cranmer’s, and 
those of other celebrated Englishmen of the 
Middle Ages. Then later, another king, 
George the Fourth, gave to the British 
Muscum Library the magnificent collection 
of works which his father, George III., had 
spent his life in getting together at a cost of 
over £200,000. 

This noble gift of the year 1823 was 
followed by that of the Right Honourable 





THE READING-ROOM, 


ticular ; to the marvellous exactness with 
which it has been catalogued ; and to its 
general up-to-date character in all that 
relates to its wondrous stores of ancient and 
modern knowledge and literary relics. 

The famous British Library began with a 
gift of some 50,000 books to the nation by 
Sir Hans Sloane, but became really a national 
library of influence when, in 1757, King 
George IT. presented to it the priceless and 
Immense collection of books and MSS. 
Which had been collected by his predecessors 
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Thomas Grenville, in 1846, which consisted 
of over 20,000 volumes. And by the law 
which provides that a copy of every work 
entered at Stationers’ Hall shall be presented 
to this library, the famous collection of books 
at the British Museum is ever increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

The immense reading-room, when it is 
well filled with readers, is a sight worth see- 
ing. The absolute stillness and air of studious 
interest which pervade the whole of this 
great apartment cannot fail to strike the 
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most careless observer. The long rows of 
shelving, miles upon miles of it, filled with 
the 1,500,000 volumes that the library now 
boasts, are a never-failing souree of wonder. 
And one’s admiration is the more increased 
when it is remembered that so perfectly is 
the whole catalogued that the librarians or 
their assistants can find any book required 
almost at a moment's notice! In this respect, 
at least, our great 
library stands 
unique amongst the 
biggest libraries of 
the world. 

To mention all 
the most priceless 
gems of the British 
Museum Library 
would be a_ task 
of no light under- 
taking. The Cot- 
tonian collection of 
old English MSS. is 
one of which we 
may justly — feel 
proud, since ho 
other nation pos- 
sesses such a full 
and rich gathering 
of its early history, 
inscribed by con- 
temporary writers. 
The Anglo-Saxon 
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remnants which we BIRMINGHAM FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 





back, some of them, 
a period of nearly 
twelve hundred 
years, have long been 
the envy and wonder 7 
of modern libraries. ' 
Here, not the least 
prized of English 
treasures, are two 
original copies of the “- 
Magna Charta; here 
is one of the earliest 
known copies of the 
Iliad, and another of 
the Odyssey ; here, 
too, is the celebrated 
“Durham — Book,” 
being the Gospels in 
Latin, with glosses 
in Saxon, the whole 
being finished by the 
SHOWING HOW THE BOOKS year 720, What 
would be its value in 
the market to-day ? 
Then we must not forget that the British 
Museum possesses also the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, which is a unique MS. of the 
(ireek Bible, written before the end of the 
fifth century, and an equally unique MS, of 
the “ Basilicon Doron,” of King James I., in + 
that pedantic monarch’s own handwriting. 
The number of very ancient papyri of Chinese, 
f¢yptian, and Greek writings 1s certainly 
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unequalled by that of any other library in 
the world. There are altogether in this 
wonderful building over 50,000 such MSS. 
of all nations, and over 47,000 charters of all 
kinds, besides the immense number of books 
already mentioned. 

The library which has the distinction of 
holding in its receptacles the greatest number 
of printed books is that of France, known as 
the “Bibliotheque Nationale.” — It is situated, 
of course, in Paris, and can boast of being 
the biggest library in the world. It is 
housed in a magnificent building, and is 
one of the sights of the gay city, but 
its foundations were laid in the Louvre, 
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were presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
by the authorities. 

There are no less than 3,000,000 volumes 
already in this unique library, and the 


number is rapidly increasing! But the 
cataloguing of this tremendous collection is 
not to be compared fora moment with that 
of the British Museum Library; and the 
task of beginning a proper catalogue of the 
books is one from which the boldest and 
most enthusiastic librarian may now well 
shrink in dismay. 

One of the most interesting, as well as one 
of the finest libraries is that of the Bodleian, 
at Oxford. It takes its name from its real 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BODLEIAN LITRARY, OXFORD. 


when King Louis XI. gave a small collection 
of books to form the nucleus of a national 
library. Since that time every French king 
has seemed to consider it his duty to help 
forward this library as much as he could, and 
many presents of old and rare works were 
subsequently added by Royal gift. 

Another fact which aided in the growth of 
this institution into the place of honour 
amongst libraries was that, as early as 1617, 
the Bibliotheque Nationale acquired the right 
to have two copies of every book issued from 
French presses. It was further increased by 
the forfeited collections of private persons 
during the French Revolution, all of which 





founder, Sir Thomas Bodley, who renewed 
a scheme that had almost fallen through 
after being begun by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. Bodley founded his library for 
the University in 1598, and since that time, 
all down the generations, lovers of Oxford 
and its work have contributed to make the 
Bodleian Library what it is to-day. Such 
benefactors as the Earl of Pembroke, 
Sir Thomas Roe, Archbishop Laud, Raw- 
linson, and others of years gone by, have 
shown their love to the University in no 
stinted manner by the magnificent gifts of 
books and MSS. they have made to it. 

The Bodleian Library is now housed in a 
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building worthy of its contents, and worthy 
of Oxford itself. The 400,000 books which 
find a resting-place in it have been well pre- 
served and are carefully catalogued. Then 
there are MSS. almost priceless in their value, 
especially many which deal with Biblical, 
Rabbinical, or historical subjects. Copies of 
rare works, unique MSS. of the Gospels, 
Anglo-Saxon documents and papers of which 
no other copies are known to exist—all 
combine to make the Bodleian Library one 
of the sights of Oxford, and one of the finest 
of the world’s collections of books. 
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Stationers’ Hall), the task of controlling 
its contents efficiently is no light one. . 

The Royal Library at Berlin is not only 
the finest of all German libraries, but is one of 
the celebrated libraries of the world. Whilst 
fairly old, it cannot claim either the antiquity 
or size of some of the more famous of its 
rivals, but latterly it has made great strides 
towards the very front rank of the world’s 
libraries of note, and to-day it can show a 
catalogue of over 1,000,000 books and over 
30,000 MSS. Its copies of rare or very 
ancient works are, however, not so many or 
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IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


The library is open to all Oxford students, 
but books can only be taken out by special 
consent of the librarian. From 9 a.m. till 
3 or 4 p.m. it is weil patronised by those 
for whose use it is intended, and there is 
now a fine reading-room in what was once 
called the “ Radcliffe Library.” The Vice- 
Chancellor and some of the Regius Pro- 
fessors of the University form the governing 
authorities of the library, and with its great 
number of books, its 30,000 MSS., and its 
new volumes coming in every day (for it is 
one of the few libraries in the Kingdom which 
have a claim to a copy of every work from 





so wnique as are those of the British Museum, 
the Vatican, or the Bodleian Library. 

The spot where the library buildings stand 
in Berlin is a most suitable one, and the 
edifice does the site justice. Located almost 
in the centre of the city, between the River 
Spree and the east end of the famous street, 
Unter den Linden, the “ Royal Library” is 
truly royal in all pertaining to it, for it is 
close to the Imperial Palace, and of no small 
size itself. The Germans, who are the most 
book-loving nation in the world, make liberal 
use of their national library, and are extremely 
proud of it. The Emperor takes great 
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interest in its progress and welfare, and has 
on more than one occasion paid it a visit. 

The oldest library in the world still exist- 
ing is undoubtedly that of the Vatican, and 
probably this collection also contains the 
most valuable literary treasures of any. 
Only the British Museum can be said to 
rival it in the latter respect, and there can 
be little doubt that, in this instance, Britons 
must be content with second place. 

In one important respect the Vatican 
Library differs from all other great libraries 
—viz., it is a private one, not national, seeing 
that it belongs really to the reigning Pope, 
and entrance to it is only gained by his per- 
mission. Another strange fact which imme- 
diately forces itself upon all visitors to it 
is that there are 
neither books nor 
MSS. to be seen on 
entering! For all 
such are kept in 
painted cupboards, 
Which are duly 
fastened and are not 
allowed to beopened 
without permission. 

The Vatican 
Library seems 
almost small after 
the colossal figures 
attesting the num- 
ber of books in 
some other libraries. 
It contains about 
220,000 volumes, 
and some 25,000 
MSS. But then the 
latter comprise 
many of the world’s 
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most valuable 
treasures! Here is 
the only known copy 
of the New Testa- 
ment written before 
the end of the fourth 
century; here is the 
original Dante ; in 
these closed cup- 
boards is the oldest 
copy of Virgil now 
existing ; and here 
also is a Terence 
which goes back to 
the fourth century ! 

The wonders of 
the Vatican Library 
are, indeed, number- 
_ less; and it is not 
certain that there are not other MSS. equally 
precious, but still unknown. For the cata- 
loguing of this ancient library has ever 
been of the most unsatisfactory nature, and, 
indeed, there are many books within its stores 
which have never been arranged and cata- 
logued at all! It is known that there are 
immense numbers of early printed works 
and many old maps which are very valuable 
and rare, but of which little is known by 
those in charge of the two immense rooms 
wherein the library of the Vatican is housed. 

Nicholas V. is said to have had the honour 
of having started the Vatican Library ; but 
its real founder was Sixtus 1V., who, in 1475, 
put his own large collection of books to those 
then existing, and made special room for 
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other works he intended to add to them. 
Since then the Vatican Library has constantly 
received, from devout Catholics, valuable 
acquisitions of rare and precious volumes 
dealing principally with Biblical and classical 
subjects; and could its many treasures be 
gone over by well-qualified and leisured 
scholars, there is little doubt that some 
astonishing “ finds” would be made within 
its compass. 

To those who gain admission to it, the 
Vatican Library is open from noon till three 
o'clock. It contains fine portraits of some 
of the Popes, and many curiosities and 
presents given to them by their followers. 

The Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh, 
cannot be passed over in any notice of the 
famous libraries of the world. It may, indeed, 
be called the “ National Library of Scotland.” 
Founded by Sir George Mackenzie—as far 
back as 1662—it has been ever since that 
time an important factor in the literary 
socicty of, perhaps, the most literary town 
in the Empire—not even excepting London. 
It contains about 400,000 books, and some 
3,000 MSS., nearly all of the latter dealing 
with extremely ancient and interesting affairs 
of Scottish history. These are of very great 
value, and amongst the other chief treasures 
of the Advocates’ Library may be mentioned 
the original copies of “The Solemn League 
and Covenant,” the “Confession of Faith,” 
signed by James VI. and the Scottish nobles, 
a fine copy of the * Mazarin Bible,” printed 
by Gutenberg, and the original MSS. of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Waverley.” 

The Advocates’ Library got its name from 
the fact that it was originally intended for 
the Faculty of Advocates. It was almost 
destroyed by fire in 1700, in the small 
building whick it then occupied. Subse- 
quently it was removed to the present. site 
adjoining Parliament House, and here it is 
open to all who are engaged in literary work. 
Its chief librarian is known as the “ Keeper,” 
and amongst the celebrated men who have 
held this post are David Hume, the historian, 
and Adam Ferguson. 

One of the great libraries of the world is 
to be found in Russia, a country which is 
generally credited with being very backward 
in education and civilisation. But the 
Imperial Library, at St. Petersburg, is some- 
thing of which Russia may well be proud to 
make her boast. As far as outward appear- 
ances are concerned the Imperial Library is 
a big, plain, substantial-looking building, 
with little to recommend it. But the interior 


is most excellently adapted for the purposes 
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of a national library, and has good features 
which might advantageously be copied by 
some of our own towns in their municipal 
libraries. The books are extremely well 
arranged, and the cataloguing of them Is quite 
superior to that of the great French library 
or of some others one could mention. ; 

The Imperial Library of Russia dates 
back to the year 1700, and has to-day 
about 1,155,000 works in it, as well as over 
26,000 MSS. This cannot be considered 
very bad for a “ benighted country.” And 
it is noteworthy that every facility is given 
for the use of these by the people of 
St. Petersburg, who do use the library in 
no small measure. The Czar and Czarina 
take much interest in its increase and _pro- 
gress, and often give their advice and help 
in connection with it. So advanced has 
Russia become under the beneficent reign of 
the present Czar, in respect to such educa- 
tional projects as this library, that there is a 
regulation that the Imperial Library is to be 
open to any Russian boy over the age of 
twelve years who may wish to avail himself 
of its help. Even the British Museum has 
not so far arrived at this stage of encourage- 
ment and trust for youthful students ! 

The most famous treasure of the great 
St. Petersburg collection is the Codex 
Sinaiticus, which is not only priceless, but 
is practically unique. The Imperial Library 
takes the greatest care of it, and guards it 
very jealously, not even the highest officials 
being allowed to remove it from its case 
Without a special order. 

America’s finest library of the kind which 
we have been describing is undoubtedly to 
be found at Harvard College. The Rev. 
John Harvard, indeed, founded the college 
by founding its library, for he gave 300 
volumes and £779 at the outset, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Since that 
time Harvard Library has grown, until it 
now contains above a quarter of a million 
volumes in the chief library, and some 
110,000 in the branch ones. This splendid 
library is open to all students of the College, 
and though it lacks some of the ancient and 
modern treasures found in the famous 
Kuropean libraries, yet it is gradually gaining 
even in such trophies, which are purchased 
by wealthy Americans as they come into the 
market and presented to Harvard. 

Two other libraries which should be men- 
tioned as specially fine ones in England are 
the Corporation Library of the City of 
London, in the Guildhall, and the Lambeth 
Palace Library of the Archbishops of Canter- 
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bury. The former contains many interesting 
documents of olden times pertaining to the 
City and its life and manners, and the latter 
has some splendid spccimens of old religious 
works and Bibles. 

Of ordinary lending libraries, the finest 
examples in England are to be found at 
Birmingham and Leeds. These are both 
the oldest and the. most influential and 
attractive. The first circulating library of 
the country was formed at Birmingham in 
1757, by Hutton, and this was followed by 
one in Leeds in 1768, ‘n which the famous 
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The buildings in which these libraries are 
housed in both towns are very fine and do 
credit to the municipal authorities. Every 
facility is given for the use of the library 
at both places, and some splendid decorative 
work in the interior of the library buildings 
makes the places veritable palaces of study. 
Birmingham Library was destroyed by fire 
some few years ago, but this only nerved the 
enterprising citizens to build yet larger and 
finer premises for the housing of their 
favourite books ; whilst the visitor who first 
sees the staircases, and the reading-room in 
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chemist, Dr. Priestley, took a leading part. 
Now both these libraries have blossomed out 
into the larger ones of the municipality, and 
are wonderfully far-reaching in their work 
and influence. 

Contrary to what is generally believed, 
Leeds takes first place for numbers of books, 
there being at the end of March, 1898, some 
136,338 volumes available for borrowing by 
its citizens, as against the 134,744 of the 
Midland capital. But Birmingham evidently 
reads more than its rival, for there were 
issued in the previous year from its libraries 
no less than 1,216,647 volumes, against the 
887,027 of Leeds, a proportion of nearly 
three to two ! 


the reference-library, at Leeds, is lost in 
admiration for their beauty. 

The two finest libraries at our public 
schools are those of Eton and Harrow, and 
probably the palm should be given to the 
latter. The “ Vaughan Library ” at Harrow 
is a delightful place, with the splendid views 
from its windows over miles of charming 
country. It has its treasures, too, both of 
books and articles of curiosity. The glass 
case containing some MSS. of Byron, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, and other 
famous Harrovians of the past, cannot fail 
to prove interesting, whilst precious copies of 
the classics and of rare and ancient Bibles are 
also here, carefully guarded and highly prized. 
8 
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enviable — one. 
His marriage 
epee with Beatrix, 
Countess von 
Falkenstein, had added the lustre of a ruling 
family to the prestige of his own, and the 
renown of his valour in the East had lost 
nothing in transit from the shores of the 
Mediterranean % the banks of the Rhine. 
The Counts of Schonburg had ever been the 
most conservative in counsel and the most 
radical in the fray, and thus Herbert, on 
returning, found himself, without seeking the 
honour, regarded by common consent as 
leader of the nobility whose castles bor- 
dered the renowned river. The Emperor, as 
was usually the case when these imperial 
figure-heads were elected by the three arch- 
bishops and their four colleagues, was a 
nonentity, who made no attempt to govern a 
turbulent land that so many were willing to 
govern for him. His Majesty left sword and 
sceptre to those who cared for such baubles, 
and employed himself in banding together 
the most notable company of meistersingers 
that Germany had ever listened to. But 
although harmony reigned in Frankfort, 
the capital, there was much lack of it along 
the Rhine, and the man with the swiftest 
and heaviest sword usually accumulated the 
greatest amount of property, movable and 
otherwise. 
Among the truculent nobles who terrorised 
the countryside, none was held in greater awe 
than Baron von Wiethoff, whose — sch/oss 
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OF THE OUTLAW. 


occupied a promontory some distance up the 
stream from Castle Schonburg, on the same 
side of the river. Public opinion condemned 
the Baron, not because he exacted tribute 
from the merchants who sailed down the 
Rhine, for such collections were universally 
regarded as a legitimate source of revenue, 
but because he was in the habit of killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg, which 
action was looked upon with disfavour by 
those who resided between Schloss Wiethoff 
and Cologne, as interfering with their right 
to exist; for a merchant, although well- 
plucked, is still of advantage to those in 
whose hands he falls, if life and some of his 
goods are left to him. Whereas, when cleft 
from skull to midriff by the Baron’s long 
sword he became of no value either to 
himself or to others. While many nobles 
were satisfied with levying a scant five or ten 
per cent. on a voyager’s belongings, the 
Baron rarely rested contented until he had 
acquired the full hundred, and, the merchant 
objecting, Von Wiethoff would usually order 
him to be hanged or decapitated, although 
at times, when he was in good humour, he 
was wont to confer honour upon the trading 
classes by despatching the grumbling seller 
of goods with his own weapon, which 
created less joy in the commercial community 
than the Baron seemed to expect. Thus 
navigation on the swift current of the Rhine 
began to languish, for there was little profit 
in the transit of goods from Mayence to 
Cologne if the whole consignment stood in 
jeopardy, and the owner’s life as well; so 
the merchants got into the habit of carrying 
their gear overland on the backs of mules, 
thus putting the nobility to great incon- 
venience in scouring the forests, endeavouring 
to intercept the caravans. The nobility, with 
that stern sense of justice which has ever 
characterised the higher classes, placed the 
blame of this diversion of traffic from its 
natural channel, not upon the merchants, but 
upon the Baron, where, undoubtedly, it 
rightly belonged ; and although, when they 
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came upon an overland company which was 
seeking to avoid them, they gathered in an 
extra percentage of the goods, to repay in a 
measure the greater difficulty they had in 
their woodland search, they always informed 
the merchants, with much politeness, that, 
when river traffic was resumed, they would 
be pleased to revert to the original exaction, 
which the traders, not without reason, 
pointed out was of little avail to them as 
long as Baron von Wicthoff was permitted 
to confiscate the whole. 

In their endeavours to resuscitate the 
navigation interests of the Rhine several 
expeditions had been formed against the 
Baron, but his castle was strong, and there 
were so many conflicting interests among 
those who attacked him that he had always 
come out victorious, and after each onslaught 
the merchants suffered more severely than 
before. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion when Count Herbert of Schonburg 
returned from the Holy Land, the fame of 
his deeds upon him, and married Beatrix of 
Gudenfels. Although the nobles of the 
Upper Rhine held aloof from all contest 
with the savage Baron of Schloss Wiethoff, 
his exactions not interfering with their 
incomes, many of those further down the 
river offered their services to Count Herbert, 
if he would consent to lead them against the 
saron: but the Count pleaded that he was 
still a stranger in his own country, having so 
recently returned from his ten contentious 
years in Syria, therefore he begged time to 
study the novel condition; confronting him 
before giving an answer to their proposal. 

The Count learned that the previous 
attacks made upon Schloss Wiethoff had 
been conducted with but indifferent general- 
ship, and that failure had been richly earned 
by desertions from the attacking force, each 
noble thinking himself justified in withdraw- 
ing himself and his men, when offended, or 
when the conduct of affairs displeased him ; 
so Von Schonburg informed the second 
deputation which waited on him that he 
Was more accustomed to depend on himself 
than on the aid of others, and that if any 
quarrel arose between Castle Schonburg and 
Schloss Wiethoff, the Count would endeavour 
to settle the dispute with his own sword, 
which reply greatly encouraged the Baron 
when he heard of it, for he wished to try 
conclusions with the newcomer, and made 
no secret of his disbelief in the latter’s 
Saracenic exploits, saying the Count had 
returned when there was none left of the 
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band he took with him, and had, therefore, 
with much wisdom, left himself free from 
contradiction. 

There was some disappointment up and 
down the Rhine when time passed and the 
Count male no warlike move. It was well 
known that the Countess was much averse 
to war, notwithstanding the fact that she 
was indebted to war for her stalwart 
husband, and her peaceful nature was held 
to excuse the non-combative life lived by 
the Count; although there were others who 
gave it as their opinion that the Count was 
really afraid of the Baron, who daily became 
more and more obnoxious as there seemed to 
be less and less to fear. Such boldness did 
the Baron achieve that he even organised a 
slight raid upon the estate of Gudenfels, 
which belonged to the Count’s wife ; but still 
Herbert of Schonburg did not venture from 
the security of his castle, greatly to the 
disappointment and the disgust of his 
neighbours, for there are on earth no people 
who love a fight more dearly than those who 
reside along the banks of the placid Rhine. 

At last an heir was born to Castle 
Schonburg, and the rejoicings throughout 
all the district governed by the Count were 
general and enthusiastic. Bonfires were lit 
on the heights and the ngble river glowed 
red under the illumination at night. The 
boy who had arrived at the castle was said 
to give promise of having all the beauty of 
his mother and all the strength of his father, 
which was admitted by everybody to be a 
desirable combination, although some shook 
their heads and said they hoped that with 
strength there would come greater courage 
than the Count appeared to possess. Never- 
theless, the Count had still some who 
believed in him, notwithstanding his long 
period of inaction, and these said that on the 
night the boy was born, and word was 
brought to him in the great hall that 
mother and child were well, the cloud 
that had its habitual resting - place on 
the Count’s brow lifted, and his lordship 
took down from its place his great broad- 
sword, rubbed from its blade the dust and 
the rust that had collected, swung the huge 
weapon hissing through the air, and heaved 
a deep sigh, as one who had come to the end 
of a period of restraint. 

The boy was just one month old on the 
night that there was a thunderous knocking 
at the gate of Schloss Wiethoff. The Baron 
hastily buckled on his armour and was soon 
at the head of his men eager to repel the 
invader. In a marvellously short space of 
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time there was a contest in progress at the 
gates which would have delighted the heart 
of the most quarrelsome noble from Mayence 
to Cologne. The attacking party, which ap- 
peared in large. force before the gate, at- 
tempted to batter in the oaken leaves of the 
portal, but the Baron was always prepared 
for such visitors, and the heavy timbers that 
were heaved against the oak made little 
impression, while Von Wiethoff roared 
defiance from the top of the wall that sur- 
rounded the castle, and, what was more to 
the purpose, showered down stones and 
arrows on the besiegers, grievously thinning 
their ranks. The Baron, with creditable 
ingenuity, had constructed above the inside 
of the gate a scaffolding, on the top of which 
was piled a mountain of huge stones. This 
scaffold was arranged in such a way that a 
man pulling a lever caused it to collapse, 
thus piling the stones instantly against the 
inside of the gate, rendering it impregnable 
against assault by battering rams. The 
Baron was always jubilant when his neigh- 
bours attempted to force the gate, for he 
was afforded much amusement at small 
expense to himself, and he cared little for 
the damage the front door received, as he 
had built his castle not for ornament but for 
his own protection. He was a man with an 
amazing vocabulary, and as he stood on the 
wall shaking his mailed fist at the intruders 
he poured forth upon them invectives more 
personal than complimentary. 

While thus engaged, rejoicing over the 
repulse of the besiegers, for the attack was 
evidently losing its vigour, he was amazed to 
note a sudden illumination of the forest- 
covered hill which he was facing. The 
attacking party rallied with a yell when the 
light struck them, and the Baron, looking 
hastily over his shoulder to learn the source 
of the ruddy glow on the trees, saw with 
dismay that his castle was on fire and that 
Count Herbert, followed by his men, had 
possession of the battlements to the rear, 
while the courtyard swarmed with soldiers 
who had evidently scaled the low wall along 
the river front from rafts or boats. 

“Surrender!” cried Count Herbert, ad- 
vancing along the wall. ‘ Your castle is 
taken and will be a heap of ruins within the 
hour !” 

“Then you may be buried beneath them !” 
roared the Baron, springing to the attack. 

Although the Baron was a younger man 
than his antagonist, it was soon proven that 
his sword-play was not equal to that of the 
Count, and the broadsword fight on the 





battlements, in the light of the flaming 
stronghold, was of short duration, watched 
breathlessly as it was by men of both parties 
above and below. Twice the Baron’s guard 
was broken, and the third time, such was 
the terrific impact of iron on iron, that the 
Baron’s weapon was struck from his _be- 
numbed hands and fell glittering through 
the air to the ground outside the walls. 
The Count paused in his onslaught, refrain- 
ing from striking a disarmed man, but again 
demanding his submission. ‘The Baron cast 
one glance at his burning house, saw that it 
was doomed, then, with a movement as 
reckless as it was unexpected, took the 
terrific leap from the wall top to the ground, 
alighting on his feet near his fallen sword, 
which he speedily recovered. For an 
instant the Count hovered on the brink to 
follow him, but the swift thought of his 
wife and child restrained him, and he feared 
a broken limb in the fall, leaving him thus 
at the mercy of his enemy. The moment 
for decision was short enough, but the years 
of regret for this hesitation were many and 
long. There were a hundred men before 
the walls to intercept the Baron, and it 
seemed useless to jeopardise life and limb in 
taking the leap, so the Count contented 
himself by giving the loud command :— 

“Seize that man and bind him.” 

It was an order easy to give and easy to 
obey had there been a dozen men below as 
brave as their captain, or even one as brave, 
as stalwart, and as skilful; but the Baron 
struck sturdily around him and mowed his 
way through the throng as effectually as a 
reaper with a sickle clears a path for himself 
in the standing corn. Before Herbert 
realised what was happening the Baron was 
safe in the obscurity of the forest. 

The Count of Schonburg was not a man 
to do things by halves, even though upon the 
occasion of this attack he allowed the Baron 
to slip through his fingers. When the ruins 
of the Schloss cooled he caused them to be 
removed and flung stone by stone into the 
river, leaving not a vestige of the castle that 
had so long been a terror to the district, 
holding that if the lair were destroyed the 
wolf would not return. In this the Count 
proved but partly right. Baron von Wiethoff 
renounced his order and became an outlaw, 
gathering round him in the forests all the 
turbulent characters not in regular service 
elsewhere, publishing along the Rhine, by 
means of prisoners he took and then released, 
that, as the nobility seemed to object to his 
preying upon the merchants, he would 
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endeavour to amend his ways and would 
harry instead such castles as fell into his 
hands. Thus Baron von Wiethoff became 
known as the Outlaw of the Hundsruck, and, 
being as intrepid as he was merciless, soon 




















‘The little boy lad 
climbed on the parapet.” 


made the Rhenish nobility with- 
draw attention from other people’s 
quarrels in order to bestow strict 
surveillance upon their own. It 
is possible that if the dwellers 
along the river had realised at first 
the kind of neighbour that had 
been produced by burning out the 
Baron, they might, by combination, 
have hunted him down in the widespread 
forests of the Hundsruck ; but as the years 
went on the Outlaw acquired such knowledge 
of the interminable mazes of this wilderness, 
that it is doubtful whether all the troops in 
the Empire could have brought his band to 
bay. The outlaws always fled before a supe- 
rior force, and always massacred an inferior 
one, and like the lightning, no man could 
predict where the next stroke would fall. 
On one occasion he even threatened the 
walled town of Coblentz, and the citizens 
compounded with him, saying they had no 
quarrel with any but the surrounding nobles, 
Which expression the thrifty burghers  re- 
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gretted when Count Herbert marched his 
men through their streets and for every coin 
they had paid the Outlaw exacted ten. 

The boy of Castle Schonburg was three 
years old when he was allowed to play on 
the battlements, sporting with a wooden 
sword and imagining himself as great a 
warrior as his father had ever been. He was 
a brave little fellow, whom nothing could 
frighten but the stories his nurse told him of 
the gnomes and goblins who infested the 
Rhine, and he longed for the time when he 
would be a man and wear a real 
sword. One day, just before he 
had completed his fourth year, a 
man came slinking out of the 
forest to the foot of the wall, for 
the watch was now slack, as the 
Outlaw had not been heard of for 


months, and then was far away in 
the direction of Mayence. The nurse was 
holding a most absorbing conversation with 
the man-at-arms, who should, instead, have 
been pacing up and down the terrace, while 
she should have been watching her charge. 
The man outside gave a low whistle, which 
attracted the attention of the child, and then 
beckoned him to come further along the wall 
until he had passed the west tower. 
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“ Well, little coward,” said the man, “I 
did not think you would have the courage to 
come so far away from the women.” 

“T am not a coward,” answered the lad 
stoutly, “and I do not care about the women 
at all.” 

‘Your father was a coward.” 

“He is not. He is the bravest man in 
the world.” 

“He did not dare to jump off the wall 
after the Baron.” 

“He will cut the Baron in pieces if he 
ever comes near our castle.” 

“Yet he dared not jump as the Baron 
did.” 

“The Baron was afraid of my father ; 
that’s why he jumped.” 

“Not so. It was your father who feared 
to follow him, though he had a sword and 
the Baron had none. You are all cowards 
in Castle Schonburg. I don’t believe you 
have the courage te jump, even though | 
held out my arms to catch you; but if you 
do I wi!l give you the sword I wear.’ 

The little boy had climbed on the parapet, 
and now stood hovering on the brink of 
the precipice, his childish heart palpitating 
through fear of the chasm before him, yet 
beneath its beatings was an insistent command 
to prove his impugned courage. For some 
moments there was deep silence, the man 
below gazing aloft and holding up his hands. 
At last he lowered his outstretched arms and 
said in a sneering tone 

“ Good-bye, craven son of a craven race. 
You dare not jump.” 

The lad, with a cry of despair, precipitated 
himself into the empty air and came fluttering 
down like a wounded bird, to fall insensible 
into the arms that for the moment saved 
him from death or mutilation. An instant 
later there was a shriek from the negligent 
nurse, and the man-at-arms ran along the 
battlements, a bolt on his cross-bow, which 
he feared to launch at the flying abductor, 
for in the speeding ! it he might slay the 
heir of Schonburg. By the time the castle 
Was aroused and the gates thrown open to 
pour forth searchers the man had disappeared 
into the forest, and in its depths all trace of 
young Wilhelm was lost. Some days after 
the Count von Schonburg came upon the 
deserted camp of the outlaws, and found 
there evidences, not necessary to be here set 
down, that his son had been murdered. 
Imposing secrecy on his followers, so that 
the Countess might still retain her unshaken 
belief that not even an outlaw would harm a 
little child, the Count returned to his castle 








to make preparations for a complete and 
final campaign of extinction against the 
scourge of the Hundsruck ; but the Outlaw 
had withdrawn his men far from the scene 
of his latest successful exploit, and the Count 
never came up with him. 

Years passed on, and the silver came 
quickly to Count Herbert’s hair, he attri- 
buting the change to the hardships endured 
in the Kast, but all knowing well the cause 
sprang from his belief in his son’s death. 
The rapid procession of years made little 
impression on the beauty of the Countess, 
who, although grieving for the absence of 
her boy, never regarded him as lost, but 
always looked for his return. “If he were 
dead,” she often said to her husband, “I 
should know it in my heart; [ should know 
the day, the hour, and the moment.” 

This belief the Count strove to encourage, 
although none knew better than he how 
baseless it was. Beatrix, with a mother’s 
fondness, kept little Wilhelm’s room as it 
had been when he left it, his toys in their 
places, and his bed prepared for him, allow- 
ing no one else to share the task she had 
allotted to herself. She seemed to keep no 
count of the years, nor to realise that if her 
son returned he would return as a young 
man and not as a child. To the mind of 
Beatrix he seemed always her boy of four. 

When seventeen years had elapsed after 
the abduction of the heir of Schonburg, 
there came a rumour that the Outlaw of 
Hundsruck was again at his depredations in 
the neighbourhood of Coblentz. He was at 
this time a man of forty-two, and if he 
imagined that the long interval had led 
to any forgetting on the part of the Count 
von Schonburg, a most unpleasant surprise 
awaited him. The Count divided his forces 
equally between his two castles of Schonburg 
and Gudenfels, situated on the west bank and 
the east bank respectively. If either castle 
were attacked, arrangements were made for 
getting word to the other, when the men in 
that other would cross the Rhine and fall 
upon the rear of the invaders, hemming them 
thus between two fires. The Count there- 
fore awaited with complacency whatever 
assault the Outlaw cared to deliver. 

It was expected that the attack would be 
made in the night, which was the usual time 
selected for these surprise parties that kept 
life from stagnating along the Rhine, but to 
the amazement of the Count the onslaught 
came in broad daylight, which seemed to 
indicate that the Outlaw had gathered bold- 
ness with years. The Count from the 
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battlements scanned his opponents and saw 
that they were led, not by the Outlaw in 
person, but by a young man who evidently 
held his life lightly, so recklessly did he risk 
it. He was ever in the thick of the fray, 
dealing sword-strokes with a lavish generosity 
which soon kindled a deep respect for him in 
the breasts of his adversaries. The Count 
had not waited for the battering in of his 
gates, but had sent out his men to meet the 
enemy in the open, which was rash general- 
ship, had he not known that the men of 
Gudenfels were hurrying round to the rear 
of the outlaws. Crossbowmen lined the 
battlements, ready to cover the retreat of the 
defenders of the castle should they meet a 
reverse, but now they stood in silence, hold- 
ing their shafts, for in the mélée there was a 
danger of destroying friend as well as foe. 
But, in spite of the superb leadership of the 
young captain, the outlaws, seemingly panic- 
stricken, when there was no particular reason, 
deserted their commander in a body and fled, 
in spite of his frantic efforts to rally them. 
The young man found himself surrounded, 
and, after a brave defence, overpowered. 
When the Gudenfels men came up there 
was none to oppose them, the leader of the 
enemy being within the gates of Schonburg, 
bound bleeding, and a prisoner. The attack- 
ing outlaws were nowhere to be seen. 

The youthful captive, unkempt as he was, 
appeared in the great hall of the castle before 
its grey-headed commander, seated in_ his 
chair of state. 

* You are the leader of this unwarranted 
incursion 7” said the Count sternly, as he 
looked upon the pinioned lad. 

‘Warranted or unwarranted, I was the 
leader.” 

* Who are you?” 

“Tam Wilhelm, only son of the Outlaw 
of Hundsruck.” 

“The only son,” murmured the Count, 
more to himself than to his auditors, the 
lines hardening round his firm mouth. For 
some moments there was a deep silence in 
the large room, then the Count spoke in a 
voice that had no touch of mercy in it— 

“You will be taken to a dungeon and 
your wounds cared for. Seven days from 
now, at this hour, you will appear again 
before me, at which time just sentence will 
be passed upon you, after I hear what you 
have to say in your own defence.” 

“You may hear that now, my lord. I 
besieged your castle, and would perhaps have 
taken it, had I not a pack of cowardly dogs 
at my heels. I am now in your power, and 
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although you talk glibly of justice, I know 
well what I may expect at your hands. 
Your delay of a week is the mere pretence of 
a hypocrite, who wishes to give colour of 
legality to an act already decided upon. I 
do not fear you now, and shall not fear you 
then, so spare your physicians unnecessary 
trouble, and give the word to your 
executioner.” 

“Take him away, attend to his wounds, 
and guard him strictly. Seven days from 
now, when I call for him, see to it that you 
can produce him.” 

Elsa, niece of the Outlaw, watched 
anxiously for the return of her cousin from 
the long prepared-for expedition. She had the 
utmost confidence in his bravery and the 
most earnest belief in his success, yet she 
watched for the home-coming of the warriors 
with an anxious heart. Perhaps a messenger 
would arrive telling of the capture of the 
castle, perhaps all would return with news 
of defeat; but for what actually happened the 
girl was entirely unprepared. That the whole 
company, practically unscathed, should march 
into camp with the astounding news that 
their leader had been captured, and that they 
had retreated without striking a blow on his 
behalf, seemed to her so monstrous that her 
first thought was fear of the retribution 
which would fall on the deserters when her 
uncle realised the full import of the tidings. 
She looked with apprehension at his forbid- 
ding face, and was amazed to see something 
almost approaching a smile part his thin lips. 

“The attack has failed, then. I fear I 
sent out a leader incompetent and too young. 
We must make haste to remove our camp, or 
the victorious Count, emboldened by success, 
may carry the war into the forest.” With 
this amazing proclamation the Outlaw turned 
and walked to his hut, followed by his niece, 
bewildered as one entangled in the mazes of 
adream. When they were alone together 
the girl spoke. 

“ Uncle, has madness overcome you ?” 

“*] was never saner than now, nor happier, 
for years of waiting are approaching their 
culmination.” 

“ Has, then, all valour left your heart ? ” 

“Your question will be answered when 
next I lead my band.” 

“When next you lead it? 
you lead it?” 

“ Probably in the vicinity of Mayence, to- 
ward which place we are about to journey.” 

“Ts it possible that you retreat from here 
without attempting the rescue of your son, 
now in the hands of your lifelong enemy ? ” 


Where will 
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“ All things are possible in an existence 
like ours. The boy would assault the castle ; 
he has failed and has allowed himself to be 
taken. It is the fortune of war, and I shall 
not waste a man in attempting his rescue.” 

Elsa stood for a moment gazing in dismay 
at her uncle, whose shifty eyes evaded all 
encounter with hers; then she strode to the 
wall, took down a sword and_ turned 
without a word to the door. The Out- 
law sprang between 
her and the exit. 





























“*Let me take the place of Wilhelm?’” 


* What are you about to do ?” he cried. 

“T am about to rally all who are not 
cowards round me; then, at their head, 
I shall attack Castle Schonburg and _ set 
Wilhelm free or share his fate.” 

The Outlaw stood for a few moments, his 
back against the door of the hut, gazing in 
sullen anger at the girl, seemingly at a loss 
to know how she should be dealt with. At 
last his brow cleared and he spoke— 

“Ts your interest in Wilhelm due entirely 
to the fact that you are cousins ? ” 





A quick flush overspread the girl’s fair 
cheeks with colour, and her eyes sought the 


floor of the hut. The point of the sword 
she held lowered until it rested on the stone 
flags, and she swayed slightly, leaning against 
its hilt, while the keen eyes of her uncle 
regarded her critically. She said, in a voice 
little above a whisper, contrasting strongly 
with her determined tone of a moment 
before— 

“My interest is due to our relationship 
alone.” 

“Has no word of love passed between 
you ?” 

“Oh, no,no. Why do you ask me such a 
question ? ” 

* Because on the answer given de- 
pends whether or not I shall entrust 
you with knowledge regarding him. 
Swear to me by the Three Kings of 
Cologne that you will tell to none 
what I will now impart to you.” 

“7 swear,” said Elsa, raising her 
right hand, and holding aloft the 
sword with it. 

“Wilhelm is not my son, nor is 
he kin to either of us, but is the 
heir of the greatest enemy of our 
house, Count Herbert of Schon- 
burg. I lured him from his father’s 
home as a child, and now send him 
back asa man. Some time later I 
shall acquaint the Count with the 
fact that the young man he cap- 
tured is his only son.” 

The girl looked at 
her uncle, her eyes wide 
with horror. 

“Tt is your purpose, 
then, that the father 
shall execute his own son ?” 

The Outlaw shrugged his shoulders. 

“The result lies not with me, but 
with the Count. He was once a Cru- 
sader, and the teaching of his Master 
is to the effect that the measure he 

metes to others the same shall be meted 
to him, if I remember aright the tenets of his 
faith. Count Herbert, wreaking vengeance 
upon my supposed son, is really bringing 
destruction upon his own, which seems but 
justice. If he show mercy to me and mine, 
he is bestowing the blessed balm thereof on 
himself and his house. In this imperfect 
world few events are ordered with such 
admirable equity as the capture of young 
Lord Wilhelm by that haughty and blood- 
thirsty warrior, his father. Let us then 
await with patience the outcome, taking care 





























not to interfere with the designs of Provi- 
dence.” 

“The design comes not from God, but 
from the Evil One himself.” 

“Tt is within the power of the Deity to 
overturn even the best plans of the fiend, if 
it be His will. Let us see to it that we do 
not intervene between two such ghostly 
potentates, remembering that we are but 
puny creatures, liable to err.” 

“The plot is of your making, secretly 
held, all these years, with unrelenting 
malignity. The devil himself is not wicked 
enough to send an innocent, loyal lad to his 
doom in his own mother’s house, with his 
father as his executioner. Oh, uncle, uncle, 
repent and make reparation before it is too 
late.” 

“Let the Count repent and make repara- 
tion. I have now nothing to do with the 
matter. As I have said, if the Count is 
merciful, he is like to be glad of it later in 
his life; if he is revengeful, visiting the sin 
of the father on the son, innocent, I think 
you called him, then he deserves what his 
own hand deals out to himself. But we 
have talked too much already. I ask you to 
remember your oath, for I have told you 
this so that you will not bring ridicule upon 
me by a womanish appeal to my own men, 
who would but laugh at you in any case and 
think me a dotard in allowing women over- 
much to say in the camp. Get you back to 
your women, for we move camp instantly. 
Even if I were to relent, as you term it, the 
time is past, for Wilhelm is either dangling 
from the walls of Castle Schonburg or he is 
pardoned, and all that we could do would be 
of little avail. Prepare you then instantly 
for our journey.” 

Elsa, with a sigh, went slowly to the 
women’s quarters, her oath, the most terrible 
that may be taken on the Rhine, weighing 
heavily upon her. Resolving not to break 
it, yet determined in some way to save Wil- 
helm, the girl spent the first part of the 
journey in revolving plans of escape, for she 
found as the cavalcade progressed that her 
uncle did not trust entirely to the binding 
qualities of the oath she had taken, but had 
her closely watched as well. As the expe- 
dition progressed farther and farther south 
in the direction of Mayence, vigilance was 
relaxed, and on the evening of the second 
day, when a camp had been selected for the 
night, Elsa escaped and hurried eastward 
through the forest until she came to the 
Rhine, which was to be her guide to the 
Castle of Schonburg. The windings of the 
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river made the return longer than the direct 
journey through the wilderness had been, 
and, in addition to this, Elsa was compelled 
to circumambulate the numerous castles, 
climbing the hills to avoid them, fearing 
vapture and delay, so it was not until the sun 
was declining on the sixth day after the 
assault on the castle that she stood, weary 
and tattered and unkempt, before the closed 
gates of Schonburg, and beating feebly with 
her small hand against the oak, crying for 
admittance. The guard of the gate, seeing 
through the small lattice but a single dis- 
hevelled woman standing there, anticipating 
treachery, refused to open the little door in 
the large leaf until his captain was sum- 
moned, who, after some parley, allowed the 
girl to enter the courtyard. 

“What do you want ?” asked the captain, 
curtly. 

She asked instead of answered — 

‘Ts your prisoner still alive ? ’ 

“The son of the Outlaw? Yes, but he 
would be a confident prophet who would 
predict as much for him at this hour to- 
morrow.” 

“Take me, I beg of you, to the 
Countess.” 

“That is as it may be. Who are you and 
what is your business with her 7” 

“TJ shall reveal myself to her Ladyship, 
and to her will state the object of my 
coming.” 

“ Your object is plain enough. You are 
some tatterdemalion of the forest come to beg 
the life of your lover, who hangs to-morrow, 
or I am a heathen Saracen.” 

“T do beseech you, tell the Countess that, 
a miserable woman craves permission to 
speak with her.” 

What success might have attended her 
petition is uncertain, but the problem was 
solved by the appearance of the Countess 
herself on the terrace above them, which ran 
the length of the castle on its western side. 
The lady leaned over the parapet and 
watched with evident curiosity the strange 
scene in the courtyard below, the captain and 
his men in a ring around the maiden of the 
forest, who, occupying the centre of the 
circle, peered now in one face, now in 
another, as if searching for some trace of 
sympathy in the stolid countenances of the 
warriors all about her. Before the captain 
could reply, his lady addressed him. 

* Whom have you there, Conrad ?” 

It seemed as if the unready captain would 
get no word said, for again before he had 
made answer the girl spoke to the Cuuntess. 
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“TI do implore your Ladyship to grant me 
speech with you.” 

The Countess looked down doubtfully 
upon the supplicant, evidently prejudiced by 
her rags and wildly straying hair. The 
captain cleared his throat and opened his 
mouth, but the girl eagerly forestalled him. 

“Turn me not away, my lady, because I 
come in unhandsome guise, for I have 
travelled far through forest and over rock, 
climbing hills and skirting the river's 
brink to be where I am. The reluctant 
wilderness, impeding me, has enviously torn 
my garments, leaving me thus ashamed 
before you, but, dear lady, let not that 
work to my despite. Grant my petition, and 
my prayer shall ever be that the dearest wish 
of your own heart go not unsatisfied.” 

“ Alas!” said the Countess, with a deep 
sigh, “my dearest wish gives little promise 
of fulfilment.” 

Conrad, seeing that the lady thought of 
her lost son, frowned angrily, and in low 
growling tones bade the girl have a care 
what she said ; but Elsa was not to be silenced 
and spoke impetuously. 

“Oh, Countess, the good we do often 
returns to us tenfold; mercy calls forth 
mercy. An acorn planted produces an oak ; 
cruelty sown leaves us cruelty to reap. It is 
not beyond imagination that the soothing of 
my bruised heart may bring balm to your 
own.” 

“ Take the girl to the east room, Conrad, 
and let her await me there,” said the 
Countess. 

“ With a guard, your Ladyship ?’ 

* Without a guard, Conrad.” 

“ Pardon me, my lady, but I distrust her. 
She may have designs against you.” 

The Countess had little acquaintance with 
fear. She smiled at the anxious captain and 
said — 

“ Her only desire is to reach my heart, 
Conrad.” 

“God grant it may not be with a dagger,” 
grumbled the captain, as he made haste to 
obey the commands of the lady. 

When the Countess entered the room in 
which Elsa stood, her first question was an 
inquiry regarding her visitor’s name and 
station, the telling of which seemed but an 
indifferent introduction for the girl, who 
could not help noting that the Countess 
shrank involuntarily from her when she 
heard the Outlaw mentioned. 

“Our house has little cause to confer 
favour on any kin of the Outlaw of Hunds- 
ruck,” the lady said at last. 
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“T do not ask for favour, my lady. I 
have come to give your revenge complete- 


ness, if it is revenge you seek. The young 
man now imprisoned in Schonburg is so little 
esteemed by my uncle that not a single blow 
has been struck on his behalf. If the Count 
thinks to hurt the Outlaw by executing 
Wilhelm he will be gravely in error, for my 
uncle and his men regard the captive so 
lightly that they have gone beyond Mayence 
without even making an effort toward his 
rescue. As for me, my uncle bestows upon 
me such affection as he is capable of, and 
would be more grieved should I die than if 
any other of his kin were tak«n from him, 
Release Wilhelm and I will gladly take his 
place, content to receive such punishment as 
his Lordship, the Count, considers should be 
imposed on a relative of the Outlaw.” 

“What you ask is impossible. The 
innocent should not suffer for the guilty.” 

“ My lady, the innocent have suffered for 
others since the world began, and will con- 
tinue to do so till it ends. Our only hope 
of entering Heaven comes through Him who 
was free from sin being condemned in our 
stead. Ido beseech your Ladyship to let me 
take the place of Wilhelm.” 

“You love this young man?” said the 
Countess, seating herself, and regarding the 
girl with the intent interest which women, 
whose own love affairs have prospered, feel 
when they are confronted with an incident 
that reminds them of their youth. 

“* Not otherwise than as a friend and dear 
companion, my lady,” replied Elsa, blushing. 
* When he was a little boy and I a baby he 
carried me about in his arms, and since that 
time we have been comrades together.” 

“ Comradeship stands for much, my girl,” 
said the Countess, in kindly manner, “ but it 
rarely leads one friend willingly to accept 
death for another. I have not seen this young 
man whom you would so gladly liberate ; the 
dealing with prisoners is a matter concerning 
my husband alone. I never interfere, but if 
I should now break this rule because you 
have travelled so far, and are so anxious 
touching the prisoner’s welfare, would you be 
willing to accept my conditions ? ” 

“Yes, my lady, so that his life were 
saved.” 

“He is a comely young man, doubtless, 
and there are some beautiful women within 
this castle ; would it content you if he were 
married to one of my women, and so escaped 
with life ?” 

A sudden pallor overspread the girl’s face, 
and she clasped her hands nervously together. 
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Tears welled into her eyes, and she stood 
thus for a few moments unable to speak. At 
last she murmured, with some difficulty— 

* Wilhelm can care nothing for any here, 
not having beheld them, and it would be 
wrong to coerce a man in such extremity. I 
would rather die for him, that he might owe 
his life to me.” 

“But he would live to marry someone 
else.” 

“Tf I were happy in heaven, why should | 
begrudge Wilhelm’s liappiness on earth ?” 

“ Ah, why indeed, Elsa? And yet you 
disclaim with a sigh. Be assured that I 
shall do everything in my power to save your 
lover, and that not at the expense of your 
own life or happiness. Now come with me, for 
I would have you arrayed in garments more 
suited to your youth and your beauty, that 
you may not be ashamed when you meet 
this most fascinating prisoner, for such he 
must be, when you willingly risk so much 
for his sake.” 

The Countess, after conducting the girl to 
the women’s apartments, sought her husband, 
but found, to her dismay, that he showed 
little sign of concurrence with her sympa- 
thetic views regarding the fate of the prisoner. 
It was soon evident to her that Count 
Herbert had determined upon the young 
man’s destruction, and that there was some 
concealed reason for this obdurate conclusion 
which the Count did not care to disclose. 
Herbert von Schonburg was thoroughly 
convinced that his son was dead, mutilated 
beyond recognition by the Outlaw of 
Hundsruck, yet this he would not tell to 
Beatrix, his wife, who cherished the unshaken 
belief that the boy still lived and would be 
restored to her before she died. The Count 
for years had waited for his revenge, and even 
though his wife now pleaded that he forego 
it, the Master of Schonburg was in no mind 
to comply, though he said little in answer to 
her persuading. The incoming of Elsa to 
the castle merely convinced him that some 
trick was meditated on the part of the 
Outlaw, and the sentimental consideration 
urged by the Countess had small weight with 
him. He gave a curt order to his captain 
to double his guards around the stronghold, 
and relax no vigilance until the case of the 
prisoner had been finally dealt with. He 
refused permission for Elsa to see her cousin, 
even in the presence of witnesses, as he was 
certain that her coming was for the purpose 
of communicating to him some message from 
the Outlaw, the news of whose alleged 


withdrawal he did not believe. 





“With the country at peace, the Outlaw 
has instigated, and his son has executed, an 


attack upon this castle. The penalty is 
death. To-morrow I shall hear what he has 
to say in his defence, and shall deliver 
judgment, I hope, justly. If his kinswoman 
wishes to see him, she may come to his trial, 
and then will be in a position to testify to 
her uncle that sentence has been pronounced 
in accordance with the law that rules the 
Rhine provinces. If she has communication 
to make to her cousin, let it be made in the 
Judgment Hall in the presence of all 
therein.” 

The Countess, with sinking heart, left her 
husband, having the tact not to press upon 
him too strongly the claims of mercy as well 
as of justice. She knew that his kind nature 
would come to the assistance of her own 
suing, and deeply regretted that the time for 
milder influences to prevail was so short. In 
a brief conference with Elsa she endeavoured 
to prepare the girl’s mind for a disastrous 
ending of her hopes. 

Some minutes before the hour set for 
Wilhelm’s trial the Countess Beatrix, fol- 
lowed by Elsa, entered the Judgment Hall, 
to find the Count seated moodily in the 
great chair at one end of the long room, in 
whose ample enclosure many an important 
state conference had been held, each of the 
forefathers of the present owner being seated 
in turn as president of the assemblage. 
Some thought of this seemed to oppress the 
Count’s mind, for seated here with set 
purpose to extinguish his enemy’s line, the 
remembrance that his own race died with 
him was not likely to be banished. The 
Countess brought Elsa forward and in a 
whisper urged her to plead for her kinsman 
before his judge. The girl’s eloquence 
brought tears to the eyes of Beatrix, but the 
Count’s impassive face was sphinx-like in its 
settled gloom. Only once during the appeal 
did he speak, and that was when Elsa offered 
herself as a sacrifice to his revenge, then he 
said, curtly— 

* We do not war against women. You 
are as free to go as you were to come, but 
you must not return.” 

A dull fear began to chill the girl’s heart 
and to check her earnest pleading. She felt 
that her words were making no impression 
on the silent man seated before her, and this 
knowledge brought weak hesitation to her 
tongue and faltering to her speech. In 
despair she wrung her hands and cried, “Oh, 
my lord, my lord, think of your own son 
held at the mercy of an enemy. Think of 
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him as a young man just the age of your 
prisoner, at a time when life is sweetest to 
him! Think, think, I beg of you ee 

The Count roused himself like a lion who 
had been disturbed, and cried in a voice that 
resounded hoarsely from the rafters of the 
arched roof, startling the Countess with the 
unaccustomed fierceness of its tone— 

“Yes, I will think of him—of my only 
son in the clutch of his bitter foe, and I 
thank you for reminding me of him, little as 
I have for these long years needed spur to 
my remembrance. Bring in the prisoner.” 

‘When Wilhelm was brought in, heavy 
manacles on his wrists, walking between the 
men who guarded him, Elsa looked from 
judge to culprit, and her heart leaped with 
joy. Surely such blindness could not strike 
this whole concourse that someone within 
that hall would not see that, here confronted, 
stood father and son, on the face of one a 
frown of anger, on the face of the other 
a frown of defiance, expressions almost 
identical, the only difference being the thirty 
years that divided their ages. For a few 
moments the young man did not distinguish 
Elsa in the throng, then a glad cry of recog- 
nition escaped him, and the cloud cleared 
from his face as if a burst of sunshine had 
penetrated the sombre-coloured windows and 
had thrown its illuminating halo around 
his head. He spoke impetuously, leaning 
forward 

“ Elsa, Elsa, how came you here?” Then, 
a shadow of concern crossing his counten- 
ance, “ You are not a prisoner, I trust ?” 

“No, no, Wilhelm, Iam here to beseech 
the clemency of the Count-——” 

“Not for me!” exclaimed the prisoner 
defiantly, drawing himself up proudly ; ‘ not 
for me, Elsa. You must never ask favour 
from a robber and a coward like Count von 
Schonburg, brave only in his own Judgment 
Hall.” 

“Oh, Wilhelm, Wilhelm, have a care 
what you say, or you will break my heart. 
And your proclamation is far from true. 
The Count is a brave man, who has time and 
again proved himself so, and my only hope 
is that he will prove as merciful as he is 
undoubtedly courageous. Join your prayers 
with mine, Wilhelm, and beg for mercy 
rather than justice.” 

“TI beg from no man, either mercy or 
justice. I am here, my Lord Count, ready 
to receive whatever you care to bestow, and 
I ask you to make the waiting brief, for the 
sake of the women present, for I am sure 
the beautiful white-haired lady there dislikes 
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this traffic in men’s lives as much as does my 
fair-haired cousin.” 

“ Oh, my Lord Count, do not heed what he 
says ; his words but show the recklessness of 
youth ; hold them not against him.” 

“ Indeed, I mean each word I say, and had 
I iron in my hand instead of round my 
wrists, his Lordship would not sit so calmly 
facing me.” 

Elsa, seeing how little she had accom- 
plished with either man, began to weep 
helplessly, and the Count, who had not 
interrupted the colloquy, listening unmoved 
to the contumely heaped upon him by the 
prisoner, now said to the girl— 

“ Have you finished your questioning ?” 

Receiving no answer, he said to the 
prisoner, after a pause— 

“ Why did you move against this castle ? ” 

“ Because I hoped to take it, burn it, and 
hang or behead its owner.” 

“Oh, Wilhelm, Wilhelm!” 
girl. 

“ And, 
expect ?” 

“To be hanged, or beheaded, depending 
on Whether your Lordship is the more expert 
with a cord or with an axe.” 

“You called me a coward, and I might 
have retorted that in doing so you took 
advantage of your position as prisoner ; but 
setting that aside, and speaking as man to 
inan, What ground have you for such an 
accusation ?” 

“We cannot speak as man to man, for 
I am Lound and you are free ; but touching 
the question of your cowardice, I have heard 
it said by those who took part in the defence 
of my father’s castle, when you attacked it 
and destroyed it, commanding a_ vastly 
superior force, my father leaped from the 
wall and dared you to follow him. For a 
moment, they told me, it seemed that you 
would accept the challenge, but you con- 
tented yourself with calling on others to do 
what you feared to do yourself, and thus my 
father, meeting no opposition from a man 
of his own rank, was compelled to destroy 
the unfortunate serfs who stood in his way, 
and so cut out a path to safety. In refusing 
to accept the plunge he took you branded 
yourself a coward, and once a coward always 
a coward.” 

“Oh, Wilhelm,” cried Elsa, in deep 
distress at the young man’s lack of diplomacy, 
while she could not but admire his ill-timed 
boldness ; “‘speak not so to the Count, for 
I am sure what you say is not true.” 
“Indeed,” growled Captain Conrad, “ the 
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young villain is more crafty than we gave 
him credit for. Instead of a rope he will 
have a challenge from the Count, and so die 
honourably like a man, in place of being 
strangled like the dog he is.” 

“Dear Wilhelm, for my sake, do not 
persist in this course, but throw yourself on 
the mercy of the Count. Why retail here 
the irresponsible gossip of a camp, which I 
am sure contains not a word of truth, so far 
as the Count is concerned.” 

Herbert of Schonburg held up his hand 
for silence, and made confession with evident 
difficulty. 

“ What the young man says with harshness 
is true in semblance, if not strictly so in 
action. For the moment, thinking of my 
wife and child, I hesitated, and when the 
hesitation was gone the opportunity was 
gone with it. My punishment has been 
severe ; by that moment’s cowardice I am 
now a childless man, and therefore perhaps 
value my life less highly than I held it at 
the time we speak of. Hear then your 
sentence: You will be taken to the top of 
the wall, the iron removed from your wrists, 
and your sword placed in your hand. You 
will then leap from that wall, and if you are 
unhurt I will leap after you. Should your 
sword serve you as well as your father’s 
served him, you will be free of the forest, 
and this girl is at liberty to accompany you. 
I ask her now to betake herself to the field 
outside the gate, there to await the result of 
our contest.” 

At this there was an outery on the part of 
Countess Beatrix, who protested against her 
husband placing himself in this unnecessary 
jeopardy ; but the Count was firm, and 
would permit no interference with his 
sentence. Elsa was in despair at the un- 
accountable blindness of all concerned, not 
knowing that the Count was convinced his 
son was dead, and that the Countess thought 
continually of her boy as a child of four, 
taking no account of the years that had 
passed, although her reason, had she applied 
reason to that which touched her affections 
only, would have told her he must now be a 
stalwart young man, and not the little lad 
she had last held in her arms. For a 
moment Elsa wavered in her allegiance to 
the oath she had taken, but she saw against 
the wall the great crucifix which had been 
placed there by the first Crusader who had 
returned to the castle from the Holy Wars, 
and she breathed a prayer as she passed 
it, that the heir of this stubborn house 
might not be cut off in his youth through 
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the sightless rancour that seemed to per- 
vade it. 

The Count tried to persuade his weeping 
wife not to accompany him to the walls, but 
she would not be left behind, and so, telling 
Conrad to keep close watch upon her, in 
case that in her despair she might attempt 
to harm herself, his Lordship led the way to 
the battlements. 

Wilhelm, at first jubilant that he was 
allowed to take part in a sword contest rather 
than an execution, paused for a moment as 
he came to the courtyard, and looked about 
him in a dazed manner, once or twice draw- 
ing his hand across his eyes, as if to perfect 
his vision. Some, seeing him thus stricken 
silent and thoughtful, surmised that the 
young man was like to prove more cour- 
ageous in word than in action; others 
imagined that the sudden coming from the 
semi-gloom of the castle interior into the 
bright light dazzled him. The party climbed 
the flight of stone steps which led far up- 
ward to the platform edged by the parapet 
from which the spring was to be made. The 
young man walked up and down the pro- 
menade, unheeding those around him, seeming 
like one in a dream, groping for something 
he failed to find. The onlookers watched 
him curiously, wondering at his change of 
demeanour. 

Suddenly he dropped his sword on the 
stones at his feet, held up his hands and 
cried aloud 

“JT have jumped from here before—when 
I was a lad—a baby almost—I remember it 
all now—where am I—when was I here 
before—where is my wooden sword—and 
where is Conrad, who made it—Conrad, 
where are you ?” 

The captain was the first to realise what 
had happened. He stepped hurriedly for- 
ward, scrutinising his late prisoner, the light 
of recognition in his eyes. 

“Tt is the young master!” he shouted. 
“My Lord Count, this is no kinsman of the 
Outlaw, but your own son, a man grown.” 

The Count stood amazed, as incapable of 
motion as a statue of stone; the Countess, 
gazing with dreamy eyes, seemed trying to 
adjust her inward vision of the lad of four 
with the outward reality of the man of 
twenty-one. In the silence rose the clear 
sweet voice of Elsa without the walls, her 
face upturned like a painting of the Madonna, 
her hands clasped in front of her. 

“ Dear Virgin Mother in Heaven, I thank 
thee that my prayer was not unheard, and 
bear me witness that I have kept my oath— 
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I have kept my oath, and may thy inter- 
vention show a proud and sinful people the 
blackness of revenge.” 

Count Herbert, rousing himself from his 
stupor, appealed loudly to the girl. 

* Woman, is this indeed my son, and, if 
so, Why did you not speak before we came 
to such extremity ?” 

“ Tcannot answer. I have sworn an oath. 
If you would learn who stands beside you, 
send a messenger to the Outlaw, saying you 
havekilled him, asindeed you purposed doing ;” 
then stretching out her arms, she said, with 
faltering voice, “ Wilhelm, farewell,” and 
turning, fled toward the forest. 

“ Elsa, Elsa, come back !” the young man 
cried, his foot on the parapet, but the girl 
paid no heed to his commanding summons, 
merely waving her hand without looking 
over her shoulder. 

“ Elsa |” 

The name rang out so thrillingly strange 
that its reverberation instantly arrested the 
flying footsteps of the girl. Instinctively 
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she knew it was the voice of a man falling 
rapidly through the air. She turned in time 
to see Wilhelm strike the ground, the impetus 
precipitating him prone on his face, where 
he lay motionless. The cry of horror from 
the battlements was echoed by her own as 
she sped swiftly toward him. The young 
man sprang to his feet as she approached 
and caught her breathless in his arms. 

“Ah, Elsa,” he said tenderly, “ forgive 
me the fright [ gave you, but [ knew of old 
your fleetness of foot, and if the forest once 
encircled you, how was I ever to find you?” 

The girl made no effort to escape from 
her imprisonment, and showed little desire to 
exchange the embrace she endured for that 
of the forest. 

“Though I should blush to say it, Wilhelm, 
I fear I am easily found when you are the 
searcher.” 

“Then let old Schloss Schonburg claim 
you, Elsa, that the walls which beheld a son 
vo forth may see a son and daughter 
return.” 























REMEMBER 
MAJUBA! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MAN 
WHO HAS MOST CAUSE 
TO DO SO. 


morning last November, that, on behalf 
of the Winpsor Macazine, I saw 
Corporal Joseph John Farmer—to give him 
the title his rank permitted him when he left 
the British Army some years ago. The world- 
renowned soldier of the former Boer War of 
1881 did not keep me long waiting in his 
room before he entered, upright and soldierly 
as ever in his bearing. But it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could at first per- 
suade him to say anything about himself and 
his experiences in that memorable campaign 
of nearly twenty years ago, and especially of 
the ever famous day when he won the V.C., 
for a grand and plucky deed which has added 
his name to the long roll that sets forth the 
annals of British bravery. 
Mr. Joseph J. Farmer is as nodest a man, 
and as true a soldier, as you could meet with 


T was at his residence in Fulham, one fine 





MAJUBA HILL, FROM THE RAILWAY. 
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CORPORAL JOSEPH J. FARMER AND HIS SON, 


in a day’s march, and he regards what he did 
on Majuba Hill that day as simply one of 
those awkward affairs that fall now and then 
upon any true and loyal soldier of the Queen. 
This, however, was the story he told me, 
when at last he consented to give me his 
version of the matter. 

“Tt was when I saw that all was over, and 
that Colley was finished,” he said, “ that my 
little affair happened. The ammunition had 
been spent, the 
58th, the 60th, the 
92nd Highlanders, 
and the Naval Bri- 
gade were com- 
pletely at the mercy 
of the Boers, and 
some of the last 
group standing up 
to the foe I saw 
shot down in front 
of me. The officers 
were practically all 
dead or severely 
wounded, and, in 
fact, all was ‘ up.’ 

“T belonged to 
the Army Hospital 
Corps, which you 
know to-day better 
as the ‘Army 
Medical Corps,’ 
and I was busy 
helping Sir Arthur 
Landon to dress 
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the wounds of a fallen soldier, when the 
Boers shot at us as we were in the very act 
of bandaging the wound. We were all three 
hit, and I sprang up and waved vigorously 
the white bandage above my head as a flag 
of truce, never dreaming but that even a 
‘savage’ foe would have respected such a 
signal. But a bullet came flying and st. uck 
me in the right arm holding up the flag of 


[#. Debenham. 
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CORPORAL FARMER, BEFORE MAJUBA. 


truce, and that hand fell powerless by my 
side. 

“* But Pve got another arm,’ I said gaily 
to the surgeon, and I picked up the white 
bandage with my left hand and raised it 
aloft again, waving it. In almost as little 
time as it takes me to tell you another bullet 
came along and passed clean through my 





arm, here at the elbow. Then that fell also, 
and I rolled over in great agony. The 
surgeon, who was himself mortally wounded, 
injected morphia, so great was my pain, and 
I knew little more till I was rescued.” 

And then I remarked “the words 
‘kemember Majuba,’ have a deeper’ signifi- 
can:e to you, Mr. Farmer, than to most 
folks!” 

“That is so,” he admitted. “ And you 
will not wonder that I have little respect for 
the Boers’ gentleness, innocence, and natural 
simplicity that one hears so much about ! 
It is all bunkum. But I have, as is also 
natural, great respect for their accuracy as 
marksmen, and I expect it will be a more 
tedious job than many people think before 
the Transvaal is thoroughly subdued. I 
know it all, that region round Majuba 
Ladysmith, Dundee, Glencoe ; those names 
are not new to me, as you will guess. I saw 
too much of them nearly twenty years ago. 
What a difference there was then in those 
parts! Ladysmith was, when I went there 
under Colley, just a big village, with one 
main street and a prison; Majuba Hill was 
a place scarcely one South African out of a 
dozen had ever heard of, let alone folks in 
England. 

“There is a mistake, I notice, in some of 
the pictures lately published in many papers. 
They represent Colley’s grave as being on 
Majuba Hill, but he was really buried on 
Mount Prospect ; I recollect it well.” 

Lance-Corporal Farmer was twenty-six at 
the time when he won the V.C. for the 
above splendid act of daring and duty. He 
had then been two years in his regiment. 
It appears incredible to think it happened so 
long ago as twenty years, he says; it seems 
but yesterday to him. 

* And were you surprised when you were 
told that you were to have the Victoria 
Cross 7?” inquired I. 

“ Well, you ‘see, sir, | had never thought 
about such a thing at the time. One has 
something more to do than think when every 
officer has fallen and almost every fellow 
round one is killed! It is a fight for life, 
then. But I must own I eras proud when I 
heard that General Sir Evelyn Wood had 
recommended my name to Her Majesty for 
the greatest honour a soldier can desire, and 
naturally I was all the more proud when I 
learned that I was the only man on that 
terrible day who had won such a distinction! 
Though, mind you, there were dozens of 
those splendid fellows with me on Majuba 
Hill who deserved it, were they only all 
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OFFICERS’ GRAVES AT MAJUBA HILL. 


Sir George Pomeroy-Colley’s grave is that by which the figures are standing. 
Sir George I’ y-Colley’s g that by which the fir tanding 


GRAVES OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN WHO FELL AT MAJUBA HILL. 
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known! They fought gallantly till they 
died, riddled by wounds, and what more can 
the bravest soldier do ?” 

“ And the Queen herself pinned the Cross 
on your breast ?” I asked. “ Where was it? 
At her own Palace ?” 

“Yes, I was sent for to Osborne House, 
on August 9th, and Her Majesty spoke so 
kindly and encouragingly to me, and fastened 
the Cross on. Here it is.” 

I gazed upon that trophy—so unassuming 
in itself, so cheap, so unattractive in its 
appearance ; yet so valued for its significance 
as to be coveted by the highest Field-Marshal 
in the British Army as much as by the 
lowest soldier! Farmer looked upon the 
decoration proudly, and fingered it lovingly. 
Indeed he might well do so, seeing what it 
cost him. At my request he rolled up his 
sleeves and showed me the marks, one on 
each arm, of the bullets. At the left elbow 
the places where the bullet went in at one 
side and came out at the other are plainly 
visible. And I felt, as every Englishman 
would have done, proud to have met such a 
hero as this one. 

He pointed to the bullet marks, and 
smiled as he said, “* Remember Majuba !’ 
you see, sir, means something to me, at any 
rate.” 

The old soldier-—not old in years, but in 
service —speaks in the highest terms and love 
of his Sovereign. He has called his eldest 
son “ Qsborne,” in remembrance of that 
visit to the Isle of Wight and that August 
day there. He now enjoys the pension that 
a grateful country allots to men who have 
distinguished themselves by winning the 
highest honour possible to a soldier on the 
field of battle. One admits that £10 a year 
is not an income calculated to foster undue 
extravagance in any man—-that is to say, not 


if he has a large family to support on it! 





But though the powers that be may not see 
their way at present to express their appreci- 


ation of a soldier's heroism in a more 
substantial manner. we have had _ over- 
whelming proof of late that “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” is very dear to the hearts 
of the English people; and from the 
Greatest Lady in the land, down to the 
poorest widow with her mite, there is 
not a home throughout the Empire but 
has longed to do something for the hand- 
ful of ‘ Life’s responsibilities” that most 
of our Red-Coat Boys have left behind 
them. 

It does not fall to the lot of every V.C. 
hero to be handed down to posterity as 
Farmer has been, by his introduction into 
one of the most popular novels of the time. 
The late James Grant, the well-known 
soldier-novelist, says in his work “ Violet 
Jermyn,” in speaking of his hero, “ Douglas,” 
at Majuba :— 

“ Tnsensible with pain, loss of blood, and 
a dreadful wound in his head, Douglas knew 
nothing of all this as he lay there, nor of how 
the gallant Corporal Farmer, of the Army 
Hospital Corps, stood near him amid the 
hottest of the fire, holding a white flag over 
the wounded, and beseeching the Boers to 
spare them, but in vain, as they fired even 
at him and broke his right arm; upon 
which he raised the banner of mercy with 
the left, until that, too, was broken by a 
shot, and he fell, but survived to be worthily 
recommended for the Victoria Cross by Sir 
Evelyn Wood.” 

Nevertheless, it is a sad thing that public 
applause for heroism, and such-like attendant 
fame, will not buy a V.C. man the prosaic 
necessaries of life. Farmer now works at 
the Criterion Theatre as a painter, and is 
cheerily thankful that he is able thus to keep 
himself and his family. 
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A NuMBER of good stories are told in the course of 
the interesting reminiscences of Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff, published not long since under the 
title of “Notes from a Diary Kept Chiefly in 
Southern India.” Here is one :— 

“ Alexander and Gurney were on the Norfolk 
circuit together—the first, a man of the world; 
and the second, rather a precisian in religious 
matters. 

“'lhey had to travel from one assize-town to 
another, and the question was, should they travel 
on a Sunday ? 

“ Alexander saw nothing against it. Gurney 
thought it would be exceedingly wrong, and 
setting a bad example. 

“Finally, they came to the compromise that 
they should travel on the Sunday, but stop to 
attend morning service. Accordingly, at the place 
selected for their purpose, they left their carriages 
at the inn and walked quietly to church. 

“Nothing happened, till the clerk gave out the 
psalm to be sung, from Sternhold and Hopkins :— 

‘«*Q! all ye judges of the earth, 
Whose hands with bribes are stained.’ 
“On which Alexander turned to Gurney and 
said, ‘ They’ve found us out !’” 
And again :— 

“Captain N. Chamberlain dined with us, and 
told several good stories of a Major Dyer, now 
dead. This officer had risen from the ranks, but 
could take extremely good care of himself. 

“One day a young officer who saw him 
mounting his horse said, ‘ Dyer, do you know 
what you remind me of?’ ‘No, said Dyer, ‘of 
what ?’ ‘Why,’ replied the other, ‘of the statue 
of George III. in one of the London streets.’ 
‘Ah,’ rejoined Dyer, ‘and do you know what you 
remind me of ?’? ‘No. ‘ Well, then, just of the 
dirty little street-boy looking at it.’” 


ST 


TEppy (after contributing in a most perfunctory 
manner a halfpenny to his missionary box): 
Don’t | wish I was a heathen! 

SUPERINTENDING PARENT: You naughty boy. 
I’m utterly ashamed of you! 

Teppy: I’m not. The heathen don’t never 
have to give nothin’—they just do all the gettin’! 





Vicar: Have you seriously considered the great 
question of life, Jane? 

THe Hovusemarp: Yes, sir, thank you, sir. 
I’ve decided to keep company with the gardener. 


ST 


We have annexed the following from the 
advertisement column of a daily paper: “ Grand 
Piano for Sale by Hummeldorf, the property of a 
gentleman with carved legs.” 


CST 


SympatueTic SmMati Girt: Oh, you poor 
Jack, have you been fighting ? 
Gory AND BrearimeED SMALL Boy: No; I’ve 


been fought. 


HE was new to a newspaper office, and he had 
not hitherto been let loose on Foreign Intelligence. 
And this was how he seized his opportunity :— 

“The sad news comes from Egypt to-day that 
the Nile has overflowed its banks. It is hard for 
us, living snugly in the happy homes of England, 
to realise all that those fateful words mean. Our 
heart bleeds for the patient husbandman who sees 
his little crop, reared with so much labour and 
anxiety, swept away by the cruel flood; our 
sympathy goes out to the householder whose poor 
chattels are by now well on their watery way to 
the Delta. We can only hope that no loss of life 
has been sustained by this appalling disaster.” 


CST 


Mistress: It was twelve o’clock when you 
returned home last night, Susan; I heard you 
myself ! 

Susan: Well, mum, I’ve been kind of worrited 
about you for some time past; you ain’t bin 
lookin’ at all well lately. I really think you 
ought to git a sleepin’ draught from the doctor ; 
for I took off my shoes in the kitchen, and crep’ 
upstairs as quiet as a cat, and if you could hear 
that, then you must be terrible wakeful ! 
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“1 pinna hauld wi’ yer free libraries,” said 
MacTavish when the collector called for his 
pl@fiscite paper. “ Onnecessary luxuries, | ca’ 
them, and wile; o’ the de’il. When I want a read 
| just dander doon tar the railway station an’ hae 
a luik roond. What? A lang way, is it? 
Weel, if a mon’s in sic a hurry, he can juist gang 
intar the kirkyaird and read the toomstanes.” 





A REGISTRY RHYME. 


While still Britannia rules the waves 
Britons never shall be slaves; 

When women patriots sing, the stave is 
That Britonesses won’t be slaveys. 


ST 


THE eminent American conductor had brought 
his band to England and performed a choice 
selection of Washington and other “ |'osts” to an 
enraptured audience. 

“ Sir,” said an enthusiast, “let me congratulate 
you. I perceive you are one of the Americans 
who can lick Creation.” 

“No,” replied the modest musician, “I only 
beat Time.” 








He seemed a hopeful subject, though tattered 
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, 


and the City missionary was interested in 


him. 


“My good man,” he asked, “ have you ever read 


the Bible?” 


“ Well, no, sir,” came the reply, “1 can’t say 


that 1 hev. 


The perlice is dreadful ’ard on blind 


men down our way.” 

















ST 


Ir was in the Queen’s Hall. The two 
ladies sat just in front of me, and I 
could not help overhearing occasional 


Ascraps of conversation during the 


Tschaikowsky Symphony :— 
* Don’t you think it’s rather loud 
“Just a little, perhaps, but there’s 
something very pretty and taking 
about it. I wish... ” 


9%” 


* * * * * 


“«  . . Quite true. England doesn’t 
produce that sort of thing. ‘They’ve 
no originality here; 
they simply go on 
copying one another. 
1 don’t know how 
many " 


* * * 


« .« » You really 
think so? Well, the 
strings are eftective 
just there. But it’s 
rather too striking to 
he altogether pleasant. 
You can’t call it quite 
pleasing. Can you?” 

oie Positively 
screamy. I call it 


CS atrocious.” 
: “But that’s the 
A> (= oe | 
i Ce = 


| REACTION FROM TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS. 


fashion nowadays. You 
must be noisy or noth- 
ing. J would consider 
it trying, but don’t you 


“Cheer up, old man! Remember, the world has a place for everyone.” : : . 
i pot Ps eierte Pinta hd Stes A ere think it suits her style 
| ‘**That may be; but the drawback is, that there’s always another fellow in it. . 7 


to acertain extent?” 


* * * 


And then-I realised that they were not talking 
of the music, but of the hat of the lady who sat in 


front of the 


“HAVE y 
scarlet fever 

* Poor fell 
colours.” 


SMALL Ci 
Nurse, | suy 


Nn. 


SF 


ou heard that McDauber is down with 


9” 


ow! And he always did hate primary 


ST 


1ILD (looking at a herd of cattle): 
ypose we get milk from the white cows 


and coffee from the dark ones ? 
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The Only Drawback. 


ETHEL: Wasn't there some talk about that Vavasour girl marrying the Duke of Droneby ? 
Kirry: Yes; but unfortunately the Duke was one of the few people who didn’t say anything about it: 
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THE NEW HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
Behold the mansion reared by dzxdal Jack, 


See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac, 


Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid, 


Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle grimalkin to his quarry glides— 
Grimalkin that did slay the fierce rodent 
Whose tooth insidious Johann’s sackcloth rent, 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call, 


Here stalks the impetuous cow with crumpled horn 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast that slew 
The rat predacious, whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 

Which lay in Hans’ inviolate domain. 


Here walks forlorn the damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew 

Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds in fierce vindictive scorn 

The harrowing hound whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 

Struck the weird rat in whose insatiate maw 

Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 
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Robed in senescent garb that seems in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 
Made full with Eros’ osculative sign, 

To the lorn maiden whose lactalbic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 
Distort to realm ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexed of the sly 

Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordacious rat that darei devour 
The antecedent ale in John’s domestic bower. 


Lo! here, with hirsute honours doffed, succinct 

Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands, the torn unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared through many a rift. 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 

Who milked the cow with complicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine torturer skied 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 

Who let the auroral effluence through the pelt 

Of the sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built, 


The loud cantankerous Shanghai comes at last, 
Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 
Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament, 
To him, who, robed in garments indigent, 
Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 
The emulgator of that brute morose, 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that kilt 
The rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that 

Jack built, 

—Duluth Herald. 
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ONLY NATURAL. 


ScHOOLMASTER: How is it that vour addition is always wrong ? 


Puri: I dunno—I get father to help me. 


ScHOOLMASTER: Your father must be a remarkable man. 


What is he by profession ? 
Puri_: A waiter, sir. 


SCHOOLMASTER: 


He always makes the totals much too large. 


Ah, that explains it! 
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Charles £. on bis Way to the Scaffold, January 30, 1649. 


From THE Picrure py Lucy Kemp-WELCH. 
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BY KRUGER: 
ENGLISHMAN IN THE SERVICE OF 





THE BOERS. 


The writer is aman well known in the Transvaal, whose only reason for not 
signing this article is the fact that, having for business purposes accepted 
burghership rights in the Transvaal, on the outbreak of hostilities he left the 


country to avoid being compelled to fight against his native land. 


In the remote 


possibility of President Kruger being allowed to remain at the head of affairs 

after the cessation of hostilities, it would go wl with the author of this article, 

upon his return to Johannesburg to retake possession of his property there, 
if his identity were now revealed. 


written about that remarkable, end- 
of-the-century, paradoxical person 
and, as somebody has called him, “ that thorn 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s side ”—J. Paul Kruger, 
President of the South African Republic. 
Paradoxical I have dubbed him, and 
paradoxical he undoubtedly is ; for, while on 
the one hand he 
really — believes 
himself to be 
guided in his 
every action by 
good, true, and 
religious mo- 
tives, yet when 
these actions are 
analysed it is at 
once apparent to 
anyone outside 
the Boer olig- | 
archy itself that | 
his laws and 
mandates are the 
very reverse of 
Christian in their 
working and in 
their effect. 
It is probable 


( VERY great deal has of late been 





that but very 
few of the 
authors and 
journalists who 
at the present PRESIDENT KRUGER'S CARRIAGE 
time are busy 


discussing Mr. 
Kruger from every conceivable standpoint 
can -have come into such close contact with 
him as I have, or occupied the same unique 
position of familiarity with him; and a 
word or two about the man by whom I was 
commandeered when the Boer-Swazi cam- 
paign was in progress may not be considered 
amiss. 

Frerruary, 1900. 
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A very old English saying has it that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” Now 
Oom Paul, on principle, disagrees with 
everything English, and accordingly no one 
will be surprised to hear that he has no 
sympathy whatever with this precept. I 
know my first impression on meeting the 
President face to face was not a very 
favourable one, 
for his appear- 
ance on that 
occasion sug- 
gested the mental 
query, ‘“ Why, 
whenever did the 
old man _ wash 
last ?” 

I had heard 
before this visit 
that President 
Kruger was in 
many ways a 
most undesirable 
person to come 
into contact with, 
and to gaze upon 
the general un- 
tidiness and shiny 
shabbiness of his 
clothes only 
served to ac- 
centuate the 
inpression of 
uncleanliness 
gathered from 
the first glance 
at his face. Add to these items the foul 
smell of the very pungent tobacco he was 
smoking, and his unconcerned expectoration 
from time to time upon the floor beside 
him, and no one will be surprised to hear 
that I drove home with the impression very 
firmly established in my mind that Mr. 
Kruger’s most readily apparent traits were 
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careless dirtiness, and a sort of 

contempt for refinement of any sort. 
But it is not of President Kruger that I 

wish to treat in this article, for he has been 


limned countless times ere now, but rather 


of how I, an Englishman, and consequently 
an Uitlander, in residence at Johannesburg, 
and a man of considerable property there, 
was, one evening whilst strolling down 


* Rock with natural outline of a lion’s head. 


KRUGER’S WATERFALL AND THE BRITISH LION ROCK. 


Commissioner Street, served with a_ little 
piece of blue paper which, on perusal, set 
forth the fact that I was, under divers pains 
and penalties, to hold myself in readiness to 
join a commando in the Market Square, 
together with a horse, saddle and bridle, and 
ten days’ provisions. 

This I thought a very cool request on the 
part of the Transvaal Government, and a 
very high-handed action to boot, more 


slovenly 





especially as I was an English subject, had 
no locus standi with the Boers, no vote in 
the management of the country, and no 
say in the administration of its finances. 

However, “ needs must,” I thought, and I 
retraced my steps to my domicile to get my 
affairs in order before I went forth to help 
fight the battles of the Boers against the 
Swazis, for that is what that precious blue 
document meant. I must 
confess that at the time I 
felt very sore on the subject, 
but now, when all the 
dangers and general vicissi- 
tudes are past and gone, I 
can look back almost with 
satisfaction to a very un- 
usual experience, strange to 
say, because the Swazi 
ampaign enabled me_ to 
see for myself in detail the 
criminal and cruel tactics 
pursued by the Boers in 
their war against the 
natives, and the affair gives 
me the right to speak 
frankly at the present 
crisis. 

The next morning at 
five o’clock I rode out to 
Market Square, fully 
equipped for the warpath, 
and was shortly joined by 
some more Uitlanders who 
had likewise been com- 
mandeered. Presently the 
Boer section of the com- 
mando began to arrive in 
a very leisurely manner, 
and smoking to a man. 
Some were rather smart- 
looking and clean young 
fellows, whilst others looked 
as though they had been to 
bed the night before “all 
standing,” and needed a 
good wash and a_ brush 
down. For the most part 
the Boer horses, though 
good enough cattle, sadly needed grooming, 
and in many cases presented a sorry spectacle 
beside the trim nags of the Englishmen of 
the commando. All were armed, however, 
every man possessing at least a rifle and a 
heavy hunting-knife. 

About an hour after the appointed time 
the field-cornet who was to marshal us rode 
up, accompanied by a detachment of the 
Staats Artillery and five Maxim guns, and 
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proceeded to review us in such battle array I was ordered to take up a position 
as the indolence of the Boer section would immediately in the rear of the Staats 
permit. Now, although the Boers were  artillerymen, and the majority of these 
allowed to form up as they pleased, and just being Germans and Swiss, with just a 
as was convenient to themselves, the com- — sprinkling of Belgians and Hollanders, I was 
mandeered Uitlanders, who quite naturally more fortunately situated than the greater 
had clustered together, were inspected by the number of my countrymen, who were sub- 
field-cornet with evident contempt, and, to jected throughout the waole campaign to 

‘ make matters worse, when the commandant — every indignity that could be devised by the 


arrived we were subjected to every species of | Boer contingent. 

studied insult, and our formation was at Provisions were plentiful—for the Boers, 
once broken up by every other Uitlander and gin in large quantities had likewise been 
being ordered to a different station and provided for them. As for the commis- 


thus sandwiched between the Dutch very  sariat department of the Uitlanders, if in 
effectually. any instance an Englishman had neglected 
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to provide the necessary wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together, he would be a very 
hungry man indeed before he had a meal 
given him by a Boer “ comrade.” 

Nearly four hours after first putting in an 
appearance on Market Square we set out for 
Ermelo, en roufe for Swaziland, and such a 
scene of disorder I have never before wit- 
nessed. The hopelessly tangled staie of the 
column would, [ am perfectly convinced, 


MAJUBA,. 


have broken an English general’s heart. Not 
so did it Generai Joubert’s, however. 

That worthy led the way, astride an old 
nag that, as far as appearance went, would 
have been discarded by the worst of omnibus 
companies in England. He smoked his pipe 
quite placidly, and never seemed to trouble 
whether his column was following him or 
not. It was certainly a go-as-you-please 
arrangement for everyone excepting the 
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Uitlanders, and when we had decided to camp 
for the night over two hours elapsed before 
all the stragglers had come in. 

It was at this “laager” that I had an 
opportunity of witnessing a (to my mind) 
most inhuman practice of the Boers in 
tethering their horses for the night. 

“The peaceful, pastoral burgher” pro- 
cures a long strip of raw cowhide, a little 
over a quarter of an inch wide, and proceeds 

to “ knee-halter ” his steed, 
=~; by reeving the strip fast 

round the horse’s neck and 
strapping the other end 
just below the animal’s 
knee. By this method the 
poor steed’s head is kept 
constantly on a level with 
its knees, and as it moves 
along nibbling the grass 
(if there be any) it of 
necessity pulls down _ its 
head with a jerk to the 
ground at every — step. 
Needless to remark, a So- 
ciety for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals does 
not exist in the Transvaal ! 

We Uitlanders valued 
the comfort of our horses 
too much to adopt this 
method of “ tying them up 
for the night,” tethering 
our animals instead to pegs 
driven into the ground. 
We were one and all sub- 
jected to much coarse 
insolence from the Boers 
on this account. Indeed, 
one quarrel, which might 
have had veryserious results 
for us all, did arise. 

A young Boer, an over- 
grown lad of nineteen or 
thereabouts, made an in- 
sulting remark about an 
Englishman’s bungling way 
of tethering his horse, to 
a slightly built young 
fellow, a Uitlander, many inches smaller than 
himself, and one whom, no doubt, the 
burgher imagined he could browbeat with 
impunity. The Uitlander took no notice of 
the taunt, so Mr. Boer made some more in- 
sulting remarks. Still no notice was taken 
of the unwashed one’s desire to pick a quarrel, 
but when the young gentleman deliberately 
slashed the Englishman’s horse with a thong 
he held in his hand the Briton thought it 
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MAJUBA HILL, WITH STONE SHOWING WHERE GENERAL POMEROY COLLEY FELL. 


time to put a stop somehow to his tormentor’s 
“little game,” and the next moment, big as 
he was, the Boer was levelled to the ground 


by a blow, planted well between the eyes, 
from the Uitlander’s fist. 
I really thought at that moment that my 


poor young countryman’s life was not worth 
a moment’s purchase, for he was immediately 
seized by a dozen farmers, the majority of 
whom were for shooting him then and there; 
but fortunately General Joubert had wit- 
nessed the whole affair, and at once ordered 


ON MAJUBA, 


The shrubs on the left mark the spot where an army-surgeon was shot by the Boers while carrying a flag of truce 
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his burghers to release the Englishman, and 
had him removed to another part of the camp. 
After this incident we had a good supper 
off dried buck’s flesh, or “ biltong,” as it is 
termed in the “taal,” though in America, 
I believe, it is called “jerked beef.” One 
pound of this preparation will keep a man 
well for a day or two—indeed, the Boers 
actually grow fat upon it, though I cannot 
say that this was the effect it had upon me. 
That night I had my first experience of 
sleeping out in the open air, with a waterproof 
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sheet, a kaross for a covering, and my 
saddle for a pillow, and as it was a beautiful 
dry night, and not at all cold, I enjoyed the 
novelty. 

To give in detail the incidents that 
happened on our march to the Swaziland 
border would fill a volume, but the events 
of the week that followed our departure 
from Johannesburg may be briefly described 
as a repetition of the first day as I have 
detailed it—dinsults included —and we 
Uitlanders had always to bear the brunt of 
any rough or laborious work that might be 
required, the Boers in the meanwhile 
calmly looking on and smoking their pipes. 

Our first brush with the Swazis occurred 
near the Usuta River, and here our Maxim 
guns did splendid work. Our casualties 
were severe, however, the enemy being 
armed with rifles, both ancient and modern, 
served in a very warlike and accurate manner. 
Perhaps a great deal of the destruction that 
was done in our ranks was owing to the 
effects of what I may term “a Swazi 
syndicate,” comprised of three blacks who 
owned an elephant-gun between them. The 
piece was a No. 2 bore, and their method of 
firing it was originality itself, though it has 
always been a marvel to me that the weapon 
did not explode and kill “ the syndicate.” 

First of all they loaded the gun up to 
the muzzle with scraps of iron, stone, nails, 
and any rubbish of a like nature that came 
to hand ; then the first Swazi held it lightly 
to his shoulder, while the second propped 
him up behind to stop the recoil. Number 
three gunner stepped up when the other 
two were in position, and as the lock and 
trigger were out of order he just touched 
the charge off with a match. Every time 
this antiquated blunderbuss was fired the 
three Swazis were sent sprawling, but the 
execution done in our ranks by this original 
method of firing an otherwise useless gun 
was greater than all the rest of the Swazi 
fire put together. 

The day after this engagement an incident 
occurred that is almost too ridiculous for 
words. I was standing just’ to the left of 
General Joubert’s tent when a_ great 
commotion occurred, and between four and 
tive hundred Boers trooped up and completely 
surrounded the commandant. One of their 
number, who had evidently been deputed to 
act as spokesman by his fellows, then stepped 
forward and calmly informed his superior 
officer that it was time for himself and 
companions to go home to their farms to 
plant their mealies. 




















General Joubert reminded them that they 
were commandeered and must do their duty. 
To my great surprise they openly laughed 
and jeered at the brave old man, and without 
any more ado mounted their nags and rode 
off to their farms. So much for the discipline 
of the Boer army and the influence of its 
most able general. 

We carried fire and sword into the enemy’s 
country with a vengeance, for no merey was 
shown to the poor Swazis—men, women, or 
children. The campaign had lasted perhaps 
about three weeks when an incident occurred 
that will serve to show the length the Boer 
will go to persecute the hated ‘ rooinek.” 

I had been doing soine very fagging out- 
post duty, and, having been relieved, came 
into camp feeling very thirsty, so, the com- 
missariat wagon being handy, I went and 
helped myself to a whisky. Whilst drinking 
it my arms were seized from behind by two 
Boers, and I was marched handcuffed up to 
General Joubert. My captors charged me 
with theft, and I was found guilty, but was 
let off on paying for drinks for the whole 
of the commando. I may also mention that 
the men who accused me of stealing took 
advantage of the occasion to relieve me of a 
silver cigarette case. 

Altogether the Swazi campaign lasted four 
months. It is interesting to know that the 
Swazi does not think very much of the 
Maxim gun as a fair fighter, though he has ¢ 
remarkably clear conception of its destructive 
powers. Indeed, in the former light he has 
a Wholesome contempt for Mr. Maxim’s great 
invention, and has accordingly named it, in 
his own choice vernacular : “ Not fair jin-go- 
go-go, which practically means “ Playing the 
game down low.” 

After the war was over, and we were re- 
turning to Johannesburg, there came the 
only piece of favour that was shown 
towards the Uitlander section or commando. 
Whether it was that General Joubert was 
tired of the whole affair, or that he had 
had enough of the Englishmen under his 
command, I shall never know, but one morn- 
ing I received instructions to take command 
of the Uitlander contingent and ride by the 
direct route to Pretoria, making the journey 
by easy stages, in order that the main body, 
who would make a detour to “ settle ” some 
restless natives, might join us at much the 
Same time. 

I took my orders with suppressed delight, 
and the same morning rode off with a couple 
of hundred Colonial “boys” in a very 
leisurely manner. Once out of sight, how- 
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ever, we simply flew over the ground, and 
about ten o’clock the following night arrived 
at Market Square. Some hours later, when 
the main body of the commando arrived, we 
paraded with them, and were publicly thanked 
by General Joubert for our valuable assistance, 
and were one and all granted burgher rights 
in the Zuid Africanshe Republique. 

As I have fought side by side with the 
Boer I think I may be excused if I venture 
to give an opinion as to his fighting capacity. 
He is at all times fearless in the field, though 
never reckless, as all Englishmen are prone 
to be, shrewd in looking after his life and 
taking advantage of every piece of cover, and, 
furthermore, never scrupulous, and always 
cruel. The strength of the Boer lies in the 
quickness of his mobilisation, his adaptability 
to his surroundings, his ability to feed him- 
self and horse without a commissariat, and 
his wonderful fatth in Almighty God ! 
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R. IRETON 
(he was of 
the Edu- 
vation De- 
partment, 
and re- 

== puted a 

man of 

sound judgment and 
business capacity) 
leant back in his chair 
and laughed. It was 
an embarrassed laugh. 

“My dear Mrs. 
Medway,” he _ said, 
“T’m afraid what you ask is impossible. | 
must deal with this report; it can’t be put 
aside and forgotten. There may be, and, as 
you have explained, doubtless are, many 
reasons for Mr. Medway’s laxness, but an 
inspector is an inspector, and must be con- 
sidered, in relation to his duties, merely as 
part of the machine.” 

Mrs. Medway looked at him _ hopelessly. 
Ireton had a horrible foreboding that she 
was going to cry. That, in his private 
office, would be a most painful calamity. 
Besides, he was a tender-hearted man, and 
the sight of a pretty woman in tears was 
unendurable to him. 

“T thought,” she said, “that in such a 
case you might—you might—be generous. 
My brother’s prospects ——” 

“ Your brother’s ? ’ 

“7 surely told you that Mr. Medway was 
my brother ¢ ” 

“ T think not ; I believe you said a relative. 
One could not guess—at least one would 
hardlyassume—that your maiden and married 
names were the same. Your brother !” 

Mrs. Medway blushed ; it was so startling 
a blush that Ireton looked away. 

“You perhaps see now why I’m so very 
anxious that he should be dealt with kindly. 
He’s had a great deal of trouble. I knew 
that wretched Penfold girl would treat him 
badly—I always said so; the poor fellow’s 











simply gone wild and neglected his work. 
If he’s severely reprimanded he'll throw up 
the appointment or do some other rash 
thing, I know he will.” 





“I’m most anxious to help you, Mrs. 
Medway.” 

“Then do !” she cried. 

“T might say, in dealing with this report, 
that the subject of it has, to my personal 
knowledge, been greatly upset by a—a recent 
bereavement.” 

“* Yes, yes.” 

“You think bereavement would do ? ” 

“ Beautifully,” said Mrs. Medway. 

“T might add that, in these circumstances, 
it would be wise to overlook his neglect of 
duty, and perhaps give him leave of absence 
for a week or two.” 

“That would be 
generous |” 

“Tl do my best, Mrs. Medway.” 

“7 knew you would.” 

“Tt doesn’t often happen that one has 
such an opportunity.” 

“ Mr. Ireton, I thought at first that you 
wouldn’t help me.” 

“Tt might have been that I could not, 
never that I would not.” 

“1 was afraid that the Department, as you 
call it, might be a kind of god to you, only 
to be treated with profound respect.” 

‘““T don’t propose to treat it with disrespect, 
Mrs. Medway.” 

“Only to play with it a little ! 

“T assure you I never played with it in 
the same way before.” 

“ T feel horribly guilty ! 

“Tt would be well to remember that I 
may fail after all!” 

* You won’t fail.” 

“I’m thankful for your belief in me.” 

* You will justify it, Mr. Ireton.” 

When Ireton was alone he fell a prey to 
most distracting thoughts. He drew a sheet 
of paper towards him, and instead of writing 
“My Lords,” wrote “ My Medway,” which 
looked so foolish that he grew angry with 
himself. ‘Her brother!” he thought. 
“This fellow isn’t her brother—he’s that 
mysterious husband who’s supposed to be 
in Australia. Poor little woman! He’s a 
brute, of course ; must make inquiries about 


most kind, most 


” 
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him. I stake my promotion he’s not her 
brother. She’s given away her secret to me 
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without knowing it. Poor little woman ! 














MRS. 


In the meantime Mrs. Medway was driving 
towards Mount Street in a hansom ; she had 
a Colonial’s passion for hansoms. Her 
thoughts were even more disturbed than 
Ireton’s ; now and then she laughed uneasily, 
bit her lip, or frowned at the jogging back 
of the horse. She had made a mistake ; to 
a woman of Mrs. Medway’s temperament 
that was a reflection that almost called for 
tears. 

* Another hansom, Jessie ? ” asked a voice, 
as Mrs. Medway opened the door of Mrs. 
Amesbury’s boudoir. Mrs. Amesbury was 
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“T can never forgive you, Hetty.” 

“It’s I who have to do the forgiving. 
3efore long it seems to me that we shall be 
the centre of some horrid scandal.” 

“ T'm afraid it’s inevitable!” wailed Mrs. 
Medway. Mrs. Amesbury sat up with con- 
sternation: in her face. 

“* What have you done now ?” she cried. 

“T told you this morning about Tom ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

* Well, I knew that Mr. Ireton had great 
influence with his Department, and I went to 
see him about it.” 





“Mr. Ireton leant back in his chair and laughed.” 


the wife of that Reginald Amesbury whose 
connection with banking was so widely known 
and so universally respected. 

“Yes, and worse than that ; much worse 
than that. Oh, Hetty, I do so wish that I’d 
never thought of this silly business. Why 
didn’t you refuse to lend yourself to such— 
such folly ; it’s almost wickedness ! ” 

“Tt is wickedness. I warned you against 
it.” 

“ But you should have declined to have me 
as your guest on such conditions.” 

“My dear Jessie, you were an old school- 
fellow and I was dull.” 
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“Oh, Jess, what madness ! 

* And I got a little flurried.” 

Your” 

“ Yes, I did. 
brother.” 

“Well, isn’t he ?” 

* You don’t see what I mean, Hetty. 
Think! Our surnames are the same. It 
looks as though I’d married into my own 
family—it complicates things so.” 

“ This is terrible |” 

“ And then---Mr. Ireton was very kind— 
he said he’d try to get Tom leave of absence 
for a week or two. At first I thought that 


I referred to Tom as my 
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would be lovely, but when it was too late I 
saw the horror of it. Of course he'll come 
up to town!” 

“ And he knows nothing about this absurd 
farce that you’ve dragged me into!” 

* Not a word.” 

“Then he mustn’t come, or else be let into 
the secret ; it isn’t a joke now.” 

‘“* But he’s so indiscreet ! ” 

“Then he must stay away.” 

“That would be cruel ; besides, I want to 
see him.” 

“ Jessie, you’re the most impossible girl | 
ever knew.” 

“ T always was, wasn’t I?” 

* T shall have to tell Reg the whole thing.” 

“Tf you say a word to Mr. Amesbury | 
shall never forgive you—never !” 

“But what are we going to do? 
you any plan ? ” 

* Let me think !’ 

Mrs. Medway puckered her pretty forehead, 
closed her eyes, and thought hard for two 
minutes. Then she said — 

“ T shall write to Mr. Ireton and ask him 
not to get leave of absence for Tom.” 

“ But that will make him suspect, and he 
may make inquiries. Jessie, we must make 
a clean breast of the whole thing.” 

“Tf I'd only said I was a widow !” 

“ But you’re not !” 

“ What does that matter ?” 

Mrs. Amesbury rocked herself to and fro ; 
she was on the verge of mild hysterics. 

* You're incorrigible,” she cried. ‘* What 
does it matter? Why, you'd have had a 
dozen proposals in a fortnight. Mr. 
Ireton e 

“Well!” 

*“ Mr. Ireton would have been on his knees 
long ago.” 

“1 don’t think— Hetty 
should have minded that.” 

“7 dare say you could have brought him 
to it.” 

“ Hetty!” 

“7 don’t mean to be unkind; but you 
will not realise the seriousness of the position. 
For all he knows—indeed, for all anyone 
knows—except me——” 

Please don’t talk about it. I fecl so peni- 
tent, so wretched, that you might spare me.” 

“ But what are you going to do?’ 

“J shall write to Mr. Ireton about Tom 
and then go away from you foratime. Per- 
haps you could explain to people, Hetty ? 
Then, when it’s all over, I might come back.” 

“Do you think people will believe the 
explanation ? ” 


Have 


I don’t think I 
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“The men will.” 

* Ah, but it’s the women who count ! 

Mrs. Medway at this point began to cry a 
little, and by way of comfort Mrs. Amesbury 
cried, too. After that they fell to all manner . 
of discussions, which occupied a great deal of 
time to very little purpose, so that the letter 
to Mr. Ireton was not written until the even- 
ing. When it reached him on the following 
morning it was too late—he had already 
made arrangements for Tom’s leave of ab- 
sence. In any case, on the strength of his 
surmises, he would not have recalled the 
application. He had a very strong fancy to 
see this brother whom he suspected to be no 
brother, but a husband. There was, of 
course, some chance that he would not come 
near town, but it was evident from Mrs. 
Medway’s note that she feared he would. Ireton 
began to feel that he had a mission to cham- 
pion unfortunate ladies—a perilous enterprise 
always, and, in the case of so charming a 
woman as Mrs. Medway, not less dangerous 
than fascinating. He wrote to say that her 
request had come too late. A couple of hours 
after the receipt of this disturbing intelligence 
a telegram from Tom reduced the poor lady 
to collapse and tears. He would arrive, he 
said, on the following day. Unexpected 
leave of absence. Hoped it didn’t mean the 
sack. Most extraordinary good luck, anyhow. 

“Look!” Mrs. Medway put both letter 
and telegram into her friend’s hand. Mrs. 
Amesbury read and returned them in hope- 
less silence. 

“The worst has happened,” said Mrs. 
Medway. 

“The worst is still to come, Jessie.” 

“Tf you would only suggest something, 
instead of depressing me still more !” 

* Confess |” 

“To whom ?” 

“Tom.” 

“He would make some fatal blunder. I 
must tell Mr. Ireton the truth.” 

“ He’s quite safe, certainly, and could be 
trusted to make other explanations easy. 
Besides, I think you owe it to him.” 

“T think I do,” said Mrs. Medway. 

“ Jessie, do you care for him ?” 

* A good deal, I think.” 

“And this after knowing him only a 
month! You, who were heart-proof and 
thought you could play !” 

“I’m so sorry, Hetty.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better explain our 
folly to Mr. Amesbury to-night ? ” 

“ Just as you like. Yes, do. Will he be 
very angry ?” 
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“JT think he likes you well enough to 
forgive it.” 

“T can’t think why I was so absurd, Hetty. 
Experiments of this kind are so dangerous, 
and, besides, they’re not fair.” 

“Tt should have been so easy to foresee 
what would happen.” 

“*T suppose I didn’t act the part well.” 

“My dear Jessie, Mrs. Medway’ was far 
too great a success.” 

Mrs. Medway, by this time, was yearning 
for sympathy. She put her arms round 
Mrs. Amesbury’s neck and the two foolish 
women cried a little together. 

“ Hetty, you quite, quite forgive me ?” 

“My dearest Jess, I love you more than 
ever.” 

Mr. Iieton called on the following after- 
noon. He found Mrs. Medway alone. 

“JT am so sorry,” he said, “that I had 
already arranged about the leave of absence. 
You see, the whole thing was a little unusual, 
and if I'd referred to it again inquiries might 
have been made; that would have been un- 
pleasant for both of us.” 

“Yes. I know [ must have put you toa 
great deal of trouble as it is. I wasn’t 
quite fair and candid with you, Mr. Ireton.” 

“My dear Mrs. Medway, I ask for no 
explanation.” 

“But I must make 
May | tell you a little story ? 

He bowed in some confusion and tried to 
steady his nerves. 

“There was once a girl,” she commenced, 
“who left England with her father soon after 
she was sixteen. She had no mother, which, 
perhaps, may account for some of the silly 
things she did. The life of which she found 
herself a part was very different from her 
English schooldays—there was, in fact, more 
freedom than was altogether good for a girl. 
She was self-willed, yes, very self-willed ” 
Mrs. Medway nodded at the repetition— 
“and grew up without any proper control. 
There were men misguided enough to wish 
to marry her.” 

Mr. Ireton winced and bent his head. 

“She did not, however, care for any of 
them. She grew tired of love declarations, 
they were all so much alike. After six years 
her father died and she returned to England.” 

* But ” cried Ireton. Mrs. Medway 
lifted a warning hand. 

“Listen!” she said. “She went to the 
house of a friend, an old schoolfellow who 
had married during her absence. It was then 
that she committed a great folly under the 
false impression that it might be amusing.” 


one, nevertheless. 
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Ireton was leaning forward eagerly by this 
time, still in doubt as to the precise conclu- 
sion of the story, but beginning to get on 
the scent of it. He said nothing, and Mrs. 
Medway proceeded. 

“She had an idea that she would like to 
study mankind from a different point of 
view ; she knew them as suitors, she wished 
to put herself in such a position that they 
could only treat her as friends. You see the 
danger of the experiment ? ” 

Ireton said ‘ Yes,” and smiled so gladly 
that an answering light shone in Mrs. 
Medway’s eyes. 

“My brother Tom will be here in a few 
minutes,” she said. 

“Can you forgive me for suspecting that 
he was your husband ? ” 

«My husband ? ” 

Does it surprise you so ?” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“T gathered from your manner, and the 
fact that your names were the same, that he 
might be the Mr. Medway reputed to be in 
Australia. I understand now that he is not 
your husband, and that——” 

“You followed my story ? 
husband !” 

“You are simply Miss Medway ?” 

“Te.” 

“Ah!” said Ireton. He smiled again, 
but this time the lady, instead of answering, 
slipped the misleading wedding ring from 
her finger and threw it into the fire. 

“T want you,” she said, “to help us out 
of the difficulty with our friends by explain- 
ing to a few of them that the whole affair 
was a foolish joke. I begin to feel my true 
self again ; that ring was growing a horrible 
burden.” 

“But to a wedding ring, in ordinary 
circumstances, you have no objection ? ” 

“TJ think not—it would depend—I don’t 
know.” 

*“T don’t like to take advantage of the 
opportunity which this knowledge gives me, 
but if I might call to-morrow and make a 
proposal- i 

Miss Medway’s laughing eyes met his. 
The cautious and departmental Ireton was 
overcome. 

“ May I make it now?” he asked. 

When the erring Tom turned up, he found 
he had a powerful friend at court; a pros- 
pective brother-in-law in the chief Deyart- 
ment was likely to be of great service to a 
young and really promising young map. 
He wisely determined to forget the Penfold 
girl and attend to business. 


I have no 
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XTRAVAGANT expendi- 
ture of its powers can be 
frequently seen in great 

Nature’s works, and no more so 
than in regard to the Nile. Rain 
is denied to the country through 
which it flows for more than 
two thousand miles; compensa- 
tion for this has been provided 
by an all-bounteous Providence 
in the annual flood that fills the 
river bed to overflowing during 
the hottest season of the year. 
But the supply is beyond the 
1A power of the cultivable land to 

absorb, and nine-tenths of it is 
wasted in the Mediterranean, 
and in the course of ages has 
formed the fertile Delta by its 
deposit of silt and mud, which, 
WADY HALFA under the powerful sunshine, 
becomes the richest soil known 
to the world for agricultural 
purposes. 

SKETCH MAP OF THE RIVER NILE, SHOWING THE POSITION Properly treated, this land 

OF THE THREE RESERVOIRS. brings fe rth three crops always, 

and frequently four, every year. 

In this way Egypt—which has, in proportion to its extent, the smallest area of fertile soil— 
has for ages been not only able to fecd a numerous and prolific people, but has been the 
granary of the world in periods of dearth in adjoining lands. The old story in our 
wonderful Biblical narrative, of Jacob’s sons going down into Egypt to buy corn, has 
happened again and again. Similar things occurred long before Jacob's time (as proved by 
Egyptian records on the rocks), and many times since. The Romans used Egypt as their 
chief granary for centuries when Sicily became unequal to the task of feeding their great 
armies and increasing population. When Joseph rose so high in the Pharaoh’s service as 
to be made Prime Minister of Egypt, he set his great talents at work to render the famine 
in adjoining lands a source of wealth to the nation which he governed, and tradition ascribes 
to this astute ruler the making of the greatest artificial channel in Egypt for the conveying 
of the surplus water of the high Nile to districts which otherwise would be barren desert. 
This channel is the greatest boon to the country through which it flows, and is known as 
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vable land of the Delta 








Bes BARRAGES (Lower Egypt). But 






NILE BANKS ...... He wanted to have 






NEAR CAIRO few of Napoleon’s grand 


ideas were allowed to be 
realised. It was printed 
somewhere that Napo- 
leon had originally sug- 
gested the Barrage, and ¥ 
Mehemet Ali, as soon as 
he had his power con- 
solidated by gettitig free 
of Turkish dominance, 
seems to have set about 
trying to “bind the 
Nile’ in this way. 
Mehemet Ali’s object 
was a purely selfish one. 












the “Water of Joseph” (Bahr: Yusuf) to 
this day. 

We will skip a little in this part of our 
story—only three thousand years, which is 
not much in dealing with a nation that 
was in a high state of civilisation, with 
letters, art, and architecture fully developed, 
three thousand years before the time of 
Joseph the Hebrew. This allows us to treat 
of the efforts being made by our country- 
men to-day to increase the fertility of the 
whole land, reclaim the desert for agri- 
culture, and to increase thereby the revenue 
of the country com- 
mitted to their 
charge, so as to free 
the people from the 
burden of the debt 
incurred by its 
former rulers’ ex- 
travagance. 

The place to see 
these modern 
“wonders of the 
land of Egypt” is 
at the Barrage, a 
few miles north of 
Cairo, where the 
Nile divides into 
two great arms 
known as the Ro- 
setta and Damietta 
branches of the 
river. Napoleon 
Suonaparte is 
credited with having 
first suggested that 
a great dam built 
at this point would 


double the culti- CAIRO BARRAGE: ONE 








enough water to enable 
him to grow cotton and sugar-cane, of which 
he retained a monopoly, and which he was 
convinced would double the income of his 
personal exchequer. He sent to France for 
engineers, and many suggestions were made 
unavailingly. He found, after various 
attempts, however, a French engineer— 
afterwards known as Mougel Bey—clever 
enough and willing to carry out his ideas. 
Mougel was a talented man, had he been 
given proper skilled labour to carry out 
his designs. A previous engineer had been 
ordered by the tyrant to “use up those 
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OF THE LOCK GATES AS DESIGNED BY MOUGEL BEY, 
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useless heaps of stone, the Pyramids,” to 
make a great weir to bar and raise the river’s 
level, and to store up the waters of the 
inundation for supplying the Delta and 
increasing the area of the soil. The Pyramids 
had a very narrow escape ; but the engineer 
boldly told a lie, and saved them. He said 
it would cost less to quarry new stone! The 
plans of Mougel were accepted ; but he only 
got hordes of wretched “fellaheen” sent 
down to do his work, torn from their homes, 
poorly fed, and made to work under the 
lash. 

This went on for nearly twenty years. 
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however, now spouted up above and below 
the Barrage, like a series of pent-up geysers ; 
then the great wall of masonry quivered and 
began to crack, and finally prepared to slide 
away towards the Mediterranean! In vast 
haste the sluices were all opened, just in 
time to save the pretty but utterly insecure 
structure. The French engineers promptly 
ran off and were nowhere to be found. 
Time went on—Ismail ruled the land, 
the costly experiment had drained the 
exchequer, not irrigated the land. It was 
admitted to have cost four millions sterling, 
and was utterly useless. An expensive staff 





VIEW OF ROSETTA BARRAGE DURING RESTORATION, SEASON 1889, UNDER SIR COLIN MONCRIEFF AND 
MR. WILLCOCKS, C.E,. 


From Major Hanbury Brown’s “ History of the Barrage,” published by Diemer, Cairo. 


Often the walls were washed away by the 
floods. Then more French engineers were 
sent for, paid labour was imported, and 
at last a very theatrical-looking wall of 
arches, with towers and battlements, arose 
across the Nile and seemed completed, sluices 
and all. But some thousands of men 
were needed to work the sluices and caulk 
them with rags, of which hundreds. of tons 
were used annually. Every excuse was given 
for the sluices not being closed at high Nile, 
till at length an enterprising native official 
one day ventured to order all the sluices to 
be shut down, and the dam soon rose to a 
height it had never done before. The water, 


of native officials was constantly employed 
to keep these pretty castellated Barrage 
viaducts (for there are two) in repair, enjoy- 
ing sinecure posts, for they did, and could do, 
nothing to hold up the water. 

Then, in 1883, after Arabi’s rebellion had 
been crushed by the British, the Indian 
engineers were brought over by Lord Duf- 
ferin’s wise advice. The useless and unfor- 
tunate Barrage at once came under their 
notice. All the French engineers had bolted 
and carried their plans with them. Experts 
were then called in. Sir John Fowler had 
advised th> expenditure of more than a 
million stciling to underpin and in other 
x 
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ways try to make the dam hold water. The saving of the Barrage having been 


Another great engineer advised half a million 
being spent in blowing it up, as an utterly 
useless impediment to the Nile’s flow! 
Then Sir Colin Moncrieff offered, if given 
Mr. Willcocks’s help, to save the whole 


structure and make it do its work, for 
£500,000. This was carried out, with 


perfect success. First, the Damictta branch 
was treated, found to be perfectly secured, 
and then the Rosetta arm of the Nile was 
repaired successfully. The whole work was 
done, in this eminently satisfactory manner, 
for much less than the estimate. Mr. 
Willcocks had bored underneath the piers, 
and found there was no proper foundation, 
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accomplished with such successful results, 
the attention of Lord Cromer and_ his 
engineers was naturally called to the storing 
of the Nile-flood, for Upper Egypt. Thus 
Mr. Willcocks, now regarded as the greatest 
authority on irrigation that the world had 
ever seen, was sent to survey the Nile for 
1,000 miles, and report fully. He spent 
several years, and returned with five or more 
sets of plans, recommending two to be gone 
on with. But the money-—where was it to 
come from ?—several millions sterling were 
wanted. The French were still parties to 
the International Control, yet they never did 
anything, save to refuse supplies, although 
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THE OLD METHOD OF RAISING WATER FOR IRRIGATION AT LOW NILE, 


” 


Four tiers of “ Shadoofs” are seen at work. 


so he made coffer-dams, laid down “ aprons ” 
of cement above bridge and below bridge, 
deep down in the river’s bed, strengthened 
all with piles, and poured cement into borings 
deep beneath his concrete floor. This cured 
the original faults of the structure and saved 
it. Both Barrages have been doing their 
valuable work for a dozen years, and have 
long ago repaid to the State every penny of 
the cost of saving them. There the great 
bridge stands, a beautiful structure, doing its 
beneficent work of doubling the agricultural 
produce of the Delta. Poor old Mougel 
Bey, who had planned the pretty structure, 
was found in Cairo, in a starving condition, 
and was secured an annuity by British 
influence. 





This system has Leen followed for 5,000 years. 


From a drawing by the late Edward Lear 


the British were paying to the Caisse de la 
Dette millions of extra revenue every year, 
earned by their honest working of the 
country. 

At this time Lord Cromer and his splendid 
band of helpers may well have been dis- 
heartened. But Lord Cromer knows no 
such word as “ fail,” and still had faith that 
all would come right. His hopes were jus- 
tified. One day Mr. John Aird, M.P., the 
great contractor (backed by a strong financial 
syndicate), waited on the Government and 
offered to build (and ask for no money till 
the work was done) two reservoirs, and a lot 
of canals, so that they need not ask the 
Caisse de la Dette for anything! Sir 
Benjamin Baker came to the help of the 
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SOUTH AT LOW NILE. 


The sand-banks will be covered with water to a depth of sixty feet when the Dam is full. 


Government — Mr. Willcocks, disheartened 
that his plans were not carried out, having 
left the service—and with his great talents 
and experience the whole thing was soon 
settled, the contract accepted, and the works 
decided upon were started. 

Let us now go back a little in this modern 
romance of the Nile. When the reservoirs 
planned by the great Willcocks were first made 
known to the world, and it was found that 
he, although offering six or seven sites for 
his cyclopean designs, really only highly 
recommended one, the construction of which 


would wipe out the island of Phil, the 
loveliest spot on the Nile, there was a 
universal howl of opposition. This reached 
such a pitch that Sir W. Garstin and 
his engineers may have felt a grim kind 
of relief when they found that the French 
would allow them no money from the 
Caisse to realise their schemes for storing 
the blessed water, and they had for a time 
to abandon the whole affair. And when, one 
fine morning, Mr. John Aird, Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker, and their friends, unexpectedly 
called at the Office of Works in Cairo, and 





THE ISLAND OF PHILA. 


Looking north across the site of the great Barrier Wall of the Dam now under construction. 
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offered to make any amount of dams, canals, and locks, wherever they pleased, for 
nothing at all,* in accepting their wonderful offer the Government cut down 
the level of the great reservoir by nearly one half. Willcocks wanted 
to store up 120 feet of water, Sir Benjamin Baker was told to 
content himself with 20 metres (about 65 feet) of Nile 
storage. 
















In this way the artists and tourists and the 
is general opponents to the drowning of 


Phil were appeased, or at least 
silenced, and the greatest 
engineering work 
that the 
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COLONNADE OF NECTANEBO’S TEMPLE, PHILA. 
This will be entirely submerged when the Dam is built. 


world has ever seen was quietly started, and within a year 20,000 men were employed at 
Assouan and at the supplemental dam of Assiout. When the dam is completed and at its 

high level, Phil 
t ' willhave its temple 
pylons, and a few 
of the higher ruins 
standing out of the 
water, just to mark 
where its ancient 
beauties were ; but 
all its loveliness, its 
verdure, its palms, 
several of its tem- 
ples, its storeyed 
walls and its Nilo- 
meter, its colon- 
nades, its Roman 
quays, will dis- 


* The total cost will 
be five millions. This 
will be repayable by 
£166,666 per annum 
(for thirty years) after 
the completion of the 
reservoir. But the in- 
creased revenue from 
the extra water supply 
The water will cover this temple floor to a depth of three feet. The temple of Hathor is seen on the left. will bring in £400,000 
It will be entirely submerged. The ruins of the old Coptic town (in the foreyround) will be entirely year to the Egyptian 

covered when the water is at its high level. Government. 





THE PAVILION OF AUGUSTUS, KNOWN AS PHARAOH'S BED. 





appear beneath the waters. An island will be 
lost, but a continent will be saved! For my 
part, I would rather they had made Will- 
cocks’s cyclopean granite barrier of about a 
hundred and fifty feet (where the wall 
crossed the Bab el Kebir), and that the whole 
island had been sacrificed. The fragments 
left will only serve to reopen the sad affair 
in people’s minds. However, we must make 
the best of it. Even with the sixty-five feet 
of water in the Reservoir, great advantages 
will be gained for Upper Egypt. If we lose 
Phil for the tourist and the artist and the 
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well,” but adieu! It was very much 
in this spirit that I went there this past 
spring to see the wonderful engineering 
works of the great reservoir. Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, the engineer-in-chief of this 
stupendous undertaking, showed my party 
great kindness. We were allowed to take 
photographs of the operations in progress, 
and since then Mr. Fitzmaurice, Mr. De 
Courcy, Mr. John Aird, and Major Hanbury 
srown (chief of irrigation at headquarters) 
have supplied me with views of the progress 
of the works. I illustrate this paper with 





TEMPLE OF 


A Ptolemaic inscription is carved on a boulder of the living granite rock. 


archeologist, we shall gain millions of acres 
more for the fellaheen’s agriculture, and 
the revenue from the irrigation it will afford 
will double the return of annual income to 
the finances of the Government—so much 
so that if the British were allowed a free 
hand, this increased revenue could be made 
in a short time to clear Egypt from debt. 
Philze has been so often described, photo- 
graphed, and wept over, that people may be 
sick of the subject ; but those who have not 
seen the place, will have, for two years to 
come, the chance of visiting the doomed 
“isle of beauty,” and bidding it not “ fare- 





ISIS, PHILA. 


The water will rise to the sill of the temple door. 


some photographs of the scenery before these 
Titans began their labours at and near the 
island of Phila. Some years since, I lived 
for a long time opposite the sweet spot in a 
little cottage, in order to study what I felt 
was doomed to destruction, and I made a 
great collection of sketches and photographs 
to gratify me in my old age by the reminis- 
conces they might happily recall. Some of 
these I insert without comment beyond the 
description beneath each illustration. 

The works now in progress a few miles 
beyond Assouan consist mainly of a vast 
wall of masonry nearly two miles long, and 
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averaging sixty feet high, above down stream, 
pierced by 180 openings, each containing sluices. 
These will be all of the late F. M. Stoney’s 
patent—a wonderful invention, by which a 
child, by merely pressing a lever,can elevate or 
depress a huge mass of steel with this enormous 
pressure of water against it.* A roadway will 
be carried along the top of the great wall, 
and this and its parapets will form a hand- 
some architectural viaduct. In order to 
secure a sound foundation for this great dyke 
of stonework, a trench had to be excavated 
in the granite rock, averaging 100 ft. wide 
and deep, and where “faults” were found 
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this vast trench was bedded with concreted 
rubble, and on this substructure the masonry 
is being raised. Already the Mohammed Ali 
Channel has been filled up and the water 
diverted, the Bab el Kebir Channel and 
others closed, blocked with huge stones torn 
from the trench and tied together with 
wire. These temporary “sudds” or dams 
prepare the way for the permanent. wall. 
So much was done this year that Mr. Fitz- 
maurice is sanguine the whole will be 
completed long before the appointed time. 
The scene when we visited these great 
works in spring Was a strange contrast to 





VIEW FROM PHIL®Z, LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS THE 


CATARACT WHERE THE GREAT DAM IS BEING MADE, 


All the date-palms and mimosas in the foreground will be engulfed in the waters of the Reservoir. The great granite 
wall will be built across the opening in the distance, joining the rocks on either side. 


that might let the water escape, these found- 
ations had to go down deeper still. All 


* This great invention is in use at the Richmond 
Weir on the Thames, but the talented engineer who 
spent his life in perfecting it died just before the great 
Nile dam was contracted for. His only son and 
successor also died a few months later. The makers 
of these great sluices, without which the reservoir could 
hardly have been constructed (Messrs. Ransomes, of 
Ipswich), however, honourably carry on their manu- 
facture for the benefit of the widows and children of 
the late inventors. I met Mr. Stoney in Egypt when 
his first sluice was set up and its efficiency established 
in Lord Cromer’s presence, at the Cairo Barrage, some 
vears ago. He was in high spirits at there being at 
last a chance of the work of his life being realised. 
Within a vear he and his only son were carried off, 
but his invention will be realised now, on an enormous 
scale, and will be a great blessing to Egypt, simplifying 
the working of the reservoir and actually enabling one 
man to do the labour of a hundred. 





the quiet, peaceful grandeur of the wilder- 
ness of desert, granite rock, and boulders, 
with here and there a green oasis of culti- 
va*on, decorated with tall date - palms, 
which I had seen in previous visits. The 
giant Nile tossed and poured its white 
torrent among the rocky ravines that formed 
the cataracts. Above these the charming 
islet of Phila lay, imbedded in the river, its 
temples and pylons gleaming in the calm 
mirror of the placid water above the rapids. 
Now all was changed—a huge gash cut out 
of the rock in a straight line across the wide 
valley—the “ cataracts ” were being filled up. 
Railway trains were carrying superfluous 
stone towards the western bank for this 
purpose. 
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FROM THE ENGINEER'S WORKING GROUND PLAN OF 
Chief Engineer of the Works under Sir Benjamin Baker, C.E. 


Supplied by Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq., MI.C.E., 


On the western bank itself the navigation 
canal was being cut out, and another railway 
line being laid there, too. The din was worst 
early in the day, when the blasting was being 


prepared for, which always took place at 
noon. Crowds of willing natives laboured 


on every side, directed quietly by the en- 
gineers and their intelligent subordinates. 
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THE GREAT RESERVOIR, 


The work went on all day, and by electric light 
at night. It had to be stopped at the end 
of July, when the Nile began to rise ; but all 
was left safe for the resuming of the work at 
the end of October. 

One great principle was carried out at this 


enterprise, by the all-powerful mandate of 
Mr. Fitzmaurice. This is a Mohammedan 
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averaging sixty feet high, above down stream, 
pierced by 180 openings, each containing sluices. 
These will be all of the late F. M. Stoney’s 
patent—a wonderful invention, by which a 
child, by merely pressing a lever,can elevate or 
depress a huge mass of steel with this enormous 
pressure of water against it.* A roadway will 
be carried along the top of the great wall, 
and this and its parapets will form a hand- 
some architectural viaduct. In order to 
secure a sound foundation for this great dyke 
of stonework, a trench had to be excavated 
in the granite rock, averaging 100 ft. wide 
and deep, and where “faults” were found 
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this vast trench was bedded with concreted 
rubble, and on this substructure the masonry 
is being raised. Already the Mohammed Ali 
Channel has been filled up and the water 
diverted, the Bab el Kebir Channel and 
others closed, blocked with huge stones torn 
from the trench and tied together with 
wire. These temporary “sudds” or dams 
prepare the way for the permanent wall. 
So much was done this year that Mr. Fitz- 
maurice is sanguine the whole will be 
completed long before the appointed time. 
The scene when we visited these great 
works in spring Was a strange contrast to 





VIEW FROM PHILA, LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS THE 


All the date-palms and mimosas in the foreyround will be engulfed in the waters of the Reservoir. 


CATARACT WHERE THE GREAT DAM IS BEING MADE, 


The great granite 


wall will be built across the opening in the distance, joining the rocks on either side. 


that might let the water escape, these found- 
ations had to go down deeper still. All 


* This great invention is in use at the Richmond 
Weir on the Thames, but the talented engineer who 
spent his life in perfecting it died just before the great 
Nile dam was contracted for. His only son and 
successor also died a few months later. The makers 
of these great sluices, without which the reservoir could 
hardly have been constructed (Messrs. Ransomes, of 
Ipswich), however, honourably carry on their manu- 
facture for the benefit of the widows and children of 
the late inventors. I met Mr. Stoney in Egypt when 
his first sluice was set up and its efficiency established 
in Lord Cromer’s presence, at the Cairo Barrage, some 
years ago. He was in high spirits at there being at 


last a chance of the work of his life being realised. 
Within a year he and his only son were carried off, 
but his invention will be realised now, on an enormous 
scale, and will be a great blessing to Egypt, simplifying 
the working of the reservoir and actually enabling one 
man to do the labour of a hundred. 





the quiet, peaceful grandeur of the wilder- 
ness of desert, granite rock, and boulders, 
with here and there a green oasis of culti- 
va*on, decorated with tall date - palms, 
which I had seen in previous visits. The 
giant Nile tossed and poured its white 
torrent among the rocky ravines that formed 
the cataracts. Above these the charming 
islet of Phil lay, imbedded in the river, its 
temples and pylons gleaming in the calm 
mirror of the placid water above the rapids. 
Now all was changed—a huge gash cut out 
of the rock in a straight line across the wide 
valley—the “ cataracts” were being filled up. 
Railway trains were carrying superfluous 
stone towards the western bank for this 
purpose. 
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On the western bank itself the navigation 
canal was being cut out, and another railway 
line being laid there, too. The din was worst 
early in the day, when the blasting was being 
prepared for, which always took place at 
noon. Crowds of willing natives laboured 
on every side, directed quietly by the en- 
gineers and their intelligent subordinates. 
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ASSOUAN DAM, LOOKING EAST: EXCAVATING TRENCH AT MOHAMMED ALI ISLAND, MARCH, 1899, 


FROM THE ENGINEER'S WORKING GROUND PLAN OF THE GREAT RESERVOIR, 
Supplied by Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq., MI.C.E., Chief Engineer of the Works under Sir Benjamin Baker, C.E. 


The work went on all day, and by electric light 
at night. It had to be stopped at the end 
of July, when the Nile began to rise ; but all 
was left safe for the resuming of the work at 
the end of October. 

One great principle was carried out at this 
enterprise, by the all-powerful mandate of 
Mr. Fitzmaurice. This is a Mohammedan 
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country, whose “day of rest” is Friday. 
In Egypt all our officials have to work on 
Sunday, and are idle on Friday. When we 
took charge of Egypt we had to accept this 
state of affairs. Lord Cromer, Sir W. Garstin, 
Major Brown, and all Englishmen, had 
still to be at their posts on Sunday. There 
are many Copts and many Greeks in the 
Government service who are Christians, and 
these have to be idle on Friday and at their 
work on Sunday. There are also Jews, who 
desire Saturday for their day of rest ; but 
their wishes cannot be granted. Messrs. 
Aird and Co., being an independent British 
firm of contractors, could do as they liked. 
And so Mr. Fitzmaurice decreed that no 
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man in their employment should work on 
Sunday. “A day of rest is needed, and 
shall be observed, and the work will go on 
from Monday morning early till Saturday 
night,” was his mandate. And all the 20,000 
workmen cheerfully agreed to this wise 
ruling, and are the better for it. 

I will leave the photographs to explain, 
better than any words of mine; how these 
cyclopean labours have been carried on at 
Assouan, and transport my readers to Assiout, 
where the great supplemental dam is being 
formed, as a part of the same contract. The 
workshereareunderanother talented engineer ; 
and, like Mr. Fitzmaurice, Mr. G. H. Stephens 
is a born ruler of men. He has had 11,000 
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ASSOUAN DAM: EXCAVATION OF GREAT TRENCH, MAY, 1899. 
The work is carried down through the granite rock, to form a bed for the foundations of the great-wall. 
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PERMANENT MASONRY, JUNE, 1899. 


The work was carried on by relays (12,000 men) working by day and by electric light at night. 


men working night and day at his great dam 
and its huge wall and the navigation canal 
which accompanies it. This may seem, when 
compared with Assouan, a comparatively small 
affair, for it has only to “hold up” ten or 
twelve feet of water, to supply abundantly the 
great Ibrahimieh Canal, which in its course 
supplies the ancient Bahr Yusuf, and will 
thus vastly increase the cultivable land on 
the margin of the Libyan Desert. But in 
many ways the Assiout weir is even more 
remarkable than a wall of granite founded 
onarock. It is built on the bed of the Nile 
itself. Never once has rock been touched for 
the foundations. Mr. Willcocks had shown 
in his saving of the old Barrage that a per- 
manent floor could be laid down on the river 


bed, which, properly constructed, would carry 
any weight of masonry fit to resist the pres- 
sure of any stream above it. This system 
is practically the one used in the Assiout 
Barrage. 

As the rough sketch plan of the Assiout 
dam will explain, it is half a mile long, and 
has a navigation lock at the west side. The 
river has been coffer-dammed in sections, and 
a masonry and concrete floor (40 ft. below 
level of high Nile) laid down as a founda- 
tion, 87 ft. wide by 10 ft. thick. On this 
floor the superstructure is built. At both 
up and down stream sides of this floor cast- 
iron sheet piles are driven down to a further 
depth of 13 ft., the joints of which are 
hermetically sealed by cement grout, so that 
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no percolations can get below the foundations. 
Mr. Stephens kindly gave me the appended 
sketch and the excellent photographs showing 
the gradual progress of the work. The 
Barrage has 111 openings of about 16 ft. 
each, which will be supplied with ordinary 
sluices. The navigation canal-lock will be 
50 ft. wide. Last year (1899) one-fourth 
of the whole work was done, and the wages 
paid (during June and July, for instance) 
were £1,500 per day. 

The outlay at the Assouan dam was even 
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owing to the fierce sunshine, that the men’s 
hands were blistered in lifting them, and the 
heat of the place in June was 160° in the 
shade. But all has gone on, with scarcely 
an accident. There were a dozen cases of 
sunstroke, but only a very few deaths. It 
was remarked that those who drank too 
much liquid of any kind were most liable 
to. be attacked. 

And now to return to the Cairo Barrage. 
The subjoined sketch map will explain how 
there are two separate Barrages, one for each 





THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE ASSOUAN DAM, FEBRUARY 12, 


greater, SO that immense Sums are spent 
among the natives of the country which the 
works are intended to benefit permanently. 
All the work done at both reservoirs was 
left safely above the highest water level till 
next season, and at Assiout no more coffer- 
dams will be needed. There were 11,500 
men employed at Assiont (and 8,500. at 
Assonan), When the work had to be stopped 
for the rising of the Nile. The walls at 
both places are of stone and cement. The 
blocks of stone were frequently so warm, 





1899. 


branch of the Nile, and a wide canal in the 
centre at the island. Navigation canals, 
with locks, are at each side of each Barrage. 
In order to afford still greater security to 
the foundations of the French structure 
the authorities have been engaged recently 
in removing portions of the old subsoil under 
the concrete aprons (where thought weak) 
and forcing in liquid cement, instead, by 
hydraulic pressure. Major Brown, who spe- 
cially concerns himself with this Barrage, has 
had constructed this year (entirely with 














ASSOUAN DAM: TEMPORARY SUDD OR DAM IN BAB EL KEBIR, ALMOST ON THE 
LINE OF THE GREAT PERMANENT WALL. 


ASSOUAN DAM: THE MOHAMMED ALI CHANNEL AT LOW NILE, JUNE, 1899. 
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native workmen, ably directed by Mr. Brooke) 
a huge weir, above stream, across the river. 
This has been done. by clearing the bed by 
means of 
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men and animals seemed to need no forcing. 
Even the diving operations were conducted 
by natives—- mixing and laying cement, 

measuring, 





diving appa- 
ratus, and 
then lower- 
ing _ boxes, 
about 30 ft. 
by 20° ft., 
filled with 
stones and BANK 
cement; on 
this the weir 
will be con- 
structed of 
concreted 
rubble work. 
I was intro- 
duced to 
Mr. Brooke y 
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surveying, 
all done by 
the fella- 
heen, who, 
after a few 
lessons from 
experts, 
; showed 
j wonderful 
adaptability 


R NILE y and indus- 


EAST 


BANK 


Mite WIDE try. 


A huge 
railway was 
being carried 
ASSIOUT across the 
Nile, sup- 








by Major 

Brown and taken all over the works. They 
were a most interesting sight, several thou- 
sand men being employed, all native agri- 
cultural labourers, but now so well taught 
that they work like experts trained in 
England. Lines of cautious camels carried 
the stone, slung in nets; the strange beasts 
seemed to have learnt their task well. All 
the work went on without a rude word, and 





porting the 
derricks from which the boxes laden with 
concrete and stones were dropped into their 
exact positions in the bed of the Nile. These 
also will be protected beneath with aprons 
and slanting buttress work at each side. When 
completed on one arm of the Nile, which will 
be this winter, the other branch will have 
similar treatment next season. The level 
gained by these two weirs will supply water 
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ASSIOUT SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVOIR: 
Piling machines and pumps at work, June, 1899. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS, 
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to canals of higher level than before by five 
or six feet, and increase the area of cultivation 
to such an extent that the entire outlay will 
be repaid in a few years by the revenue 
derived therefrom. 

A visit to the Cairo Barrage is a very 
pleasant excursion indeed. There are tiny 
railways, the comfortable little cars being 
propelled (something like Japanese jinrikshas ) 
by stalwart Arab lads. There is a beautiful 
park and garden between the two Barrages. 
The little kiosque (built for the Empress 
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ASSIOUT BARRAGE, SHOWING GRADUAL SUBMERSION OF PIERS BUILT ON THE CONCRETE FLOOR. 


Eugénie’s visit) is well worth seeing, and I 
can speak from experience of the pretty and 
hospitable quarters provided for the super- 
intending engineer in the centre of a lovely 
garden. He can never leave his post by 
night or day. Although all that was possible 
has been done to save the original French 
Barrage, it might slide away to the Medi- 
terranean again. One of the parapets is 
out of line still, where the wall began to 
move, but it is now thought to be firmly 
anchored down at last. 


NEW WEIR ON THE DAMIETTA BRANCH OF THE OLD CAIRO BARRAGE, 


This work, planned by Major Hanbury Brown, and commenced in 1899, is intended to increase the supply of the Delta Canals. 
Photograph by Major Hanbury Brown, Director-General of Irrigation for Egypt. 
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** At a garden party at Marlborough House Prince Paul renewed his acquaintance with the 
Princess Ottilie.” 








LONG LIVE 
THE KING! 








By GUY BOOTHBY.* 








































Tllustrated ty Edward Read. 





SYNOPSIS OF FOREGOING CHAPTERS.— 
The opening chapters of this story introduce us 
to Maximilian IV., King of Pannonia, a student 
and a recluse, who practically left his kingdom 
to govern itself. A revolution was the inevitable 
result. The King and Queen, with their two 
children, the Crown Prince Maximilian and 
Prince Paul (who narrates the story), were 
compelled to fly for their lives. They ultimately 
settled in England, hoping that time would 
restore the monarchy in Pannonia. Meanwhile 
the Crown Prince Max and Prince Paul entered 
the British Army, and were much feted in 
Society. At a garden party at Marlborough 
House Prince Paul renewed his acquaintance 
with the Princess Ottilie of Lilienhéhe, whom 
he had met as a child, though her father the 
Prince of Lilienhéhe had been banished from 
Pannonia, having laid rival claims to the throne. 
Prince Paul has speedily fallen in love with the 
Princess, though up to the present time he has 
not acquainted her with the fact. 


CHAPTER VI. 
* N Y dear old fellow, how well 


you are looking !” said Max, 

as he drew off his gloves 
and brushed some dust from his coat- 
sleeve. He had just arrived from 
Yorkshire and had arranged to spend 
a portion of his leave in town before 
going down to Hampshire to visit our 


* Copyright, 1899, by Guy Boothby, in the United States respected parents. 
of America. “Tam wonderfully fit,” I answered. 


‘“* How are you?” 

“Only pretty well,” he replied ; and I noticed as he spoke that his face looked older and 
more careworn than when I had last seen him. What was more, his manner seemed to 
have lost much of its old vivacity. The change startled me more than I could say, and 
my fears were far from being allayed when, half an hour later, he communicated to me the 
direful intelligence that he had determined to resign his commission in the Army. 

“T cannot go on with it,” he said. “Ido not take the least interest in it, and, if the 
truth must be told, I am far better out of it. I am only sorry that they ever permitted 
me to take it up.” 

“My dear old fellow,” I answered, “ this is the worst news I have heard for a long 
time. You surely cannot be serious. What do you intend to do when you have left the 
Army ?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied gloomily. ‘ Upon my word I do not. The truth of the 
matter is, Paul, old man, I’m a failure, an abject failure. I have guessed it for years, and 
now I am certain of it.” 

He looked so sad that I crossed the room and took his hand. 

“You mustn't say that,” I began. ‘“ You know how proud we all are of you, and, how 


our hopes are centred on you.” ae ° 
I J 313 Y 
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Then, with what was for me unusual 
earnestness, I continued, “Think of Pan- 
nonia! This wretched fiasco of a republic 
cannot endure much longer, and then our 
father will abdicate in your favour and you 
will be king. Isn’t that something to look 
forward to and to work for?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tf it were likely to happen it might be,” 
he answered. “But I know better. I am 
as certain, Paul, old boy, that I shall never 
sit upon the throne of Pannonia, as I am 
that I am standing before younow. I don’t 
know why I should be so sure of it, but I 
um quite convinced that it is the case.” 

I remembered Marquart’s visit; and, 
though I would have given anything to have 
prevented it, that wretched old distich 
began ringing in my head-— 

Pannonia’s King shall firmly sit 
As long as Michael’s Cross doth fit. 


“Tt seems to me,” I said, in a fit of 
temper, “that the best thing you could do 
would be to consult a physician. You are 
not yourself; you have run down and want 
a fillip. Before you do anything definite, 
pay a visit to Harley Street and then run 
across to Paris for a week or two. It would 
make a new man of you.” 

He shook his head once more. 

“Tt would take more than a Harley Street 
tonic to set me up,” he repliel. ‘“ But there, 
do not let us talk of my own wretched 
affairs. Tell me of yourself. What have 
you been doing, and how do you like 
soldiering ? ’ 

I satisfied him upon these points and then 
went on to tell him of my meeting with the 
Princess Ottilie. Though it was a difficult 
thing to do, I spoke of her with apparent 
unconezrn. I had no desire that he should 
read my secret-——not yet, at any rate. He was 
extremely interested, and expressed a desire 
to be presented to her himself. Only too 
glad to agree to anything that would take 
him out of himself, I proposed that we 
should ask permission to call upon her. He 
assented, and I accordingly sat down to 
write a note to her, inquiring whether she 
would be at home that afternoon, and, if so, 
if she would permit me to call and present 
my brother to her? Two hours later my 
servant handed me a note. 


“ The Princess will be very pleased to see 
us at four o’clock this afternoon, if we will 
call,” I said in explanation. 

teturning the note to its envelope I 
placed it carefully in my pocket. The faint 
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perfume of the paper seemed to linger in the 
room and to endow it with a sweetness it 
had not possessed before. With what eager- 
ness I looked forward to that call ! 

On our arrival at the Prince of Lilienhéhe’s 
residence we were conducted to the drawing- 
room, where the Princess and the Baroness 
Roqsal, her chaperon, were awaiting our 
were 

“ Princess,” I began, as I crossed the room 
and took her hand, “will you permit me the 
pleasure of presenting my brother to you ?” 

“Tt is very kind of you to bring him,” 
she answered. Then, turning to Max, she 
continued, “ I am delighted to see you. It 
is many years since we last met, but I 
remember you perfectly.” 

As he answered her I glanced at his face, 
and noticed the expression of admiration 
upon it. 

“Do you know, I am almost afraid of 
you,” she said, when he had been presented 
to the Baroness and we had seated ourselves. 

“ T am sorry to hear that,” he replied. “I 
was not aware that I was such a dreadful 
personage. What have I done that you 
should fear me ?” 

“You have done nothing,” she answered, 
“Tf anyone is to blame it is your brother. 
He has been singing your praises to an 
extent that has made me deem you almost 
superhuman.” 

“Tt seems a great pity that I should 
shatter such a beautiful illusion, does it 
not?” he asked. “ However, now that you 
know me, I fear its destruction is inevitable.” 

“T must ask for grace before I reply to 
that speech,” she said with a smile. “I 
have scarcely had time to form my own 
opinion of your character yet.’ 

At that moment afternoon tea made its 
appearance, and with it the conversation 
branched off into other channels. We 
touched upon Pannonian politics gui ardedly, 
spoke of our childish recollections of the 
country somewhat more freely, and then, 
with positive relief, of the many friends 
with whom we were mutually acquainted. 
Incidentally the Count von Marquart’s $ name 
was introduced into the conversation. 

“ Poor old man!” said the Prine 2eS8, “JT am 
sorry to say he is ageing very fast.” 

“You have seen him lately, then ? ” Max 
suggested. 

“Not very lately,” she retorted, with 
perfect. sincerity. “He called upon us in 
Paris six months ago. I thought he was 
looking much older and feebler then.” 

I saw a puzzled look upon Max’s face, and, 
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as I discovered afterwards, I interpreted it 
rightly What reason had the Count for 
calling upon Prince Lilienhéhe ? The ex- 
Chancellor seldom did anything without good 
reason, and, seeing that it was he who had 
advised the Prince’s exile from Pannonia, it 
would be scarcely likely they would be on 
sufficiently friendly terms to warrant the 
intimacy of an impromptu call. It was not 
until a year or two later that I discovered 
the real reason of the visit, and then I was 
struck with wonderment that I had not 
thought of it at the time. I fancy it says 
something for the ex-Chancellor’s reputation 
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Max said something in reply to this polite 
speech, [ forget what, and then we reseated 
ourselves and resumed our conversation. The 
Prince, who, when he chose, could be one of 
the most amiable and fascinating men in 
Europe, on this occasion laid himself out to 
please. Had the Baron von Marquart looked 
in upon us then, he would have felt justified 
in believing that the Ramonyi and Lilienhéhe 
hatchet was being buried for ever and a day. 
As far as I was concerned it certainly was. 
At last we rose to take leave. 

“Will you let me say au revoir, not adieu, 
Princess ¢” inquired Max, as he took her 

hand. “I hope I may be 














permitted to see more of 
you during the time I am 
in town.” 

“T shall be very happy to 
see your Highness,” she re- 
plied.“ Will you remember 
that I am always at home 
to my friends on Thursday 
afternoons ?” 

When I bade her good- 
bye I could have staked my 
word that herhand trembled. 

“Good-bye,” I said sim- 
ply. 

‘“(ood-bye,” she answered, 
with corresponding brevity, 
and as I looked into her 
face I saw what I felt sure 
were tears rising in her eyes. 

“What could it mean ?’ 
I asked myself as we made 
our way downstairs. So far 
as I could see nothing had 
occurred to cause her so 
much emotion. Prince Fer- 
dinand bade us good-bye at 
the front door, and was kind 








‘T am almost afraid of you,’ she said.” 


for honesty that we did not for a moment 
doubt his bona fides in the matter. 

Soon after the incident I have just related, 
and when we had been in the house some 
ten or fifteen minutes, we heard a carriage 
draw up at the door, and a few moments 
afterwards the Prince of Lilienhéhe himself 
entered the room. He immediately crossed 
to Max and held out his hand. 

“T must offer your Royal Highness my 
most sincere apologies,” he said, “for not 
having been present to welcome you to my 
house. You have done me great honour, 


and I regret that I should even appear to 
have undervalued it.” 





enough t9 say that he hoped 

it would not be long before 
he would have the pleasure of seeing us 
again. We reciprocated his good wishes and 
then drove away. 

“Well?” I began, in a questioning tone, 
as the cab turned from Curzon Street into 
Half Moon Street. 

“ Well?” Max replied. 

“Tt looks as if Lilienhéhe is inclined to be 
friendly,” I continued. “ The ogre appears 
to be a very agreeable person, after all.” 

“QOores usually are, until they have got 
what they want,” Max replied, with a touch 
of bitterness that seemed strangely out of 
place at the moment. ‘“ The question is, 
what does our particular ogre want ?” 
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I did not answer the question. In a flash, 
why or how I cannot tell, my suspicions were 
aroused, and I seemed to see everything 
clearly. It was as if a heavy hand had been 
suddenly placed upon my heart. For one 
brief moment a feeling of anger against Max 
swept over me. It was gone again, however, 
as soon as it came. Happen what might, 
there should be fair play between us. 

When we had left the house it was my 
intention to have asked my brother for his 
opinion of the Princess. Now, however, the 
question remained unput. 

From that time forward, during the 
remainder of Max’s stay in town, we seemed 
to be continually in the company of the 
Princess—so much so, indeed, that in one or 
two instances the fact was commented upon 
in the various society journals of the day. 
Presently rumours were set afloat, and once it 
was openly asserted in the public press that 
the rivalry between the two housesof Pannonia 
was likely to be set at rest once and for all by 
a most happy and unexpected event. That 
Max had followed my example, and was by 
this time as madly in love with the Princess 
as I was myself, I am quite convinced. Never 
by word or deed, however, did he try to 
make me aware of the fact. But I could 
see that it existed. Of my own feelings I 
am not going to say anything. All things 
cousidered, it is better I should not. Those 
who have the wit to understand will be able 
to read between the lines. 

It was during Max’s stay in town that he 
completed the formalities connected with his 
momentous decision to resign his commission 
in the Lancers. It was in vain that his 
colonel and brother officers attempted to 
dissuade him from this step. His mind 
was made up, he said, and he was_ not 
going to draw back. My mother, who pro- 
fessed to be able to see in his resolution the 
realisation of her worst fears, was in despair ; 
while my father, who treated the question 
from his usual cynical point of view, re- 
marked that “if the youth did not feel 
inclined to devote his attention to business, 
well, pleasure, in his case, would prove a very 
fair substitute.” Nothing, however, had 
any effect upon the individual most con- 
cerned. 

At this juncture it is necessary that I 
should depart from the direct course of my 
narrative, in order to offer a few remarks 
upon Max’s own personal condition during the 
few weeks he was with me in town. This, I 
must frankly confess, was at times of such a 
nature as to cause me the greatest possible 
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alarm. He was as changeable as the summer 
breezes. At one moment he seemed all 
happiness ; the next he was plunged into 
the depths of despair. At one time he 
would talk of Pannonia with the greatest 
affection, and appear to be sanguine as to 
his chance of some day ascending the 
throne; the next he would assure me that 
the republic would last longer than we 
expected, and that, even if it did not, he 
would never live to be king. As may be sup- 
posed, my position at this particular time 
was far from being a happy one. ‘To make 
it worse, the Princess had for some reason or 
other taken it into her head to be vexed 
with me. What I had done to offend her 
I could not see, but that she was angry with 
me was quite clear, It may possibly have 
been that she thought I was growing tired 
of the acquaintanceship, inasmuch as I was 
not quite so often with her. But I was 
resolved that, happen what might, Max 
should have a fair chance. He was the 
elder, and, if he were going to be king, their 
marriage would be only fit and _ proper. 
Therefore, if she preferred him to myself, 
he should have her, and I would do my best 
to appear delighted. If not, well, then it 
would be my turn to put my fortune to the 
test. It took some time to arrive at this 
decision ; but that once done, the rest was 
asy. Oh, that dreadful time! It has often 
struck me as extraordinary that Max and I 
should have managed to come through it as 
satisfactorily as we did. We met continually, 
discussed the various topics of the day with 
well-simulated interest, and to each other and 
the world in general were as friendly as two 
brothers could hope to be. Meanwhile, we 
both knew that every day was bringing us 
nearer the inevitable end. 

To be precise, it was on Monday, the 
fourteenth day of July, that the climax 
came. Max had left me soon after lunch to 
ride in the Park with Princess Ottilie. 1 
was on duty that afternoon, so was unable, 
even had I desired to do so, to accompany 
them. Indeed, it was after six o'clock 
before I returned to my house, where I 
expected to find Max awaiting me. To my 
surprise, however, he was not there. 

“Has not the Crown Prince returned ? ” 
I inquired of Felix, my imperturbable groom- 
of-the-chambers. 

“His Royal Highness left the 
nearly an hour and a half ago,” the man 
replied. “I thought your Highness was 
aware of his intention to leave London ?” 

“To leave London ¢” I cried in astonish- 
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ment. “ What do you mean ? What reason 
have you for supposing that he has left 
London ?” 

I was certain that he had not the least 
intention of doing so when we had lunched 
together. 

“His Royal Highness gave me to under- 
stand that he intended paying a visit to their 
Majesties in the country,” the man replied 
apologetically. 

“Did his valet accompany him ? ” 

“No, your Highness. Theodore is still 
here.” 

“In that case, send him to me. No, on 
second thoughts, ask him what instructions 
he has received from his master.” 

Felix bowed and left the room. When he 
had gone I stood for some moments in 
thought. This sudden and entirely un- 
expected action on Max’s part was inexplic- 
able to me. Could he have proposed to the 
Princess, and had she refused him ?~ I was 
still turning this problem over in my mind, 
when a letter, balanced against the inkstand 
on my writing-table, attracted my attention. 
It was addressed to myself, and the hand- 
writing was quite familiar to me. To pick 
it up and open it was the work of a moment. 


“ My DEAR PAUL,” it ran, “at last, thank 
Heaven, [ have been able to come to a deci- 
sion with myself. After years of doubt and 
darkness I can see light ahead. God knows 
whether I am doing right or wrong, but my 
belief is that it is my duty. I want you to 
be the first to hear it, and then to act as 
may seem best to you. Do you think, my 
brother, that your secret is unknown to me ? 
Have you flattered yourself that [ am not 
aware that you love Ottilie of Lilienhéhe as 
truly as [ do myself ? If so, you are wrong. 
I knew it from the first moment that you 
spoke of her to me. It was written on your 
face as plain as any words. At that time I 
had not seen her, and in consequence I was 
as careless of the future as I was of the 
present. From the fatal moment, however, 
that we crossed the threshold of the Prince’s 
house in Curzon Street I realised that I was 
destined by fate to be your rival.” (Here 
followed a tribute to my own behaviour in 
the affair, which, with your permission, I 
will pass over.) .... “I saw her and 
loved her from the moment that I looked 
into her eyes. At first I resolved that no- 
thing should induce me to play you false, but 
I did not know then the strength of my love, 
or the violence of the temptation to which I 
Was to be subjected. I give you my word, 
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Paul, that for the first fortnight I wrestled 
with myself and my love with all the strength 
of a man who was despairing and who 
wished to be honourable. But it proved too 
powerful for me in the end, and at last I was 
obliged to succumb. The devil was at my 
elbow whispering continually that it was not 
myself alone that I had to think of, but of 
my country. To marry the daughter of the 
Prince of Lilienhéhe would be to unite the 
two strongest factions in Pannonia, to bring 
peace and happiness to it as a nation, and to 
lift it again, from its place in the mire, to 
its former proud position among the great 
peoples of the earth. I can only wonder 
how it was that you did not sce my misery. 
That it was misery for me I can only ask 
you to believe. The uncertainty was heart- 
breaking. One day I felt sure that she loved 
me, and, in consequence, | walked in an 
earthly paradise ; the next I was certain that 
she did not, and then I tasted all the bitter- 
ness of hell. Meanwhile my conscience was 
calling upon me to be as loyal to you as you 
had been to me. But it was of no avail. 
The temptation was more than [ could with- 
stand, and at last I fell. My punishment, 
however, was not long in coming. This 
afternoon, as you know, I arranged to ride 
with the Princess in the Row. I met her 
near Hyde Park Corner, and I assure you 
that I, who have never, since our escape from 
Pannonia, known the meaning of the word 
‘fear, felt a tremor run through me as she 
rode towards me. But I soon discovered 
that I was not alone in my fear. The 
moment I saw her face I knew that she also 
was dreading our meeting. That was suffi- 
cient to tell me my fate. Failure had dogged 
me all my life, and it was scarcely likely that, 
when I desired something that was more to 
me than life itself, she would grant it to me. 
Having exchanged greetings, with an appear- 
ance of pleasure on either side, we turned 
our horses’ heads and made our way down 
the Row together. With a make-believe of 
composure we discussed the trivialities of 
the day. This, however, did not last long. 
We began sentences and did not finish them, 
and at last lapsed altogether into silence. 
I glanced at her face, and, as I did so, 
enlightenment came to me. Her secret was 
a secret no longer—I knew, not only that 
she did not love me, but that her love was 
given elsewhere. I would have had pity on 
her, and have left my question unasked, but 
that the devil was still behind me, whispering 
in my ear, ‘Why do you trouble yourself 
about her feelings ? What does it matter to 
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‘“* The question is, what does our particular ogre want?’” 


you whether she loves anyone else or not ? 
There are reasons of State why she should be 
your wife, and you have only to put them 
before her, backed up by her father’s au- 
thority, and she must surrender.’ However, I 
had not fallen so low as that yet. I had 
still sufficient of the gentleman left to declare 
to myself that, if she did not love me, and 
the union were distasteful to her, I would 
not force it upon her. When we turned our 
horses I brought mine a little closer to hers. 

“** Princess,’ I said, ‘ will you take pity on 
me, and give me a plain answer to a question 
I want to ask you 7’ 

“ Her face was bloodless in its pallor. 

“She tried to answer, but no words escaped 
her lips. My God, man, you can’t conceive 
what a brute I felt at that moment! And 
yet I was well aware that I must go on, that 
I should know no peace until I had tortured 
her to the end. All this time she was striv- 
ing to be brave. Fortunately there were 
few people about in that particular part of 
the Row, otherwise her agitation could 


scarcely have failed to attract attention. 
“*What is the question your Highness 
desires to ask me ?’ she faltered. 
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“Surely you can 
guess, I answered, 
‘ Ottilie, I love you, 
and I want you to 
tell me whether in 
return you can love 
me well enough to 


be my wife? I love 
you better than life 
itself, better even 
than my hopes of 
heaven. Shall I 
prove it to you? 
Tell me, dear, 
whether you love 
me ornot? Do not 
be afraid to speak 
your mind. Be 
brave, and I swear 
you shall never re- 
eret it. I do not 
ask you to think of 
Pannonia, or of your 


father, or of any- 
thing else. All I 
want is to know 
what is in your 


heart.’ 

“What can I 
say? What can I 
say ?’ she repeated, 
in a choking voice. 
‘Can you not see that I am prepared to do 
my duty at any cost to myself ?’ 

“*But you shall not do it at the expense 
of your heart,’ I answered. ‘ Ottilie, do you 
love me ?’ 

“¢*Oh, why do you ask me?’ she cried, 
with a catch of her breath that was almost 
hysterical. ‘How can I answer as you 
Wish ?’ 

“*You have given me my answer,’ | 
returned. ‘It seems I have lived in a fool’s 
paradise. But I have loved you, and, as God 
is my witness, I will not force you into a 
loveless marriage.’ 

“ What I said to her after that can have 
no interest for anyone save our own two 
selves ; let it suffice that, when I left her, 
I came on here. Strangely enough, I had 
no sooner quitted the Park than my com- 
posure returned to me, and by the time I 
had reached this room I could stand off and 
look at everything in its proper light. The 
result of it all is, as I said at the commence- 
ment of my letter, that I have arrived at a 
decision. I have come to an understanding 
with myself. By the time you open this 
letter I shall have left London, never, I 
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hope, to return to it. In a few days I 
shall have said good-bye to England, and 
shall be out in the great world. As far 
as I am concerned the farce of kingship is 
played out. I, for one, have been wearied to 
death by the performance. With this letter 
I cast it off. To-night I enter upon a new 
life, in which, please God, I shall comport 
myself more like a man than I have done 
hitherto. I have chosen a name which will 
not furnish any clue as to my identity, so 
that it will be impossible for you to trace me. 
Under it, as under a new banner, I shall 
fight, and endeavour to win that self-respect 
which, up till now, I have never been able to 
attain. Look upon me as one who is dead, 
and try, if you can, to forgive me for the 
pain I have caused you these past few weeks. 
temember always that, even though I gave 
way, I did not fall altogether. Try also to 
understand that my victory over myself was, 
in a great measure, a proof of my love for 
you. God bless you always. Think some- 
times of 
“ Your ever affectionate brother, 
“¢ Max.” 


In a postscript there were a few directions 
as to what should be done with his valet, 
Theodore, and the manner in which his 
horses and other belongings should be dis- 
posed of. 

For some moments after I had read it I 
stood holding the letter in my hand, staring 
at it in blank amazement. I read it again 
and again, trying, in vain, to arrive at a 
proper understanding of it. Of one thing 
there could be no doubt. He had proposed 
to the Princess, and she had told him that 
she did not love him. He had accordingly 
determined to relinquish his position in 
society and to go abroad, rather than allow 
her to be forced into a marriage with a man 
she did not love. Was ever a man more 
noble? At the same time it occurred to me 
that he had often stated that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to endeavour 
to win a position for himself in a new country, 
where nobody knew him, and his rank could 
be of no assistance to his efforts. This was 
what he was going to do now. But it was 
impossible we could permit it. At any hazard 
[ felt that I must find him, and argue it out 
with him, before he could leave England. 
For my father’s and mother’s, for his own, 
for mine, and for Pannonia’s sakes, he must 
be prevented from committing this rash act. 
At that moment Felix entered the room once 
more. 
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“JT have made inquiries,” he began, “ but 
Theodore declares he knows nothing of his 


master’s movements. He was told to wait 
here until he received his instructions from 
your Highness.” 

* Tell him that I will see him later,” I 
answered. “In the meantime give me my 
hat and call a,jhansom. I am going out.” 

A cab having been obtained, I bade the 
man drive me to the nearest telegraph- office. 
Once there I wired to my father to know if 
he had seen anything of Max, and implored 
him, should he put in an appearance, to keep 
him until I arrived. Thence I drove to 
Scotland Yard, where I sent in my card to 
the chief officer of the detective department. 
To hin in confidence I imparted my fears, 
and told him that, if possible, I wanted my 
brother’s whereabouts ascertained before it 
would be possible for him to leave England, 
convincing him at the same time of the 
necessity that existed for secrecy. This 
precaution he promised most religiously to 
observe. After that I returned to my own 
abode to await the telegram from my father. 
At last it came. It was worded as follows— 
“Max left here more than an hour ago, 
having said good-bye to us prior to leaving 
for the Continent.” Immediately I sat down 
and scribbled a note to Scotland Yard, in- 
forming them of the discovery I had made. 
Then I took a hansom and drove to Waterloo. 
Instantly on my arrival at home I gave my 
father and mother a fuil account of all that 
had occurred. They, like myself, were over- 
whelmed by the suddenness of the catastrophe, 
and could give me no other information than 
that Max, after bidding them good-bye, had 
driven to Eastleigh in order to catch, so 
they supposed, a train either for London or 
for Southampton. 

From that moment, despite all our 
endeavours, nothing was heard for many 
years of poor, ill-fated Max of Pannonia. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AND now a word to preface the story of 
Max’s adventures as set forth by himself- 
from the time he wrote the famous letter to 
me, which I gave, with few reservations, in 
the last chapter. 

Headstrong and wilful as he undoubtedly 
was, Max was the possessor of a habit which 
would not be supposed to agree in any way 
with his other characteristics. In our school- 
days, prompted by a tutor who was method 
and preciseness in itself, we had been induced 
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to cultivate the habit of keeping a diary. 
My own fits of application had their limits, 
and therefore the record of my own daily 
life died a natural death within a week 
of its commencement. Max, however, must 
either have looked at it in another light, or 
have been composed of entirely different 
material. Having set his hand to it, his 
dogged determination insisted upon his 
carrying it through ; in consequence the 
habit grew upon him, and, fortunately for 
the story I have to tell, it lasted until the 
day of his death. It is from the last two 
volumes of this concise, and, I might even 
add, remarkable, history that I take the 
record as it is set down in the following 
pages. It will be observed that I have put 
it in the form of a narrative told by myself, 
adding explanations where necessary, but in 
the main preserving the whole in as com- 
plete a form as it was originally written. 
How Max left the Princess Ottilie in the 
Park, after his ill-starred interview with her, 
and rode away has already been told. A few 
other details, however, may prove of interest. 
After writing the letter to me, he drove to 
Waterloo. He had barely time to take his 
ticket, to see that the luggage he himself had 
packed and sent on ahead earlier in the day 
had started for Bristol, and then to catch 
the train. 

It was an express, stopping only at Basing- 
stoke and Eastleigh. At the latter place he 
alighted, and taking a cab in the station- 
yard, bade the man drive him as quickly as 
possible to Rendlehurst. It was nearly half- 
past six by the time he reached the house, 
where Anton, the head of my father’s house- 
hold, calm and stately as ever, received him 
at the door. 

* Anton,” he said, “I must see my father 
and mother at once. I am on my way to 
the Continent and have no time to spare. 
Where are they ?” 

“Her Majesty is in the boudoir,” the old 
man replied, in measured tones that con- 
trasted forcibly with the other’s excited 
state. “ His Majesty has but lately returned 
from a walk and is now in his study. I will 
acquaint him with your Royal Highness’s 
arrival.” 

What transpired at that meeting is not set 
forth in the diary. It is sufficient, however, 
that in something less than half an hour he 
had said good-bye to them, though he did 
not know it, for ever, and was back in his 
ab, en route, so it Was popularly supposed, for 
Eastleigh. At the Foresham cross-roads he 
stopped the driver. 
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“Pull up,” he said. “It is a beautiful 
evening, and, as I have plenty of time, | 
think I will walk the remainder of the 
distance.” 

He paid his fare and, in order to divert 
suspicion, strolled slowly along the road the 
“ab was following. When the man had 
turned the corner and was out of sight he 
retraced his steps and set off at a brisk pace 
in the opposite direction. The evening was 
close and sultry, and signs of thunder were 
in the air. The roads and hedges were white 
with dust, and by the time he had reached 
the small station for which he was making 
he was coated with a fine white powder. 
Interrogating the stationmaster, whom he 
found upon the platform, he discovered that 
a train was due for Salisbury. 

In afew moments it arrived. In something 
under twenty minutes they had reached 
Salisbury, where Max discovered, what had 
not entered into his calculations, that the 
last train for Bristol had departed. In 
consequence he would be compelled to wait 
in Salisbury until morning for another. The 
disappointment was a severe one, for he had 
hoped to reach his destination before the 
night was over. In his present state, rapid 
travelling was exactly what he wanted ; to 
feel he was dashing through the country, 
drawing nearer his goal with every mile, was 
like an antidote to pain, it prevented him 
from thinking. Now, there was nothing for 
it but to find a hotel and to wait for 
morning. 

As he made his way out of the station and 
down into the town, he thought of the last 
time he had visited that ancient city. Then 
he had been the favoured guest of a_ well 
known nobleman in the neighbourhood, and 
his arrival had been the signal for quite a 
respectable crowd to gather in the station- 
yard to see the Crown Prince of Pannonia. 
Flags had decorated the streets, and the civic 
authorities had offered him a hearty welcome 
in their council-house. Now, a thick drizzle 
was falling as he walked along the muddy 
street, and the only welcome he received was 
the curse of a tipsy man, who reeled and 
almost fell against him. When he had dis- 
covered a convenient hostelry, he engaged a 
room and afterwards strolled about the 
town. 

Next morning, shortly before five o’clock, 
he rose and continued his journey, catching 
a London train at Westbury, reaching Bath 
at eight o’clock and Bristol thirty-five 
minutes later. Before leaving the station, 
he secured the luggage he had sent on 
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ahead, and then once more departed in 

quest of a hotel. This accomplished, he 
was at liberty to go in search of a vessel. 

From the collection of advertisements in the 
coffee-room it would appear that there was 
no place on the face of the habitable globe 
that could not be reached from that port. 

He could find nothing, however, to suit him. 
The United States did not appeal sufficiently 
to his sense of the romantic; South Africé 

had another and still more vital objection ; 

Canada was impossible, for the simple reason 

that he had already visited it, and was 
exceedingly well known there. He wanted 
to find a vessel on which there would be no 
possible chance of his being recognised, and 
for this reason, also, the big liners were 
impossible. Leaving the hotel, he went into 
the town, scanned the wharves, and entered 
into conversation with men who had their 
dealings in great waters. At last, and quite 
by chance, he happened upon the very vessel 
he wanted. She was the Diamintina, a 
steamer of some three thousand tons, engaged 
in South American trade. Her steam was 
already up, and, as Max was informed, she 
was to sail that afternoon for Rio de Janeiro. 
He inquired the name of the agents, and, as 
soon as he had discovered their address, set off 
in search of the office, post haste. The clerk 
who did him the honour to inquire his busi- 
ness informed him that he was quite right in 
supposing that she would sail that afternoon, 
and went even so far as to add that she had 
sufficient accommodation for half a dozen 
passengers, four of which had been already 
booked. The chance seemed too good to be 
lost. Brazil was the country he had always 
had a desire to visit, so he paid the money 
demanded of him and received his ticket in 
exchange. An hour later he had removed 
his baggage, settled his hotel bill—such as 
it was—and had made his way on board. 
By three o'clock the anchor was aboard, and 
a few minutes later the voyage to South 
America had commenced. Max stood at the 
port bulwarks as the vessel steamed slowly 
down the river, and watched the shore slip 
past with what was almost a feeling of 
wonderment at his position. At last he 
might consider himself freed from his past 
life. He had a hundred pounds in the belt 
that was safely clasped round his waist, ten 
pounds in his pocket ; and when that was 
gone he would have nothing to depend upon 
save his health and his determination to 
succeed. By nightfall they were out in 
more open water and a_ brisk sea was 
running. The captain was inclined to be 
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agreeable, while the otner four passengers, 
each in his own particular way, did their 
best .to render the voyage as enjoyable as 
possible. Of three of the number no mention 
need be made. They were nondescripts both 
in character and appearance. One, however, 
since he is destined to figure very largely in 
the succeeding portion of this narrative, 
must have more particular mention. This 
gentleman was the Sefior Francisco Moreas, 
and he was, by his own account, an old 
resident in Brazil. Be that as it may—and 


I am certainly not in a position to contradict 










‘*'To leave London?’ I cried 


in astonishment.’ 
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it—he had seen more of the world than the 
average man. His age must have been 
between forty and forty-five ; his appearance 
was that of a typical Spaniard, debilitated 
partly by fever and partly by his own 
excesses; he was tall but sparely built, 
boasted keen, hawk-like eyes, a nose that at 
first glance reminded one of the same 
bird’s beak, a small and carefully trimmed 
moustache, and last, but not least, exceed- 
ingly small hands and feet, of which he was 
inordinately proud. The fingers of the 
former, which were dirty, were invariably 
ornamented with rings. 

The captain, who, as I have already said, 
had laid himself out to be agreeable to Max, 
found occasion to invite him to the chart- 
room alone. Once there he spoke his mind 
freely and to the point. 

“JT want to give you a hint, Mr. Mortimer,” 
he said, for that was the name Max had 
assumed. “I must put you on your guard 
against our friend Moreas. Though you 
may not think so, he is a dangerous man to 
have anything to do with.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you for the 
trouble you are taking,” Max returned, as he 
seated himself on the chart-locker. ‘“ What 
has he done that you should warn me against 
him ?” 

The captain sank his voice a little as he 
replied— 

“The question is, not so much what he 
has done, but what he may yet do. I have 
known him for a good many years now, and 
if you wish me to be candid with you, I must 
confess I have never heard much good about 
him. He is a notorious gambler, and, as far 
as my observation goes, I can say that I have 
seen him win a good deal oftener than he 
loses. When I say that he is a dead shot 
with a revolver, and that he is not above 
valling a man out and putting a bullet into 
him before breakfast, you will understand 
that I’ve gone out of my way to tell you 
something that might land me in difficulties 
if he came to know of it.” 

“T am obliged to you,” said Max. “ You 
may be quite sure I shall respect your con- 
fidence. I will be more on my guard for 
the future.” 

“ T’m glad to hear it,” the captain replied. 
“ Forewarned is forearmed, isn’t it ? You’re 
only a young fellow, and you're going out 
to Brazil to make your way. To say that 
you are a friend of Moreas’s would scarcely be 
to put yourself on intimate terms with the 
best society, and without that there is no 
chance of a man getting on in the Republic. 





You might as well stay away altogether for the 
good you'd do there. Besides, I’ve noticed 
that you’ve been playing cards with him 
lately.” 

Max admitted the soft impeachment. He 
might have added that he had lost more than 
he cared to remember. He felt certain in 
his own mind, however, that Moreas had 
obtained the money honestly, and in common 
fairness he felt compelled to say so to the 
captain. 

“1 don’t doubt it,” the other answered. 
“ He is not such a fool as to try anything 
else while it is possible for him to get it by 
straightforward play. But if you must play 
with him, I should advise you to keep your 
eyes and wits open. It is not in my interest 
to say so, for if you find him out you will 
come to quarrelling, and then possibly to 
blows, and at that point it will be my duty 
to step in. But I don’t want to have to do 
it. As a rule we carry very few passengers 
on this boat ; but I can tell you that I have 
seen some funny scenes on board her now 
and again, and Moreas has figured con- 
spicuously in more than one of them.” 

As it transpired, the captain’s warning 
reached Max just in time. Another day and 
it might have been too late. The incident | 
am about to relate took place on a warm 
morning. They were nearing the Equator, 
and the ship was steaming slowly through a 
glassy sea. Under the awning the heat was 
almost unbearable. Max was stretched on 
the poop skylight, reading, when Moreas 
made his appearance. The latter offered 
him an excellent cigar, and, after they had 
been smoking for a time, proposed a game 
of érarté. Max, who I regret to say, was an 
inveterate gambler, immediately assented, 
not, however, without thinking of the cap- 
tain’s warning. His companion immediately 
produced a pack of cards. The steward, on 
being appealed to, brought a small folding 
table from below, whereupon the game com- 
menced. For some time they played with 
varying success, then Max, contrary to cus- 
tom, began to win. They doubled the stakes 
and played again. Once more Max won. 
They played another hand, still with the 
same result. An ominous look flashed into 
Moreas’s eyes, but it was gone again as 
quickly. 

“TJ am glad to see that your luck has turned 
at last, sefior,” he said, with a suspicion of 
a sneer about his lips. 

“ Fortune must smile some time or other,” 
retorted Max coolly. “It would be hard 
indeed if I were always to have the same 
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luck that I’ve had of late. It is your deal, 
I fancy.” 

Moreas accordingly dealt and they played 
the next hand. Suddenly Max laid down his 
cards back uppermost and leant across the table. 

“Forgive me, sefor,” he said; “ but I 
feel sure there is some little mistake. We 
have played two rounds, and I see that you 
still have four cards in your hand.” 

The remainder of the pack was lying at 
the Spaniard’s elbow, and Max noticed a 
suspicious movement of the other’s sleeve a 
few seconds before. Had he not spoken 
when he did the other would have rid him- 
self of one of his cards without delay. 

“(arambo ! so I have,” he said, with well- 
simulated astonishment. “I must offer you 
ten thousand apologies, sefior, for having 
unwittingly made such a mistake. I do not 
know how it occurred.” 

As he said this he fixed his beady eyes 
upon Max’s face, as if to give him warning 
that if he had anything to say on the subject 
it had better be of a conciliatory nature. 

“T feel sure of that,” Max answered good- 
humouredly, for he had not the least inten- 
tion of quarrelling with him. He only wanted 
to let the other see that he was quite aware 
of his manceuvres, and that they must not 
be attempted in the future. “ Are you tired, 
or shall we play another hand ?” 

“T think a little rest, senor, would be 
acceptable,” Moreas responded. ‘It is so 
hot under this awning. I will ask you for 
my revenge another time.” 

With that he rose and lit a fresh cigar. 
Going to the companion hatch he called to 
the steward to bring a couple of bottles of 
beer and some glasses on deck. When these 
arrived he insisted that Max and the captain, 
who had just arrived on the poop, should 
join him. To all appearances he was as 
calm and as friendly as usual, but there was 
still a gleam in his eyes that spoke for the 
smouldering fire in the brain behind. 

“Tt is too hot,” he said, spreading his arms 
abroad. ‘ How shall we amuse ourselves ? 
We have read, we have played, and now we 
have drunk beer. What else is there for us 
to do?” 

Then, as if an idea had struck him, he 
continued— 

“T wonder if our good friend the captain 
here would permit us to have some pistol 
practice. There would be no danger, believe 
me, if we shoot over the stern.” 

Max understood what was in his mind. 
Though he had pretended to do so, the 
other had not forgotten the incident of the 
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cards, and now he was going to give him, 
in case he should be inclined to spread the 
report abroad, an exhibition of his powers 
with the pistol. It was a hint delicately 
administered. 

“7 don’t know that I ought to allow it,” 
said the captain doubtfully. “ But, seeing 
that we have no ladies aboard, and that you 
promise to fire over the stern, we will risk it. 
Don’t shoot each other, and don’t keep it up 
too long, that’s all I ask.” 

Moreas gave his promise and immediately 
disappeared below, to appear a few moments 
later, carrying in his hand a revolver, a piece 
of string, and a dozen medium-sized apples. 
Reaching the deck he made one of the apples 
fast by the string to the wire rope that carried 
the awning. When this was done it hung 
midway between the awning and the taffrail, 
and afforded an excellent target. 

“Have you done much shooting with the 
revolver 7” Moreas inquired of Max, as he 
returned from placing the fruit in position. 

“A little,” the other replied, somewhat 
ambiguously. 

‘In that case shall we say thirty paces ?” 

* Whatever you like,” said Max. 

The distance was accordingly measured, 
and a chalk line drawn upon the deck, where- 
upon the captain and the other passengers 
seated themselves on the rail of the poop to 
watch the skill of the two marksmen. Know- 
ing Moreas’s dexterity with the revolver, it 
struck them that Max was, as the American 
sitting next to the captain pithily remarked, 
“taking on a contract that was a bit heavier 
than he could carry.” 

“Shall we bet on the shot ?” remarked 
Moreas, taking a box of cartridges from his 
pocket and carefully filling the chambers of 
the revolver. 

“Why not ?” answered Max, still with the 
same imperturbability. “ What shall it be ? 
Name the sum ?” 

“Let it be whatever you please,” returned 
his polite adversary. “Since we are loaded 
with English gold shall we say half-a- 
sovereign ? ” 

* Half-a-sovereign will suit me admirably,” 
the other replied. ‘“ Perhaps you will 
commence ? ” 

Nothing loth, Moreas toed the line and, 
when he had examined the revolver to make 
sure that it was in working order, fired. The 
bullet hit the apple fair and square in the 
middle, dividing it as neatly as if it had been 
cut with a knife. 

“Bravo !” said Max ; “ I owe you half-a- 
sovereign.” 
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The Spaniard handed him the revolver, 
and he, in his turn, took his place at the 
line. As boys Max and I had been keen 
pistol shots, and I was quite prepared, when 
I reached this part of his narrative, to find 
that he had imitated Moreas’s example and 
destroyed the target. To my surprise, how- 
ever, he chronicled a miss. 

“ T owe you a sovereign,” he said, handing 
the revolver to his adversary. 

“ You will come to it directly,” the other 
replied patronisingly. The captain, how- 
ever, moved uneasily on the rail. He liked 
Max, and he did not want to see him mulcted 
in such a barefaced manner. He accordingly 
set his brains to work to discover a way of 
bringing the match to an early conclusion. 
Once more Moreas toed the line and fired. 
He missed his mark, however, by some 
inches. An oath in Spanish escaped his lips 
as he handed the revolver to Max. The 
latter had recovered his presence of mind by 
this time, and when he pulled the trigger 
the ball pierced the apple in the centre. 

* A good shot,” said one of the men 
behind him ; and Moreas, though he deemed 
it a fluke, felt compelled to agree. 

“* We are equal now,” said Max quietly. 

Again Moreas fired ; but this time he hit 
the apple on its side, causing it to swing 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum. 
One cartridge still remained in the revolver. 
Max waited until the target was ready, then 
fired and again hit hismark. The shot was a 
good one, and this time there was no question 
of chance about it. The spectators looked 
at each other in astonishment. Moreas 
changed colour, as far as it was possible to 
do, and began to think that his exhibition 
was scarcely likely to serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. Once more the 
revolver was charged, and, out of the six 
shots fired, Max struck the apple three times 
and Moreas twice. Whether it was the 
salutary lesson he had received, or whether 
it was because, as he informed him later, he 
had taken a great liking to Max, I cannot 
say; the fact remains, however, that from 
that moment they agreed most amicably 
together. That he was aware Max did not trust 
him very far did not appear to detract from 
their friendliness. On the other hand, it may 
have added a spice to it, somewhat as bitters at 
times improve a glass of sherry. One day 
he asked Max point-blank what he intended 
doing when he reached his destination. 

“Up to the present I have settled nothing,” 
Max replied. “1 am leaving it to chance to 
decide.” 
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“Tt’s not a bad idea,” Moreas answered. 
“ Brazil is a great place for chance. One of 
the finest places in the world, I should say. 
Your life is one long gamble, from the time 
you set foot ashore until they put you under 
ground. If you are a member of the Govern- 
ment it’s a matter of chance how long you 
will remain in office. If you are a civilian 
it’s a question of luck whether you are rich 
to-day and bankrupt to-morrow. It’s the 
same throughout the country. That’s why 
lotteries are so popular.” 

“The picture you draw is not a very 
cheerful one,” remarked Max; “ particularly 
for the confiding emigrant.” 

“Oh! you need not be afraid,” said 
Moreas confidently. ‘A man who can 
shoot as you do will always be able to keep 
his head above water. And now I am going 
to make you a little offer, which it may 
possibly be worth your while some day to 
accept. My advice to you is to try your 
luck first in your own fashion, and if you 
don’t succeed, just come to me and see what 
I can do for you. Will you agree to this 
proposal ? ” 

“Tt’s extremely kind of you to take so 
much interest in me,” Max returned, “ and, 
of course, I agree. I should be foolish if J 
did not. But where and how am I to find 
you, in the event of my being compelled to 
accept your offer ?” 

“ That is easily arranged. I will give you 
my address before I leave the vessel.” Then 
he added, with pardonable vanity, “ It is 
scarcely necessary, however; I believe I am 
fairly well known in Rio.” 

Next day he handed Max his card, on 
which his name and address was set forth 
with many flourishes. 

“At least,” said Max to himself, as he 
stowed it away in a safe place, “there is 
something here to fall back upon.” 

Two days later, just as day was breaking, 
they obtained their first glimpse of the 
Brazilian coast. Slowly the vessel ploughed 
her way across the blue waters towards her 
anchorage, followed by a flotilla of steam 
launches and rowing-boats. In the excite- 
ment of the arrival, and with the sun 
shining on the bright colours of the boats 
alongside and the beautiful scenery ashore, 
it was scarcely possible for a man to feel 
downhearted or anxious about the future. 
That was to come ! 

For the first time in his life the Crown 
Prince of Pannonia was to earn his daily 
bread entirely by his own resources. How 
he succeeded you will very soon learn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


As soon as he had breakfasted Max hired a 
boat and made his way ashore. His luggage 
had already preceded him to the Custom 
House. Reaching the quay, he set off by 
way of the Rua Direita in search of that 
building. What a _ strange collection of 
humanity he found crowded together in the 
streets! Faultlessly attired ladies, elegant 
gentlemen in frock coats and high hats, 
negroes and negresses, the latter decked out 
in the gayest colours, deformed, haggard, 
slouchy soldiers, Italian newspaper boys, 
cigarette-smoking policemen, clad in brown 
holland and quaint shakos, all helped to 
constitute a human jumble of the most varied 
and interesting description. Following the 
Rua Direita he entered the Rua d’Ouvidor, 
the fashionable street—indeed, one might 
almost say, the Bond Street of the city. 
Thence he continued his walk by way of the 
Rua dos Ourives, the Palais Royale of Rio, 
to the Custom House, where his baggage 
was examined and he was told that he was 
at liberty to take it where he pleased. Char- 
tering a small tilbury, a species of cab 
peculiar to Brazil, he drove to the Candido 
Hotel in the Larangeiras, where he engaged 
a room, installed himself in it, and then 
prepared to look about him. He had con- 
siderably less than thirty pounds left in his 
money belt, and when he became aware of 
this fact he could have cursed himself for his 
folly in having gambled with Moreas on 
board the Diamintina. It was done, how- 
ever, and now he had to face the con- 
sequences. As he told himself, it was no use 
crying over spilt milk, and no amount of 
regret would bring the money back. One 
thing, however, was painfully certain ; he 
must find some employment without delay. 
But in what direction was he to look for it ? 
Putting on his hat, and stowing the key of 
his room away in his pocket, he set off on a 
tour of inspection. When he reached the 
principal business thoroughfares he kept his 
eyes open for an English name. It was 
some time, however, before he discovered 
one. Why he shou!d have decided in favour 
of England, and have rejected Germany and 
Pannonia, both of whom were of nearer kin 
to him than the Island of the West, I can 
only hazard aguess. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that he did so. When he had selected 
one that looked promising, he entered and 
inquired if he might see the merchant. Un- 
fortunately, the clerk infermed him, he was 
not in town that day. He left and tried 
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another further down the street. This one 
had already more clerks than was sufficient 
for his purpose, and could not dream of 
engaging another. The next was courteous, 
but equally firm in his refusal. A hundred 
yards or so further on he discovered a 
German firm, and, thinking a change of 
nationality might influence his luck, went in 
and asked his usual question. Yes! It was 
quite true that they stood in need of a clerk, 
but what experience and what references had 
he to offer? He informed his interrogator 
that he had none. He had only to add that 
he had spent the last five years of his life in 
the British Army to have his services de- 
clined with thanks, and to find himself in the 
street once more. His next attempt was 
with a Portuguese Jew, who offered him 
employment at a wage that would have meant 
little else than genteel beggary for him. 
This post he declined of his own free will. 
“Things are beginning to look cheerful, I 
must say,” he remarked to himself, when he 
was in the street once more. “If I’m not 
more successful than this I shall have to fall 
back on Moreas after all.” Tired after his 
exertions, he went into a café and ordered 
lunch. As soon as he had eaten it, however, 
he set out again. At last, and just when he 
was beginning to think that he would give 
up trying for that day, he found himself face 
to face with an office on the window of 
which, written in gold letters, was ‘ Brock- 
ford, Brent, and Kerton, English Merchants 
and Importers.” He determined to go inside 
once more and try his luck. He accordingly 
entered the office and, as usual, inquired for 
the head of the firm. A clerk, who was 
entering some figures ina large ledger, looked 
up and informed him that Mr. Brockford 
was engaged for a moment, and, having done 
so, inquired his business. 

“To see Mr. Breckford,”’ Max replied 
curtly. “If you don’t think he will be long 
I'll wait a few moments.” 

Five minutes or so later a man emerged 
from the inner office and Max was conducted 
to Mr. Brockford’s presence. The latter was 
a tall, thin man with a somewhat hatchet- 
shaped face, clean-shaven cheeks, grey hair, 
and shaggy eyebrows. According to Brazilian 
custom he was in his shirt-sleeves, and, 
equally according to custom, the inevitable 
cigar was between his lips. Seeing that he 
had a gentleman, and one who was also a 
stranger to the country, to deal with, he 
invited Max to be seated, at the same time 
pushing a box of cigars towards him. 

“What may I have the pleasure of doing 
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for you?” he inquired in English, and with 
a courtesy that Max attributed to the antici- 
pation of a large order, but which was in 
reality habitual to him. 

“Well,” said Max, “to tell the truth, I 
have come to see you in the hope that you 
may be able to give me something to do. | 
arrived from England this morning in the 
steamship Diamintina, and as ve not much 
money I want to find employment as soon 
as I possibly can. I’ve tried a number of 
offices, but cannot hear of anything.” 

The other glanced at his visitor’s well-cut 
clothes, elegant boots, and general air of 
refined dandyism. He was not accustomed 
to receiving applications for employment 
from young men who looked like princes in 
disguise. 

“T’m afraid I have nothing to offer you,” 
he said, after a momentary pause. “ Things 
are very quiet in Rio just now, and we are 
more inclined to discharge our clerks than to 
take fresh ones on. What were you doing 
before you came out here ? ” 

This was the question Max had been 
dreading. It had brought him to grief so 
many times that day. 

“T was in the British Army,” he replied. 
“T held a commission in a cavalry regiment. 
’m afraid I do not know much about 
business, but I am fairly quick at picking up 
things, and if you will give a chance I fancy 
you will not find me wanting in diligence.” 

The other drummed with his fingers on 
the desk before him, and as he did so he 
pulled almost savagely at his cigar. It was 
a trick he had when thinking. 

“T don’t ask you any questions as to why 
you gave up the Army and came out to take 
a clerkship in Rio,” he said at last, “ but if I 
were you [I should keep that part of my 
history to myself. The pen may be mightier 
than the sword, but it is sometimes harder to 
keep your seat on an office stool than on the 
most mettlesome cavalry charger. An 
officer from a crack regiment seldom 
develops into a good clerk.” 

“You are probably right. I must try to 
remember it. And now to return to my 
request. Is it quite impossible for you to do 
anything for me ? ” 

“Tam afraid I can do nothing personally,” 
the other replied. “ That is to say, I cannot 
take you into my office; but I rather fancy I 
can help you in another direction. Do you 
speak Spanish ? ” 

“JT speak Spanish, German, Pannonian, 
and English, with equal fluency,” Max 
answered, feeling that for once the education 
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of a crown prince, in the matter of languages 
at least, had its uses. 

“That is very much in your favour,” said 
Mr. Brockford. “ And now, perhaps, you will 
have no objection to telling me your name ? 
I have not heard it yet.” 

“My name is Mortimer,” Max returned, 
with a momentary hesitation that was not 
lost on his companion, “ Max Mortimer.” 

* Well, then, Mr. Max Mortimer, I am 
prepared to tell you that although I never 
saw you until a few moments ago, although 
you “have held a commission in a cavalry 
regiment in England, and have seen fit to 
give it up in order to take to clerking in 
Brazil, and, last, but not least, although you 
call yourself Mortimer, which I feel quite 
certain is not your name, as I say, I am 
prepared = 

“ Pardon me,” said Max, interrupting him, 
“since you have such a poor opinion of my 
character, it would perhaps be better that I 
should look elsewhere for employment.” 

He had risen and was going to leave the 
office when the other signed to him to sit 
down again. 

“ Hoighty toighty ” he said, “ what is the 
matter with you now? Why are you so 
thin-skinned ? Surely you are not foolish 
enough to be offended because I speak my 
mind plainly to you when you want assist- 
ance? Leaving everything else out of the 
question, it is a poor return you are willing 
to make me for trying to help you.” 

Max saw the mistake he had made and 
was quick to apologise for his apparent 
rudeness. 

“Forgive me!” he said. “I’m afraid 
I’ve a hasty temper. It has got me into 
trouble more than once in my life. To be 
candid with you, I haven’t quite shaken 
down yet to my lot in life. I have no doubt, 
however, I shall run up to my bit in time if 
people will only have patience with me. 

srockford blew a cloud of smoke before 
he answered. 

“T was going to say when you interrupted 
me, that, although I cannot help you myself, 
I think I know of a man who may be able 
to do so. He is a worthy old fellow—a 
Spaniard, but none the worse for that. His 
name is Sefior José de Montezma. I happen 
to know that he is in want of an English 
corresponding clerk. We are on friendly 
terms, and I shall be very happy to take you 
along with me and introduce you to him at 
once—that is, of course, providing you think 
the position is likely to suit you.” 

It seemed to Max as if his luck were going 
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to change at last, and, needless to say, he 
gladly accepted the invitation, Lighting 
another cigar the senior partner led him 
from the office into the street, where they 
made their way along the pavement in the 
opposite direction to which Max had come. 
At length they reached the office of 
Montezma and Co. 

Having requested his companion to wait 
in the counting-house while he interviewed 
the head of the firm, Brockford disappeared 
into the inner sanctum. Five minutes later 
he reappeared and invited Max to enter. 
The latter did so, to find himself in the 
presence of a fat little man who he soon 
discovered was one of the cheeriest and most 
popular merchants in Brazil. 

** Welcome, sefior, to our city,” the latter 
observed in Spanish, with a low bow, when 
Max had been presented to him. “ My 
friend Sefor Brockford informs me_ that 
you are desirous of obtaining the position of 
corresponding clerk in my employment.” 

“What Sefor Brockford says is quite 
true,” Max replied. “If you will give it to 
me I will do my best to show you that your 
confidence is not misplaced.” 

The other smiled and rubbed his hands. 

“On my friend Seior Brockford’s intro- 
duction I shall be happy to engage your 
estimable services,” he said, with as much 
dignity as if he had been conferring upon 
the other the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

After the disappointments of the morning, 
Max felt that he had fallen upon his feet 
indeed, 

“T only hope I shall be able to repay you 
for your kindness,” he said. ‘ Doubtless 
Mr. Brockford has informed you that I have 
had but little experience in business matters. 
If you will bear with me for a short time, 
however, I have no doubt I shall be able, in 
the end, to give you satisfaction.” 

“JT have not the least doubt of it,” the 
Sefior replied; “not the least doubt 
indeed. I consider myself fortunate in 
having obtained such an honourable gentle- 
man to assist me.” 

The office hours having been explained to 
him, the salary arranged, and various other 
minor details settled to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, Max and Mr. Brockford left the office 
together. 

“T cannot tell you how thankful I am to 
you for what you have done for me,” said 
the former, when they were in the street 
once more. “It seems all the kinder for 
the reason that I am an entire stranger to 
you.” 
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“One Englishman can never be an entire 
stranger to another in a foreign country,” 
said Brockford oracularly. “* We always feel 
called upon to do the best we can for each 
other. Besides He stopped abruptly, 
as if he had suddenly changed his mind, and 
did not feel inclined to put his thoughts into 
words. Five minutes later they had reached 
his own office. 

“You will feel rather lonely on your first 
night in a new country,” he said. ‘ Won't 
you dine with me and spend the night at my 
house? I am a bachelor, and live on the 
Island of Paqueté. If you will do me the 
honour of partaking of my hospitality, and 
will call here again at about half-past four 
o'clock, I shall have much pleasure in taking 
you back with me. No, don’t thank me! 
You can do that later on, if you like. You 
are staying at Candido’s Hotel, I fancy you 
said? In that case, if you take the first 
turning to the left, and then the next to the 
right, and afterwards continue straight on, 
you will reach it. I shall expect to see you 
at half-past four. 

Without giving Max time to accept or 
decline his invitation, he retired into his 
office, leaving him free to make his way back 
to his hotel. This he did with a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude for the kindness he 
had received. 

“T certainly can’t grumble at my luck 
now,” he said to himself, as he walked along. 
* Tt looks as if I am not destined to fall back 
upon Moreas, after all.” 

Punctual to the moment he returned to 
Mr. Brockford’s office. This time he entered 
it with the air of a man who occupied an 
assured position in the world. Even the 
clerks, having had evidence before them that 
their employer was well disposed towards the 
stranger, treated him in a different fashion 
than they had done when he had first made 
his appearance. 

“You are punctual,” said Mr. Brockford, 
as soon as he was admitted to his presence. 
“Tt is a good omen in a country like this, 
where everything is put off to be done at a 
future date; a business habit of that de- 
scription cannot be too highly commended ; 
though I fear, however well we start, we all 
fall into evil ways in the end. Even our 
friend Montezma, who isan excellent business 
man in his way, is no exception to the rule. 
Now, if you are ready, let us be off.” Call- 
ing ina small nigger boy from the street, he 
bade him carry Max’s bag. Then they set 
off in the direction of the quay. As they 
passed through the city Max had an oppor- 




















tunity of seeing how well his companion was 
known. He was occupied almost continually 
receiving and returning salutations. Reach- 
ing the waterside they descended a flight of 
steps, xt the foot of which a neat steam 
launch was awaiting them. They took their 
places and were soon steaming down the 
bay, bound for the Island of Paqueta, one of 
the loveliest spots in Rio Bay, and ten miles 
distant from the city. 

As Max was soon to discover, Mr. Brock- 
ford’s residence was on a par with his 
reputation. It was a charming place in every 
way, exquisitely quiet and restful after the 
bustle and excitement of the city. The 
house itself, a long, one-storeyed building, 
surrounded by a deep verandah, was com- 
fortably, but not ostentatiously, furnished. 
In the dining-room were several good 
pictures, among others a view of Carisbrook 
Castle. It was by a well-known artist, and 
Max stood for some little time before it. 

“Ts this not Carisbrook ?” he inquired, 
turning to his host, who was mixing a cool 
drink at the sideboard. 

“Yes, Carisbrook,” the other replied, 
turning round. ‘ When I was a boy I lived 
in the Isle of Wight, not a mile from the 
ruins. Do you know the place ?” 

“We drove over there one day when I 
was last at Osborne,” said Max, without 
thinking. ‘It is one of the jolliest excur- 
sions I can remember.” 

srockford looked at him sharply. The 
description of man who talked of staying at 
Osborne with all the assurance of an old 
friend did not often come within the sphere 
of his existence. For the second time he 
wondered what Max’s history could be. 

That evening’s entertainment was destined 
to linger in Max’s memory for many a long 
day to come. In his diary I find a note 
setting forth the fact that he looks upon his 
acquaintance with Mr. Brockford in the 
light of one of the best pieces of good 
fortune he met with during his life in Brazil. 
He might well say that. Next morning he 
returned with his host to the city to enter 
upon his new employment. The day’s work 
at an end, he was able to call upon his bene- 
factor in order to inform him that it had not 
proved so difficult as he imagined it would, 
and that he felt quite capable of carrying out 
the work expected of him. By the end of 
the week he had settled down to his life, 
and was feeling moderately comfortable and 
happy in his new surroundings. <A surprise, 
however, was in store for him. 

One afternoon, a month or so after he had 
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entered Montezma’s office, a note was brought 
to him by a diminutive nigger. It emanated 
from Mr. Brockford, who was anxious that 
Max should pay him a call on his homeward 
journey that afternoon, if he could do so 
without inconvenience to himself. Max sent 
a reply by the messenger to the effect that it 
would give him great pleasure to do as his 
friend asked, and in due course he arrived 
at Messrs. Brockford, Brent, and Kerton’s 
place of business. The day’s work was over 
and the clerks were preparing for departure. 
The senior partner, however, was still in his 
sanctum. 

“T’m glad you’ve come, Mortimer,” he 
said, as they shook hands, “for I want to 
have a little talk with you. Sit down, will 
you? You'll find a cigar in that box.” 

Max seated himself, lit a cigar, and won- 
dered what was coming next. 

“ By the way, you're still staying at Can- 
dido’s, are you not ?” the other inquired, in 
what was intended to be a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

Max replied that he was still occupying 
his old room, and went on to add that he 
thought of looking for another elsewhere, as 
the hotel charges made rather too large an 
inroad into his slender resources. 

“Well, I’ve a little suggestion to make to 
you before you do that,” said Brockford. 
“I’m a bachelor, as you know, and it’s a 
fact that [ve often felt a bit lonely over 
there at Paqueti of a night. Now, what I 
am going to propose is that you shall come 
over and take up your abode with me. I[ 
like you ; I’ve already told you that. We'd 
be first-rate company for each other, and if 
you don’t mind putting up with my faddy 
ways I fancy we should hit it off admirably 
together. What have you to say to my 
arrangement ? ” 

For a moment Max was too overwhelmed 
to say anything. 

“Good gracious !” he cried at last, “do you 
know what you are offermg me? Do you 
realise what it means to a man like myself, 
situated as I am now, to be asked to share a 
home like yours? Mr. Brockford, your 
kindness overpowers me. I don’t know 
what to say to you.” 

“Say nothing at all, or, at any rate, only 
say that you will accept my offer,” he 
answered. “You have no idea what a 
pleasure it will be to me.” 

“ You hide your own kindness too well,” 
said Max. “I do not know how to thank 
you. And I haven’t the pluck to refuse.” 

“T should not allow you to do so,” the 
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other replied. ‘ No, we’ve settled it very 
well, I think. Have your things ready to- 
morrow afternoon, and we'll take them over 
in the launch with us.” 

True to the terms of their agreement, Max 
next day transported himself and his belong- 
ings to Brockford’s island home. His life 
for the future seemed all smooth sailing. 
After the heat and bustle of the city it was 
infinitely soothing at night to be able to 
cross to the island, and to stretch oneself out 
after a good dinner on a lounge chair in the 
broad verandah, and do nothing but listen 
to the sighing of the wind in the palms over- 
head and the musical splash of the wavelets 
on the beach. He was not only better in 
himself in this way, but the fact that he was 
living with a man so highly respected in the 
city as Brockford was doing him a large 
amount of good from a social point of view. 
It was generally felt that if the latter were 
prepared to stand sponsor for him, he might 
very well be admitted to their houses and 
to intercourse with their families. 

It will be my business in a succeeding 
chapter to show you how nearly this arrange- 
ment, so kindly meant, came to upsetting 
the plans he had made for himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From the moment that Mr. Brockford took 
Max to live with him the latter’s lot in life 
seemed to change. Hitherto, apparently, no 
one had been aware of his existence ; now 
scarcely a day passed in which he did not 
receive some sort of invitation from people 
who, as a rule, prided themselves upon their 
exclusiveness. Their favour may possibly 
have been due to the fact that he was of a 
different type to that to which they were 
accustomed. At any rate, his handsome 
face, charming manners, tall, graceful figure, 
and imsouciant cavalry swagger possessed a 
fascination. for them which they seemed 
unable to resist. While the young 
Brazilian dandies looked askance at him, 
disparaged him behind his back, and yet 
imitated him to the very best of their 
ability, the bright-eyed  sejioritas petted 
him beyond all measure. It was not long 


before he had made himself extremely 
popular, not only with the English portion 
of the population, but also with the Spanish. 

“Be careful, Mortimer, my boy,” Brock- 
ford would say to him, when he greeted him 
on his return from the ball or similar social 
function. 


“When you have seen as much 





of this little corner of the world as I have 
you will know how dangerous women can 
be, and how they have it in their power to 
nar a man’s career at its commencement. 
Many an excellent young fellow have I seen 
out here, only too anxious and ready to 
make his way in the world; then he has 
fallen in love, been egged into matrimony, 
only to find himself shelved and done for by 
all save his wife’s relations, as soon as the 
knot was tied. I don’t want that to happen 
to you. 

Max assured him that he need not 
distress himself on his account. He had 
not the least intention of marrying at 
present, he said, and should he be tempted 
to do so, it would not, or could not, be for 
many years to come. Brockford appeared to 
be somewhat comforted by this assurance, 
but still he was not altogether satisfied. He 
was well acquainted with the traps and 
pitfalls of Rio society, and he did not want 
the man, to whom he had taken such a liking, 
to make a fiasco of his life just when there 
seemed a good chance of his succeeding in it. 
He need not have bothered himself about it 
just then, however, for another factor had 
been imported into the problem, and before 
the week was over Max was down with fever. 
For some time he lay at death’s door, but, 
thanks to Brockford’s devoted nursing and 
his own wonderful constitution, he managed 
in the end to pull through. It was a near 
enough chance, however, to cause his friends 
a considerable amount of anxiety. All things 
considered, it was perhaps as well for him 
that Brockford was with him during his 
delirium. Although, even then, he did not 
altogether reveal his secret, he said enough 
to show his friend that, in his old life, he 
had been something more than the mere 
cavalry officer he pretended. 

“ From the very first I felt sure there was 
some mystery about him,” said the latter to 
himself one evening, when he had left the 
sick room for a well-earned rest, and was 
standing in the verandah, looking across the 
moonlit sea. “I don’t fancy, however, that 
I have quite got to the bottom of it yet. 
But there, it’s his secret, and not mine, and 
if he doesn’t care to tell me, why should I 
bother myself ? I’ve plenty of other worries 
without that, Heaven knows.” 

So saying the kindly old fellow returned 
once more to the sick room, to minister as 
deftly to the wants of his restless patient 
as if he had been a nurse all his life. 
Strangely enough, as Brockford has since 
told me, it was of myself that Max talked 
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most. ‘* His constant cry,” said the latter, 
“was something to this effect: ‘As I cannot 
win her for myself, [ will not spoil Paul’s 
life. No! Paul shall have his chance with 
her!’ and so he would continue for hours 
at a time. Sometimes he would vary it by 
informing the world that ‘ Paul should have 
her, for he could make her happier than I 
could ever do.’ Then he would talk of 
crawling through a tunnel in the cliff, of 
seeing vague footmarks in the snow, after 
which he would suddenly sit up in bed and 
call wildly for a horse, adding that he made 
an appointment to meet the Princess in the 
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“T offer you a hearty welcome back to 
your duties, Sefor Mortimer,” said Mon- 
tezmma, as usual punctuating each sentence 
with a bow. ‘I am delighted to see that you 
are returning to your former state of health. 
Let me, at the same time, present you with 
the congratulations of the Senora de 
Montezma, and the Seforitas Mariquinha 
and Estrella. And now, perhaps, you will do 
me the honour to step into my private office 
for a few moments. I have a proposal to 
make to you that I trust you will see your 
way to fall in with.” 

Wondering what it could be, Max followed 





**¢Do you know what vou are offering me?’” 


Park, and must not on any account keep 
her waiting.” 

At last consciousness returned, and little 
by little he grew stronger, until in due 
course he was pronounced to be out of 
danger. For once Yellow Jack was defeated 
of his prey. Some time, however, elapsed 
before he was in a position to return to his 
duties. He had now been in Brazil upwards 
of eighteen months, and was beginning to 
regard himself as an old inhabitant. 

On the day that he was sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to return to the office, he 
was a recipient of a surprise that almost 
overwhelmed him. 


him into his private apartment. “ Sefior 
Mortimer,” said Montezma, seating himself 
in his chair and folding his hands upon his 
ample person, “it is with delight that I find 
that you have done me the honour of per- 
mitting me to enjoy the benefit of your ser- 
vices for eighteen months. During that 
time I have watched your diligence. Now, 
as you are aware, I am an old man.” 

Max was about to protest that this was not 
the case, but the other held up his hand for 
silence. 

“T am an old man, and alas! as you 
know, I have no son to succeed me. The 
business, therefore, will die with myself, 
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unless I import new blood into it. Now, 
Sefor Mortimer, you are my friend, also 
the friend of my family. You are, more- 
over, the friend of Senor Brockford, and 
certainly there is no one more respected in 
Rio de Janeiro than he.” 

He blew a cloud of cigar smoke into the 
air, While Max grew every moment more 
and more puzzled as to the result of this 
curious interview. However, it appeared 
that Montezma had not finished. 

“Tt is far from every clerk I have had 
with me who has shown the honourable 
diligence that you have done. For this 
reason I am going to make you a proposal. 
In other words, I have much pleasure in 
saying that, if you will so far honour me, | 
will offer you a partnership in the business— 
to show the world that I can appreciate a 
gentleman when I have to do with one.” 

Had the old man suddenly produced a 
bag of gold from beneath the table, and 
handed it to him, Max could scarcely have 
shown more surprise. At first he thought 
Montezma must be joking, but he soon saw 
that he was quite in earnest. It seemed 
incredible that, after so short a time, the old 
Spaniard should have deemed him worthy of 
such an honour. He had certainly done his 
best to promote his interests, but then, as he 
argued, that should be the aim of every clerk. 

He tried to thank him, but the attempt 
was a failure. He was too overcome by this 
additioal proof of the fellow’s generosity to 
be able to utter a word. At last, feeling 
that if he did not say something his silence 
might be misconstrued, he managed to 
stammer out a weak expression, not only of 
his gratitude, but also of his determination 
to do all that lay in his power to promote 
the welfare of the firm. The notion must 
have existed in the old man’s head for some 
time, for, to add to Max’s surprise, the deed 
of partnership was already drawn and only 
wanted his signature to be perfect. For the 
future, though he would be by no means 
rich, at least not for some considerable time, 
he would draw sufficient from the business 
to be in a position to share with Mr. Brock- 
ford a proportion of the house at Paquet. 
This it had long been his desire to do. 

An evening or two later, when his health 
was still more recovered, he was invited to 
dine at the house of his generous patron. 
The little banquet was given in his honour, 
and was to celebrate his entry into the 
business, and also his recovery from his late 
illness. It was distinctly a private affair. 
No one but Montezma’s own family, Mr. 
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Brockford, and the guest of the evening, 
was present. It was a jovial party that sat 
down to dinner. The old merchant kept a 
liberal table, and he and the Sefora, 
between them, did the honours with regal 
dignity. The two pretty daughters of the 
house laid themselves out to be charming, 
the younger, Estrella, taking care that Max 
wanted nothing. Later in the evening 
toasts were proposed, the new partner’s 
health by Montezma himself, and success to 
the firm by Mr. Brockford. Max replied to 
the former, their host to the latter. After 
dinner they adjourned to the verandah, 
where a lovely view of the city, stretched 
out on the plain below, and of the harbour 
was obtainable. It was an exquisite evening. 
Overhead the stars flashed with tropical 
brilliance, and were reflected in the smooth 
waters of the bay like lights of another city. 
Max was in the best possible spirits and 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the society 
of the pretty Estrella, who was seated beside 
him, fanning herself, as only a Spanish girl 
can, with a coquettish lace fan, and airing her 
scanty knowledge of the English language. 
The elder sister, Maraquinha, who was an 
accomplished musician, was playing a variety 
of dreamy melodies in the room behind 
them. The Senora had gone to sleep, 
according to custom, and Brockford and the 
merchant were smoking like volcanoes, and 
talking politics, at the further end of the 
verandah. 

When a young man, whose heart has once 
been shattered, is willing to admit that he 
has admired another young woman, ever 
since he set eyes on her, it is only natural to 
suppose that his heart is still capable of 
feeling some emotion. Though Max was 
not in the least in love with the pretty 
Sefiorita, he could not but confess that he 
entertained a sincere regard for her. A 
great love, such as he had felt for the 
Princess Ottilie, for instance, could never 
come to him again, but he asked himself 
why, if it were true that he had decided 
never to return to his old life, he should not 
choose a wife from the people with whom he 
had thrown his lot, and settle down to a 
quiet married life in his new home ? More- 
over, he was quite aware that Montezma was 
anxious that his daughters should marry, and 
he felt confident enough of the old man’s 
liking for himself to be sure that, in spite of 
the difference in nationality, the union would 
be far from distasteful to him. On the 
contrary, it was just possible that—but there 
he came to a sudden stop. He had got on 
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to dangerous ground, where it behoved him 
to walk warily. 

At last it became time for Brockford and 
himself, if they wished to get back to the 
island before midnight, to bid the family 
good-bye. They were standing beside the 
table in the dining-room when Maraquinha 
made her appearance, carrying in her hand 
an illustrated newspaper. 

‘Senor Mortimer,” she cried, with a smile 
upon her face, “are you aware that we are 
fortunate enough to possess your portrait ? ” 

At first Max did not realise the importance 
of her words. 

“T am honoured indeed, sefiorita,” he 
said ; “ I trust the likeness is a flattering one.” 

“You shall judge for yourself,” she 
answered. “Here it is.” So saying she 
opened the paper she had brought with her 
and placed it on the table before him. One 
glance was sufficient to show him that it was 
a reproduction of an old photograph of 
himself. Underneath was printed, “ 7'he 
Missing Crown Prince of Pannonia.” 

As Max looked at it he felt himself grow 
deadly pale. A great fear lest it should be 
noticed swept over him, and for a moment, 
do what he would, he could not recover his 
self-control. At last, almost by a superhuman 
effort, he managed to get himself in hand, 
and, while pretending to look more closely 
at the picture, said— 

* All things considered, it is not a bad 
likeness, is it? I wonder, if I were to go to 
England and pretend to be the original, 
whether they would let me take his place in 
Society. He does not look so tall as I am, 
but the likeness is certainly remarkable.” 

“So like that, without a very great stretch 
of imagination, we might even take it to be 
the same person,” said Maraquinha  sus- 
piciously. 

* Permit me to see it?” said Brockford, 
stretching his arm across the table. 

The paper was accordingly handed to him 
and he studied it attentively. 

“What do you think of it ?” asked Max, 
who felt as if a cold hand were being placed 
upon his heart. 

“T’m afraid the likeness doesn’t strike me 
as being such a good one,” he answered, 
more to shield Max, I fancy, than for any 
other reason. “Judging from this picture, 
I should say the eyes of the Crown Prince 
must have been of a different colour to yours, 
and his hair would certainly not be so dark. 
However, dark or fair, it is time we were 
thinking of making a start for home.” 

When they reached the island they left 
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the launch and walked up to the house in 


silence. For the first time since they had 
known each other a dark shadow lay 
between them. As soon as they reached the 
verandah, however, Brockford placed his 
hand upon Max’s shoulder. 

“You and I have got to have a talk 
together before we go to bed to-night,” he 
said. “There are things that must be 
settled once and for all.” 

*T am at your disposal, of course,” Max 
replied, but not with too much grace. 
“ What is it you want to say to me ?” 

“There is nothing I want to say to you,” 
Brockford answered, with an accent on the 
“want.” “It’s what I feel I must say, both in 
your interests and my own. Don’t think I 
ain going to pry into your private affairs. I 
hope you will believe that nothing is further 
from my thoughts. My sole desire is to help 
you, if I possibly can. It’s a delicate position 
fora man to be placed in; for, you see, I 
have only my suspicions to go upon, and I may 
give you pain without intending it. I think, 
however, that those suspicions are strong 
enough to bear the weight of what I’m 
going to say to you. The picture we saw 
to-night came to you as a painful surprise, 
did it not ? And yet it did not astonish me, 
for I had seen it before. That you were not 
best pleased to be confronted with it I 
gathered from your face, and as I looked at 
it I remembered certain things you had let 
slip in your delirium. No!” he cried, seeing 
that Max was about to speak, “let me finish 
before you begin. What I want to tell you 
is that your secret, if you have one, is safe 
with me. I don’t say that you are the 
Crown Prince of Pannonia, remember that ; 
I am not even going to think you may be. 
It is no business of mine, one way or the 
other, and matters where crown princes of 
great kingdoms are concerned are delicate 
subjects for outsiders to tackle. What I do 
remember is that I have a young friend—I 
might even go so far as to say a dear young 
friend—who came to me eighteen months ago 
in rather an extraordinary fashion. He had 
been in a British cavalry regiment, he 
informed me ; so, I reflected, had the Crown 
Prince of whom we have been speaking. He 
informed me in my own dining-room—by 
accident, I will admit—that he had been a 
guest at Osborne; I believe the Crown 
Prince enjoyed a similar honour. The latter, 
so report says, has black hair and dark eyes, 
his height is about six feet one, and he is 
slimly built. If I wanted to carry the 
coincidence further I might add that when 
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my friend, Max Mortimer, was ill, he spoke 
continually of a certain beautiful princess. 
‘Paul loves her, and I will not stand in his 
way,’ he cried. Now, strangely enough, the 
Crown Prince has an only brother whose 
name is Paul. I happen to know this, 
because the very next morning, while you 
were still lying at death’s door, the news- 
papers announced the fact that Prince Paul 
of Pannonia had been betrothed to the 
Princess Ottilie, daughter of Prince Ferdinand 
of Lilienhéhe.” 

Whether Brockford intended his informa- 
tion to come as a surprise to Max I cannot 
say, but there is no doubt that the news of 
my engagement took the latter wholly aback. 
He clutched at the verandah rail and for a 
moment seemed stunned by the intelligence. 
The only explanation I can furnish for his 
not having heard it before is, that while it 
was impossible for him to see any newspapers 
during his illness, he had not bothered to 
look up the back files afterwards to see what 
had been going on in Europe during the 
time he was cut off from the world. 

“That settles it,” said Brockford to 
himself, as he watched him. ‘“ He és the 
Crown Prince, as I thought, and he left 
England in order that his brother might be 
in a position to marry the woman he loved. 
[ thought such chivalry had vanished from 
the world.” 

A few moments later, when Max had 
recovered somewhat from the shock he had 
received, he turned to Brockford and held 
out his hand, which the other took. 

“ Forgive me,” he said ; “I was not quiet 
myself a few moments ago. I am all right 
now, however. As you say, it is best that we 
should come to an understanding with each 
other. What is it you wish me to say or do ?” 

* Nothing,” answered Brockford. “1 
have been reproaching myself for having 
said so much already. I am a meddlesome 
old fool, but I had not the least intention of 
hurting or offending you. I hope you will 
believe that. My only desire is to let you 
see plainly that you possess a friend in me 
upon Whom you can rely, happen what may.” 

“JT am quite aware of that,” returned 
Max. “ You don’t surely think I doubted 
it fora moment. You have proved yourself 
one of the best friends a man could possibly 
have, and I should be the meanest hound on 
earth if I did not remember that, and be 
grateful to you for it all the days of my life.” 

“Tt, tut! you must not talk like that,” 
said Brockford. “I did no more for you 
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than I should have done for anyone else. 
I helped you because I liked your face, and 
because you reminded me of someone I once 
loved better than everything else in the 
world. But we are wandering away from 
the point. What I want to say to you is 
that, come what may, the Crown Prince’s 
secret, if he has one, poor fellow, is quite 
safe with me. Not a hint concerning it 
shall pass my lips. Only—and here I am 
placed in somewhat of a dilemma—I want 
to assure myself first that [am not aiding 
and abetting him in a folly. Is he wise, do 
you think, in thus remaining away from his 
family ? Heaven has given him a duty to 
perform, and he must ask himself if he is 
right in shirking it for his own convenience. 
Each of us have a part tc play, and it is ex- 
pected of us that we play it to the best of 
our ability. If the Crown Prince were 
before me now I should say to him what | 
am saying to you now. Let us leave it like 
that ; perhaps enlightenment may some day 
come to him. I, for one, have the greatest 
faith in his judgment and good heart.” 

Next morning when Max and Mr. Brockford 
met at breakfast they conducted themselves 
towards each other as if no such conversation 
as that I have just described had taken 
place between them on the previous night. 
At the allotted hour they crossed the bay to 
the city and made their way to their respec- 
tive places of business, parting at the same 
street corner and with the usual farewell. 

That morning, perhaps as the result of a 
night spent in recalling the past, incidentscon- 
nected with his old life continually recurred to 
him. Then with a little sigh, for he scarcely 
knew what, he awoke from his dreams of the 
past, and taking up his paper-knife applied 
himself to the business of the moment. A 
vessel from Europe consigned to that firm had 
been signalled that morning, and in conse- 
quence his day was an exceedingly busy one. 
By the time he met Brockford that afternoon 
he had made up his mind that that poor 
unfortunate fellow, the Crown Prince of 
Pannonia, was dead and would never come 
to life-again. At the back of his deter- 
mination, however, was a little voice that 
would not be silenced. It haunted him 
continually, reminding him by day and night 
that there were kind hearts in his old life that 
loved him and were breaking on his account. 

That week, on the other side of the globe, 
I received information that Max was alive, 
and that Rio de Janeiro was the name of his 
hiding-place. 
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The. Ghost 
EugeneAram 


A -T that time I was engaged on my well- 

L known work on Druidical Vestiges. 
L re 

I wanted absolute seclusion in which 

to arrange my notes and write my book, and 


I cast about for a suitable place. I was 
fortunate enough to hear of an ideal spot in 
the heart of the broad-acred county, on the 
fringe of the moors and the dales, and within 
easy access of York withal. The house was 
picturesque in itself and in its position. It 
was situated on the edge of the great reservoir 
that had just been made for some distant 
town. It was the old manor house of the 
district, and had been saved from destruction 
by the pleading of local antiquarians. It 
now stood on a little peninsula jutting into 
the lake, and it took my fancy at first sight. 
On three sides was water, on the fourth a 
delightful old English garden of sunflowers, 
hox-trees, and yews. It was, I say, an ideal 
place for my work. 

The engineer had lived there for the past 
five years, superintending the building of the 
works, and when I looked over the house he 
was busy packing up his belongings. | 
naturally asked him how he liked the place, 
and if there were any special disadvantages 
connected with it. 
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To the first question he replied that he 
liked it uncommonly; to the latter he did 
not reply at all. I pressed for an answer, 
and he reluctantly admitted there was a 
special disadvantage; and then he added 
inconsequently that possibly I might call it 
an attraction. 

“My dear sir,” I replied, “if 1 take this 
house I shall be here twelve months at least, 
and if I find anything objectionable about 
the premises it will totally upset my plans. 
I think you ought to give me full particulars, 
you really ought to be candid with me.” 

“Well,” said the engineer, “ the fact is the 
hovse is haunted by the ghost of a local 
celebrity. I didn’t mind it when I got used 
to it, but at first I objected to it considerably ; 
and possibly you might never get to like it.” 

“J do object to ghosts,” I answered ; ‘and 
I don’t think I should ever get used to one, 
far less ever grow to like it. What form 
does this one take ?” 

“Tt is the ghost of Eugene Aram,” he 
replied. ‘* He was born near here and lived 
for some time in the house. I have never 
heard of anyone else seeing the appearance, 
and haven’t spoken about it to anyone but 
you. The thing only came when I was alone. 
I didn’t relish its presence at all at first, but 
I grew to like it. You see, I was very lonely 
here. Most of my spare time I’ve had 




















THE GHOST OF 


nobody but my dog with me, and the evenings 
are long. It’s wonderful how you take to a 
ehost under such conditions. A man, a dog, 
and a ghost get on uncommonly well together 
in the country when they understand each 
other. Besides, Aram is wonderfully well- 
informed. He isn’t a chain-clanking ghost. 
He’s a man of talent.” 

“ A murderer, I believe.” 

“T’m afraid so. Aram swears he isn’t ; 
but the best of us might do that under the 
circumstances. However, he’s quite harmless 
now, and, frankly speaking, [’'m sorry to 
leave him.” 

I carefully thought over the 
matter, and finally decided to take 
the place, despite the incubus 
attached. The engineer was a man 
of education and taste, and if he 
could stand the ghost for five years 
I ought to be able to bear the 
infliction for one. Besides, it would 
be an experience. 

So I fixed up the tenancy, moved 
books and furniture there, and com- 
menced my work. 

For the next two months I was 
so busy arranging my volu- 
minous notes that I had little 
time for anything else, but 
when at last I got them into 
order, and had fairly started 
my book, I thought a_ little 
relaxation advisable. I found 
this in returning the friendly 
visits of my neighbours. Only 
one of the latter interested me, 
and that on account of his 
valuable library. Mr. Leigh 
had no literary tastes himself, 
and he smiled at my enthusiasm - 
about his possessions. 

These were at once a delight 
and a sorrow to me, for they 
had been horribly neglected. 
This was particularly the case 
with the manuscripts, which 
were mottled and foxed with mildew, and 
thickly coated with the dust of ages. It was 
pitiable to see them in this condition. 
Illuminated missals had long since lost their 
colouring, and the Greek, Latin, Saxon, and 
other manuscripts were fast becoming un- 
decipherable. Many of them were so already. 

They were evidently spoils of the demo- 
lition of the neighbouring monastery, and the 
best preserved, and to me the most interesting, 
was the diary of a pricstly Pepys of the 
fourteenth century, old abbey accounts that 
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would searcely have borne an auditor’s 
scrutiny, and a bundle of monkish love- 
letters—no doubt mere theoretical exercises 
to an imaginary divinity, but evincing 
undoubted genius in the Ars Amatoria. 

Mr. Leigh let me ferret at will among 
these treasures, and from them I hoped to get 
enough material for several magazine articles. 
This research afforded a pleasing intermission 
to my Druidical work, which progressed apace. 
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‘The diary of a priestly Pepys of the fourteenth century.” 


I weil remember the evening of the day 
in which I completed the first chapter of my 
book. I was walking about my room, 
declaiming from the MS. in my hands. As 
I ended, expressions of applause came from 
the fireside. I looked up in astonishment. 
There, sitting in the chair, was the ghost of 
Eugene Aram. 

Owing to its non-appearance I had long 
since put this down to be an hallucination 
of the engineer, and I don’t mind admitting 
I was startled when actually confronted by 
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the apparition. However, I tried not to 
show this, and had sufficient presence of 
mind to reply to its applause with a casual 
“T’m glad you like it.” 

‘“Tdo. It’s interesting—remarkably inter- 
esting, Mr. Smilax,” said Aram. “ You've 
a pretty talent for original research.” 

“Thank you,” I modestly replied. “ Did 
you ever do anything in that direction ?” 

“A little—just a little. I discovered a 
European affinity in Celtic roots, as possibly 
you remember.” 

* I can’t say that I do,” I replied. 

“Such is fame!” sighed Aram. ‘ Never- 
theless, I assure you that my discovery gained 
me some little distinction among the savants 
of my day, just as your own theories 
will no doubt do for you. I hope 
you will meet with greater recognition 
from _ posterity,” —_ he 
added politely. Then 
in a harsh voice, “ Will 


you kindly tell that dog of yours to stop his 
hideous noise ? ” 

Carlo, with bristling hair, was growling 
ferociously. 

“Down, sir, down! Be quiet!” I com- 
manded. But Carlo wouldn't. For the 
first time in his life he disobeyed me, and I 
was obliged to turn him out of the room. 

Aram was evidently annoyed at his recep- 
tion, for on my return to the room he said 
stiffly 


“Your dog, sir, seems less well behaved 





than that of your predecessor. In my own 
day a cur that snarled at a gentleman 
Was ne 

What happened under those particular 
circumstances was nod forthcoming, for my 
housekeeper entered at that moment. with 
sugar and hot water, and the ghost faded 
into nothingness before she was in view. 
Carlo followed at her heels, sniffing uneasily, 
and evidently upset by recent events. 

From that short and inauspicious interview 



























‘** Applause came from the 
fireside.” 


began my acquaintance with Eugene Aram’s 
ghost, an acquaintance that ripened into 
something approaching a friendship, and 
which threatened at one time to have a most 
disastrous influence on my career. 

From that night forward Aram regularly 
put in an appearance whenever I was alone, 
and it grew to be a matter of course for me 
to find the intangible shade of the departed 
murderer seated opposite. Like the engineer, 
I soon got used to it, and would have 
regretted its absence, but Carlo never got 
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over his first feelings of repugnance, and 
nightly I had to eject him from the 
room. 

Aram was indeed a wonderfully well- 
informed man. His knowledge of the 
classics was remarkable. In a weak moment 
[ agreed to rub up my Homer with him, and 
he led me at a gallop through the Iliad. 
But he was altogether too deep and en- 
thusiastic a linguist for me, and our first 
coolness arose through my objecting to learn 
Hebrew. 

“You'll be sure to find it useful some- 
times, Smilax,” said Aram. 

“] simply haven't room for it in my head, 
and I’ve no wish to learn it either,” I 
replied firmly. 

“Tf you'd prefer Celtic or Arabic, I should 
be just as pleased to teach you,” he urged. 
“Or we could take up Chaldee.” 

“T don’t wish to appear ungrateful, 
Aram,” I answered, “ but I can’t do any- 
thing of the sort. [Um not good at lan- 
guages. I only agreed to Homer to please 
you, and I don’t understand half we read.” 

Aram sighed regretfully. ‘“ There’s little 
love of pure learning in these days,” he said. 
“T wanted to read Cvesar’s Commentaries 
with the engineer, but he used unnecessarily 
expressive language, and flatly refused. I 
hoped better things of you—a man of literary 
tastes.” 

I felt I had behaved somewhat unhand- 
somely, and the next night I strove to make 
amends by my sympathetic attention to his 
version of his domestic troubles, pecuniary 
difficulties, and all the events that culminated 
in his trial and sentence. He was so sin- 
gularly able in his manipulation of facts, and 
so plausible in their interpretation, that he 
left me firmly convinced that if ever an 
innocent man was hanged, that man was 
Eugene Aram. 

It was about a month after his first 
appearance that conversation turned upon 
Mr. Leigh’s manuscripts, and the disgraceful 
state in which they were. 

“What a pity it is they don’t belong to 
you!” said Aram after a pause. “ Leigh 
couldn’t appreciate them if he tried, and he 
doesn’t even do that.” 

“Yes, things are a bit unequally distri- 
buted,” I admitted. 

“Don’t you think intelligent men should 
try to remedy the inequality ?” continued 
Aram. “If I were flesh and blood I should 
certainly try to do so in this particular 
instance.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 
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“ What I said,” replied Aram, as he faded 
away. 

I went to bed that night thinking over his 
words. Yes, it was a pity, a great pity, those 
priceless manuscripts should belong to a 
country squire who didn’t even look after 
them. What loving care would I not give 
to them, did they belong to me! But now 
they were absolutely rotting away. If they 
were mine, | * And so musing I fell 
asleep. 

The next day I had arranged to run over 
to the Grange to continue my excerpts from 
the manuscripts. | Never had they seemed so 
forlorn. I was gingerly handling one time- 
stained piece—Saxon it seemed to me, from 
the faint indications of writing that were 
discernable, and mentally I anathematised 
its owner. 

‘““A confounded shame, isn’t it ?” said a 
familiar voice. I looked round, and in the 
daylight saw the dim outline of Aram. 

“Now, if I were you I should take that 
home, where you can clean it up and restore 
it, and investigate it at your leisure. It 
looks like a valuable original. You could 
bring it back any time.” 

He spoke so naturally and plausibly that I 
only saw the reasonableness of his suggestion. 
I could, as he said, easily take it away and 
clean it, and investigate it at home. Aram’s 
help would be invaluable. Mr. Leigh was 
away, so I couldn’t ask his permission, but I 
would tell him what I had done next time I 
saw him, and he was too good-natured to 
consider I had taken a liberty. 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” I said to 
Aram, as | put the manuscript carefully in 
my pocket. 

I fancied I heard a sort of chuckle from 
the ghost, but on facing Aram it appeared 
he was suffering from a severe cold. 

That evening was spent by me in removing 
as best I could the deposit of centuries from 
the manuscript, and by restoring the writing 
from a recipe of Aram’s. 

“Smilax,” said the latter, after an hour’s 
careful and eager examination of what was 
thus disclosed, “you've got a find here, and no 
mistake. It’s eleventh century, or early 
twelfth, and it seems to be a continuation of 
the Saxon Chronicle—a Northern continua- 
tion, as one can see from the verbal inflections. 
It’s a find that will perpetuate your name 
or should I say Leigh’s 7” he added unkindly. 
“But this is only a fragment. You must 
bring the other sheets, and we'll work 
together at them. You'll have to throw 
over the Druids till we’ve done it.” 
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“ Nonsense,” I replied. ‘ What if it is as 
you say? This is only a philological curi- 
osity. You can’t expect me to throw over 
my work for it. I’m hanged if I do.” 

Aram winced. “I don’t think it very 
kind of you to make that remark, Smilax,” 
he said. “If you knew what hanging meant 
you would not talk about it so lightly.” 

“I'm sorry if I hurt your feelings, Aram,” 
I rejoined ; “ but I don’t think you had any 
right to ask me to give up my work for 
something more congenial to your tastes.” 

“Well, perhaps there will be no need for 
you to do so,” he went on; “but I hope 
you'll help me with this Chronicle in the 
evenings. It will be the first bit of real 
work I’ve done for a hundred and _ forty 
years, and it will be a contribution to 
history.” 

Aram spoke so feelingly, and his object 
seemed so laudable, that with very little 
persuasion I agreed to his suggestion, and 
each time I went to the Grange I brought 
away with me a further portion of the 
manuscripts. Much of them was hopelessly 
illegible, but there still remained enough that 
could be deciphered to occupy Aram with the 
evenings of three months, and [I took down 
his translation. 

I remember very well meeting Mr. Leigh 
on his return. I had part of the precious 
Chronicle in my pocket, just abstracted from 
his collection. Somehow there didn’t seem 
an opening for telling him about it. At any 
rate, I said nothing. I told Aram that I 
hadn’t mentioned the matter to Mr. Leigh, 
and he agreed that it was quite unnecessary 
to do so. 

“Mankind 1s never corrupted at once ; 
villainy is progressive, and declines from 
right, step by step, till every regard of 
probity is lost and every sense of moral 
obligation perishes.” 

So said Aram at his trial, and I can from 
my own experience vouch for the accuracy of 
his statement so far as it affects the purloin- 
ing of Old English manuscripts. 

Piece by piece I transferred the Chronicle 
from Mr. Leigh’s possession to my own. 
There only remained two more to bring, 
when one night I said jokingly to Aram 

“ Now, suppose Leigh came upon me just 
as I was pocketing one of these things. 
What would you advise me to do ?” 

* Kill him,” said Aram. 

I stared at him in horror. “ You’d have 
me commit murder ? ” I said at last. 

“'That’s it,” he replied. ‘“ And you'd do 
it well. You’re a man after my own heart.” 


I hadn't 
progressed quite so far in villainy as that. 
Perhaps in another week I might have 
been ready, but I wasn’t just then. 
e ’ a 
Aram’s speech thoroughly aroused me to 


He was just a little premature. 


the seriousness of the situation. For the 
first time I realised that he was slowly 
dragging me to perdition by his insidious 
suggestions. I was now a thief— possibly a 
confirmed thief—but there was still time to 
save myself from worse. I thought it all 
out, and before [ went to sleep I had taken 
two resolves—to make restitution and to get 
rid of Aram. 

Its simply amazing how easy it is to be 
good if you only try. 

[ just walked over to Leigh’s the next 
morning with a parcel under my arm. 

“I’ve been cleaning these manuscripts of 
yours,” I said, opening the parcel and show- 
ing them. “I took them to my place to do, 
and I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Smilax,” said Leigh 
cheerfully. ‘* You can have them if they're 
any good to you.” 

* You don’t mean it ?” I gasped. 
man, it’s a continuation of — the 
Chronicle.” 

“Tf it had been the Sporting Chronicle I 
could have appreciated it, Smilax,” said Leigh. 
“ As it isn’t, PIL pass it on to you, for you 
seem to get more amusement out of those 
rags than I should have thought possible.” 

I was simply overwhelmed by the gift. 
And to think that Aram had actually sug- 
gested murder for its possession ! 

* Aram,” said I that night, “ there’ll be no 
need for me to kill Mr. Leigh ; he has given 
me the manuscripts.” 

“Then all I can say is that he’s just about 
as big a fool as you, if such a thing were 
possible,” said Aram; and then he relapsed 
into moody silence. 

From that night one thought surged upper- 
most in my mind, Aram must go, before he 
led me into fresh mischief. But how to get 
ria of him? I dared not suggest he should 
leave the place, for I knew he would stick 
more closely to it than ever if he saw I 
wanted him to go. 

I don’t mind admitting that previous to 
my meeting with Aram I had given very 
little attention to ghosts. I had even doubted 
the existence of such things ; but I could do 
so no longer when I was in nightly communion 
with one. Naturally my interest in the whole 
question of pos’-mortem appearances was 
aroused, and I had resolved to go fully into 
the matter as soon as the Druids were off my 
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hands. Inthe meantime I had sent for a 
few psychical books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets, and had discussed them with Aram. 

I now turned to this literature to see if it 
afforded me any escape from the ghost. 
There was an article on Exorcism that 
interested me, but I hesitated at the services 
of a professional exorcist except as a last resort, 
as I did not wish to make the matter public 
property. ‘Then there was a column or two 
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‘The firm's representative.’ 


on Incantations. I tried a few of the simpler 
formule prescribed, but they did not act. 
They only served to irritate Aram, who got 
the impression it was some Druidical rite I 
was practising upon him. 

In the general matter of these numbers 
there seemed to be nothing that would be 
of immediate use to me in my difficulty, but 
among the advertisements one in particular 
attracted my attention. 

“ PsycHE AND Co., GHOST AND SPECTRE 
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PURVEYORS,” it ran. ‘ Mansions haunted at 
moderate cost. Large stock of ghosts kept. 
An assorted batch of Crusaders just to hand. 
Send for catalogue. N.B.—Good prices given 
for ghosts of repute. Exchanges effected.” 

My heart lightened as I read this singular 
advertisement. Here, it seemed to me, was a 
possibility of relief. I had a ghost of repute, 
and if only Psyche and Co. would take charge 
of him I might rid myself of the incubus— 
might even be a monetary gainer by the 
transaction, judging from the terms of the 
advertisement. 

I wrote at once to the firm in question, 
und in due course came this reply :— 

* Archipelago Street, Soho. 

“ DEAR Srr,—In reply to your favour of 
yesterday’s date, we are willing to purchase 
the ghost of the late E. Aram, Esq., from you 
if you can satisfy us as to its authenticity. 
As we are rather overstocked with eighteenth 
century revenants at the moment, we cannot 
offer your more than twenty-five guineas for 
its possession. Should you accept our terms 
a representative will at once wait upon you 
to effect the removal desired. 

“We are, dear sir, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ PsycHE & Co.” 

Agree to the terms ? Of course I would. 
I wrote off accepting them by that day’s 
post, and then anxiously awaited the arrival 
of the firm’s representative. 

He was a little man with large eyes, sharp 
nose, thin lips, and pallid cheeks. He seemed 
to be a smart business man, and thoroughly 
up in his calling. 

“T expect to have no difficulty at all in 
removing Mr. Aram,” he said in reply to my 
first question. “I have taken the trouble of 
making myself acquainted with his interesting 
career, and [ think I can offer him an induce- 
ment to transfer.” 

“ T suppose you will have to arrange the 
details personally with him ?” I queried. 

“Certainly ; and as soon as possible. You 
say he appears nightly. If you will tell him 
this evening that I specially desire to make 
his acquaintance—of course saying nothing 
about my object—you will probably be able 
to arrange an interview. I have no doubt 
whatever of the result of one. I will stay 
in my bedroom till you call me down.” 

“ Aram,” said I, at a later hour, “a friend 
of mine has come to-day from London who 
is particularly desirous of meeting you. 
Have you any objection to his joining us now ? 
I thought I would ask your permission.” 
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“Deuced considerate of you, Smilax,” “1 know you,” said Aram. “ [I’ve heard 


sneered Aram. “ Who is he?” Then he 
added suspiciously, “ I don’t absolutely object 
to you, but I might to your friends.” 

“ Well, if you don’t like him, you can 
er—fade away.” I replied. “ But I think 
you'll take to him. ‘Try him on my recom- 
mendation, anyway. 

“ Well,” said Aram, after a 
reflection, “ you can show him in. 
tricks, mind, or you'll suffer for it.” 


moment’s 
But no 


It was certainly high time I got rid 
of Aram. He had never threatened me 
before. 


I called for Mr. Vigo, who entered and 
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was introduced. The conversation began 


with the weather and the state of the crops. 
Finally Vigo said 

“Mr. Aram. Perhaps your friend hasn’t 
told you why I am here. The fact is, I want 
you to better your position. A ghost of your 
European celebrity is simply wasted here. | 
know a place where you would be heartily 
welcomed, and appreciated in a manner be- 
fitting your eminence.” 

“ Ah!” said Aram suspiciously. 

“T may as well be frank with you,” con- 
tinued Vigo. “I’m the representative of 


Psyche and Co., of London, who deal in 
articles—er—gentlemen—like yourself.” 















of you from friends, and it’s little I know to 
your advantage. You make a good thing 
out of your employes, and yet you keep them 
short of pocket-money, and make ’em be in 
at dusk every night they’re off duty.” 

* You are misinformed, Mr. Aram,” said 
Vigo earnestly. “I assure you that any such 
obnoxious rules have long since been cancelled 
by our firm. If it were a question of hours 
or pocket-money, I’m sure we should be able 
to satisfy you. However, ’'m not wanting 
you to join our stock. I think I’ve got a 
permanent billet for you, and one that will 
suit you down to the ground. One of her 
Majesty’s judges—Mr. Justice Dormer—a 
hanging judge, as they call him—has just 
bought a fine old mansion in Devonshire, 
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** At dusk every night they're off duty.’” 
and his wife wants a ghost for it. She has 
applied to us herself for one, as his lordship 
does not approve of the idea. Now, if you 
would take up your residence there, you 
would oblige a lady and have splendid oppor- 
“tunities for annoying one of her Majesty’s 
judges—a hanging judge, I think I said. 
[ believe you have no special reason to like 
them, Mr. Aram ? ” 

Aram’s eyes brightened. “ You're right, 
sir; I haven’t,” he said. “I'll admit you 
have taken my fancy by what you propose. 
One of that kidney caused me a lot of 
temporary inconvenience and cut short a 
very promising career. I'd like to take it 
out of another. King’s Bench ?” 

“Queen’s Bench,” corrected Mr. Vigo. 

















Aram glided up and down in visible excite- 
ment. 

“T should be sorry to leave you, Smilax,” 
he said, stopping suddenly. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” I put in hastily. 

“We were getting to know each other 
uncommonly well, Mr. Vigo,” said Aram ; 
“and I was anticipating a merry time this 
coming Christmas; but hang me, sir, your 
offer suits me better! Smilax is only a poor 
soul, after all. I think I could do better 
with a hanging judge. I'll go.” 

My joy at this announcement almost 
overcame my politeness, and it was with 
difficulty I could fittingly express my regret 
at losing him. ‘“ You'll write soon,” I said 
mechanically. 

“Vigo will, no doubt,” said Aram grimly. 
“And if I don’t take to the job I shall 
come back. Hurry up the Druids, Smilax ; 
and don’t forget the Chronicle. Why, 
there are those last sheets I must stay to 
finish.” 

“No, no,” I cried. “I can do them 
quite well myself. If I get stuck PII let you 
know through Mr. Vigo, and you can run 
over for an odd evening.” 

“Well,” said Aram doubtfully, “ perhaps 
that will do; but if you make a mess of that 
translation, Ill either haunt you myself or 
put a friend up to the job. Stapleton 
Manor, Devon, did you say, Vigo? I'll be 
there to-morrow night if the wind settles. 
Good-bye, Smilax. Don’t fret,” and the 
ghost of Eugene Aram slowly faded out of 
sight. 

A fortnight later I heard from Psyche and 
Co. that Aram had taken up his quarters in 
Stapleton Manor, much to the judge’s 
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twenty-five 


indignation. A cheque for 
guincas was enclosed in the letter. 

I now had leisure to resume my work 
on the Druids. I finished the book during 
the last week of my tenancy, and then I 
took a well-earned holiday, chiefly on the 
strength of Psyche’s cheque, for from a 
monetary point.of view the Druids were not 
satisfactory. I was in Algiers when I read 
the following in the Aflas 

“Tt is with extreme regret we have to 
announce the retirement from the bench of 
Mr. Justice Dormer, who has recently 
evinced undoubted signs of klepto- and even 
homicidal mania. The matter was brought 
before the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
who at once recognised that only one course 
was open. It is deeply to be regretted that 
the once brilliant intellect of Mr. Justice 
Dormer should have given way under the 
strain of official work, and we can only hope 
that the pure air and quiet seclusion of his 
Devonshire estate will ultimately restore him 
to his former mental vigour.” 

I was sorry for Mr. Justice Dormer, very 
sorry; but he really ought to have had 
enough moral strength to resist Aram’s 
insidious promptings. His case was indeed 
hopeless if his friends were relying on the 
Devonshire seclusion to effect a cure. 

I published the translation of the English 
Chronicle in due course. It created quite a 
little sensation, and my friends considered it 
unaccountable modesty on my part that on 
the title-page was ‘“ Translated from the 
original manuscripts by E. A.” 

Now, for the first time, will they under- 
stand that in this I only did justice to a 
brilliant though unscrupulous scholar. 
























Church Parade. 
By H. J. WALKER. 
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2. GLADSTONE once remarked that 
M when he wanted mental relaxation 

and amusement he never failed to 
find it in the advertisement columns of the 
American Press. In England we speak with 
bated breath of the stupendous power that 
advertisement has achieved in our midst. 
Yet, despite the artistic character of our 
posters, and the hundred and one novel 
devices to which the modern advertiser 
resorts, it is a prosaic fact that we are still 
but as guileless babes in our handling of the 





THE SIEGEL-COOPER STORE, 


This is a typical American Big Store. 


matter, when compared with our relatives 
over-seas. 

Just as in his ordinary conversation the 
average American is more entertaining than 


the average Englishman, so in proclaiming ” 


his wares, or his own per rsonal virtues, there 
is a “snap” and pithiness, or else a pathetic 
appeal, about his trade notices, that at times 
are a real shock to the staid and conservative 
Britisher. 

One can scarcely open a single newspaper 
in the States without finding ‘advertisement 
after advertisement that raises a smile at the 
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time, and will even recur again to one’s 
mind in consequence of some quaint conceit 
about it or some blatant braggadocio.  [ 
admit this is neither art nor literature, but 
it certainly is the essence of good advertise- 
ment to be able thus to catch and retain 
the attention of the reader. 

Nor does the American confine his efforts 
to one style or run in a fixed groove. On 
the contrary, he tries everything, from a 
plain, unvarnished statement of what he 
wishes the public to consider as facts, to a 
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It has an area (f fifteen and a half acres. 


lengthy dissertation, including quotations 
from the most up-to-date of modern poets. 
The prince of advertisers is undoubtedly 
Wanamaker, whose famous store is one of 
the landmarks of Philadelphia. He gives a 
liberal salary to an expert, whose sole occu- 
pation in life is to turn out these naive 
productions by the yard; and considering 
that one seldom sees one of these a second 
time, it speaks well for the fertility of pe 
brain that’ they are invariably as readable a 
they are. There is a straightforward nine 
of the public into his confidence that is 
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certainly effective. Here is an announce- 
ment of a sale of a manufacturer’s bankrupt 
stock :— 
AN INCARNATE MANDAMUS. 
TMHE stock chief—despotic, relentless—is a sort of 
Darius the Mede. He is the béte-noire of the 
buyers, a terror to evil managers, a slayer of profits, a 
destroyer of peace. In the business an Ishmaelite, 
every man’s hand against him,—but essential to every 
large retail concern. 
Thank us for this chance only indirectly,—the credit 
for the bargain is due to the manufacturer who gave it 
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TROY. we render. We buy as connois- 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., 


NEW YORK. 


tous. His motives we needn't go into,—the facts are 
enough. 

He took less than half his fixed price for a lot of 
crash suitings that vou will like at sight. They are 
firm, smooth, honest sorts, all but filmy as to weight, 
all but iron as to wear. 


\ 7E shall put on sale to-morrow a great many hun- 
dreds of dozens of the best made and_ best 
patterned Washable Suits for Boys that we have ever 
had in our store. That's a remark to be taken with 
some seriousness, for we are close critics. 
A bargain, of course, for we took every suit the 








manufacturer had on hand, and _ him to pursue his 
way vacationward with an easy mind. What his 
freedom cost him may be ideal from the following 
prices, ete. 


The humour of the following announce- 
ment of a sale of /ingerie will appeal to 
women :— 

THE WHY OF IT. 

THE one million pieces of Muslin Underwear prepared 

for this sale will prove insufficient to meet the 
demands of our Public. It is the largest quantity ever 
prepared for such a sale. It is nearly twice the quantity 
ever offered by ourselves. And 
yet it will prove insufficient, 
Why ? 

First—Because our principle is 
to supply underwear just as GOOD 
as can be made,—not just as 
cheaply as we can. We don't 
believe in skimping. We don’t 
believe in using trashy trimmings. 
We don’t like raw seams and 
long-legged stitching, although all 
these are money savers,—in the 
beginning. We make this under- 
wear just as you would make it 
for yourself, if you had the time. 
That's half the reason why. 


I select a few sentences 
atrandom from the various 
departments advertised :— 


RARE RUGS FROM THE 
ORIENT. 


(PRADITION is their guide; 

heredity their inspiration, 
and those tireless toilers in Sunrise 
Lands continue to contribute the 
best-loved floor coverings that 
come to America. There is no 
advance —-for those people to 
change is to turn from making 
real things and to commence the 
making of deceptive ones. And 
to tell the real from the sham, 
and to buy at commercial worth, 
is the very hard task of the 
American collector of Oriental 
Rugs. And _ herein comes the 
Wanamaker helpfulness—Oriental 
Rugs are sold as prosaicly as any- 
thing else here. With the most 
careful buying by our own staff 
we get close to intrinsic worths. 
You pay this first worth, plus 
our fair charges for the services 


seurs—intelligently, guardedly ; 
we love the rugs as bits of textile 
art, but they are merchandise, 
after all, to be dealt with as we deal with silks and 
diamonds ; yes, and muslins, 
NEW SIL . AT HALF PRICE, OR NEAR IT. 
OF course, if business had no uncertainties, the case 
would be different. Nobody thought that a firm 
change would let out a mill's product at a loss of three 
thousand dollars (in the face of active and higher silk 
prices), but just that happened. And we took all. 
* * + * 
ANOTHER SALE OF LAMPS. 
ON the 7th of this month we announced an interesting 
offering of lamps at half prices and less, coupled 
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with the warning that such an opportunity would not recur 
within a year at least. However, it’s the unexpected that 
always happens. So here’s another collection of beautiful 
lamps for various purposes, to which has been added a line of 
sample lamps. 

* * * * 

MEN’S SERGE SUITS. 
BRIGHTENING blessing that soon will fly away. One hundred and 
% sixty suits collected from several lines. Their prices (cheap too) were 
$10, $12 and $15. The music of the march to-day is $8°50. And it will be 
a quick step. 
* * * * 
YOUVE seen the popular dog collar belts, of course? But never any like 
these ; we are the first to present them. 


* * * * 


A SIGNAL opportunity. Finest ethereal tinted chiffon. An assortment to 
*™ please every possible taste—if it’s a judicious taste ! 


In America, as in England, ‘“ Annual Sales ” seem to be of 
fortnightly occurrence; and many are the methods of an- 
nouncing these, though they are usually in a confidential, 
conversational vein. 

WE have to talk a little about this sale, but our goods and their prices 
will talk louder and longer and better than we can. No one can force 

a number nine foot into a number six shoe. Neither can we force next 

season’s invoices into places occupied by this season’s. And there you are. 

Hardly worth while to enumerate the goods, for the list includes almost 
everything found in big department stores like ours. 


* * * * 
WE CAN TELL YOU 


GOME of the new things in our store. We would rather show you. It’s 
not possible to picture the beautiful fabrics that are with us at this 

season. One must see them to appreciate them. But we can tell you some 

fetching prices, and they may persuade you to come and see the goods. 


* * * * 


TO-MORROW we celebrate the advent of ‘*‘SHOE-DAY” with a stirring 
sale of a special purchase of 500 pairs of ladies’ shoes at one-third less 


than they are actually worth. 
Vhy ¢ ? No matter. Friday is ‘‘ SHOE-DAY ”—that is sufficient reason 


for the sale at such a low price. 

Men as well as women seem to be allowed the dissipation 
of “bargains” in America. Here are some appeals to mas- 
culine vanity :— 


Y OUNG FELLOWS aged 16, 17, 18 or 19—you're the ones we want to interest 
in certain Spring ‘All-wool Suits. We tailored them—we stand behind 
every seam—our tailors’ expertness shows in the fit. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT BORDER FOR “THE REGAL SHOE,” BLISS AND CO., BOSTON. 



































“We stand behind every seam” is a happy 
idea. I have known Englishmen who at 
times have positively yearned to have their 


tailor equally handy ! 


Uncomfortable Looking 
is a mild phrase to apply to the man who wears 
an ill-fitting suit. 
HE LOOKS IT, HE FEELS IT, 
AND HIS FRIENDS NOTICE IT. 


All this can be avoided by having your clothes 
made by a reliable tailor. 
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WE keep people moving inward and goods moving 
outward by moving prices downward. 
Gathered together a goodly quantity of medium 
weight blue and black cheviot sack suits. 
Not the right weight for now, but just right for early 
fall. 
It’s your move. 


One store makes an alluring bid for 
patronage by announcing 
TYHERE will be a grand distribution of flowers at 

Saturday’s Sale of Manufacturers’ Stocks. ‘The 

Gladiolus, August’s reigning floral beauty, will be 
gratuitously distributed amongst the store’s patrons, 

Saturday, from 10 to 11 a.m., 2 to 3 p.m., and 5 to 
6 p.m., sprays of Gladiolus, fresh from the fields and in 
the perfection of bloom, a dress to the parlor or a grace 
to the Sunday table, here for the asking. 
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SLEEPING 24yrs 


LABOR 6rrs S3mtns 


DLAY 


Think of it—of these 70 years OVER ONE-THIRD IS SPENT IN BED! 








9% mens 


} EATING 
4 6rrs eh aliats 
' ILLNESS 
| ve S4mens 


WASTE 


2AY¥rs DAAths 


DRESSING 
2yYrs limMths 


[5 ves Omtns 


Why not be supremely comfortable every 


minute of these years? Thousands of users (see our book) testify that 


THE OSTERMOOR PATENT 


is a long stride in advance. First came corn husks; 


Elastic Felt. There will be no fifth, for ours is perfection. 


ELASTIC FELT MATTRESS 


second came feathers; third came hair; fourth is Patent 


The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress is sold on 80 Nicurs’ Free Trrav, under the written guarantee 
that it is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made. We Know that we 
make the best mattress in the world, but it is hard for us to coavinee you, individually, of it without a trial. 


Perhaps you don't need a mattress now. 





Don’t let that keep you from sending for our FREE book. 











A certain Mr. Single, a tailor, makes no 
secret of the fact that the family trumpeter 
is deceased. 


IN 
BROWN 


OCTOBER 


you'll suffer the sensations attri- 
butable to the melancholy season 
if your foresight hasn't warned 
you in time to trim your lamp by 


investing 


$15." 


or more ina Single suit. A Cheviot 
or some one of Single’s superbly 
exclusive selections of Foreign or 
Domestic Fabrics, cut to fit in true 
Single fashion as only Single, who 
is a tailor, succeeds in doing. 


One darkly suspects that the compiler of 
the next advertisement must have been 
studying Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 


THE same air that tints and flushes apple blossoms 
brings out bicyele riders. The serenity, the 
infinite promise of this weather! Ambrosial mornings, 
mellow afternoons, crisp evenings. No wonder that 
men and women who wheel are enjoying mid-May. 
Never a better time to advertise Bi-cycle Clothing. 





$5,000 PRIZE PUZZLE! 
“This picture represents Li Hung Chang at the 


original occupation of his pecple. Around him are four 
of his customers presumably after their washce-washee. 
Can you find them?” 

Part of an advertisement of the Household Guest Co., Chicago. 
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ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 

Are you confined to 
an occupation that 
promises nothing for 
the future? Do cir- 
cumstances prevent 
you improving your 
position? Thousands 
of others who were 
situated exactly as you 
are have succeeded by 
adopting the new 
system of education. 
THERE IS NO RISK— 
no uncertainty. You 
simply prepare your- 
self BY MAIL for a 
better position and 
higher pay, without 
loss of time or present 
salary. 


Wuy Nor CHAncre 
Your Occupation ? 





ys We will give you a 
complete course by 
mail in Electrical, Me- 
chanical or Steam 


i ee “Paz fe 
aQeeVRWAVE 
Engineering (station- 


ary, locomotive or marine), Telephony, Refrigeration, 





Architecture, Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation, 
Pattern Draughting, Surveying, Civil Engineering, 


Chemistry, and English Branches. The terms of pay- 
ment will suit anybody.—-TnHEe INTERNATIONAL Cor- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 840, Scranton, Pa. 


Some advertisers cultivate a more poetic 
attitude toward the public. 


LISTEN, HOME-SEEKERS AND INVESTORS, 
AND BE WISE!!! 
LEE from over-inflated trusts and heavily taxed 
stocks and secure a home at Slocum Park before it 
is too late. 

Embowered in fruit trees, sentineled by giant oaks of 
the primeval forest, bay-embosomed, emerald-fringed, 
kissed by refreshing breezes in Summer and the balmy 
breath of the Gulf Stream in Winter. On the north, the 
wood-crowned heights and mossy dells of Prospect Park. 
Here Emerson might have dwelt, and written : 


‘This is the place where God walks forth 

Upon the summer air ; 

The wind may blow in twenty ways, 
The day will still be fair. 

If from the North it still is warm; 
The South, it still is clear; 

The East, it smells like a clover farm ; 
The West, no thunder fear.” 


Here we offer 1,800 lots, ete., ete. 


True, Emerson might have written the 
above lines, but I do not think he did! 1] 
therefore advise all Home-seekers and In- 
vestors to take their “ Emersons” in their 
pockets when fleeing from those over-inflated 
trusts ; they can then investigate the vagaries 
of that particular breeze—and be wiser ! 

Nevertheless there is a vast field of oppor- 
tunity being neglected by our own estate 
agents. The mere suggestion of introducing 
the poets opens up delightful vistas. 
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For instance, one might announce — 


A DESIRABLE family residence — warranted jerry- 
3 built—in the salubrious neighbourhood of the 
Vauxhall Gas Works, and commanding (from top 
windows) a distant view of Kennington Oval. Here 
Omar Khayyam might have penned those exquisite 
lines : 
‘** The ball no question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But here and there, as strikes the player, goes.” 


There is no copyright in this suggestion of 
mine. I willingly present it to the general 
public, only too pleased to think I can be of 
that much use in my day and generation. 


One Insurance Company remarks :— 


“THE BOYHOOD OF THE YEAR” 


[5 what Tennyson calls Spring. In the Boyhood of 

life we do many things that count for much in 
later years. Not the least of these is to secure Life 
Insurance. 


We are all used to the newspaper fewilleton 
that concludes with an advertisement of 
somebody’s quack medicine; but I think 
the following introductory paragraph which 
I cut from a Syracuse newspaper will take 
some beating :— 


Your Honest Drink is not spirits ; 
they steal away the brain and sap the energy. 
Not beer, that makes you sleepy and slug- 


gish, to say the least. 


Not the seductive 


soda, for your soda-fountain is a sarcopha- 
gus, chaste and cold without, full of colic 


within. 


Not Croton Water surely, which 


comes down to us wriggling with impurities. 

Mountain spring water, filtered through 
its life-giving mineral sands, is about the pur- 
est thing that can pass the lips, and pure 
mountain-spring water (lithia) is the basis of 
the honest health-drink,Gosman’s Ginger-Ale. 


This bold advertisement has been considerably reduced in size, to bring it within the narrow limits of a Magazine page. 


Here is another auctioneer’s announce- 
ment :— 


\ JE will sell you a house that will please you 365 

days in the year—if you don’t need too much room 
—for about $3,000, half going to pay up the principal, 
other half taking care of interest, ete. In beautiful 
Ingleside, too, remember that. 

But come to the sale. We will meet you at MAIN 
ST. DEPOT, Flushing, with carriage ; show you grand 
old Flushing with its beautiful shade streets, fine 
residences and churches; will entertain you at luncheon 
and treat you royally 


Note how delightfully that first sentence 
saves itself by the after qualification—“ if you 


don’t need too much room ” ! 


IT’S INDISPUTABLE ! 


BECAUSE IT’S IN SYRACUSE AND CAN BE 
INVESTIGATED. 

T IKE all the statements which have preceded this, 

4 and all which will follow, the party interested is a 
citizen. Inacity of 90,000 people it is not as difficult to 
hide the doings of residents as it is in a country village. 
It is an easy matter to find No. 105 Sizer street, where 
Mrs. Sarah Usherwood lives. The reader has not to sit 
down after he peruses her statement which follows and 
wonder—as he would wonder were her case in Minne- 
apolis—if the facts can be credited. He has not to ask, 
Are they garbled? Are they genuine? The lady is 
right in our midst. Syracuse proof must convince. 
tead this: 

Mrs. Sarah Usherwood of No. 105 Sizer street says: 
‘*T was troubled with——” 


— 
- 


— 


One can picture what a troop of earnest 
seekers after truth would wait upon Mrs. 
Sarah Usherwood next day ; doubtless the 
door-bell at No. 105 Sizer Street gave out 
quite early in the morning. 

Here is another quiet chat on the subject 
of marvellous medicine cures : 


HE real rough rider is the man who rides the river 
with a twisting, squirming log for a saddle, on 
which he stands, balancing himself to its every motion. 
If his coolness fails or : 
his nerve gives way, 
disaster and death reach 
out for him. 
It’s the giving way of 
the “nerve” which 


























proves fatal to so many rs 

a man. Perhaps he is ie TT cals oe 
simply crossing the Fogg SR é l 
street, as he has done J ( ~ <ynot fo) 
ten thousand times. He \ A Wis 
hears a shout, stops, LA ASSy4 
hesitates, gets ‘* rattled” Nanette ty ae 
and is run over. When NL Aaw ci it 


a man finds that his 
memory plays him false 
often, when he starts 
off to get something and 
forgets what he went 
for, when he knows he 
has locked the front 
door and yet an irritating 
uncertainty compels him 
to get up and verify his 
knowledge, then that 
man is in danger at any 
minute when confronted 
by trifling danger. He 
is unnerved. 

This condition can be 
perfectly cured by the 
use of —— 


Da tbds<x4 aya} 
Bireaiviast /fOOG:| 


PEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN| 

















I have only space 
for a few more 
samples from my 
“cutting” drawer— 
WHEN NOAH BUILT 

THE ARK 
URNITURE — must 
have existed, but i Ppa 
of what a_ primitive 
type! | 

Our reproductions of 

antiques do not hark | 
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A GREAT BATTERY OF MAGNETIC PRICES. 

«¢ TNCIDENTS ought not to govern policy but policy 

incidents,” and Napoleon knew, if any man did. 
The unexampled offers of this store to-morrow (and for 
the whole week, in fact) mark a very important incident, 
it is true, but an incident that is produced by the regular 
working policy of the store. The summer months 
might be dull, did we not make them busy, very in- 
teresting and profitable for you by better prices than 
almost any time in the year. There are several reasons 
why it pays us at this time to sacrifice profits. _Manu- 
facturers whose employees would be otherwise idle are 
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back as far as Noah, but 
we show faithful copies 
of pieces characteristic 
of the medieval and 
succeeding ages. 

One’s home should be 
like that described by Longfellow, where ‘‘ the parlor 
walls, the chamber floors, the stairways and corridors— 
each smiles a welcome.” Our floors teem with ideas in 
furniture. 


How to Test Plumbing. 
1. By Headache, sore throat, etc. 
2. By Sanitary inspection (this is 
the cheapest method). 
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Food 
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BUT THE OVERCOAT | 


** PETTIJOHN'’S BREAKFAST FOOD” PROVIDES A WEALTH OF HUMOROUS POSTERS, 


willing to work without profit. We pass the goods 
over to you in the same way, thus making the summer 
days busy ones. So that not only does this give you 
many advantages, but it gives advantages to us and to 
the employees of many a factory. 

To-morrow particularly is this fact emphasized. 
The store will be a great powerful battery, because 
every article in it is priced at magnetic figures. 
The goods themselves speak their own sincerity ; 
they are real, they are detective, they are their 
own verdict. And these lines are but hints of the 
unusually beneficial offers we have in readiness and 
awaiting you. 
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A BELATED CARLOAD OF FURNITURE 
JUST ARRIVED ADDS FRESH INTEREST TO 
OUR AUGUST TRADE SALE. 


NV ONDAY morning there arrived from Grand Rapids 

acarload of Furniture, which should have been 
here for our Opening Day. We were greatly dis- 
appointed over its non-appearance, for it represented 
some of the choicest articles purchased for the sale ; 
but it has all turned out for the best after all. 

The interest has been intense and the selling beyond 
all calculations even with the stock already shown, and 
now here are these most attractive items to add zest to 
the remainder of the sale. There’s brief mention below, 
just to show you the savings you may pocket. 

* * * * 
ANNIVERSARY SALE OF CHINA, BRIC-A-BRAC, 
CUT GLASS, «ce. 


BRVERY one remembers the great sale of China, Cut 
4 Glass and Art Pottery we had a year ago on the 
opening of our Cut Glass and Brie-a-brac Salon. The 
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prices that were given then were too much out of the 
ordinary to be forgotten. But we knew such an event 
would be treasured up and recalled ; hence we've made 
preparations to do still better for you at this anniversary 
sale and will give you qualities and prices exceeding 
anything ever attempted before, and that means, in 
many cases, goods at less than manufacturers’ prices, 
The very thing you want may not be mentioned, but is 
more than likely here, so that you can’t very well over- 
look a sale of such magnitude and opportunity without 
sacrificing your very best interests. 
* * * * 


From the following advertisement it is 
evident that the pianoforte is as much an 
instrument of torture in that enlightened 
land across the waves as it is in our own 
benighted island. Indeed, I think we have 
an advantage in this respect, for I have 
been given to understand that when “ hours 
of adversity” opportunely 
intervene, the piano man is 
the first in the field, should 
it chance that his desirable 
property has been taken on the 
99 years lease” system. But 
where a piano is paid for in 
“ vreenbacks,” instead of in 
pounds, things are differently 
arranged. 


[T's easier than you think to become 

the proud possessor of a fine piano. 
A few dollars, and a little more now 
and then as you can easily spare the 
money, makes you the owner of this 
desirable property. 

We arrange the payments to best 
suit your convenience and income. If 
hours of adversity come, we cheerfully 
extend the payments till brighter days 
appear. Ask us about the terms ; see 
how easy it is to own a STEINWAY 
or KRAKAUER. 

* * * 

This is how a_ furniture 
dealer advertises his carpets. 
Without any preamble he 
begins— 


THE HERITAGE OF TIME IS 
THEIRS. 
[NX times even as far distant as when 
the light of history fades into the 
twilight of oblivion, the Eastern 
weavers were engaged in deftly 
fashioning some of the magnificent 
Oriental antiques now in our rug 
department. 
Myths of mystery and legends of 
ancient lore are cunningly 
incorporated in the fabric 
of strength and the ur- 
fading colours the skilful 
rug artisan knew so well 
how to-handle and com- 
bine. The quiet charm 
of these ‘‘ pastels of the 
past” and their almost 
sensuous beauty renders 
them incomparable 
among artistic __ floor 
coverings. 
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THE GREAT FOUNTAIN, 
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SIEGEL-COOPER STORE. 


This fountain cost £3,000, and is in the centre of a grand promenade, 400 feet long and 25 feet wide, which is open to the 
general public. 


Surely the following is sufficiently seductive 
to touch the heart of any mother !— 


G UPPOSE your 8 year old boy wanted riding 
breeches—wanted them in a hurry—would you 


remember that what you can’t get elsewhere you can 
always get here? Those little Eton or Tuxedo suits, 
the kind of suit wanted at a moment's notice for 
Willie’s party to-night or dancing-school to-morrow, 
are here in plenty for boys as young as 6. And 
everything that goes with them. Throw-your-coat-wide- 
open waistcoats for boys as small as 11. Price may 
not tempt, but waistcoats will. 


* * * * 


Naturally the “ Dewey Celebration ” was 
made the most of by all sorts and conditions 
of advertisers, and the newspapers that 
week were swamped by notices such as the 
following 


OF COURSE, YOU’RE GOING TO SEE DEWEY ? 


WE all are, and the store will be closed all day on 
; Friday. But it’s apt to be cool waiting around 
in New York—you'll need Fall (Anglice: Autumn) 
clothes ; you'll want to show the folks that Newark is 
up-to-date in stvles. So we'll keep open till 10 o’clock 
on Thursday night and give you a show to get what 
you want with little or nothing paid down, 





OPEN UNTIL 9 P.M. TO-NIGHT 
T? sive everybody a chance to fix up for the Dewey 
celebrations, and make the trip to New York in 
comfort and style. 

To-morrow we'll be closed all day, giving customers 
and clerks alike the opportunity of taking part in the 
welcome to the Admiral, 

* * * * 


The advertisements of the “Bee Hive” 
Store, Newark, N. J., are always pithy. 


KEEP TRACK DAY BY DAY! 
port miss one day! Follow up the Bee Hive 
Bargain Reading. We try to help you, but you 
must help yourselves ! 
* * * * 

A UTUMN takes the centre of the stage. ‘‘ To be or 
= not to be—that is the question.” Autumn voices 
her opening prologue again across the flashing footlights 
of the most brilliant Fashion Pageant Bee Hive history 
ever staged. Haste! Haste! Belated ones! Witness 
the closing scenes which crown Newark’s Premier 

Public Presentation of the ‘‘ Prevailing Modes.” 

* & * * 

VIVE Hunprep Coat Cnances.—Two of New 
York’s crack coat makers bit at a bargain offer for 
these choice Fall Weight Coats. The way we bought 
allows you to buy at just about half proper prices. We 
never before invited you to such a grand autumn 
gathering of Boys’ Clothing. A hundred-hundred 
nobby novelties. The smallest of the small fellows, 
the biggest of the big ones, all properly provided for. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE AT HALF 
PRICE. 

HUNDRED odd bits, that’s all—but they are a 

“+ manufacturer's oddlings, hence, new and bright— 

such pieces as fit in with almost any diversified scheme 

of furnishing. Mostly covered in silk damask ; some 

of the frames are real mahogany; some imitation— 

no guess work—the tags and the salesmen tell the 
truth. 

* * 
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BUY SHIRTS NOW. 


MEN AND BOYS: 


()VER 7,000 white shirts will be placed on sale 

to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock at 25c. each. 
Every shirt is made in proper style and well made, 
There will be no extended explanation of the ‘ Why 
and Wherefore.” Perhaps you won’t care to know any 
more than the mere fact that there is a large number of 
shirts here, many dozens of which are regular $1.50 
quality, and none of which is less than a fair 60c. value, 


* * * ¥ 





_ Refrigerators at Thawed-Out Prices. 
Cheaper Than Ever. 


WOMEN’S SUITS—BEST EFFORTS. 
\ HERE will improvement cease ? Certainly nowhere 

on this side of the limit of our ability to push 
it, but it is a difficult thing to believe that the designers 
and manufacturers can do much better than they have 
done for us this season. Of course it’s a common 
weakness of the Present to consider itself perfection, 
and our experience in costume getting and selling 
should make us wary of ne plus ultra statements. For 
we are selling to-day better suits and jackets for $10 
than our best $20 garments of five years ago. But we 
are five years nearer perfection. 

Look over the $10 tailor-made suits here, and give us 
your own opinion. They are made of really good 
materials —stanch, handsome, reliable. They are 
made in as accurate a style-mould as any $50 suit. 
They are finished with precision, delicacy and painstaking 
sare. Look over the other lines also. 


N our woollen fabrics we force our agents to secure 
everything that is good and desirable—in trimmings 

we try to give your fancies absolutely unlimited scope. 
In a smaller stock you might have to take what you 
can get; our ambition is to be able to show instantly 
exactly ‘‘ what you want.” i 


And so one could go 
on ad infinitum. Even 
the personal advertise- 
ments have often an 
atmosphere of novelty 
in their wording that is 
almost humorous to the 
unaccustomed English 
eye. I remember being 
much interested the first 
time I saw a_ shop 
announcing “ Notions ” 
within. 

The following are 
bona fide advertisements 
recently cut from a New 
York paper :— 


PPROTESTANT COOK 


wanted to go to Mass. 
Wages $40. 


Apply to, ete. 





WHY IS THIS BABY LIKE married. 
THE SHAWKNIT STOCKING? 





This seems a trifle inconsistent till one 
realises that Mass. is the accepted abbrevia- 
tion for the State of Massachusetts. 


Here are a few more American “ needs °— 


(GIRLS wanted to baste on overcoats. 
* * - * 


GIRLS required on paper boxes. 
* * * * 


7OUNG MISS who can run sewing machine, make 
herself useful, workroom. 


* * * * 


EXPERI ENCED FORELADY and operator on waists 
required. 

“ Waists,” be it known, are blouses; 
therefore this is not so fearsome as it sounds. 

In conclusion, I quote a specimen of a 
“way-back out West” marriage notice that 
recently appeared in a Kansas paper— 

M's DELLA HILL is 
: Her husband 
is a travelling man of consider- 
able means, and she does not 
have to labor, not even to 
make her own bed. Her 
husband is some years older 
than she is and weighs 256 
pounds, 

His name was evi- 
dently a matter of no 
importance ! 

In a future article we 
hope to touch on some 
of the ingenious and 
startling devices for 
advertisements in public 
places that have been 
resorted to in this, the 
land of smartest business 
men that the world has 


Because it’s FAST COLOR. ever known. 
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By ROBERT BARR.* 
No. II.—A CITY OF FEAR. 


i 
SS we: Ra 


Tilustrated by H. M. Paget. 


HE Countess Beatrix von Schonburg 
warmly welcomed her lost son and 
her newly found daughter. The 

belief of Beatrix in Wilhelm’s ultimate 
return had never wavered during all the 
long years of his absence, and although she 
had to translate her dream of the child of 
four into a reality that included a stalwart 
young man of twenty-one, the readjustment 
was speedily accomplished. Before a week 
had passed it seemed to her delighted heart 
that the boy had never left the castle. The 
Countess had liked Elsa from the first 
moment when she saw her, ragged, unkempt, 
and forlorn, among the lowering, suspicious 
men-at-arms in the courtyard, and now that 
she knew the dangers and the privations the 
girl had braved for the sake of Wilhelm, the 
affectionate heart of Beatrix found ample 
room for the motherless Elsa. 

With the Count the process of mental 
reconstruction was slower, not only on 
account of his former conviction that his 
son was dead, but also because of the deep 
distrust in which he held the Outlaw. He 
said little, as was his custom, but often sat 
with brooding brows, intently regarding his 
son, gloomy doubt casting a shadow over his 
stern countenance. Might not this be a 
well-laid plot on the part of the Outlaw to 
make revenge complete by placing a Von 
Weithoff in the halls of Schonburg as 


* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Barr, in the United 
States of America. 


master of that ancient stronghold ? The 
circumstances in which identity was dis- 
closed, although sufficient to convince 
everyone else in the castle, appeared at times 
to the Count but the stronger evidence of 
the Outlaw’s craft and subtlety. If the 
young man were actually the son of Von 
Weithoff, then undoubtedly the Outlaw had 
run great risk of having him hanged forth- 
with; but, on the other hand, the prize to be 
gained, comprising as it did two notable 
castles and two wide domains, was a stake 
worth playing high for, and a stake which 
appealed strongly to a houseless, landless 
man, with not even a name worth leaving to 
his son. Thus, while the Countess lavished 
her affection on young Wilhelm, noticing 
nothing of her husband’s distraction in this 
excessive happiness, Count Herbert sat alone 
in the lofty Knight’s Hall, his elbows 
resting on the table before him, his head 
buried in his hands, ruminating on the 
strange transformation that had taken place, 
endeavouring to weigh the evidence pro and 
con with the impartial mind of an outsider, 
becoming the more bewildered the deeper he 
penetrated into the mystery. 

It was in this despondent attitude that 
Elsa found him a few days after the leap 
from the wall that had caused her return to 
Schonburg, a willing captive. The Count 
did not look up when she entered, and the 
girl stood for a few moments in silence near 
him. At last she spoke in a low voice, 
hesitating slightly, nevertheless going with 
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incisive directness into the very heart of the 
problem that baffled Count Herbert. 

“My lord, you do not believe that 
Wilhelm is indeed your son.” 

The master of Schonburg raised his head 
slowly and looked searchingly into the frank 
face of the girl, gloomy distrust reflected 
from his own countenance. 

“ Were you sent by your uncle to allay my 
suspicion ? ” 

“No, my lord. I thought that, a hint of 
the truth being given, Nature would come 
to the assistance of mutual recognition. 
Such has been the case between my lady and 
her son, but I see that you are still un- 
convinced.” 

“For my sins, I know something of the 
wickedness of this world, a knowledge from 
which her purity has protected the Countess. 
You believe that Wilhelm is my son ?’ 

“T have never said 
so, my lord.” 

* What you did say 
was that you had 
taken an oath. You 
are too young and 
doubtless too inno- 
cent to be a party to 
any plot, but you may 
have been the tool of 
an unscrupulous man, 
who knew the oath 
would be broken when 
the strain of a strong 
affection was brought 
to bear upon it.” 

“Yet, my lord, I 
keptimy oath, although 
I saw my—my 

The girl hesitated 
and blushed, but 
finally spoke up 
bravely — 

“JT saw my lover 
led to his destruction. 
If Wilhelm is my 
cousin, then did his father take a desperate 
chance in trusting first to my escape from 
the camp, and second to my perjury. You 
endow him with more than human foresight, 
my lord.” 

“He builded on your love for Wilhelm, 
which he had seen growing under his eve 
before either you or the lad had suspicion of 
its existence. I know the man, and he is a 
match for Satan, his master.” 

“But Satan has been discomfited ere now 
by the angels of light, and even by holy 
men, if legend tells truly. I have little 
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***My lord, you do not believe that Wilhelm is your son.’ 





knowledge of the world, as you have 
said, but the case appears to me one of 
the simplest. If my uncle wished the 
bitterest revenge on you, what could be 
more terrible than cause you to be the 
executioner of yourownson? The vengeance, 
however, to be complete, depends on_ his 
being able to place before you incontrovertible 
proof that you were the father of the victim. 
Send, therefore, a messenger to him, one 
from Gudenfels, who knows nothing of what 
has happened in this castle of Schonburg, 
and who is therefore unable to disclose, even 
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” 


if forced to confess, that Wilhelm is alive. 
Let the messenger inform my uncle that his 
son is no more, which is true enough, and 
then await the Outlaw’s reply. And mean- 
while let me venture to warn you, my lord, 
that it would be well to conceal your 
disbelief from Wilhelm, for he is high- 
spirited, and if he gets but an inkling that 
you distrust him he will depart ; for not 
all your possessions will hold your son if he 
once learns that you doubt him, so you are 
like to find yourself childless again if your 
present mood masters you much longer.” 





























The Count drew a deep sigh, then roused 
himself and seemed to shake off the influence 
that enchained him. 

“Thank you, my girl,” he cried, with 
something of the old ring in his voice. “ I 
shall do as you advise, and if this embassy 
results as you say, you will ever find your 
staunchest friend in me.” 

He held out his hand to Elsa, and 
departed to his other castle of Gudenfels, on 
the opposite side of the Rhine. From 
thence he sent a messenger who had no 
knowledge of what was happening in 
Schonburg. 

When at last the messenger returned from 
the Outlaw’s camp he brought with him a 
wailing woman and grim tidings that he 
feared to deliver. Thrice his Lordship 
demanded his account, the last time with 
such sternness that the messenger quailed 
before him. 

“My lord,” he stammered at last, “a 
frightful thing has taken place—would that 
I had died before it was told to me! The 
young man your Lordship hanged was no 
other than-——” 

“Well, why do you pause? You were 
going to say he was my own son. What 
proof does the Outlaw offer that such was 
indeed the case ?” 

“Alas! my lord, the proof seems clear 
enough. Here with me is young Lord 
Wilhelm’s nurse, whose first neglect led to 
his abduction, and who fled to the forest 
after him and was never found. She 
followed him to the Outlaw’s camp, and was 
there kept prisoner by him until she was at 
last given charge of the lad, under oath that 
she would teach him to forget who he was, 
the fierce Outlaw threatening death to both 
woman and child were his orders disobeyed. 
She has come willingly with me, hoping to 
suffer death now that one she loved more 
than son has died through her first fault.” 

Then, to the amazement of the pallid 
messenger, the Count laughed aloud and 
called for Wilhelm, who, when he was 
brought, clasped the trembling old woman 
in his arms, overjoyed to see her again and 
eager to learn news of the camp. How 
was the stout Gottlieb ? Had the messenger 
seen Captain Heinrich ? And so on. 

“Tndeed, my young lord,” answered the 
overjoyed woman, “ there was such turmoil 
in the camp that I was glad to be quit of it 
with unbroken bones. When the Outlaw 
proclaimed that you were hanged there was 
instant rebellion among his followers, who 
thought that your capture was merely a 
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trick to be speedily amended, being intended 
to form a laughing matter to your dis- 
comfiture when you returned. They swore 
they would have torn down Schonburg with 
their bare hands rather than have left you 
in jeopardy, had they known their retreat 
imperilled your life.” 

“'The brave lads!” cried the young man 
in a glow of enthusiasm ; “and here have I 
been maligning them for cowards! What 
was the outcome ? ” 

“That I do.not know, my lord, being 
glad to escape from the ruffians with un- 
fractured head.” 

The result of the embassy was speedily 
apparent at Schonburg. Two days later, in 
the early morning, the custodians at the gate 
were startled by the shrill Outlaw yell, which 
had on so many occasions carried terror with 
it into the hearts of Rhine strongholds. 

“Come out, Hangman of Schonburg!” 
they shouted ; “come out, murderer of a 
defenceless prisoner. Come out, before we 
drag you forth, for the rope is waiting for 
your neck and the gallows-tree is waiting for 
the rope.” 

Count Herbert was first on the battle- 
ments, and curtly he commanded his men 
not to launch bolt at the invaders, knowing 
the outlaws mistakenly supposed him to be 
the executioner of their former comrade. A 
moment later young Wilhelm himself ap- 
peared on the wall above the gate, and, 
lifting his arms above his head, raised a 
great shout of joy at seeing there collected 
his old companions, calling this one or that 
by name as he recognised them among the 
seething, excited throng. There was an 
instant’s cessation of the clamour, then the 
outlaws sent forth a cheer that echoed from 
all the hills around. They brandished their 
weapons aloft, and cheered again and again, 
the garrison of the castle, now bristling 
along the battlements, joining in the tumult 
with strident voices. Gottlieb advanced 
some distance toward the gate, and holding 
up his hand for silence addressed Wilhelm. 

“Young master,” he cried, “we have 
deposed Von Weithoff, and would have 
hanged him, but that he escaped during the 
night, fled to Mayence and besought pro- 
tection of the Archbishop. If you will be 
our leader we will sack Mayence and hang 
the Archbishop from his own cathedral 
tower.” , 

“That can I hardly do, Gottlieb, as a 
messenger has been sent to the Archbishop 
asking him to come to Schonburg and marry 
Elsa to me. He might take our invasion as 
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an unfriendly act and refuse to perform the 
ceremony.” 

Gottlieb scratched his head as one in 
perplexity, seeing before him a question of 
etiquette that he found difficult to solve. 
At last he said-— 

“What need of Archbishop? You and 
Elsa have been brought up among us, there- 
fore confer honour on our free company by 
being married by our own monk, who has 
tied many a knot tight enough to hold the 
most wayward of our band. The aisles of 
the mighty oaks are more ‘grand than the 
cathedral at Mayence or the great hall of 
Schonburg.” 

“Indeed I am agreed, if Elsa is willing. 
We will be married first in the forest and 
then by the Archbishop in the great hall of 
Schonburg.” 

“In such case there will be delay, for, 
now that I bethink me, his Lordship of 
Mayence has taken himself to Frankfort, 
where he is to meet the Archbishops of 
Treves and Cologne, who will presently 
journey to the capital. We were thinking 
of falling upon his reverence of Cologne as 
he passed up the river, unless he comes with 
an escort too numerous for us, which, alas ! 
is most likely, so suspicious has the world 
grown.” 

“You will be wise not to meddle with the 
princes of the Church, be their escorts large 
or small.” 

“Then, Master Wilhelm, be our leader, 
for we are likely to get into trouble unless 
a man of quality is at our head.” 

Wilhelm breathed a deep sigh and glanced 
sideways at his father, who stood some 
distance off, leaning on his two-handed 
sword, a silent spectator of the meeting. 

“The free life of the forest is no more 
for me, Gottlieb. My duty is here in the 
castle of my forefathers, much though I 
grieve to part with you.” 

This decision seemed to have a depressing 
effect on the outlaws within hearing. 
Gottlieb retired, and the band consulted 
together for a time, then their spokesman 
again advanced. 

“Some while since,” he began, in dolorous 
tone, “we appealed to the Emperor to 
pardon us, promising in such case to quit 
our life of outlawry and take honest service 
with those nobles who needed stout blades ; 
but his Majesty sent reply that if we came 
unarmed to the capital and tendered 
submission, he would be graciously pleased 
to hang a round dozen of us to be selected 
by him, scourge the rest through the streets 
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of Frankfort, and so bestow his clemency 
on such as survived. This imperial tender 
we did not accept, as there was some 
uncertainty regarding whose neck should 
feel the rope and whose back the scourge. 
While all were willing to admit that more 
than a dozen of us sorely needed hanging, 
yet each man seemed loth to claim precedence 
over his neighbour in wickedness, and 
desired, in some sort, a voice in the selection 
of the victims. But if you will accept our 
following, Master Wilhelm, we will repair 
at once to Frankfort and make submission 
to his Majesty the Emperor. The remnant, 
being well scourged, will then return to 
Schonburg to place themselves under your 
command.” 

“ Are you willing, then, to hang for me, 
Gottlieb ? ” 

“JT hanker not after the hanging, but if 
hang we must, there is no man I would 
rather hang for than Wilhelm, formerly of 
the forest, but now, alas! of Schonburg. 
And so say they all without dissent, therefore 
the unanimity must needs include the eleven 
other danglers.” 

“Then draw nigh, all of you, to the walls 
and hear my decision.” 

Gottlieb, waving his arms, hailed the 
outlaws trooping to the walls, and, his 
upraised hand bringing silence, Wilhelm 
spoke— 

“Such sacrifice as you propose I cannot 
accept, yet I dearly wish to lead a band of 
men like you. Elsa and I shall be married 
by our ancient woodland father in the forest, 
and then by the Abbot of St. Werner in the 
hall of Schonburg. We will make our 
wedding journey to Frankfort, and you shall 
be our escort and our protectors.” 

There was for some moments such cheering 
at this that the young man was compelled to 
pause in his address, and then, as the outcry 
was again and again renewed, he looked 
about for the cause, and saw that Elsa and 
his mother had taken places on the balcony 
which overlooked the animated scene. The 
beautiful girl had been recognised by the 
rebels, and she waved her hand in response 
to their shouting. 

“We will part company,” resumed Wilhelm, 
“as near Frankfort as it is safe for you to 
go, and my wife and I, accompanied by a 
score of men from this castle, will enter the 
capital. I will beg your complete pardon 
from his Majesty, and if at first it is refused 
I think Elsa will have better success with 
the Empress, who may incline her imperial 
husband towards clemency. All this J 
























promise, providing I receive the consent and 
support of my father, and I am not likely to 
be refused, for he already knows the per- 
suasive power of my dear betrothed when 
she pleads for mercy.” 

“ My consent and support I most willingly 
bestow,” said the Count, with a fervour that 
left no doubt of his sincerity. 

The double marriage was duly solemnised, 
and Wilhelm, with his newly made wife, com- 
pleted their journey to Frankfort, escorted 
until almost within sight of the capital by 
five hundred and twenty men, but they 
entered the gates of the city accompanied 
by only the score of Schonburg men, the 
remaining five hundred concealing them- 
selves in the rough country, as they well 
knew how to do. 

Neither Wilhelm nor Elsa had ever seen a 
large city before, and silence fell upon them 
as they approached the western gate, for 
they were coming upon a world strange to 
them, and Wilhelm felt an unaccustomed 
elation stir within his breast, as if he were 
on the edge of some adventure that might 
have an important bearing on his future. 
Instead of passing peaceably through the 
gate, as he had expected, the cavalcade was 
halted after the two had ridden under the 
gloomy stone archway, and the portcullis 
was dropped with a sudden clang, shutting 
out the twenty riders who followed. One of 
several officers who sat on a stone bench 
that fronted the guard-house within the 
walls rose and came forward. 

“What is your name and quality?” he 
demanded gruffly. 

“T am Wilhelm, son of Count von 
Schonburg.” 

“What is your business here in Frank- 
fort ?” 

“My business relates to the Emperor, and 
is not to be delivered to the first underling 
who has the impudence to make inquiry,” 
replied Wilhelm in a haughty tone, which 
could scarcely be regarded, in the circum- 
stances, as diplomatic. 

Nevertheless, the answer did not seem to 
be resented, but rather appeared to have a 
subduing effect on the questioner, who 
turned, as if for further instruction, to 
another officer, evidently his superior in 
rank. The latter now rose, came forward, 
doffing his cap, and said— 

“T understand your answer better than 
he to whom it was given, my lord.” 

“T am glad there is one man of sense at a 
gate of the capital,” said Wilhelm, with no 
relaxation of his dignity, but nevertheless 
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bewildered at the turn the talk had taken, 
seeing there was something underneath all 
this which he did not comprehend, yet 
resolved to carry matters with a high hand 
until greater clearness came to the situation. 

** Will you order the portcullis to be raised 
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and permit my men to follow me 

“They are but temporarily detained until 
we decide where to quarter them, my lord. 
You know,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“the necessity for caution. Are you for 
the Archbishop of Treves, of Cologne, or of 
Mayence ? ” 

“T am from the district of Mayence, of 
course.” 

“ And are you for the Archbishop ? ” 

“For the Archbishop, certainly. He would 
have honoured me by performing our 
marriage ceremony had he not been called 
by important affairs of state to the capital, 
as you may easily learn by asking him, now 
that he is within these walls.” 

The officer bowed low with obsequiousness 
and said.— 

“Your reply is more than sufficient, my 
lord, and I trust you will pardon the delay 
we have caused you. The men of Mayence 
are quartered in the Leinwandhaus, where 
room will doubtless be made for your 
followers.” 

“Tt is not necessary for me to draw upon 
the hospitality of the good Archbishop, as I 
lodge in my father’s town house near the 
palace, and there is room within for the 
small escort I bring.” 

Again the officer bowed to the ground, 
and, the portcullis being by this time raised, 
the twenty horsemen came clattering under 
the archway; and thus, without further 
molestation, they arrived at the house of the 
Count von Schonburg. 

“ Elsa,” said Wilhelm, when they were 
alone in their room, “there is something 
wrong in this city. Men look with fear one 
upon another, and pass on hurriedly, as if to 
avoid question. Others stand in groups at 
the street corners and speak in whispers, 
glancing furtively over their shoulders.” 

* Perhaps that is the custom in cities,” 
replied Elsa. 

“T doubt it. I have heard that townsmen 
are eager for traffic, inviting all comers to 
buy ; but here most of the shops are barred, 
and no customers are solicited. They seem 
to me like people under a cloud of fear. 
What can it be?” 

“We are more used to the forest path 
than to city streets, Wilhelm. They will all 
become familiar to us in a day or two, yet I 
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feel as if I could not get a full breath in 
these narrow streets, and I long for the trees 
already ; but perhaps content will come with 
waiting.” 

“°Tis deeper than that. There is some- 
thing ominous in the air. Noted you not 
the questioning at the gate and its purport ? 
They asked me if I favoured Treves, or 
Cologne, or Mayence, but none inquired if I 
stood loyal to the Emperor, yet I was 
entering his capital city of Frankfort.” 

“Perhaps you will learn all from the 
Emperor when you see him,” ventured Elsa. 

* Perhaps,” said Wilhelm. 

The chamberlain of the Von Schonburg 
household, who had supervised the arrange- 
ments for the reception of the young couple, 
waited upon his master in the evening and 
informed him that the Emperor would not 
be visible for some days to come. 

“* He has gone into retreat in the cloisters 
attached to the cathedral, and it is the 
imperial will that none disturb him on 
worldly affairs. Each day, at the hour when 
the court assembles at the palace, the 
Emperor hears exhortation from the pious 
fathers in the Walilkapelle of the cathedral 
the chapel in which emperors are elected 
these exhortations pertaining to the ruling 
of the land, which his Majesty desires to 
govern justly and well.” 

“An excellent intention,” commented the 
young man, with suspicion of impatience in 
his tone; “but, meanwhile, how are the 
temporal affairs of the country conducted ? ” 

“The Empress Brunhilda is for the 
moment the actual head of the state. 
Whatever act of the ministers receives her 
approval is sent by a monk to the Emperor, 
who signs any document so submitted to 
him.” 

“Were her Majesty an ambitious woman 
such transference of power might prove 
dangerous.” 

“She is an ambitious woman, but devoted 
to her husband, who, it perhaps may be 
whispered, is more monk than king,” replied 
the chamberlain under his breath. ‘“ Her 
Majesty has heard of your Lordship’s romantic 
adventures, and has been graciously pleased 
to command that you and her Ladyship, your 
wife, be presented to her to-morrow in 
presence of the court.” 

“This is a command which it will be a 
delight to obey. But tell me, what is wrong 
in this great town? ‘There is a sinister 
feeling in the air ; uneasiness is abroad, or | 
am no judge of my fellow-creatures.” 
“Indeed, my lord, you have most accu- 
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the gravest apprehension. The Archbishop 
of Mayence, who but a short time since 
crowned the Emperor at the great altar of 
the cathedral, is here with a thousand men 
at his back. The Count Palatine of the 
Rhine is also within these walls with a lesser 
entourage. It is rumoured that his haughty 
Lordship, the Archbishop of Treves, will 
reach Frankfort to-morrow, to be speedily 
followed by that eminent Prince of the 
Church, the Archbishop of Cologne. Thus 
there will be gathered in the capital four 
Electors, a majority of the College, a con- 
junction that has not occurred for centuries, 
except on the death of an emperor, necessi- 
tating the nomination and election of his 
successor.” 

“But as the Emperor lives, and there is 
no need of choosing another, wherein lies 
the danger ? ” 

“The danger lies in the fact that the 
College has the power to depose as well as to 
elect.” 

“Ah! 
depose ? ” 

“No. reves is much too crafty for any 
straightforward statement of policy. He is 
the brains of the combination, and has put 
forward Mayence and the Count Palatine as 
the moving spirits, although it is well known 
that the former is but his tool, and the 
latter is moved by ambition to have his 
imbecile son selected Emperor.” 

“Even if the worst befall, it seems but 
the substitution of a weak-minded man 
for one who neglects the affairs of state, 
although I should think the princes of the 
Church would prefer a monarch who is so 
much under the influence of the monks.” 

“The trouble is deeper than my imperfect 
sketch of the situation would lead you to 
suppose, my lord. The Emperor periodically 
emerges from his retirement, promulgates 
some startling decree, unheeding the counsel 
of any adviser, then disappears again, no 
man knowing what is coming next. Of 
such a nature was his recent edict prohibit- 
ing the harrying of merchants going down 
the Rhine and the Moselle, which, however 
just in theory, is impracticable, for how are 
the nobles to reap revenue if such practices 
are made unlawful? This edict has offended 
all the magnates of both rivers, and the 
Archbishops, with the Count Palatine, claim 
that their prerogatives have been infringed, 
so they come to Frankfort ostensibly to 
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protest, while the Emperor in his cloister 
refuses to meet them. The other three 
Electors hold aloof, as the edict touches 
them not, but they form a minority which is 
powerless, even if friendly to the Emperor. 
Meanwhile his Majesty cannot be aroused to 
an appreciation of the crisis, but says calmly 
that if it is the Lord’s will he remain 
Emperor, Emperor he will remain.” 

“Then at its limit, chamberlain, all we 
have to expect is a peaceful deposition and 
election ?” 

“Not so, my lord. The merchants of 
Frankfort are fervently loyal to the Emperor, 
who, they say, is the first monarch to give 
forth a just law for their protection. At 
present the subtlety of Treves has nullified 
all combined action on their part, for he 
has given out that he comes merely to 
petition his overlord, which privilege is well 
within his right, and many citizens actually 
believe him ; but others see that a majority 
of the College will be within these walls 
before many days are past, and that the 
present Emperor may be legally deposed 
and another legally chosen. Then if the 
citizens object they are rebels, while at this 
moment, if they fight for the Emperor, they 
are patriots ; so you see the position is not 
without its perplexities, for the citizens well 
know that if they were to man the walls 
and keep out Treves and Cologne, the 
Emperor himself would most likely disclaim 
their interference, trusting as he does so 
entirely in Providence that. a short time 
since he actually disbanded the imperial 
troops, much to the delight of the Arch- 
bishops, who warmly commended his action. 
And now, my lord, if I may venture to 
tender advice unasked, I would strongly 
counsel you to quit Frankfort as soon as 
your business here is concluded, for I am 
certain that a change of government is 
intended. All will be done promptly, and 
the transaction will be consummated before 
the people are aware that such a step is 
about to be taken. The Electors will mect 
in the Wahlzimmer or election-room of the 
Romer and depose the Emperor ; then they 
will instantly select his successor, adjourn 
to the Wahlkapelle and elect him. The 
Palatine’s son is here with his father, and 
will be crowned at the high altar by the 
Archbishop of Mayence. The new Emperor 
will dine with the Electors in the Kaisersaal, 
and immediately after show himself on the 
balcony to the people assembled in the 
Romerberg below. Proclamation of his 


election will then be made, and all this need 


not occupy more than two hours. The 
Archbishop of Mayence already controls the 
city gates, which since the disbanding of the 
imperial troops have been unguarded, and 
none can get in or out of the city without 
that potentate’s permission. The men of 
Mayence are quartered in the centre of the 
town, the Count Palatine’s troops are near 
the gate. Treves and Cologne will doubtless 
command other positions, and thus between 
them they will control the city. Numerous 
as the merchants and their dependents are, 
they will have no chance against thedisciplined 
force of the Electors, and the streets of 
Frankfort are like to run with blood, for the 
nobles are but too eager to see a sharp check 
given to the rising pretensions of the 
mercantile classes, who, having heretofore 
led peaceful lives, will come out badly in 
combat, despite their numbers ; therefore I 
beg of you, my lord, to withdraw with her 
Ladyship before this hell’s cauldron is 
uncovered.” 

* Your advice is good, chamberlain, in so 
far as it concerns my wife, and I will beg of 
her to retire to Schonburg, although I doubt 
if she will obey; but, by the bones of St. 
Werner which floated against the current of 
the Rhine in this direction, if there must be 
a fray, I will be in the thick of it!” 

“Remember, my lord, that your house 
has always stood by the Archbishop of 
Mayence.” 

“Tt has stood by the Emperor as weil, 
chamberlain.” 

The Lady Klsa was amazed by the 
magnificence of the Emperor's court, when, 
accompanied by her husband, she walked 
the length of the great room to make 
obeisance before the throne. At first 
entrance she shrank timidly, closer to the 
side of Wilhelm, trembling at the ordeal of 
passing, simply costumed as she now felt 
herself to be, between two assemblages of 
haughty knights and high-born dames, 
resplendent in dress, with the proud bearing 
that pertained to their position in the 
Empire. Her breath came and went quickly, 
and she feared that all courage would desert 
her before she traversed the seemingly end- 
less lane, flanked by the nobility of Germany, 
which led to the royal presence. Wilhelm, 
unabashed, holding himself the equal of any 
there, was not to be cowed by patronising 
glance or scornful gaze. The thought 
flashed through his mind 

“How can the throne fall, surrounded as 
it is by so many supporters 7 

But when the approaching two saw the 
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Empress all remembrance of others faded the Empress stood before them like a 
Brunhilda was a woman — creature from another world. 

She stood alone upon Klsa was about to sink in lowly curtsy 
the dais which supported the vacant throne, before the queenly woman, when the Empress 
one hand resting upon its carven arm. A — came forward impetuously and kissed the- 
cloak of imperial ermine fell gracefully from girl on either cheek, taking her by the hand. 


from their minds. 


of superb stature. 


her shapely 
shoulders, and 
her slightly ele- 
vated p sition on 
the platform 
added height to 
her goddess-like 
tallness, giving 
her the appear- 
ance of towering 
above every other 
person in the 
room, man or 
woman. The 
excessive pallor 
of her complexion 
was emphasised 
by the raven 
blackness of her 
wealth of hair, 
and the sombre 
midnight of her 
eyes—eyes with 
slumbering — fire 
in them, qualified 
by a haunted 
look which 
veiled their 
burning — inten- 
sity. Her brow 
was too broad 
and her chin 
too firm for a 
painter’s ideal of 
beauty, her com- 
manding pres: 
ence giving the 
effect of majesty 
rather than of 
loveliness. Deep 
lines of care 
marred the 
marble of her 
forehead, and 
Wilhelm said to 
himself— 

“Here is a 


Woman going to her doom, knowing it, yet reply, and for some moments she gazed at 
determined to show no sign of fear and utter him searchingly in silence. 


no cry for mercy.” 


Every other woman there had eyes of * Your followers are the men of Schonburg 
varying shades of blue and grey, and hair — and Gudenfels, doubtless ? 
Tanging from brown to golden yellow ; thus “No, your Majesty. Those you mention 
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“Oh, wild bird of the 
forest,” she cried, “why have 
you left the pure air of the 
woods to beat your innocent 
wings in this atmosphere of 
deceit * And you, my young 
lord, what brings you to 
Frankfort in these trouble- 
some times? Have you an 
insufficiency of lands or of 
honours, that you come to 
ask augmentation of either?” 

“T come to ask nothing 
for myself, your Majesty.” 

* But to ask, nevertheless,” 
said Brunhilda, with a frown. 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“T hope I may live to see 
one man, like a 
knight of old, ap- 
proach the foot of 
the throne without 
a request on his 
lips. I thought 
you might prove 
an exception, but 
as it is not so, 
propound your 
question.” 

*“T came to ask 
if my sword, sup- 
plemented by the 
weapons of five 
hundred 
followers, 
can be of 
} service to 
\ your. Ma- 

pA jesty. 

The Em- 
p r@ 8 8 
seemed 
taken aback 
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acknowledge my father as their leader. My _ proffered by the Emperor under certain con- 
men were known as the Outlaws of the ditions that commended themselves to his 
Hundsruck, who have deposed Von Weithoff, imperial wisdom, and that the clemency so 
chosen me as their chief, and now desire to graciously tendered was contemptuously 





lead honest lives.” refused.” 
The dark eyes of the Empress blazed Ai this veiled opposition all the suspicion | 
again. in Brunhilda’s nature turned from Wilhelm r 
“T see, my lord, that you have quickly to the high official, and she spoke to him 
learned the courtier’s language. Under in the tones of one accustomed to prompt 


proffer of service you are really demanding — obedience. 

pardon for a band of marauders.” * Prepare an unconditional pardon, and 
Wilhelm met unflinchingly the angry look — send it immediately to the Emperor without 

of this imperious woman, and was so little a further comment, either to him or to me.” 

courtier that he allowed a frown to add The minister bowed low and retired. The 

sternness to his brow. Empress dismissed the court, detaining Elsa, 

“Your Majesty puts it harshly,” he said. and said to Wilhelm 


“T merely petition for a stroke of th» pen “Seek us half an hour later in the Red | 
which will add half a thousand loyal men to Room. Your wife I[ shall take with me, that 
the ranks of the Emperor's supporters.” I may learn from her own lips the adventures 


Brunhilda pondered on this, then suddenly — which led to your recognition as the heir of 
seemed to arrive at a decision. Calling one Schonburg, something of which I have 
of the ministers of state to her side, she said already heard. And as for your outlaws, 
peremptorily— send them word if you think they are 

“ Prepare a pardon for the Outlaws of the impatient to lead virtuous lives, which I take 
Hundsruck. Send the document at once to leave to doubt, that before another day passes 
the Emperor for signature, and then bring it — they need fear no penalty for past misdeed, 





to me in the Red Room.” providing their future conduct — escapes 

The minister replied with some hesitation—- censure.” 

“JT should have each man’s name to inscribe “They are one and all eager to retrieve 
on the roll, otherwise every scoundrel in the — themselves in your Majesty’s eyes !” 
Empire will claim protection under the “Promise not too much, my young lord, 
edict.” for they may be called upon to perform 

“T can give you every man’s name,” put sooner than they expect,” said Brunhilda, : 
in Wilhelm eagerly. with a significant glance at Wilhelm. 

“It is not necessary,” said the Empress. The young man left the imperial presence, 


“ Your Majesty perhaps forgets,” persisted overjoyed to know that his mission had been 
the minister, “ that pardon has already been — successful. 
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DR. OTTO 


By ASHLEY 


world, in the Badischer Schwarzwald 
of Germany, is Nordrach-Colonie. 

It stands 1,500 feet above the sea, at the 
head of a long valley, and is surrounded for 
the most part by hills thickly covered with 
pine trees, amongst’ which lie the loveliest 
and most romantic of walks. 

About nine years ago Dr. Walther took 


a rea, far away from the busy 
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WALTHER 





YONSUMPTION: 


AND HIS WORK. 


P. ABRATIAM. 


weather conditions are very much the same 
as in the North of England, save that the 
open country around is damper. Hence a 
restoration to health under such climatic 
conditions is infinitely to be preferred to 
that performed in a very dry atmosphere, 
as the patient is able to return home after 
undergoing the cure, without fear of a change 
of atmosphere again, provoking a return of 
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advantage of the natural suitability of the 
spot to found his sanatorium for the cure 
of consumption, although it is only recently 
that his name and marvellous successes have 
come before the British public to any great 
extent. 

Davos, St. Moritz, and other places long 
renowned as the resorts of consumptives, 
enjoy, as a rule, very dry atmospheres and an 
immunity from rain and fog, but here the 
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ANSTALT, 


the disease. The principal factors in the 
Nordrach system are— 

First: Fresh air; which has to be constantly 
inhaled from the moment the patient alights 
from the train at the station, ten miles away, 
till the time he rejoins it. This, combined 
with a judicious diet and healthy exercise, so 
strengthens the patient’s whole system, that 
he is enabled at last to throw off the bacilli 
and regain a normal condition of health, 
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Second: A liberal and special diet. An 
increased diet is quite indispensable and 
has doubtless much to do with the wonderful 
effects produced. As is well known, consump- 
tion is a wasting disease, and until the patient 
can be made to retain a good average weight 
he has little chance of recovery. 

To do this a heavier diet must be insisted 
upon, and the fact that the average gain per 


A BREAK IN THE FOREST—NORDRACHIT VALLEY, LOOKING SOUTH 


patient at Nordrach is 35 Ib., during the 
entire stay there, indicates the minute atten- 
tion that is paid to this part of the “ cure.” 

Third: Properly regulated rest and exercise. 

This is the last, but by no means the least, 
of the aids towards complete recovery. 

Dr. Walther says that more consumptives 
kill themselves by doing too much than in 
any other way. The rest and exercise are 
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regulated to a large extent by the tempera- 
ture, and as this, by resting in bed or on a 


couch, becomes normal, more and more 
exercise is given until the patient recovers 
entirely. The proper application of exercise 
not only helps towards a good state of health, 
but hardens and fits the patient to resist the 
injurious influences of everyday life when 
the time to leave the Sanatorium comes. By 
facing rain and becoming 
inured to all kinds of weather 
the patient is gradually 
enabled to accomplish this 
most desirable end. 

These are the only “medi- 
cines” used, even in the 
most severe cases, but they 
are in almost every instance 
successful. During a stay 
there of two and a_ half 
months, from December to 
February, I did not see a 
single case in which very 
great benefit was not re- 
ceived, and from thirty to 
forty patients were dis- 
charged, most of whom were 
quite cured. 

But despite the fact that 
these are the only remedies 
resorted to, they are by no 
means always agreeable, and 
were it not for the strong 
personality of Dr. Walther, 
and his unceasing vigilance 
and consummate skill and 
care, the number of cures 
would be comparatively 
small. In the prime of life, 
as strong physically as he is 
mentally, and with a will 
that acknowledges no defeat, 
he inspires confidence and 
obedience in his charges, 
and is withal one of the 


kindest hearted of men 
imaginable. 
The following incident, 


or accident, gives a good 
insight into his character, 
and the whole-heartedness with which he 
tends his patients. Some few months ago 
the Doctor was riding a particularly restive 
and fiery horse, when, in an unguarded 
moment, it threw him to the ground, breaking 
his collar-bone and a rib. This happened 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, but in 
spite of his injuries and the intense pain he 
was suffering he actually went round to see 
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all his fifty odd patients at twelve o'clock, 
as usual. 

There is little variety in the daily routine 
at Nordrach—one day being a fair sample of 
every other day. Possibly this lack of 
excitement is one of the most potent factors 
for good in the patient’s case. The following 
is a sample of the day’s proceedings. 

Breakfast is served at 8 a.m. in the 
speisesval—a long room, with one common 
table down the middle, reserved entirely 
for meals ; but before this the Doctor visits 
all patients and, according to the temperature 
of the body (not the weather !), tells them 
which walk to take ; while for those with a 


PATIENTS TAKING A TYPICAL NORDRACH WALK 
IN WINTER. 


ANOTHER WINTER STROLL. 


high temperature complete rest is the order 
given. 

Breakfast is a comparatively light meal, 
and is the only one at which the patient is 
unrestricted as to the amount he takes. It 
consists of rolls and butter, with cold meat, 
chicken, ham, tongue, sausage, or raw beef 
minced. At first the idea and sight of red, 
raw beef is to some very repulsive, but in 
time one gets quite to like it, and I have 
often seen it eaten when chicken and other 
delicacies were available. Breakfast is always 
finished at 8.45, and neither coffee nor tea 
can be obtained after 8.30. If one is not 
down by 8.30 everything is cleared away, and 
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the extra indulgence in bed results in no 
breakfast and a severe reprimand from the 
Doctor. This meal is seldom missed, how- 
ever, and during the whole of my _ stay 
there I never knew a patient guilty of an 
unauthcrised absence. 

Directly after breakfast the patients dis- 
perse on their different walks, those with 
a high temperature betaking themselves to 
their couches. The walks range from thirty 
yards to eight miles in length ; they are all 
uphiil at the start, and the longer ones run 
through the thick pine forests amid some of 
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DR, OTTO WALTHER, 


the most delightful scenery. The many fine 
natural sights, the pine trees, with the wood- 
men working amongst them, the waterfalls, 
little caves and marvellous views disclosed 
When a break occurs in the forest, all tend to 
dra one’s thoughts away from one’s disease 
and to elevate the mind, which is of so much 
importance when secking to restore health. 
The scene is lovely enough on a wet, cloudy 
day, with the mists wreathing all around, but 
in the winter, when all the trees hang thick 
with hoar-frost and snow, it is one of sur- 
passing loveliness. It may be stated here 
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that the pine trees do not, in Dr. Walther’s 
opinion, have any healing effect on the lungs, 
though undoubtedly their pleasant odour 
induces one to inhale the fresh air more 
deeply than might otherwise be the case. 

By 11.45 all the patients have to be back 
in their rooms, when the temperature jis 
again tested. From 12.0 they rest on their 
couches till the Doctor's next tour of inspec- 
tion, which is at one o’clock. After this one 
is free to go down to dinner. This is the 
heaviest meal of the day, and consists of three 
courses, all doled out to each patient by the 
Doctor’s own hand. The allowance is very 
liberal, if not too much so, yet, however 
much is allotted to one, it must all be eaten, 
unless the Doctor gives special instructions 
that a patient’s plate may be removed earlier, 
should his medical insight deem it best. As 
soon as the meal is fairly started all the 
windows are thrown open, no matter what 
the weather may be, and the thorough draught 
of cold air generally proves sufficient stimulus 
to the faint-hearted. After dinner most of 
the English patients sit in “the hut” and 
smoke for an hour or so, before the after- 
noon walk is taken. Smoking is one of the 
few pleasures allowed, and it is a veritable 
godsend in this place of limited amusements, 
reading, letter-writing and music being the 
only other dissipations permitted. 

The afternoon promenade is shorter than 
the morning one, but has to be spun out by 
walking very slowly and sitting on the seats 
provided until about 5.30, when the patient’s 
temperature is again taken. Rest ensues 
from 6 till 7; the Doctor then pays his third 
and last visit of the day. 

Supper is the next item of importance, a 
meal of two courses, one hot and the other 
cold. It should be stated that those patients 
who are much emaciated are required to 
drink a pint of milk at each meal. Beer and 
wine are allowed to most of the patients, 
under the Doctor’s supervision. 

Supper being concluded at about eight 
o'clock, the patients amuse themselves with 
more music, letter-writing, or books, as their 
inclinations suggest, until nine o’clock, when 
all are required to be in their rooms, and in 
hed by ten. Bed is often the most com- 
fortable place at Nordrach, owing to the fact 
that the patients gain so rapidly in weight 
and circumference that their bedclothes are 
often the most habitable they possess. The 
local tailor comes up from Nordrach village 
about once a week, yet sometimes even this 
is not often enough to meet the exigencies 
of some exceptionally progressive case. 
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THE EBELE HAUS. 


There are usually about an equal number 
of men and women patients at Nordrach. As 
a rule about half are English, and the rest 
German, Danish, and Italian, but no French. 

Such is a brief outline of a day at 
Nordrach. Possibly the programme does 
not sound particularly inviting, but, as Dr. 
Walther impresses upon all his charges, 
veople do not cO 
o Nordrach for 
the purpose of per- 
sonal enjoyment 
and amusement, 
but to be cured of 
a complaint which, 
by the lay mind at 
all events, has long 
been considered in- 
curable ; and most 
of the patients 
manage to take a 
fresh lease of life, 
even when they are 
too far gone to be 
permanently re- 
stored to health. 

It must not be 
inferred from this, 
however, that the 
life is a dull one 
far from it! Quite 
apart from the 
knowledge that one 
is making 
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strides towards recovery, the com- 
pany, the lovely surroundings, the 
air, and the perfect state of health to 
which one gradually attains, all tend 
to make life at Nordrach very enjoy- 
able; and, indeed, it would be 
difficult to find anywhere fifty invalid 
people who are so uniformly con- 
tented and happy. 

The Anstalt was the original 
Nordrach-Colonie, and is the only 
house built for the express purpose 
of curing consumption. It faces 
south-east, and all the rooms in it, 
twenty in number, look in that diree- 
tion, consequently the “ in-patients ” 
get the sun most of the time. 

The larger windows are all case- 
ments, so that their entire capacity 
is available for admitting the air. 
The rooms, which are about eighteen 
feet square, are boarded round and 
stained. Linoleum covers the floors, 
and the furniture is of the simplest 
description. A bed, two or three 
chairs, a cupboard for clothes, a couch, a 
small table, hot and cold water, a douche, 
and electric lighting comprise everything. 
The heating is done by means of an electric 
or steam stove, but in many cases the patients 
do not trouble to turn them on, so hardened 
have their constitutions become with the 
constant exposure to the elements ; for, wet 
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NORDRACH, 


or fine, they are despatched upon their walks 
if they are sufficiently well to take them at all. 

Nordrach-Colonie was formerly the site 
of a glass factory, and the Men’s House 
was the building in which the manager lived. 
This and the Doctor’s house, which is the 
one to the right in the illustration, were 
acquired next, and are just ordinary dwelling 
houses, with the rooms similarly furnished to 
those of the Anstalt. Ebele Haus was the 
next addition, and most recent of all is the 
Finkenzeller or house in which the patients’ 
guests and friends are generally accomodated. 


LOOKING NORTH. 


Two establishments, one in the Mendip 
Hills, and one in the New Forest, have been 
recently opened on exactly the same lines 
as the Nordrach-Colonie, and these are so 
far a pronounced success. If they are 
emulated to any large extent, and taken in 
conjunction with the good work being done 
by the National Society for the Prevention 
of Consumption, it seems more than probable 
that the death-roll of this fell disease will 
become lower and lower, and finally, it is 
surely not too much to hope, come to an 
end altogether in some future generation. 
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A MAN IN HIS SPHERE: 
MR. CLEMENT SHORTER AND HIS WORK. 
By G. R. Norton. 


but few men 
of any sort 
is it given to 
stamp them- 
selves upon 
their genera- 
tion, and 
among that 
few it is 
certainly not 
the journal- 
ist who 
stands con- 
spicuous, 
even though 


' 





® letters of one 
» 
branch or 
& 
> another be 
well repre- 
sented. The 


great mass of the British public is slow to 
discern personality behind the newspaper 
supply that it not only demands, but con- 
sumes with an apparently insatiable appetite. 
It asks for certain work, and as long as that 
work is satisfactorily done it goes its un- 
remembering way, uninterested in the great 
organisations or the vivid human entities to 
which it is indebted. Thus it not infrequently 
happens that a man who is a veritable god 
(and by no means a little one) in “Grub 
Street ’—one who controls destinies and 
apportions reward or rebuff to a whole world 
of aspirants for literary fame or, at least, 
journalistic daily bread—is unknown even 
by name to the great bulk of his con- 
stituents throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Every now and then, however, there arises 
a man who by sheer force of personality 
makes the editorial chair which he happens 
to occupy a real and actual thing to the 
minds of his readers. At the present 


moment, if the man in the street-—and_ by 
this term I am alluding not merely to the 
Londoner, but to the country cousin of any 
county—were suddenly asked to name the 
man who might be considered the nearest 
lineal successor to some of the eminent men 
of letters who in past days have influenced 
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the world primarily as editors of important 
journals, one of the first names that would 
occur to him spontaneously would probably 
be that of Clement Shorter. . For to-day, as 
yesterday, the man who makes journalism a 
living force and turns the responsibilities 
and duties of editorship into so many hooks 
of steel to link him to his public is the man 
not of mere literary ability alone, but of 
cultivated mind coupled with strong person- 
ality and broad human sympathies. 

It is just this combination of qualities that 
has made Mr. Shorter one of the most notable 
men in the world of journalism at the present 
day. Essentially a man who lives for litera- 
ture im the largest sense of the word, he is 
yet a man capable of dying for the cause of 
journalism. He has realised to a nicety how 
completely literature and life complement 
one another. For him not poetry alone, but 
all real literary achievement is, to use 
Matthew Arnold’s well-worn phrase, “a 
criticism of life.” Thus it comes that to a 
close observer of his career Mr. Shorter 
ceases, after a while, to be merely an 
amazingly complex personality, because, when 
once you have plucked the heart out of his 
mystery, you realise that what at first seemed 
complexity is really a definite and well- 
ordered duality of nature, running smoothly 
along on two parallel lines—on the one a 
consuming love of great literary models and 
all that pertains to them, and on the other a 
peculiarly fresh and vivid interest in the 
ordinary realities—the trivialities even—of 
modern life, coupled with a fine capacity for 
strenuous exertion. For popular journals the 
Illustrated London News and the Sketch were, 
under his control, surprisingly literary, but 
even his enemies—if he has any—must admit 
that for literary journals they were amazingly 
popular! Writers such as Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor 
Dowden, and Professor Goldwin Smith—not 
to. particularise a perfect golden pomp of 
popular novelists—have long since made both 
papers memorable, yet cheek by jowl with 
their contributions has always been found the 
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most vivid treatment possible of every topic 
of the hour, from a Church congress or :ome 
great State function to an Alhambra ballet. 
However favourable may have been the 
conditions under which the Sketch was 
launched upon the worid some seven years 
ago, it has always been obvious that its 
splendid vitality owed much to the curious 
comprehensiveness of its first editor’s taste. 
In the more distinctively literary oper- 
ations which have for some years occupied his 
leisure hours, Mr. Shorter has made a certain 
field of critical 
or rather inter- 
pretative — bio- 
graphy — his 
His book 





oWn. 
on ‘Charlotte 
Bronté and 


Her Circle,” 
with its wealth 
of new material 
and its intui- 
tive quality of 
inward vision, 
Was a new thing 
in literary bio- 
graphy, and its 
immediate suc- 
cess 18 a Matter 
for congratula- 
tion to the 
many who are 
looking for- 
ward to the 
fulfilment of 





the writer’s 
promise of 
volumes simi- 
larly planned 
with Byron, 
Scott, and 


Cowper, respec- 


: tively, for their 
central figures. MR, CLEMENT 
Meantime the 
gradual growth 
of the series of ‘Nineteenth Century 
4 Classics,” which Mr. Shorter is editing for 


Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co., gives, every 
now and again, a fresh interest to some 
modern masterpiece that will yet be long 
a-dying, 

In all but literary honours Mr. Shorter is 
still quite a young man. He was born 
beneath the shadow of Trinity Church, 
Southwark, but for his literary origin one 
must turn to the old-world village of St. Ives, 
in Huntingdonshire, where his mother was 
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born and brought up, and_ still possesses 


certain cottage property 


situated on the 


estate of Slepe Hall, once tilled by no less 


a farmer than 


Oliver C 


romwell himself. 


Incidentally I may remark, however, that he 


who sets out to tax Mr. 


Shorter with any 


imagined incongruity between a too dour- 
visaged Puritanism and the distinctly broad- 
minded views of his professional life will not 
have it all his own way merely by reason of 
this landed interest in the great. Protector, 


for with that genial cath 





KING SHORTER. 


From a photograph by J. Caswall Smith, The Gainsborough Studio, Oxford St., W. 


licity of tempera- 
ment which is 
one of his most 
notable charac- 
teristics Mr. 
Shorter hastens 
to add that his 
mother’s ma- 
ternal family, 
the Parker- 
Kings, of Nor- 
wich, number 
among their 
forebears the 
famous Eliza- 
bethan prelate 
Archbishop 
Parker. 
“Now,” said 
I, as I sat in 
Mr. Shorter’s 
pleasant study, 
“Tl under- 
stand why the 
Church notes 
in papers under 
your control 
always contain 
something for 
everybody 
and most dis- 
creetly ex- 
pressed, too. 
And your new 
illustrated 
paper, I pre- 


sume, will follow the same policy ?” 


* Tn that, as in all things, our aim will be 


to strike the right journalistic balance,” was 


the diplomatic reply. 
“And what about 
associations ? ” I resumed. 


your 


arly literary 


“* Well,” replied Mr. Shorter, “ it is always 
a pleasure to me to feel that two interesting 
links connect my mother’s early life with 


my profession. In the fi 


rst place a cousin 


of hers married one of the sisters of John 


Stuart Mill, to whose enduring fame it was 
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but lately my privilege to add my humble 
tribute in my little volume on ‘ Victorian 
Literature’; and, secondly, she associates 
with her residence at St. Ives a certain little 
boy who has since become famous 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, poet, novelist, and 
critic. But as for myself, I was, like many 
other boys subsequently drawn to literature, 
in early boyhood exceptionally illiterate in 
the ordinary scholastic sense. While at 
at Downham Market, Norfolk, I 
never carried off a single prize, and I fear I 
learned no very definite accomplishments 
save that of writing an utterly illegible hand. 
sut I devoured all the imaginative literature 
that came within my reach, and my love of 
the ‘ Waverley Novels’ has been brought back 
to me from those early days by my recent 
editing of Mr. Dent’s charming reprint of 
the series. Then came some years of the 


as 


school 


rather pinched life of a City clerk, ending, 
to my joy, in a Civil Service appointment on 
I had now more 


the Somerset House staff. 
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time for general reading, 
and slowly but surely there 
caine over ne the mastering 
desire not merely to read 


but to write. A Norfolk 
friendship gave me my 
opportunity, and oppor- 
tunity made me a journalist. 
Mr. Massingham, whose 
name has been prominently 
before the public just lately 
in connection with his re- 
tirement from the editorship 
of the Daily Chronicle over 
a question of war-policy, 
was at that time helping 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor to edit 
the Siar. Now Mr. Mas- 
singham was a friend of my 
earliest days, and I speedily 
arranged with him that I 
should do a weekly causerie, 
to be entitled ‘Books and 
Bookmen,’ for the Star. My 
first article appeared in the 
January of 1888, and I was 
a proud man that day !” 

“And from the Star you 
passed to the //lustrated 
London News 2?” 

“Well, not exactly. When 
once my ‘ Books and Book- 
men’ had become a recog- 
nised feature of the evening 
paper, I was soon engaged 
on literary work for the 
(Jueen and various other publications. Then 
for some months I gained valuable insight 
into the workings of a big newspaper office by 
helping Mr. John Latey, editor of the Penny 
Illustrated Paper, who in the spring of last 
year succeeded me in the editorial chair of 
the Ll/ustrated London News and Sketch. I 
shall always look back with pleasure to the 
kindness that I experienced at Mr. Latey’s 
hands in those days, especially as it was 
partly through the work I was doing for 
him at the time that I came in 1891 to be 
installed as literary editor of the J//ustruted 
London News. 

“You ask me about my new project? Let 
me frankly admit that I have at length 
reached the goal of my life’s ambition. 
From the moment that I entered upon a 
career in connection with — illustrated 
journalism, now about ten years ago, I 
have found the work absorbingly interesting. 
The volumes of the Z//ustrated London News 
for those ten years are a record of much 
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striking development in the history of illus- 
trated journalism. Those of us who have 
watched it from the inside have seen the 
death of wood-engraving, and the almost 
entire suppression of the meaningless fancy 
picture, and a number of other changes. | 
myself, when I entered the //lustrated London 
News office in 1891, was responsible for the 
introduction of small insetted portraits con- 
nected with personal details concerning this 
or that individual. I think I may claim also 
to be largely responsible for the abolition of 
the system which left one side of each page 
almost devoid of pictures, while the other 
side was given up pretty 
generally to a number of 
monotonous presentations 
of full-page or half-page 
blocks. Of course in matters 
of this kind there is little 
real individuality of which 
to boast. Weare all merely 
children of our age, and the 
decade that is just closing 
has seen an immense modi- 
fication of the difficulties of 
printing artistic pictures on 
both sides of the page. 
This relation to one’s age 
is peculiarly the case so far 
as concerns the origin of 
the Sketch, which really 
started upon the ‘arrival’ 
of the process block. I had 
not been at the J//ustrated 
London News office for 
more than a year or two 
before it became perfectly 
clear to me that, whatever 
other newspapers might 
arise, 1b Was necessary to 
walk very charily in the 
way of making alterations 
in a journal which had 
borne sturdily all the breath 
of competition for well nigh 
fifty years. A paper of this 
type has its stately but 
enthusiastic subscribers, who 
will not welcome innovation 
lightly. Rigid convention- : 
ality has to be always kept, 

in view, even at the cost of 
being pronounced dull by 
one’s smarter journalistic 
friends, I became eager, 
therefore, from the moment = /————— 
that I recognised this, to see 

another paper, more brisk 
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and frivolous than the first, side by side with 
the august parent-journal. I never lost ar 
opportunity of impressing this view of things 
upon the proprietors, although it was not 
until a psychological moment arrived, that 
they became enthusiastic themselves in 
favour of some such scheme. That moment 
arose When Mr. E. T. Cook and his friends 
resigned their position on the Pall Mall 
(razette, when it was sold to Mr. Astor. 
Among Mr. Cook’s associates was a_ brilliant 
young journalist—a nephew, I believe, of the 
Right Hon. John Morley — Mr. Charles 
Morley. Mr. Charles Morley had been 


“THREE EDIrors.” 


Vanity Fair” cartoon. 
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Iban re ( wi A | seit Shorter, to be upon the lines 
a of the Sketch 2” 
19° 7 = Banw1 “Not at all. The Sketch 
or 1 was necessarily a journalistic 


compromise, meant to attract 
M O D E R N L O V E an audience that did not buy 
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“And is your journal, Mr. 








the Illustrated London News, 
4 REPRINT That method of compromising 
FROM THE TITLE-PAGE OF A PRESENTATION COPY. Was nec cessarily very handi- 
capping to a journalist. My 
offered the editorship of the Jilustrated ideal newspaper—at any rate, at sixpence a 
London News a day or two before it was week—is assuredly not a journal entirely 
offered to me. He had refused the post, but — composed of photographs. The Sketch has 
the offer indicated the immense esteem in had so many imitators, and the photograph 
which he was held by the proprietors of that has crept in so. extraordinary a measure into 
paper. This estimate was due to the remark- all kinds of illustrated papers, that I am 
able measure of talent and enterprise that he inclined to think we are on the eve of a 
had displayed while editing the Pall Mall — great reaction, and that the sixpenny news- 
Budget. It got into the newspapers that — paper composed almost entirely of photo- 
Mr. Morley was to be associated again with graphs has but a very poor future. Photo- 
Mr. Cook under the astute proprietorship of — graphs are cheap, the reproduction of them 
Sir George Newnes, and that not only a new is cheap, the general effect cannot be other 
daily evening paper was to be brought out, than monotonous, and it does not seem to 
but that a new weekly paper was to be — me that, as compared with newspapers which 
forthcoming as well, and of this Mr. Charles — employ good black-and-white artists, the 
Morley was to be the editor. It was there- — publiccan be considered to get a very good 
fore the most natural thing for people of — sixpennyworth for their money. I do not 
enterprise to attempt to enter into com- — mean to say that there is not plenty of room 
petition, and the Skefrh was the result. It for photographic journals ; it is merely my 
appeared, if I mistake not, on the very same — contention that they could be done much 
day as Mr. Morley’s Westminster Budget. I cheaper than at sixpence. My ideal news- 
do not know what success (Dd. 
attached or attaches to the \ yes Tt Come | ole, hihi om - 
Westminster Budget, Wut t 4 
there cannot be a doubt ; : 
but that the Sketch was Var “m wy weal | we wat | AW wt) 
one of the most successful 
journals ever floated. I 
edited it from the first Gt e ae’ aan See du. yh 
number, and Mr. J. M. J : ile q 
Bulloch, who came at my 
invitation to Lonaon from ", a Reg 
the Aberdeen Free Press in rok Le Tat — wel at AD 
time to see the first issue 
appear, Was assistant editor 
of the Sketch from the first /\ 
number until he resigned pelt: O2e 
some six months ago to vere C (~ ' 
take up a similar position siggy god , CX 
with regard to my new GRANT ALLEN’S ie 
paper. If I had space a. a ® , 
allotted to me, I should on sale a a : 
like to render testimony to SHORTER. . i 
Mr. Bulloch’s industry, his oe ‘ AL is 


passion for work, his keen 
and enthusiastic interest in 
everything that pertains to 
illustrated journalisin.” 
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paper is quite another thing, but you cannot 
expect me to explain in detail what that ideal 
Is. By the time that you will publish this 


article | hope that the first number of 7'%e 


Sphere will he in everybody’s hands. I may 
say, however, that when, some months ago, 
I wrote an article on Illustrated Journalism 


in the Contemporary Review, I declared that 
the essential thing to recognis: was the 
limitation of the photographer and the 
limitation of the artist. Your photographer 
can do many things better than the artist ; 
he can give a sense of reality to many an 
incident that the most accomplished artist 
2¢ 























will fail to do, but there 
are a hundred occasions 
on which the photo- 
grapher utterly breaks 
down ; at a royal wed- 
ding or a royal funeral 
he is entirely out of 
place; he may not enter 
Westminster Abbey, 
and were he to do so 
the results would not 
be very satisfactory. 
On the battlefield he 
can achieve much, it is 
true, but there I may 
say that Zhe Sphere is 
prepared for any emer- 
gency. All its special 
artists in South Africa 
carry the camera as 
well as the pencil, even 
including artists as ac- 
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day are also engaged, 
Here you see one article 
by Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, and another by 
Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood. I hope, indeed, 
that within a year or 
two there will be no 
name of distinction in 
the literary world that 
has not expressed itself 
either in the realms of 
criticism or imagination 
in the columns of The 
Sphere. 

“My ambition with 
regard to art is on all 
fours with that relating 
to literature. We have, 
as you know, four com- 
petent artists at the seat 
of war. Mr. Joseph 





Pennell — no one, I imagine, could be found 


complished as Mr. W. B. Wollen and Mr. 
















more suitable —will act at the Paris Exhibition 
for us as our special art correspondent. Mr, 
Bernard Partridge, who is well known 
himself to the stage as ‘ Bernard Gould,’ 
and well known to Punch and other journals 
as an accomplished illustrator, will be our 


Ernest Prater. It is my intention to spare 
no expense in literature or in art; the best 
novelists of the day, for example, are writing 
stories for me—here is one that has come to 
hand at this moment from Mr. Thomas 
Hardy—the best literary journalists of the 


Ah that prin 
Should vanish me 
50 
That Youth's an. 
scented manuscripf 
Should close! 
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art representative for the theatres. In addi- 
tion to this I have a very considerable staff 
of brilliant black-and-white artists, who have 
engaged themselves to work for The Sphere. 
Mr. Stanley Berkeley, Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, A.R.A., Mr. Hugh Thomson, Mr. 
Tom Browne, Mr Sydney Paget, Mr. Wal 
Paget, Mr. Phil May, Mr. Gunning King, 
are but a few of the names of the men 
taken at random who are already at 
work on behalf of the new journal. You 
will see then why I am very hopeful of the 
result. I wish to appeal to the public with 
what I believe to be the very best thing in 
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they have added between them at least 
100,000 to their circulation. That alone 
would indicate the large number of sixpences 
that there are available for such purposes, if 
only the public gets what it requires. Thus 
100,000 extra sixpences at least were there for 
spending in time of peace. The illustrated 
papers apparently did not provide their owners 
with the particular journal that made it 
worth while to invest their sixpences. The 
excitement of a war and war pictures bring 
out these sixpences. Now I do not in the 
least aspire to draw these sixpences out of 
their present channel. I believe that Income 
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illustrated journalism. The public will be 
the final judge whether I have been rash 
or not. 

“Tt has been doubted whether there is 
any real opening among the multiplicity of 
journals now before the world; I have no 
misgivings on that score. When you think 
of it, there are only two high-class illustrated 
newspapers which really work in any degree 
on the lines I have mapped out for myself ; 
these are the Z/ustrate/ London News and the 
Graphic, The success of these journals has 
been enormous, and T have good reason to 
believe that since the outbreak of the war 
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Tax returns would justify the belief that 
there are yet another 200,000 sixpences 
available for the newspaper which gives the 
public something a little different from that 
which it at present possesses, which, in fact, 
just catches the taste of the very intelligent 
audience for which I propose to cater. We 
shall see. There are, I imagine, quite 
200,000 homes in which just the paper 
that I propose to offer will be heartily 
welcomed, and pray understand that my 
paper will be rigidly a home journal. 
Meanwhile I want it to be distinctly under- 
stood that we are not coming out with any 
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intention of competing with existing journals. 
I desire, in fact, to do everything in my 
power to avoid any appearance of imitation 
or rivalry.” 

“What about the business basis of the 
new journal ? ” 

“Ah! There, indeed, my greatest source 
of hopefulness lies. An editor, as you know, 
is only one factor in the success of a paper. 
Some of the best editors have never made a 
paper pay its way. Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, the Queen’s printers, who have a 
very large financial stake in the enterprise, 
are experts in every department of printing 
and printing organisation. Mr. George 
King, who is associated with them and with 
me as a director of the new company, is 
one man in ten thousand as regards business 
capacity. Some of the largest advertisers 
are among our shareholders.” 

“ What is your reason for the title ?’ 

“Well, Zhe Sphere occurred to me as 
positively the only title which exactly covered 
what we aspire to; two synonymous titles 

the World and the G/obe—are already 
engaged, and I consider 7he Sphere a much 
more musical and poetical title than either. 
It was suggested to me by a poem of 
Emerson’s. It was not very much liked at 
first by my colleagues, but it improves upon 
acquaintance, and they are now as keen about 
it as I have been from the first. 1 am con- 
fident that within a year or two there will 
he no newspaper better known all over both 
hemispheres which, as our title implies, we 
propose to illuminate by our presence, and 
to illustrate, country by country, the wide 
world over.” 

The last sentence, with its sanguine ring 
of energy and enterprise nearing their 
achievement, was delivered with an air of 
finality that brought me back from the busy 
editorial offices to which I had been translated 
in the spirit by the speaker’s enthusiasm 
back to the “ sweet disorder ” within and the 
leafy quietude without that make the library 
at 16, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, 
a most desirable “ world of books shut in.” 
The house stands in one of those unexpected 
and pleasantly wooded dips of the road that 
still deserve for the district its sylvan name. 
It was with a strong—I had almost said a 





confused—sense of contrast that one passed 
from the strenuous vision ef 7° Sphere to the 
peaceful seclusion of the bookish retreat in 
which we sat, in touch with the picked best of 
the world’s imagination, literary and artistic, 
the last word of masters old and modern, 

For in the three and a half years that have 
elapsed since their marriage the cosy house 
has come to reflect at every turn the 
harmonious tastes of Mr. Shorter and_ his 
clever wife. It was in 1893 that Mrs. 
Shorter, then Miss Dora Sigerson, a daughter 
of the well-known Celtic scholar, Dr. George 
Sigerson, of Dublin, first claimed public 
attention with a slim volume of verse, which, 
whatever its technical faults, had a new note 
and a distinctive one. Mrs. Shorter’s two 
subsequent volumes have proved a_ real 
addition to the poctic literature of our time. 
The much-talked-of “Celtic Glamour” is 
hers, and hers the all-but-lost art of the 
old-world ballad ; but her poetic endowment 
is far from being summed up in these, or 
it could hardly have won the unsought 
tributes that it has from Mr. George Meredith 
and some of the most discriminating critics 
of the day. Certain striking stories from 
her pen have lately suggested that Mrs. 
Shorter may one day achieve yet larger fame 
as a novelist. Curiously enough, although, 
as her husband laughingly puts it, “ most 
satisfactorily, in view of the imagined 
influence of an editor’s wife,” Mrs. Shorter’s 
work has so far found a much larger public 
in the United States than in this country, 
and the American editions of her books are 
ranged proudly among Mr. Shorter’s most 
cherished presentation volumes — from 
Swinburne, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and many another name writ large 
in contemporary literature. To mention 
these names and make no reference to that 
of Omar Khayyam or his translator, for 
whose modern cult Mr. Shorter has done so 
much, will seem to many a strange omission. 
I can only say, with Hamlet, “ Sir, a whole 
history !”——but for once the Persian poet 
and The Sphere must be separately dealt 
with. Doubtless the first number of the 
new journal will contain—but that is another 
matter altogether ! 
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No. I1.—TORONTO. 


a perfect system of cheap and rapid 

traffic, and everything a great city 
can boast of without its crowd. London 
that is, London, England—keeps spreading 
in all directions, and its streets become con- 
gested with its increasing population. New 
York City cannot expand as the streams of 
human beings elbow each other in the 
streets ; its currents of all sorts and conditions 
of men push and crush against each other 
till, like a frozen but active river, the city 
rises as the ice does, high in the air, thrown 
up by the currents unable to have freedom 
in so limited a space. But Toronto necds 
no sky-scrapers. Indeed, many of the houses 


er has fine streets, good stores, 








* Copyright, 1899, by Harry Furniss, in the United 
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PATRONISING THE NEAREST PULPIT. 

need no door-scrapers, for Toronto was built 
for a boom. The boom somehow did not 
break over Toronto ; it is therefore ready for 
another, and streets and streets remain un- 
occupied. In the meantime, Toronto means 
to keep those inhabitants it has got. As I 
said before, the difficulty Cana‘a has to 
face is not so much getting people into the 
fascinating country, but kecping them there. 
Toronto solves this difficulty in a business- 
like way. You enter Toronto, look, you are 
in a cage! Yes, it is a gigantic hen-coop. 
I never saw a city so laced over with wires 
before. You might safely throw yourself 
out of a window without any fear what- 
ever of touching the ground. No acrobat 
has a net so tight or better arranged than 
the wired roof of a Toronto street. 
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TORONTO PEOPLE ENJOYING THEIR WALK. 
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Besides this safeguard, the authorities off 
take care to clip the wings of the towns- \ 
people in another way. The hard-worked 
clerk or shopman, when he has done his 
week’s work, finds that at seven o’clock on 
Saturday evening every bar is closed, and 
remains closed till he returns to work 
on Monday. As [ am not living in 
Toronto, I am inclined to think these good- 
natured teetotal authorities are unselfish, 
lovable men of the world. I wrote this 
sentence in my room at one of the most 
comfortable hotels in Toronto on a Sunday. 
Furthermore, I had travelled by train to 
Toronto, and during the journey I had 
the most pleasant view of a delightful 
country. The change of scene from city 
life did my heart good, my eyes good, my 
health good, and rested my over worked and 
shattered nerves. Now, had I been living 
in Toronto, I could not have ridden a mile ; 
no street cars traverse the streets, no trains 
left the depot—there is no escape on 
Sundays. 

I ventured to sympathise concerning this 
matter with a leading citizen, but he assured 
me that the inhabitants had the most 





ee 
IN THE GROUNDS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 






beautiful streets to walk on: and when I 
suggested that they might like to travel 
some distance—I may men- 
tion there is one street in 
Toronto thirty miles long— 
he informed me that they 
ought to patronise the nearest 
pulpit. I therefore made a 
sketch of Toronto people 
as seen enjoying their walk, 
and another one illustrating 
an attendance at the nearest 
place of worship. 

Perhaps nothing can over- 
throw the fallacy that Canada 
is an impossible climate bet- 
ter than the fact that cycling 
is just as much the rage there 
as in any other country. In 
Toronto alone there are over 
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(The Ryerson Statue.) 
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CANADIAN 


a million in use. 


booksellers, and { \ 
theatrical mana- WX 


gers in despair. 
Young Canada, 
like young Eng- 
land and young 
America, are 
saving to buy a 
bicycle ; and in 
place of a ring 
to the fancée, or 
a watch to the 
young man 
coming of age, or 
a present of 
books to the 
young lady on 
her birthday, it is a bicycle that is wanted, 
and nothing else. 

There are two things which strike the 
stranger in nearly every city in America or 
Canada—one is the splendid public buildings 
and business houses ; the other is the wretched 
exhibition of public art. At Toronto, entering 
the grounds of the Normal School, one 
comes across a statue of a lady walking on 
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the grass, carry- 


Phi) entrance is a 

cy) sister in stone, 
Re wy) carrying flowers. 
if y One looks for the 
Pygmalion, and 

finds instead a 
statue of a charm- 
ing and clever- 
looking __gentle- 
man in the 
centre of the 
ground, facing 
these two Gala- 
teas—the statue 
of Dr. Ryerson, 
the famous 
preacher and 
founder of Ontario’s educational system. 
These ladies evidently affect the benevolent- 
looking doctor to such an extent that he has 
by long temptation endeavoured to accept the 
floral and fruity offerings, and in doing so 
has stretched his arm out to abnormal college 
length ; the statue is therefore hardly in 
proportion, according to the consensus of 
correct art. But its number of statues, big 
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and small, good and bad—generally bad 
of the Grand Old Man of Canada, Sir George 
MacDonald, fascinated me. Nearly every 
room you go into has a painting of him, 
every public building a statue. As you 
approach the sensible and practical, if not 
beautiful legislative houses of Toronto, you 
see another statue, and when I walked up 
the stairs in the building, I saw a startling 
apparition which at first I thought was 
another portrait of the late Premier, but it 
turned out, when my eyes got accustomed 
to the place, to be a very badly stuffed 
moose. 

The first impression on entering this local 
parliament in Toronto is that you are entering 
a huge hotel. It is very like the hall of the 
Fifth Avenue of New York. On the first 
landing the stuffed moose which so scarified 
me suggested the natural history department 
of a museum, and when you come to the 
next landing you find glass cases, in which 
are specimens of minerals, etc., suggesting 
the geological department. Following this 
museum inspection, I was shown into another 
room where were two pairs of moose horns 
interlocked. These were discovered in 
Algonquin Park, in the northern part of 
the Province of Ontario, known as_ the 
Northern Wilderness. What a subject for 
Kipling! I could not help, as I sketched 
these interlocked horns—and I am informed 
that no human being can unlock them 
thinking of the battle which waged between 
these two kings of the Northern Wilderness, 
with what fury they must have fought to 
have become so entangled, and then the 
result ! One may have been killed inter- 
locked, the other could not escape, probably 
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dragged his defeated dead rival about until 
he had to die of slow starvation. 

But my thoughts quickly ran to less 
picturesque lines, the thought of Canada and 
the United States interlocking their com- 
mercial interests to the death of one, perhaps 
of the two. But I would rather think the 
interlocking should be the hands of friend- 
ship, and that the United States of Canada 
will have a reciprocating commercial tariff, 
and allow both to prosper and live. 

If Toronto cannot boast of so large a 
population as Montreal, it can claim to be in 
many respects a more modern city, with 
important manufacturing industries, hand- 
some blocks of shops and office buildings, 
broad, well-paved streets, beautiful parks, 
and an excellent street-car service, propelled, 
alas! by the screeching trolleys whose whirr 
and buzz fill the air day and night. 

Toronto has often been described by 
visitors from the United States as the most 
“American ” city in Canada. On the con- 
trary, it is the most Canadian city, and does 
not need to imitate its neighbours across the 
line. Its business men are of the pushing, 
go-ahead kind, who compel success whenever 
if is possible ; and though trade may not 
just now be as prosperous as the manu- 
facturing and commercial facilities of the 
city should make it, the revival of industry, 
from the long period of stagnation, which is 
now due, will find Toronto in the front rank 
as a competitor in Canadian markets. — Its 
position on Lake Ontario gives Toronto the 
advantage, shared with Hamilton, of cheap 
freight rates, no small factor in determining 
the ability of its manufacturers and mer- 
chants to compete with other cities. 
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R-4 HE most desirable fruit 
A” that grew in the matri- 
monial orchard of our 
village was Josiah Cob- 
bley; but he hung tempt- 
ingly out of reach. Maiden 
after maiden had flung 
her poor little missiles at 
him, none of which had 
so much as shaken him ; 
mother after mother had 
endeavoured with admir- 
able skill and subtlety to 
pull him within a daugh- 
ter’s reach. But at twenty- 
seven Josiah still dangled 
temptingly on the tree of 
bachelorhood. 

Josiah’s father had a 
carpenter’s business, and 
when he died the young 
man felt competent to 
take his place. Being a 
sober-minded and _ skilful 
young fellow he managed 
to maintain the business 
at the pitch of prosperity 
to which his father had 
raised it. Yes, he really 
was desirable, but he had 
promised his mother not 
to leave her as long as she 
lived. Her wishes in- 
cluded, as he well knew, 
although she did not 
mention it, the hope that 
he would not take a 
wife either. She ex- 
pressed this hope in many broad hints. 

* My Jos don’t want a wife, nor do he need 
one while [ be alive,” she said often, for him 
to hear: “he do know his wold mother can 
do better vor en than any ov they young 
gadabouts.” Josiah made no remonstrance ; 
he seemed to take his celibate position as 





: * Copyright, 1900, by Ward, Lock and Co., Limited, 
in the United States of America. 
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ordained by Fate, and was nothing more than 
civil to any village maiden. None was able 
to say that he had given her any especial 
encouragement, and if he happened to walk 
home from church with some girl who had 
assumed a sentimental mood, and _ assailed 
him with soft sighs and love-languorous eyes, 
he passed through the ordeal unscathed. 
His simplicity carried him safely through all 
the numerous footsnares and cunning ambus- 
cades that were laid against him. 

Katey Blossom, especially, worshipped him 
and made many attacks on him. She was a 
plump, rosy-cheeked girl of short stature, 
with the appetite and digestion of an ostrich, 
but for the ensnaring of Josiah it pleased her 
to attempt the languorous style of a Burne- 
Jones maiden. She thought she did it very 
well. 

Katey lived at the same end of the village, 
and it needed no art to meet him often. 
“What a lovely night, Josiah!” she would 
say, as they were walking home from church. 
“1 do have queer vancies, and it do zim to 
I as things bain’t really real a night like this. 
Bain’t it silly ov I?” with a little laugh. 

“ Not in the least,” Josiah would answer 
politely. “ But don’t ‘ee build up on thease 
vine evenen. The glass be vallen just 
about.” 

“Do you ever veel like that, Josiah—as iv 
everythen be too nice to be real ?” 

“Can't zay as I do, Katey. You must be 
veelen pretty rough (sick), I should zay, to 
be thik way. You zee, I enjiy tol’able good 
health at present.” 

“Oh, I bain’t rough, dont ’ee go vor to 
think it. It may be a bold thing to zay, but 
I veel as I could love everybody a night like 
this. There was Jonathan Mull just in vront 
ov we with his missis—a little, pinched-in 
thing. What he could zee in she—ask another 

and I quite envied she, pore little thing as 
she be. It must be nice to be married, 
Josiah, especially with a prapper sort ov a 
man vor a husband.” Katey gave a doleful 
sigh. 


‘Tt all depends iv you can run in harness 
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well togeder,” said Josiah. 


have—pore I.” 


“ Now, don’t ’ee think that,” said Josiah Mrs. Wead had two daughters, amply 
varnestly. “I know somebody as would built, muscular girls, who were ardent wor- 
e ? D 9 


jump a mile to 
have ’ee.” 

Katey forgot 
herself for the 
moment, and press- 
ing his hand almost 
unconsciously, 
whispered, ‘ Who 
med it be, Josiah?” 

“A veller as 
dotes on ’ee—Zile 
Churchill.” 

Katey flung his 
hand from her 
almost roughly. 

“ Now don’t ’ee 
be vexed, Katey. 
It be true. I’ve 
zeen it, and he'd 
make a good hus- 
band. Ill give en 
a hint as you be 
willen to listen to 
en.” 

It was too much. 
She bade him good- 
night and ran off, 
weeping angry 
tears. Josiah was 
troubled. “ How 
could it have put 
she out?” he 
asked himself in 
perplexity. 

When next they 
met Katey asked 
his forgiveness. “] 
be a zilly maid, 
bain’t I,” she said, 
with a laugh. 

“Not at all,” 
said Josiah. “I 


“ But iv ’ee veel was left motherless. Now was the great 
thik way, why don’t you marry ?” opportunity. “The pore, motherless bwoy 

Katey’s heart beat and she spoke with a would want somebody to take care ov en,” 
little laugh. ‘“ I—can’t—get anybody—to — and the mothers of eligible daughters hastened 
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to offer their services. 








** Katey flung his hand from her.” 


didn’ mean to vex "ee, Katey, about Zile. shippers in the Temple of Indolence, and 


He be a vine young veller, [ will zay.” she contrived to be the first on the scene. 
“ Maybe ; but [ don’t want he, thank ’ee,” —-_ Her eyes were red with weeping, having, on 


said Katey. 


That was by no means the last assault of — carried the half of a raw onion with her to 
Katey and her rivals, but none of them — sniff at. 
succeeded in wounding him. 
given up the struggle in despair and married = Jenny Wead. 
less acceptable men, when late one night the “Thease be a hard trial vor ’ee, my pore 
report went through the village that Josiah — bwoy,” Mrs. Wead began, wiping away her 





the suggestion of her younger daughter, 


Several had “A vew tears ill do a gurt lot,” said 
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tears with her apron. “ Pore wold woman ! 
But you haven’t anythen to reproach your- 
self with, Josiah. You have been a good 
son to she, and we all veels vor you, just 
about, and thinks what must be done vor 
‘ee. Now, what bist ’ee gwain to do, my 
pore bwoy—’bout liven, I mean ?” 

“Liven?” said Josiah in amazement. 
“JT shall live as avore, I s’pose. I never 
thought about it.” 

Mrs. Wead held up her hands. 

“My bwoy, you couldn’, Work all day, 
and cook vor yourself, and wash and mend ? 
You couldn’, And you deserve somethen 
better’n that, I will zay.” 

“No-o, I s’pose I couldn’,” said Josiah 
doubtfully. “I might have someone in vor 
an hour now and then just to clean up.” 

“ Just hear en! My pore bwoy, it wouldn’ 
be comfort vor ’ee. She’d turn everythen 
upside down. No, you must go in lodgens 
vor a bit. It wouldn’ be vor long, I 
guess. 

“* Thank ’ee, ['ll think about it.” 

“ Now look, zee, Josiah, I makes ’ee an 
offer, and I wouldn’ do it vor any other 
man in the place. I’ve two maids to hwome, 
and it makes I careful. But iv you would 
like to come with we, come and welcome. 
My wold man zays thease marnen, ‘Go and 
offer the bwoy a hwome with we. He must 
have someone to take care ov en,’ zays he ; 
‘and I know, Marther, you would do your 
duty by en, vor his mother’s sake.’ ‘ Ov 
course [ would, and vor his own sake, too,’ 
zays I.” 

“Thank ’ee both kindly,” said Josiah, 
“but I must consider. Ill let ’ee know 
when pore mother’s buried.” 

Mrs. Blossom saw Mrs. Wead returning, 
and it moved her to much indignation. 

‘“* Marther Wead be tryen zo zoon as these 
to get thik pore bwoy into her clutches,” she 
said to her neighbours. It be mwore than 
vlesh and blood can stand. I never did 
think ov lodgers, but he shall stay with we 
avore he shall go into thik muck ov a place 
with they two hussies.” 

In five minutes Mrs. Blossom was on her 
way to Laurel Cottage, disguising her intent 
With a few flowers for the death-chamber. 

“T couldn’ slip all night vor thinken ov 
ee, Josiah,” she cried, with many pants for 
breath, being one of those women whose 
boast is more in girth than height. There 
are less than a hundred married ladies in 
our village, but quite forty of them are of 
portly presence, to use a mild phrase. it is 
ny strongest argument when advocating the 
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claims of our village to be regarded as : 
sanatorium. 

“What be troublen you?” asked Josiah, 
touched by these proofs of friendliness. 

“T was thinken ov your lonesome con- 
dition, my bwoy, and I couldn’ rest. ‘ What 
is to be done ?’ thinks I; and I am come to 
offer ’ee lodgen with we. I don’t take no 
credit vor it,” added Mrs. Blossom solemnly ; 
“it be my duty, but it be likewise a pleasure. 
We will make it comfortable vor ’ee.” 

“1 don’t know as I want lodgens. I do 
think as I might rub along here vor a bit.” 

“ Josiah,” said Mrs. Blossom, with added 
solemnity, “you couldn’, let I tell ’ee. You 
can’t live here, brooden over things, unless 
you take a wife straightaway.” 

“Mrs. Wead offered I her place.” 

“Mrs. Wead?” Mrs. Blossom laughed 
derisively. “It be like her imperence. 
Mary Cobbley, let me tell ’ee, would turn in 
her coffin iv she could hear you intended 
gwain to thik kennel—and she always zo 
clean. You be comen along ov we, my 
bwoy. It be the leastest I can do vor ‘ee, 
vor your pore wold mother’s sake.” 

“Thank ’ee, [ll think over it, Mrs. Blos- 
som,” said Josiah, and with that she had to 
be content. 

Later in the day Mrs. Sennick (one 
niece), Mrs. Wardle (two daughters), Mrs. 
Tunney (one daughter), called upon him 
and placed their houses at his disposal. 
They had all been worrying over his lone- 
some condition, they felt that cheerful so- 
ciety was what he required, and they would 
make him as comfortable as comfortable. The 
only disinterested person who offered him a 
home that day was Miss Whyte, an elderly 
spinster, but she offended Josiah by im- 
puting atrocious designs, as he thought, to 
the other kind neighbours who had 
come forward. 

As soon as the funeral was over he con- 
sidered his position. He would rather have 
lived in the cottage, but he shrank from the 
thought of a housekeeper, and there seemed 
no other course than to try lodgings—for a 
time, at least. After much consideration he 
decided to accept Mrs. Blossom’s offer, as her 
cottage was the neatest and cleanest, and, 
above all, he could have a room to himself. 
Besides, he liked James Blossom as well as 
any man in the village, and James had been 
his father’s friend. 

Mrs. Blossom tried to hide her delight, 
but with indifferent success. In spite of a 
melancholy countenance her eyes gleamed 
with triumph. “ We'll try and make ’ee 
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comfortable, my bwoy,” she said. ‘ Katey 
was sayen she didn’t like men about the 
house, but you was zo diffrent, she was real 
glad to have ee. Thik maid, Josiah ”-—lower- 
ing her voice to the profundities of confi- 
dence——“do think there be no man like ’ee 
in thease place, and I must zay as I agree 
with she there.” 

“She be very kind, Mrs. Blossom, and so 
be you. I don’t promise how long I shall 
stay with “ee. You zee, I be keepen my 
place on vor a bit. I—I may want it.” 

“Ov course you may, Josiah, ov course 
you may.” Mrs. Blossom’s confidential tone 
was emphasised by something approaching a 
wink —“direckly you vind a real clever 
maid who can work and do vor ‘ee like she 
that’s gone. Ov course, my bwoy.” 

Josiah blushed a little. “I don’t—like 
the thought—ov leaven it, do ’ee zee.” 

“No, ov course not, and it bain’t neces- 
sary you should. You've only to speak the 
word, There be many who would like to 
live in thik cottage, my bwoy, but there 
bain’t many good enough. I understands, 
my bwoy.” 

“True, there bain’t many,” said Josiah 
with fervour. 

Very conscientiously Josiah went round 
the same evening to the various contestants 
for the honour of his society. “ I thought,” 
he said to each, “as I'd better come and tell 
‘ee I be gwain to stay with James Blossom 
vur a time. I bain’t given up my place at 
present, and, do ‘ee zee, James’s be very 
handy and near vor I. Thank ’ee heartily 
all the same.” 

“Come in, Josiah, come in, do ’ee now,” 
said smiling Mrs. Wead, as he came to her 
door, but Josiah declined and delivered him- 
self-on the doorstep. Mrs. Wead’s laugh in 
response was very unpleasant. “ You have 
a zafter head than ever I did think,” she 
said. ‘ You be a simple veller, and no mis- 
take.” Jane Mary, her eldest daughter, 
hoped he might be comfortable, and that 
“he might be zo lucky as never to zee the 
cross side of Katey Blossom’s temper,” but 
her tone was not very encouraging. Mrs. 
Sennick said, “ Well, it be your own choosen, 
and don’t blame [ iv you come to regret it 
avore long.” Mrs. Wardle surmised that he 
pleased himself and so there was nothen 
more to be said ; but “she did think that he 
had more respec’ vor himself.” Mrs. Tunney 
laughed heartily. “Zo you be throwen your- 
self in thik maid of Blossom’s way? You 
be a silly veller.” Josiah left them greatly 
perturbed. Why should they speak so dis- 
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paragingly of a neighbour and talk so fool- 
ishly about Katey ? 

Mrs. Blossom, it must be confessed, did 
not wear her honours meekly, but rather 
flaunted them before the eyes of her neigh- 
bours. She knew he would come to stay 
with them. He was no vooil, and he well 
knew she could make him more comfortable 
than some she could name. Mary Cobbley 
would be able to rest quiet in her grave, 
knowing that he had fallen in good hands. 
The neighbours were all agreed that she was 
a designing woman, and Katey was not fit 
to tie his shoe-strings. “I wouldn’t boast 
too much,” said Mrs. Tunney; “there be 
many a slip, as Peggy Blossom and her vine 
darter “ill vind out, maybe.” 


CHAPTER II. 


JOSIAH was treated so well and fussed over 
so much that at times he was rather bored 
and would have been glad of a little neglect. 
There was hardly a moment when he was in 
the house that Mrs. Blossom or Katey was 
not running into his room to see what they 
could do for him, though attendance on him 
was, from policy, left as much as possible to 
Katey. Katey prepared his meals—or Mrs. 
Blossom said she did; Katey was concerned 
about his health, as he did ‘ not eat more’n 
a sparrer.” Katey, in spite of his protests, 
cleaned his boots, and Katey’s praises were 
sung to him continually. No mother was 
blessed with a daughter more resplendent 
With all the graces and all the virtues. 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Blossom one day, 
“that you enjiyed thik apple-pie, Josiah 7” 

“ Yes, thank ’ee; it was very tasty.” Josiah 
never found fault with his food. He had to 
confess to himself that the Blossoms under- 
stood the art of cookery better than his 
mother had ever done. 

“T be zo glad,” said Mrs. Blossom, with a 
sigh of relief. “ Katey made it. ‘ Mr. 
Cobbley do like apple-pipe, mother,’ says she. 
‘T'll try to make anice un.’ And the trouble 
thik maid took over it! And when it was 
done she set herself down and nearly cried, 
and I speaks sharply, not bearen to zee she 
zo upset. * Well,’ says she, ‘it bain’t zo nice 
as it ought to be, and he won’t enjiy it.’ ” 

“But I did. It was very tasty.” 

*T be zo glad, vor her sake. She be a 
comfort to I and pore vather; she be so 
good as gold,” cried Mrs. Blossom, with tear- 
ful pride. ‘And real clever about the house. 
What I should do without she, goodness 
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‘*He had to explain what was the particular use of each tool.” 


gracious only knows. Where she larnt it all — here good enough vor she, and that I do 
it bain’t vor I to zay. Depend on it the man stick to—- present company allus excepted, ov 
as gets she “ill get a good bargen.” course.” 
*She deserves a good husband,” said It was then the summer, and as Josiah had 
Josiah earnestly. plenty of work he was in his workshop until 
“ That she do, and there bain’t many “bout — late. Katey timidly requested leave to look 
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in and see him at work. “She did zo love 
to zee things made,” she said. Josiah gave 
a cordial assent ; he liked to have someone 
to talk to when he was at work. And Katey 
saw to it that he did talk. He had to explain 
why he did things in this way or that, and 
what was the particular use of each tool ; and 
though planes and saws and chisels are hardly 
weapons of the kingdom of romance, Katey lis- 
tened with soft sighs and languishing glances. 

“How good ov ’ee to take pity on my 
ignorance !” said Katey. ‘“ You be zo clever ! 
The books you do read! I be very fond ov 
books, but I don’t understand they books you 
read. You be zo clever.” 

“No, I bain’t,” said Josiah, but Katey 
would have it so. She knew no one so 
clever. Yet, amidst it all, Josiah, judging 
from his own indifference, never dreamt that 
he was in the hands of two women who were 
conspiring against his bachelorhood. He 
liked the girl’s companionship, and was never 
so happy as when explaining things to her, 
being a little vain of his powers of exposition. 
And she was such an attentive listener! It 
was rathcr pleasant, too, he felt at times, to 
have so much attention given to his comfort. 
Yes, Katey was a pleasant girl, and he would 
have thought her still more pleasant if she 
had not been so fond of singing. At all hours 
of the day she warbled in a coarse, masculine 
voice that rose to a squeak in the upper 
register and grated on Josiah’s nerves. 
“She be allus cheerful and liften up her 
voice in song,” said Mrs. Blossom, with fond 
pride, “ pore, tender maid.” 

“Yes,” said Josiah, without any enthusiasm. 
“She was a nice girl-—except for her music 
—and she deserved a good husband.” 

Six months passed away, and Mrs. Blossom 
was impatient at times as she saw with all 
their patient and toilsome building they were 
not yet high enough to grasp the moon; and 
though she was ever all sweetness to him she 
expressed herself in forcible language to 
Katey. ‘“ He be a vooil,” she said savagely 
on more than one occasion. “I be getten 
tired ov his shilly-shally. I shall speak my 
mind one ov these days.” 

“P’raps he don’t think it right till his 
mother have been dead longer,” said Katey, 
who never lost hope. 

One Saturday evening, according to custom, 
Josiah called Mrs. Blossom into his room to 
pay her for his week’s board and lodging. 
He seemed very nervous—all smiles and 
blushes—and, noting it, Mrs. Blossom became 
flustered, feeling that a crisis was at hand. 
“Oh, Mrs. Blossom,” he said, as he paid 
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her, “I be sorry—but—but I must gic ’ee 
a month’s notice. I be gwain back, do ’ee 
zec, to my wold place—to the cottage.” 

* What—ev—er vor ? Bain’t ’ee—haven’t 
we made ’ee comfortable ? We shall be 
upset—Katey specially.” 

“No, no, I’ve been very comfortable, 
thank ’ee kindly. It bain’t that. I be 
thinken—thinken ov getten—married on 
the twenty-vivth ov next month.” 

“T be glad to hear it, my dear bwoy. I 
thought you would zoon veel thik way.” 

Josiah’s face was seraphic in an instant. 

* Did ’ee,now ? Oh, I be zo glad; I were 
avraid you mightn’t like it. And she’s such 
a good girl,” going on at express speed at 
this encouragement. ‘We shall be called over 
vor the virst time to-morrow. We’ve been 
engaged two year. Her name be Nancy 
Price, and she do live down to Dorchester— 
I don’t know iv you do know her vamily ? 
Her vather do kip a boot and shoe shop. 
She be a pretty maid, everybody do zay, and 
she be a good maid, too. You've never 
zeen she, or you would zay the zame. She 
will make a better wife than I deserve, Mrs. 
Blossom. I never told anybody, ‘cept mother, 
as I be engaged ; I holds with a man kippen 
these things to himself, iv he can. I thank 
‘ee very much,” smiling a broad smile of 
complacency---“ all of you— vor looken avter I 
I zo well. You will have to come to the 
wedden. It will be on the 25th—at Dor- 
chester.” 

In moments of irritation James Blossom 
was wont to asseverate with some truth that 
his wife loved above all things to hear the 
sound of her own voice. But for once her 
tongue failed her. Her hands trembled and 
her staring eyes were so rigid that she seemed 
to glare. But Josiah never noticed it, he 
was too intent on relieving himself. He 
had had the key of Paradise for two years, 
and until now had said nothing about it. 

“And there be another thing, Mrs. 
Blossom,” he went on, his tone more and 
more self-complacent. “ Do ’ee think Katey 
would be a bridesmaid ? I have told Nancy 
times and times how kind you have been, 
and how comfortable you have made me, 
and she wants I to choose one bridesmaid. 
I do hope Katey will be it.” 

Mrs. Blossom’s apparatus of speech was 
still out of gear, and she could, with the 
utmost difficulty, produce but a few words. 

“T"l]—ask—she—about it,” she said, and 
turned and left the room. Jostah was dis- 
appointed ; he could have talked about 
Nancy until midnight. 
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Katey was in the garden, and when she 
came in a few minutes later she found her 
mother sobbing and stabbing the fire un- 
necessarily and unmercifully with the poker. 

“What be the matter, mother?” she 
asked in alarm. 

Mrs. Blossom stabbed the fire again so 
viciously that the crockery on the dresser 
rattled loudly, and then, finding the apparatus 
was once more in working order, went ahead 
at the highest pressure. 

It was so unexpected that Katey could not 
realise it. 
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“ But I be avraid you will have to be, my 
maid,” said Mrs. Blossom tearfully. 

“ Have to be? Why?” asked Katey, her 
eyes gleaming dangerously. 

* Becos, don’t “ee zee, my dear, everybody 
will have the langh ov we iv they zee that 
we be hurted. We shall have to show that 
we knowed all about it all along, and 
encouraged en in it, or shame will kill both 
ov we. Vancy Mother Wead and her two 
sluts |” 

Katey winced. “I 
said, grinding her teeth. 


could kill she 


en, 





* Katey 


“You bain’t joken, mother?” she asked, 
with white lips. 

“ Joken ? Do Llook like joken?” throwing 
down the poker violently. “He be a 
deceiven, false hypercrite, that he be. I 
Wish we'd never zeen en.” 

Katey was not a weak, 
but Katey swooned. 


delicate creature, 


“Be his bridesmaid ?” said Katey, half an 
hour later, when grief had yielded to-resent- 
ment; “do he think I be a vooil 7 TIL zee 
en vurder virst, and his Nancy, too !” 





” 
swooned. 


“Zo could I, my maid, but what can us 
do?” 

“Tl think it over, mother ; but it will kill 
I to do it.” 

“You will have to make up your mind 
to-night, my dear. He is to be called over 
in the marnen, and everybody will know. 
You will have to tell en to-night, zo as 
to-morrer you can zay, ‘Ov course ; why, I 
be gwain to be one of his bridesmaids.’ ” 

“T could kill en. Vancy thease, avter all 
we’ve done. I hope—I hope she be a devil.” 

“T shall tell en what I think ov it avore 
he do go,” said Mrs. Blossom ; “ but we must 
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vall in to this now. 
in and tell en.” 
“Tt must be, I s’pose. Get it ready while 
I wash my vace. I—do hope—she be—a 
devil,” and Katey ground her teeth again. 


Do ’ee take his supper 


“Oh, Josiah, I must wish ’ee much happi- 
ness. But to think 
ov ’ee tryen to kip 
it zo dark,” and 
Katey laughed 
merrily. “I be 
much obliged vor 
your offer about 
beén a bridesmaid ; 


I should zo like 
it,” 
“Would ’ee, 


now?” said Josiah, 
all smiles. ‘ You 
be the very one [| 
should like. You'll 
inake a real pretty 
bridesmaid, — that 
you will.” 

“But you are 
sly, Josiah. 
Though we guessed 
it all along, me and 
mother.” 

“Guessed 
Did you, 
How?” 
Josiah in 
ment. 

“Oh, a lot ov 
little things. Vrom 
the very virst we 
knowed. It have 
been vine vun to 
zee “ee, thinken we 
didn’ know.” 

Josiah looked so 
uncomfortable that 
Katey enjoyed a 
small revenge. 

“Did you know 
who— who it be 7” 
he stammered. 

“Ah, that would be tellen,” said Katey 
archly. 

; * * + * * 

Katey accoinpanied Josiah to church the 
following morning and sat beside him. 
There was certainly a sensation among the 
congregation when the banns were published, 
and all eyes were turned to Blossom’s pew. 
Josiah blushed a little, but Katey, wonderful 


it 7 
now 7 
asked 
amaze- 


pew.” 
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to behold, sat with a pleasant smile upon her 
face. 

“ Well, ov all wonders !” said Polly Tunney 
to Katey as they filed out of church, 
* Warn’t you surprised 7” and Polly eyed her 
keenly. 

Katey did not turn a hair. 
not. Why?” 


* Ov course 


* All eves were turned to Blossom’s 


* Did you know 7’ 
suspicious, 
“Why, I be gwain to be one of the 


Polly’s tone was very 


bridesmaids ; Josiah asked I time 
ago.” 

Josiah was approaching them, and Katey 
saw her chance. ‘“ Here, Josiah, come 
here,” she cried. “ Polly here thinks I be 


took by surprise. Didn’ we know all along 


ZOMEC 














as you be getten married, and didn’ you ask 
I to be a bridesmaid ? ” 
“Kes ; ov course,” said Josiah, blushing. 
“Walk on, Josiah ; I'll catch ’ee up in a 
minute.” 


“Well, I never!” said Polly. “ Why 
didn’ you teil a body ?” 
“ Josiah didn’ wish it, do ’ee zee. Mother 


don’t. zay }, but it do zim, Mary Cobbley 
told she about it avore she died, and asked 
mother to take he in till he be settled. 
Good marnen. I shall zee ’ee in the wik.” 

Five times in the course of the day Katey 
had to repeat her story, but she did it so 
well, and was so prompt and straightforward 
under subtle and searching cross-examination, 
that the most malicious could not justly 
throw doubts on her story. It cost Katey 
something, however, to wear that smiling 
face. She longed to tell everybody that 
he was a “deceiven wretch ” and she hated 
him. 

Nor was Mrs. Blossom less accomplished. 
“Volks thought they knowed a gurt lot,” 
she said, with a laugh. ‘Mary Cobbley 
wouldn’t have said what she did to I avore 
she died iv she hadn’ been sure he’d have 
been safe with me. I wouldn’ zay as I was 
never narvous "bout my Katey, as she might 
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got vond ov he, liven in the same house. 
But I spoke to she, and when I vound that 
he bain’t her zort ov a man my mind was at 
rest. ‘I respec’ en, mother,’ zays she, ‘ but 
what be respec’ ?’ zays she. ‘Gie I some- 
then mwore.’” 

And so they triumphed all along the line, 
and. there was none who could justly wag a 
tongue in censure. They were as gracious 
as ever to Josiah, and they made no slip in 
thejr histrionics. Katey kissed the bride 
with fervour, and Mrs. Blossom had much to 
say to her about “dear Josiah, my dear.” 
It needed all Katey’s strength of will to play 
her part that day smilingly, and she whispered 
to her mother more than once that she 
“should like to pizen ’em both.” 

She was so very merry and vivacious that 
Tom Hurrell, a butcher’s assistant who was 
at the wedding, thought her “a dear piece ov 
vlesh ” and made himself her cavalier for the 
rest of the day. Mrs. Blossom invited him 
to spend a Sunday with them, and he 
accepted gladly. It was triumphant diplo- 
macy this time ; Katey became Mrs. Hurrell 
before the end of the year and went to live 
in Dorchester. It was a relief, she declared 
again and again, to get away from the 
neighbourhood of “ thik deceiven wretch.” 


YEARS. 


Across the years I see the day 


When, girl and boy, 


We dreamed our dream, played out our play 


Of pain and joy. 


That day went down in mists of tears 
To-night I smile across the years. 


SGT 


We dreamed our little dream right through, 
Played out our play ; 
When we awoke at last we knew 


An ended day. 


That waking wrung my ltart with pain, 
To-day I laugh at life again ! 


L. G. MosBerty. 







































Do you know that there are so many "buses 
- in London, that if they were to form a procession, 
when one end of it was at the Bank the other 
would be in the middle of next week ? 
so many *bus-tickets are used in a year, that they 


would make a 
band one foot 
broad all round 
the earth, and 
there would 
still be enough 
left over to 
paper the inside 
of St. Paul's. 


Why anyone 
should want to 
paper the 
interior of St. 
Paul’s with 
*bus - tickets I 
don’t know — 


except perhaps 
to hide the 
mosaic “ deco- 
rations ” — but 
if you are going 
in for the pic- 
turesque statis- 
tics business 
you have to 
bring St. Paul’s 
in somehow. It 
is just like 
those advertise- 
ments in the 
papers—they 
may begin with 
anything, from 
Shakespeare to 
top-hats, but 
they are bound 
to end up with 


” 


pills. 
Now, omni- 
buses are 


divided into 
three main 
classes — Gene- 
ral Omnibuses, 
Road Cars, and 
interesting 
archeological 
relics. The ad- 
vantage of the 
last description 


of vehicle is that you can get all the benefit of a 
cross-Channel voyage without any extra charge. 
Omnibus passengers, on the other hand, are divided 
into ever so many classes, and a good many of 
them are no class at all. 

Among the different sorts of passengers *bus-men 
must love the type who seem to think that ’bus- 
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conductors, like fires, have to be poked to be any 
Who has not met the old lady who, every 
few yards all the way (say eastward from Picca- 


*BUSES, 
good. 


dilly Circus), jabs the conductor 


And that 
in order to tell him, “ Mind you 
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Se oe 
Are and- 99 P 
QUITE EXASPERATED. 
SPorTSMAN (who has just missed for the tenth consecutive time): Now 
look here, keeper, if that confounded dog of yours grins again, ’Il—I'll 
shoot him ! 


who tries to argue with her. 
Sometimes those who 
ignorance. 


know 





in the small of 


the back with an umbrella or knocks his hat off 


don’t forget St. 
Paul’s Church- 
yard ” ? 

Then there is 
the female who 
with | unerring 
instinct always 
manages to get 
into a ’bus that 
is going in the 
opposite direc- 
tion to her 
destination. For 
instance, if she 
appears in 
Oxford — Circus 
bound for the 
Groves of West- 
bourne, when 
she beholds the 
familiar in- 


“seription 


“ Bayswater” 
on a back- 
ground vert, she 
boards the bus 
with haste, but 
without regard 
to the fact that 
its shaft is set 
towards the 
rising of the 
sun. When, as 
the *bus mum- 
bles Citywards 
as blithely asa 
funeral, she 
finds out her 
mistake she is 
highly _ indig- 
nant. What do 
they mean by 
labelling the 
*bus “Bays- 
water,” if it is 
not going there? 
she would like 
to know. It 
would be useless 
to suggest that 


it hopes to get - 
there eventually, only it happens to be going to 
Liverpool Street first, for there is only one bigger 
fool than an illogical woman, and that is the man 


have to feign 


A day or twoago I boarded a Holborn- 
bound ’bus in Cheapside, but a journey of a dozen 
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IntsH PorTER (calling out the name of the station): Patrickswell ! 
omMy ATKINS (from a third-class window): Glad to ear it. ‘Ope Biddy’s in good ’ealth, too. 
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TALKATIVE LApy: And what is that strap under the chin for ? 
FrrEMAN: That strap, madam, is to enable us to rest our chins when our 
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jaws get tired of answering questions. 


yards proved that the road was so blocked that it 
would be quicker to walk. Thinking that the 
simplest and most graceful retreat was to be a 
guileless innocent, who did not know.a Holborn 
from an Islington ’bus, I asked the conductor if 
he were an Angel. He denied the accusation, 
though really there was not much need for the 
disclaimer, for he did not look the part a bit, at 
least, unless those illlustrations one sees are 
grossly misleading. 

If the mixture of places they are going to and 
coming from on omnibuses is confusing to the 
stranger, so is the way that ’bus-conductors 
shout out where they are going to and not where 
they are. For instance, the other day, so I was 
told, a certain *bus picked up an unfortunate 
Frenchman bound for Charing Cross somewhere in 
the wilds of Hornsey Rise or Islington. When 
that Noah’s Ark had jiggered on as far as the 
Angel the conductor began his chant, “ Ch’ing 


Crawse, Ch’ing Crawse, 


minister, ’Toria, Ch’ing Crawse.” 


The Frenchman was_ rather 
surprised at his speedy arrival. 
“Ah, so zees ees ze Char-r-ing 
Crose,” said he, and prepared to 
get out. 

“ You sit still,” he was advised, 
“you ain't —(Ch’ing Crawse, 
lydy ?)—arf there yet.” 

“ Ah, but you deed say Char-r- 








ing Crose,’ complained Mon- 
sieur. 

At Holborn Town Hall the 
chant was resumed, “Ch’ing 


Crawse, Ch’ing Crawse, Westmin- 
ister, ’Toria, Ch’ing Crawse.” 
Again the foreigner was with 
difficulty prevented from getting 
out. 

“Ah, but you deed say Char- 
r-ing Crose,” said he reproach- 
fully. 

History repeated itself at the 
end of the Gray’s Inn Road ; but 
when he reached the top of 
Chancery Lane, and heard the 
cry of “Ch’ing Crawse,” the 
Frenchman really thought he 
had got there this time. ‘The 
conductor began to get some- 
what annoyed. ‘ You jest keep 
qui-aht,” said he. ‘ You needn’t 
fret yerself; I'll tell yer when 
you. get to Ch’ing Crawse oil 
righ.” 

But alas, put not your trust in 
*bus-conductors, nor in any son 
of man. When the bone shaker 
did reach Charing Cross the 
*busee was so engaged in express- 
ing in’ vigorous language his 
opinion concerning the personal 
appearance of another colleague 
of the road, with whom he had a 
difference, that “ Mossoo” quite 
slipped his memory, and it was 
far down Whitehall before that unfortunate 
“ furriner ” was disembarked. 

Ah, perfide Albion! E. Kenneth Brown. 


GF 


SHE said to her husband, “I should change my 
tailor, if I were you, dear. He put on this button 
so carelessly that this is the fourth time I have 


had to sew it on. 


“ Axypopy who knows anything,” said Mr. 
Sniffins, “can learn something from everybody 
else, no matter how ignorant the other somebody 
may be.” 

“'That’s true,” responded Mrs. Sniffins briskly. 
“T have occasionally even learnt something from 
you!” 
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A Bad DLook=out, 


Squire: Good morning, Miggs. How’s your wife to-day ? 

Miaces: She's very bad, sir. Won't last the night. 

Squire: Dear me—that's bad news! But why do you anticipate the worst ? 
MiGcGs: Doctor said so, sir; and he’s the only man livin’ as knows wot ’e give her. 
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One of the Season’s Terrors. 


Cuorus oF YounGsrers: Nah, then, guv’ner! When you've done playin’ wif our ‘oops, p'r’aps 
you'll pass ‘em back again ! 
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“Jr was really very’ awkward,” she said. “ The 2 wk 


Professor had lectured us about microbes all breakfast- 
time, d propos of Ethel’s cold. ‘It is a commonplace 
of medical science,’ he said, ‘that ordinary catarrh is 
one of the most infectious of ailments; and I should 
say that nothing so teads to the dissemination of the 


malady as the primitive 
habit of kissing. Now, 
your mother, Miss 
Ethel, has had a cold 
for the last week, and 


‘ you have given her 


your usual morning 
kiss during that time 
—a pleasing and pious 
ceremony; but your 
cold is the natural, and 
to the scientific mind 
the almost inevitable, 
penalty. The habit is 
a pernicious and an 
insanitary ‘one, and 1, 
for one, would be glad 
to see a law against. it, 
substituting, perhaps, a 
friendly shake of the 
hand or even a gentle 
inclination of the head, 
to which I can see no 
hygienic objection.’ 
Here Ethel laughed and 
pretended it was a 


sneeze, and the Pro- 33. 
fessor went on to talk % 


about drains.” 

“Yes ; but where did 
the awkwardness come 
in?” 

“Only that the Pro- 
fessor had a bad cold 
next morning.” 


GF 


JEAN: How could 
the minister find any- 
thing to say over the 
remains of such a 
wretch as Angus? 
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A MATTER FOR CONGRATULATION. 
Mrs. Brown: So you've been to the funeral, Mrs. Smith ? 
Mrs. Smrru: Yes, but it were a mean interment—nowt but tea and cake. 
Mrs. Brown: My goodness! Well, all I can say is, I’ve buried six, and I'm proud 
to say I buried ’em all with ’am. 


Why, he died owing money all round the place. WHERE KITTY CATS HANG IN A ROW. 
Hamisu: Oh, the parson hit it off all right. a trees where the kitty cats grow, 
He said that a loss would be felt wherever the ™ If they eral _— 


deceased was known. 


They don’t mind it at all, 
For they land on their feet, as you know. 


GF The fish swim around in the sky 
With pollywogs — by, 


“T oan tell you a funny story about my visit 


While frogs hop around 
On the clouds to the sound 
Of the lobsters devouring mince pie. 


The birdies all swim in the sea, 


to the British Museum,” said the travelled And the wasp and the bungling bee 
American to his friend, on his return to his If you dangle a worm . 
native wilds. “You are welcome to publish it, aie slg canoe abdemeedon, 
only you mustn’t use my name. It’s strange, but the apples and pears 

“The British Museum,” coldly replied the Live in houses with carpets and chairs, 
editor of the Topeka Lyre, “has never sent me oon go —_ ——. 
any complimentaries, so far as I can remember, And come bumping and thumping downstairs. 


and I guess I’m not going to give it a free advertise- ALBERT W. Smiru, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


ment in my paper.” 


Philadelphia 
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Her HuspanD: For whom are you knitting 
those socks ? 

His Wire: For our Working Society for 
Clothing the Poor and Destitute. 

Her Huspanp: I wonder whether they would 
let me have a pair if I sent them my address. 


GF 


“T can’r stand these ’ere dialeck stories,” said 
Mr. Parvenu to his wife, throwing down a book 
in disgust. “ It’s all very well for a man to write 
‘sich’ when he really means ‘sech,’ but when it 
comes to spellin’ it ‘ psyche,’ I’m bothered ef | can 
foller “im!” 
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SHE: Have you ever heard Mlle. Grimache? 
I am told that she sings with great expression. 

HE: Yes. Never saw more wonderful expression 
in my life. . Why, her own mother wouldn't 
recognise her face when she’s singing. 


SF 


SHE was once moze impelled, as by a sense of 
duty, to remind her husband of his many back- 
slidings. “As far back as I can remember,” she 
began, “ you i 

“Oh, steady a bit!” he said. “Let’s keep to ] 
the nineteenth century, anyhow !” 

And then language failed her. 
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ING PASSION. 


ScHooLMasTER: And now, Johnnie Jones, what is a cyclone? 


Buppine Cycuisr: A scorcher, sir! 
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Grandfatber’s Story. 


From THE PicturE BY EvGEN KLIMscn. 












THE MECCA 





PILGRIMAGE. 


By Ropert MACHRAY. 


EVE'S TOMR. 


a hundred millions of followers, the 

majority of whom are our fellow 
subjects, can scarcely fail to be of interest to 
us. And, quite apart from the Mohammedan 
portions of the British Empire, our political 
fortunes have been so often affected by the 
Moslem world that anything of special 
importance connected with Islam must 
command general attention. The annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the birthplace of the 
Prophet and the Holy City of all who believe 
in him, is the most conspicuous feature of 
the Mohammedan year. It has been kept 
up for several centuries, and probably is now 
a greater force, thanks to the increased 
facilities of modern travel, than ever before. 
Thus, if it is not clothed with that mystery 
which once enveloped it, it is still amongst 
the most notable of events, and both in 
India and in Egypt due account of it must 
be taken by our administrators. 
Maren, 1900. 


A RELIGION which numbers more than 


To make a pilgrimage to Mecca once, at 
least, in his lifetime, is a supreme religious 
obligation on every true Mohammedan, be 
he prince or peasant, rich or poor, strong or 
feeble. ‘* Confident of fate, and resolute of 
heart,” as Longfellow sings, “ Mecca’s 
pilgrims ” do not spare themselves, and not 
infrequently the pilgrimage is a veritable 
martyrdom, a via dolorosa. They come from 
many lands, and they speak in many tongues, 
though Arabic, the language of the Koran, 
is in some measure known to most of them. 
It is an extensive empire this of Mahomet, 
including Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, 
Turkey, Persia, Arabia, parts of Russia, 
India, China, and the Malay Archipelago, 
and from all these do the pilgrims stream on 
to Mecca at the appointed time, in the firm 
belief that they are making sure of Paradise. 
The exact date of the great day of the 
pilgrimage depends on the appearance of 
the moon. The Mohammedan calendar is a 
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lunar one; according to that style of 
reckoning it is the tenth day of the month 
Yi-L-Haj, which corresponded last year to 
April 20. This year it will be twelve days 
earlier. 

For the most part the pilgrims arrive at 
Mecca by one of two ways ; either by land 
for the entire distance, or from oversea to 
Jeddah, from which a short journey of fifty 
miles or so brings them to their destination. 
The former route is that taken by what is 
known as the “ Turkish caravan,” while the 
latter is that of the “ Egyptian caravan.” 
The Turkish caravan starts from Damascus, 
and at one time was the more important of 
the two, but it is now dwindling away. 
Burton, the famous traveller, successfully 
disguised as a pilgrim, accompanied it many 





PILGRIMS DISEMBARKING, 


years ago, and has given us a_ brilliant 
description of it. And certainly the long 
lines of camels, stretching for miles, with the 
thousands upon thousands of people in their 
multi-coloured robes, riding and on foot, 
must have formed a striking spectacle. But 
the journey across the sandy deserts of 
Arabia, broken here by a small village, there 
by an oasis, was of the most laborious char- 
acter, and the travellers died like flies by the 
way—died, however, without regret, for was 
not this to gain heaven itself without 
further struggle ? 

At the present time the great majority of 
the pilgrims rendezvous at Jeddah, on the 
ted Sea, and it is to the courtesy of the 
British Consul at that port, Mr. G. P. 
Devey, that we owe the excellent illustrations, 





most of them hitherto unpublished, which 
accompany this article. Over 92,000 
pilgrims landed at Jeddah in 1893, but that 
was a record, the average number annually 
not being half so high. The figures 
were a good deal less last year, partly on 
account of the continuance of the plague at 
s3ombay, from which most of the Indian 
faithful set out, and partly also on account 
of the rates of passage being raised in con- 
sequence of the authorities having ordained 
that the pilgrims were to be given better 
food and more space on board the steamers 
which make a speciality of this class of 
business. How important a matter the 
conveyance of pilgrims is may be judged 
from the fact that in 1895, a year below the 
average, forty steamers from India and _ the 
further East put in at the 
Island of Camaran, the 
quarantine station for 
Mecca. 

In addition to the Indian 
contingent, the great cara- 
van which comes from 
Egypt by Suez also makes 
for Jeddah. ‘To some ex- 
tent the Egyptian caravan 
is a rival of the Turkish. 
Just in the same way that 
the Sultan sends each year 
the customary gift of a holy 
carpet for the decoration of 
the Kaaba, the holy of 
holies of Islam, so the 
Khedive sends another for 
the same purpose. And 
just in the same way that 
Turkish pilgrims from far 
and near gather at Damascus 
as the time for the pil- 
grimage approaches, so the Egyptians, the 
Soudanese, and the Arabs of North Africa 
assemble at Cairo. 

The departure of the pilgrims from Cairo 
is the occasion of much ceremony. The 
Khedive is generally present in person, 
surrounded by the princes of his family, the 
ministers of the Government, and the great 
functionaries of State, all in handsome uni- 
forms blazing with decorations. For the 
occasion 4 magnificent pavilion, made bright 
with many flags, is erected in the great 
square in front of the station of Helouan, in 
the north-east of Cairo. At the head of the 
procession, to the accompaniment of military 
music, a curious pyramidal structure is borne 
along in triumph. It is the mahmal, or 
canopy within which the holy carpet has 
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been placed. This sacred fabric, called the kesseah, is designed to cover the sanctuary of 
the Kaaba, and is enclosed in a square frame adorned with costly coloured stuffs and 
embroidered with precious stones. Hach Khedive on his accession presents a new mahmal ; 


the Egyptian Government in his name send a new carpet every year. 


The cost of these 


carpets is, I understand, about £1,200 each. After the annual ceremonies at Mecca the 
old carpet is discarded, cut up, and distributed in small pieces to adorn the tombs of certain 
saints or to be preserved as relics by the pious /ayi, as the returned pilgrim is designated, or 


sold to other less fortunate persons. 

Three times is the mahmal paraded round the 
square amid the blare of trumpets, and then it is 
carried up to the Khedive, who is given a cordon of 
the holy carpet. He raises this object respectfully to 
his lips, and next hands it with all formality to an 
official rejoicing in the appellation of the “ Governor 
of the Mahmal,” who henceforth guards with reveren- 
tial care the Sacred Thing during the pilgrimage. 
Thereupon cannon thunder from the citadel. And 
now the procession starts for Abbassieh, the camping- 








DISEMBARKING, 


ground of the pil- 
grims, which is just 
outside the city, near 
the famous mosque 
El Mohammedi. 
First come the mu- 
sicians; to them 
succeeds a regiment 
of infantry with the 
officers mounted. 
Then follow differ- 
ent religious corpo- 
rations and organi- 
sations with their 
own bands and their 
banners flaunting to 
the sky. Immense 
bodies of pilgrims, 
each separated by 





THE MEDICAL STAFF WHO EXAMINE 


THE PILGRIMS, 








|} THE SULTAN’S 
GUARDSHIP IN 


THE BAY. 









detachments of cavalry, march along, many of them carrying appropriate symbols. An 
enormous concourse of spectators, drawn from all nations and in every kind of costume, 
look on and cheer the pilgrims as they pass, the women especially sending forth ecstatic 


cries of joy. 


As the procession proceeds through the narrow streets of the ancient capital this 
wonderful spectacle develops in interest. Here in one part of it are seen fakirs loudly 
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chanting professions of faith, clapping their 
hands the while to mark time; there again 
are dervishes reciting verses of the Koran, 
while others keep rhythmic step in a sort of 
fantastic dance to the sound of tambourines 
struck with leathern thongs. Behind them 
ride sheiks on camels, playing drums or 
carrying nets containing dried fish, a sign of 
the state of penitence which befits the pious. 

The following day the pilgrims leave 
Abbassieh by rail. There are generally 
about forty carriages in the train, which is 
drawn by two engines, festooned and deco- 
‘ated with branches and bright ribbons. 
The car carrying the mahmal and the holy 
carpet is in the centre, under military convoy. 
When Suez is reached the pilgrims again 
form a procession and make a tour of that 
town, repeating on a smaller scale the pro- 
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their rank, must present themselves at Mecca. 
Certain prescribed ablutions must be gone 
through, and the vows of the pilgrimage 
renewed. From this moment the pilgrim 
must not cut hair, beard, or nails, is forbidden 
to wear ornaments of any kind, and must 
have nothing in his mind but pious thoughts. 

Two days are taken in traversing the 
fifty odd miles that, separate Jeddah from 
the Holy City. Many of the poorer pilgrims 
perform the journey on foot, but the great 
majority ride on camels or donkeys, which 
their Bedouin co-religionists hire to them at 
extortionate rates. Human nature is very 
much the same everywhere, so it is not sur- 
prising that the natives of the country take 
the fullest advantage of their opportunity 
and make the pilgrim pay exorbitant sums 
for everything he gets either at Jeddah or 
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ceedings of the previous day at Cairo. This 
done, they embark for Jeddah on steamers 
provided by the Egyptian Government. Here, 
having successfully passed the quarantine 
staff, they land and mingle with the other 
pilgrims who have already arrived—a vast 
and motley crowd. Plenty of colour here 
robes of all shades and shapes meet the eye, 
to say nothing of turbans, blue, green, 
white, red and yellow. And what a Babel 
of unknown tongues ! 

Before the final preparations are made for 
the last stage of the journey, a visit will be 
paid to the reputed Tomb of Eve (see head- 
piece). And now the pilgrims shave their 
heads and, divesting themselves of their 
clothing, put on the single, characteristic 
garment of the Haj, the iriam, a seamless 
piece of stuff, in which all, no matter what 
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Mecca itself. The road between the two 
towns passes through a rocky and sterile 
region, in which travelling is hard and diffi- 
cult, but the pilgrim cares little for that. A 
religious enthusiasm possesses him utterly. 
“To see Mecca and then to die,” is his prayer. 

Mecca lies in a narrow, sandy valley 
hemmed in with rocky hills, and one of the 
unfortunate things of its situation is that it 
is badly supplied with water. As the number 
present on the high day of the pilgrimage 
is said to be a quarter of a million or more, 
the want of water must entail much suffering. 
Of recent years the Turkish authorities have 
done something towards improving matters 
in this respect, but much remains to be done. 
In the lower part of the city is the great 
mosque—-the very heart of Islam—called the 
Beit’ullah (the House of God) or El Haram 
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(the Inviolable), in 
the centre of which 
stands the Kaaba, 
most sacred of all 
objects in the world 
to the pilgrim, who, 
on seeing it for the 
first time, feels more 
than rewarded for 
all the privations he 
has undergone. 








ATTENDANT 






A METWAF, OR PILGRIM 
BROKER, 


The mosque of the 
Haram, the only one 
in Mecca, is a vast 
quadrilateral, for the 
most part open to 
the sky, capable, it 
is said, of containing 
600,000 people — at 
one time. Admission 
is gained by eight 
doors to the interior, aoe 

. ° . A LEARNED DOCTOR OF 
which is practically MECCA. 
an enormous court- 
yard, surrounded by a beautiful colonnade of 
some six hundred pillars crowned with capitals 
of fine Saracenic design, above which is a 
bewildering array of domes, towers, and 
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EMPLOYED IN THE 
GREAT MOSQUE, MECCA, 


AN 











ARAB MERCHANT OF 


MECCA, 


minarets. 
the court is the Kaaba, an 
oblong edifice forming a sort 
of cube. 
grey granite, and is surrounded 
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In the midst of 


It is built of fine 







by a drapery of black silk which hangs 
from the roof ; a golden band runs round 


the top, and a 
veolden curtain 
hangs in front of 
the door. The 
sanctuary is gener- 
ally kept closed, but 
there are times 
when the faithful 
are allowed to enter. 
No matter in what 
part of the world a 
Mohammedan may 
be, it is towards 
this building that 
he turns when he 
says his prayers. 
On arriving at 
Mecea the first 
business of the pil- 
grim is to put him- 
self into the hands 
of a functionary 
known as the 
metwaf, who be- 
comes his guide, 
philosopher, and 
friend during his 
residence in the 
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city. This individual procures lodgings in 
accordance with the pilgrim’s means, acts as 
interpreter, and gives directions as to the 
ceremonies to be performed. Each Mussul- 
man country has its own set of metwafs. 
After a short rest the pilgrim is conducted 
by the metwaf to the mosque, where he finds 
a great throng of believers already assembled, 
and the first thing he will do will be to 
march solemnly round the Kaaba seven 
times, he and his compatriots intoning in a 
low voice the prayers ordained for this part 
of the rite. Next the metwaf conducts him 
to the famous black stone, the Hajar El 
Aswad, which every pilgrim kisses with the 
utmost veneration. The stone, which is 
generally supposed to be an aerolite, is set in 
a silver disc at one of the corners of the 
Kaaba, about five feet from the ground, and 
to kiss it is one of the most essential parts 
of the whole ceremony, as this strange 
object is believed to bring good fortune and 
happiness to everyone who presses his lips 
upon it. These acts of faith having been 
accomplished, the pilgrim leaves the mosque 
and joins himself to a procession of his 
fellows, who move, singing and reciting 
interminable prayers, eight times up and 
down the space between two porticoes scme 
little distance away. He is now conducted 


back again to the mosque, where he receives 
a draught of the sacred water from the Holy 


Well of Zem-Zem, which is as the water of 
life to him, but which no unbeliever could 
taste without instant death. 

These form the initial ceremonies, and 
when they have been gone through the 


pilgrim retires to the house which his metwaf 


has selected for him and takes both food and 
rest. As the shades of evening fall the shrill 
chanting of the muezzins summons him again 
to the mosque, where once more he prostrates 
himself and prays to Allah. Then rising to 
his feet he stands, his body straight, his 
forehead bent towards the ground, motionless 
as a statue--one of many thousands in the 
same posture—while he repeats in low, 
tremulous murmurs of adoration the words 
of the litany sung by the priest. After 
two prostrations he makes the salaam and 
then goes back to his lodging. This con- 
cludes the first day, and the pilgrim may now 
return to his ordinary habits; as a rule, how- 
ever, he is anxious to take part in the Feast 
of Kourban-Bairam, and not till that festival 
is over does the pilgrimage come to an end. 
This festival is not celebrated at Mecca, 
but at Muna, some distance away. First of 
all, when the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Koran to be performed at the mosque have 
all been gone through, the pilgrims betake 
themselves to the mountain of Arafat, seven 
or eight hours march to the north-east of 
the town. Here they camp out in the open 
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THE MECCA PILGRIMAGE. 





OF THE HARAM 
AT MECCA. 


It is towards this Sanctuary in the centre that Mohammedans in any part of the world turn when they pray. 


air in thousands of tents, while huge fires 
burn all the night long. The mountain is 
almost as holy as the city itself. For it was 
here, so says tradition, that Adam and Eve 
when chased from Paradise met again, 
having come hither by widely different 
routes, and it was here that the Mother of 
All Living brought forth her first-born 
son. A marble column has been erected to 
indicate the spot where our first parents came 
together again. The Mohammedan con- 
fidently believes that he is absolved from all 
his sins if he but visit this sacred place. 
Three hours before sunset one of the 
principal sheiks delivers a long sermon. He 
is seated near the top of the mountain, so 
that his voice may be heard by the multitude 
of pilgrims, and ever and anon as he speaks 
he stops for a moment, when they break 
forth into loud shouts of “Glory to God, 
All-Powerful!” The oration finished, the 
pilgrims descend into the valley of Muna, 
a savage and inhospitable place, where 
Abraham is said to have offered up Ishmael 
(not Isaac), according to the teaching of the 
Koran. Muna is gained by a narrow passage 
only a few yards broad, through which all the 
pilgrims must go if their journey is to bear 
the most complete results. They head for 
the pass—men, women, children, camels, 
pell-mell—in an _ indescribable confusion, 
with the natural consequence that several 





are killed and a great number seriously 
injured. The valley reached, it is now 
incumbent upon every pilgrim to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of Abraham by the 
killing of a sheep or goat, and Muna becomes 
one vast shambles, about which the less said 
the better. Another of the rites of the 
pilgrimage, of which Muna is the special 
scene, is that known as the “ Stoning of the 
Devil.” In the illustration given of this 
curious observance the structure marked with 
a cross represents Shaitan, and it is the duty 
of every pilgrim to throw at it seven pebbles, 
which he has probably brought with him 
from the slopes of Arafat. 

This completes the Mecca pilgrimage, but 
the pious Moslem who has sufficient means to 
enable him to reach Medina, the second Holy 
City of Islam, now joins a caravan which, with 
the mahmal at its head, next proceeds to that 
place, its chief object of interest being the 
tomb of the Prophet. But this is, strictly 
speaking, a supplementary pilgrimage, and 
so does not conflict with that to Mecca. 

Medina is only half the size of Mecca, but 
is a walled and fortified town with a con- 
siderable Turkish garrison. The chief build- 
ing is the Mosque of the Prophet, called El 
Haram (the Sacred), and it is believed to be 
built above the spot where Mohammed died 
and to enclose his place of burial. It is a 
good deal smaller than the great mosque at 
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Mecca, being a parallelogram, 420 feet long 
and 340 feet broad, with a spacious yard in 
the centre surrounded by numerous rows of 
pillars. The present edifice, as a whole, is 
of comparatively recent construction, but 
contains parts of much earlier date, such as 
the dome and pulpit erected by the famous 
Mameluke Sultan, Kait Bey, in 1481. 

The Hwrah, or Mausoleum of the Prophet, 
is an irregular chamber without doors, and 
is perhaps 50 feet in length. It is situated 
in the south-east part of the Mosque, and 
its most striking feature is the large gilded 
crescent which surmounts the “Green Dome,” 
springing from a series of globe-like struc- 
tures, and hedged in with a brass railing, in 
which are small openings where the faithful 
may say their prayers. The interior of the 
tomb is hung with rich curtains, on which, 
in letters of gold, the legend runs that “here 
lie the bodies of the Prophet and the first 
two caliphs.” These curtains, which are 
frequently changed, and always when a new 
Sultan ascends the throne, cover a square 
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edifice of black marble, and the exact. place 
where the body is believed to lie, undecayed 
by death or the touch of time, is indicated 
by a long rosary of pearls. 

The devout Moslem, having visited Medina, 
now returns to Mecca, and having thus 
completely made the “ Great Pilgrimage,” is 
accounted a very holy person indeed. Back 
from Mecca he proceeds to Jeddah, where 
are repeated scenes of the same character 
that signalised his first appearance at that 
port. Happily, each year sees greater efforts 
made to improve his sanitary condition, 
which at one time was a standing menace to 
the world, and is still far from perfect. 
Since the bubonic plague broke out in India, 
extra precautions, with respect to pilgrim 
ships, have been taken by the Imperial 
authorities, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that now, when it is well known that that 
frightful pestilence has by no means been 
stamped out, they will rather increase than 
diminish the restrictions placed on the 
pilgrim traffic. 
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No. I1.—THE CONVERSION OF SILAS DAMSON. 


SSENT is not a 

plant of very 
vigorous 
growth in Bar- 
leigh. It has 
had to fight 
for its very ex- 
istence against 
the all-power- 
ful influence of 
squire and 
Vicar, in a 
warfare not 
confined to 
disparaging 
phrases and 
shrugs of the 
shoulders. 
Barleigh is one of those villages where the 
Dissenter is cut off from the social amenities 
of village life. 

The only Dissenters in Barleigh are a 
mere handful of Wesleyans, who—the fact is 
patent to all the observant in the village— 
have clung to their principles with a dogged 
conviction under circumstances that would 
have depressed all that were not of robust 
faith. In Barleigh, as elsewhere, there are 
gracious ladies, bearers of jellies and blankets 
and coal, which are precious boons to the 
man whose back is bent from sunrise to sun- 
set for one and threepence or one and 
sixpence. But the smiling gift-bearers only 
know those who worship from a Prayer 
Book—the Dissenter’s door is passed by with 
a cold look of disapproval. 

The Methodists first established themselves 
in Barleigh in 1860, when they met—nine 
souls in all—in Farmer Goodyer’s kitchen. 
In ten years they numbered thirty adults, 
and they were granted a site for a chapel. 
Squire Deverill had been loth to make the 
concession, declaring, when first asked, that he 
would see them utterly lost before he would 
do anything so unspeakably foolish. But 
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a few months later he was a candidate for 
the representation of the county, in some 
parts of which the Dissenters were strong, 
and he yielded to necessity. 

Were you a stranger, come to Barleigh in 
search of its chapel, you would hardly find it 
unaided, and directions from the villagers 
would not help you much. From the village 
street you have to follow the land past Gran- 
tumen’s smithy for half a mile, then turn off 
through the Duckpond Fields, and, safely 
passed by the edge of what is a quagmire 
save in the driest weather, you will come out 
on the desolate heathland. A quarter of a 
mile or so to the right you will see a mud 
building, with a thatched roof, close to one 
or two storm-beaten pines. Nothing but a 
track leads to it, and the rabbits burrow in 
the earthen bank that surrounds it, and 
gambol merrily in the enclosure without fear. 
Such is Barleigh Wesleyan Chapel—Squire 
Deverill’s concession to Dissent, wrung out 
of him by political necessity. 

The majority of the congregation could not 
reach the sanctuary in less than half an hour, 
and in the winter it was quite an adventure. 
Pools of water lay across the track, the 
Duckpond Fields were ankle-deep in mud, and 
the quagmire was dangerous. Damp oozed 
between the stones of the floor of the chapel, 
and the roof dripped continually in wet 
weather. And yet old men and women, bent 
with rheumatism and tortured with asthma, 
crawled painfully yet joyfully to it twice 
every Sunday, and left it with a fire in their 
hearts that bore them triumphantly through 
worse difficulties than pools of water and 
snowdrifts. A meaner sanctuary it would 
xardly be possible to find, but had it been 
built of the stones of the New Jerusalem it 
could not have been dearer to its congrega- 
tion. It has not shone in story and speech, 
it has never been referred to in glowing 
Connectional reports as a “ growing cause,” 
and it has never begged for help from else- 
where. And yet simple souls, who would 
have stumbled over words of one syllable, 
have there received the secret vivifying force 
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the greatest of miracles. Yet from such 

materials have been made kings and priests 
unto God. 

I had been at Barleigh 

some time before I knew 

a Methodist “cause” 

existed there. Hap- 

‘ pening to take an 

early Sunday 

morning walk I 

saw half a dozen 

people on their 

way to chapel, 

and after 

dinner I ques- 

b tioned Mrs. 

Pointon. 





“In the winter it was quite an 
adventure.” 






that has borne them uncomplainingly—nay, “Yes, zur, they be Methodies,” said my 
joyously—through the dull, struggling life of | landlady, “though they bain’t mwore than 
a poor agricultural labourer to death trium- — ’ee could count on your vingers, zur. I have 


phant. Four mud walls and thatched roof, | went there wunst, but, bless ’ee, zur, it don’t 
and ignorant souls who could suck comfort — veel like beén in a place ov warship. And I 
from the “blessed word Mesopotamia.” Not can’t zay as I holds with their ways of ser- 
a very promising ground and background for vicen and callen out ‘ Praisc the Lord,’ and 
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Amen,’ and ‘ Hellelujah.’ 
to I, zur. Take your religion quietly, zays — them. 
I. There be no call vor to go screechen up 
and down, zame as you be heathens, warship- 
pen idols they missionaries do tell we about. 


Don’t zim right 
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[‘ve zeen they Methodies in Suckton paraden — Giles was_ seated 


and prayen in the streets” 


-Mrs. Pointon 


had not at that time made the acquaintance 


of the Salvation Army. 
religion to be quiet above everythen. (wo 
to church and read your Bible, and be 
zo honest as you know how: that be 


what I zay about it.” 


I mentioned that I thought of 
attending chapel on the following 
Sunday, and it made Mrs. Pointon 
uncomfortable. “Church 
don’t go to thik chapel, zur; Mr. 


Burden, he don’t 
like vor we to gwo. 
And I allus_ think 
he be right, zur. 
We’ve got the 
church, zur, haven’t 
us? and it  bain’t 
villed, and what do 
they want a chapel 
vor? And there 
bain’t a single pusson 
ov any standen 
among ‘em. Idon’t 
believe in volks like 
Betty Nolliver setten 
up vor a_ religion 
diffrunt to their 
betters.” 

I did not feel any 
inclination for argu- 
ment on_ religious 
matters with Mrs. 
Pointon, and said 
nothing. She was 
hoping, I know, that 
I should have for- 
gotten my purpose 
by the following 
Sunday, but [ dis- 
appointed her. 

[ arrived a little 
late, and my pres- 
ence created a con- 
siderable stir. I was 


shown to the rickety bench just under the 
pulpit, and some of the worshippers could 
not forbear to raise their eyes from prayer 


to look at me. 


There were about sixteen adults and a few 
children present, only a few of whom I knew 
even by sight. Near me sat Giles, the shoe- 


volks 


“JT do like vor 









maker, who was the leading person among 
Farmer Goodyer, who had _ intro- 
duced Methodism to the village, had long 
been dead, and his children sought heaven 
by a more orthodox road. By the side of 
Mary Holland, the old 


woman who kept 
house for him ; be- 
hind me were old 
Grandfather Pottley 
and his wife, and 
their son and _ his 
wife and child. Betty 
Nolliver, whose re- 
ligious scruples did 
not meet with Mrs, 
Pointon’s approval, 
sat in one corner, 
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‘*A look of sweet serenity on her face.” 


with her back to the damp wall. She was 
a little, shrunken woman of sixty, toothless 
and wrinkled, but with a look of sweet 


serenity on her face that transfigured it. 


faces among thein. 


The others I did not know, but I noticed 
there were not more than two or three young 
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Barleigh Chapel was in Suckton Circuit, 
and the pulpit was supplied by a_ local 
preacher, save about once a month, when the 
minister preached at one service. Our 
preacher that morning was a young fellow 
from Suckton—a_ shop-assistant, I  after- 
wards learnt. From his speech he was 
evidently of Dorset birth, and with no 
better education than a rural elementary 
school could give him. His sermon was a 
mere string of platitudes, unrelieved by a 
single flash of insight or by anything in the 
slightest degree original. He took for his 
text “* The wages of sin is death,” and after 
dwelling on the fate of the unbeliever, he 
essayed to paint the joys of the elect. In 
conclusion he made an appeal to his hearers 
to come to Christ, and so the sermon ended. 
To me it was very dreary, but as I looked 
around during the sermon and saw the rapt 
faces I could forgive the preacher much. 
For them it was not the immature thoughts 
of an uneducated young man, but the glad 
tidings of great joy. 

An especial honour was reserved for me. 
Giles bent over to me and in a whisper 
asked if I would take the collection. I did 
so. It was an open box I collected in, and 
I asked myself, as I saw threepenny bits and 
sixpences dropped into it, if it were right to 
take so much from a man with wages from 
five to ten shillings a week ? 

Hats were touched to me respectfully as I 
left. ‘ Vine marnen, zur; allus be glad to 
zee’ ee, zur.” 

I thanked them for their good wishes and 
walked home with Giles, conversing with 
him on the history of the place we had just 
left. Giles was not a sentimental man, but 
he never referred to it except as “ the dear 
old place.” Mrs. Pointon seemed much 
concerned at my lapse from respectability, 
but I quieted her fears by attending church 
that evening. 

Some months later Conference appointed 
a junior minister to assist the Rev. James 
Potter in ministering to the needs of the 
scattered circuit. Mr. Potter was an old 
man of sixty, who had exhausted bis energies 
in his youth, and who now devoted himself 
chiefly to seeing that the circuit machine 
moved smoothly. He was ever complaining 
of the terrible journey in the winter time 
to Barleigh Chapel, and the yet more terrible 
building which, he said, always gave him a 
cold or a neuralgic attack, and he preached 
there as seldom as possible. To his great 
satisfaction the Rev. Owen Masterman, his 
newly appointed junior, was a young fellow 
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of twenty-eight, who had not come to the 
belief that there is no leaven to work on 
rural life. Masterman threw himself with a 
consuming zeal into his work. He organised 
a mission band in Suckton to visit the out- 
lying villages and hamlets and stir them up 
into vigorous life, and he made a point of 
holding a week-night service in every chapel 
once a fortnight at the least. The Rev. 
Owen was born with a soul that knew not 
fear of squire and parson; in fact, the 
Radicalism in his blood made him eager for 
the opportunity for a battle with the village 
powers that be, and he was hoping that the 
mission band would lead to more aggressive 
work than the spiritual. 

It was one spring evening, about seven 
o’clock, that the Suckton mission band 
inarched into Barleigh for the first time. 
The band was about twenty strong, for the 
most part young men and young women, 
and Mr. Masterman and two concertina 
players headed it. They entered Barleigh 
singing “ All Hail the the Power of Jesu’s 
Name,” to the tune of “ Miles Lane,” and 
the vigorous singing and loud, rasping note 
of the concertinas made a commotion that 
brought all Barleigh into the open. Even a 
mission band is not despised in the dulness 
of an English village. 

In the open space in front of the “ Blue 
Boar ” they stopped and sang the last verse. 
Then Mr. Masterman addressed the assembled 
villagers. “ My friends,” he said, “ we have 
come from Suckton this evening on a friendly 
visit to you. Weare the Suckton Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission Band, and proud to 
belong to it. We have found a friend in the 
Saviour, and we have come to tell you what 
a dear Friend He is, and how He is waiting 
to be a Friend to all of you. Brother 
Thacker will lead us in prayer.” 

Brother Thacker, a Suckton bricklayer, 
at once began to pray in so breathless a 
fashion that he had to recover his wind with 
a gasp at every sentence, asking that the 
Lord might be pleased to pour out His 
Spirit on Barleigh. A running fire of 
* Amens,” “ Hallelujahs,” and “ Praise the 
Lords” encouraged him, till towards the end 
his voice rose in a shout. Then another 
hymn was sung, which was not all harmony, 
as Silas Damson happened to be at Peggin’s 
that evening, “quite lively with likker,”’ 
and Silas attempted to sing, “ We be Three 
Jolly Visher Lads” at the same time. 

Silas was the black sheep of Barleigh. He 
was a basket-maker, living near the Deverill 
Road, and for most of his sixty years had 
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been noted as a hard drinker and swearer. 
It was only occasionally that he visited 
Peggin’s ; the “ New Inn” on the Deverill 
Road was nearer, and there, when money 
was plentiful, he got gloriously drunk. 

When sober, Silas had a gift of humour 
and could tell a good story, but he never was 
sober when there was a coin in his pocket. 
No one had a good word for him. Barleigh 
drew the line at hard drinking and swearing, 
and professed its disgust for a man like Silas, 
who could earn good money, and yet lived 
from hand to mouth. Moreover, he was 
quarrelsome in his cups, and Grantumen, 
Man Sam, and the other /vditués of Peggin’s 
resented his visits, infrequent as they were, 
to the “Blue Boar.” Barleigh wives, when 
“ given their husbands a good taste of their 
tongue,” were fond of telling them that 
they “ be gwain to be another Zilas Damson” 
—which hurt a respectable man’s feelings. 

So when Silas began an opposition song no 
one was surprised. Grantumen, with lowering 
brow, told him to hold his racket. 

“Thee be quiet, Granty; I be obligen 
with a song. Chorus, chaps ; chorus.” 

But the hymn was finished, and Mr. 
Masterman began to address the assembly 
from-a chair. “ Perhaps my friend there,” 
he said, by way of preface, “ would not mind 
waiting till we have done.” 

“ All right, my chappy ; vire away,” said 
Silas, with a tipsy wink at the young pastor. 

Some of the younger Barleighans laughed, 
but the minister was not easily disconcerted, 
and with a good-humoured smile he began 
his address. 

“My friends,” he said, “we have come 
from Suckton to-night to bring you glad 
tidings of great joy. I know, and there are 
few who have thought more about the matter, 
how very far removed from gladness the 
lives of the village poor are. Most of you 
here have to struggle hard on a small wage, 
and there is always the fear before you that 
after all your struggles you may be carried, 
when your eye and hand fail, to the dreaded 
building, over yonder in Suckton, that is 
valled a workhouse. And yet, my friends, I 
have come to offer you happiness-—no matter 
how poor you may be. I rely on the word 
of One who has never failed in one jot or 
tittle since the world was a world. Christ 
says, ‘Come to Me with your burdens and 
sorrows, and I will give you rest, and peace, 
and joy.’ Are not rest, and peace, and joy 
what you need? Of course they are, my 
brothers and sisters, and, strange to say, all you 
necd to do to get them is to ask for them.” 





Silas had followed the speech so far with a 
muttered commentary, but now he broke out. 
** Look zee, now, my bwoy,” he said, “ by 
the look ov ’ee, a drink would do ’ee a world 
ov good. Come in then, ’zno, and [ll stand 
"ee a glass of Peggin’s best.” 

Again there was a laugh. “ Thank you, 
my friend,” said the preacher pleasantly, “ ] 
shall be glad to do so after I have finished 
speaking. Kindly wait for me till I have 
done.” 

This was not what Silas expected, and the 
laugh was against him this time. The 
mission band, however, were perplexed and 
uncomfortable at the minister’s undertaking, 
and looked at him with something like 
dismay on their faces. 

Silas was silent now, and Masterman went 
on in peace. ‘“ As I was saying, my friends, 
your Saviour is longing to give you what you 
most need. Do you doubt it? I can tell 
you it is true. I have tested it myself, and 
know that it is far from being a lie. And 
there are others around me here who are as 
poor as yourselves, and yet are as happy and 
joyful as it is possible for men and women 
to be. Brother Thompson, have you found 
Christ a man of His word ? ” 

“Thank the Lord I have, zur,” said 
Thompson, a short, elderly man. 

“You shall ask each here; you shall go 
among the poor in every town in England, 
aye, the world over, and there are many who 
will tell you that, poor as they are in the 
world’s goods, they have found a peace that 
passes men’s understanding, a peace that no 
man can buy, a peace that kings have desired 
in vain. Is it not worth your while to have 
it when it is offered to you freely ? 

“ Now, I put it to you: what have some 
of we poor people to live for? I am not as 
poor as some of you, certainly, but there are 
times when I should be in a blind rage of 
hate because I have so little, had I not found 
something better still. 1 daresay there are 
many of you around me who do not earn 
more than ten shillings a week.” 

“Ten  shillens,” cried Borred, a farm 
hand. “ We pore volk "bout here have only 
zeven in winter and nine in zummer. We 
should like ten bob a wik vurst-rate.” 

“ Well,” said Masterman, “it is worse 
than I thought, and I tell you, and should 
tell you in the face of every master in the 
land, that it is a burning disgrace to pay 
men so little. I daresay most of you have 
seldom any meat ? ” 

“We have nothen better’n bacon, and not 
allus that,” said Borred. 
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“Just what I feared, and I say it is a 
wretched state of things,” said the minister 
passionately. ‘Ido not admire the religion 
of any man who pays his men less than 
fifteen shillings a week. I believe that 
every able-bodied working man, who is not 
a skulker, deserves, and ought to have, 
twenty shillings a week at the least, and 
please God I may live to see the time. But 
I will talk this matter over with you another 
time. 

“To come back to what I was saying. 
Your lives are made up of hard work, with 
little to eat, little to wear, and when old age, 
with rheumatism and bronchitis and totter- 
ing limbs, comes, there is that mournful 
building over yonder, that all people who 
have any humanity left in their hearts cor- 
dially hate. That is the lot of many of you. 
Standing round me are four men with 
families, who are as poor as yourselves. 


And yet they are as happy as if they had, 


thousands. Aye, friends, and I have known 
some poor aged folk happy even in the 
workhouse. Christ has made men happy 
not only in the workhouse, but in gaol and 
on the scaffold. Will you not have Christ 
for your friend? He is willing to be the 
friend of everybody who will have Him, but 
I think He is more particularly the friend of 
the poor. When He was on earth it was 
among the poor that He spent Himself. He 
made His apostles from poor fishermen. 
The poorer and more wretched you are, the 
more He longs to help you. 

“And don’t run away with the idea that 
people who have learnt to love Him always 
look sad and sorrowful. Why, the merriest 
people I know, those who laugh the sunniest 
laughs and always see the silver linings to 
the clouds, are the people who have made 
Jesus their friend. I always think that sad- 
looking religious people have got hold of the 
wrong kind of religion.” 

And then, with an intimation that they 
would visit Barleigh again on Tuesday week, 
and another hymn, the meeting was over. 

Damson had slunk inside Peggin’s before 
the address was finished, but he was not to 
escape. 

“Where is my friend who offered to treat 
me?” asked Masterman, as soon as the 
meeting was over. 

“He be gone inside, zur, ’shamed ov 
hisself.” said Grantumen, who had begun to 
feel a little respect for “ thik Methody.” 

*“T must follow him, then,” said Master- 
man. “I cannot be robbed of my drink.” 
Every face around was one broad note of 
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interrogation, and Grantumen, Man Sam, and 
others followed the preacher into Peggin’s 
kitchen. 

“Oh, here you are, my friend,” said 
Masterman. ‘“ You kindly offered to stand 
treat, you know.” 

Silas was more than muddled, but the 
derisive faces behind the preacher woke him 
up to a little bravado. 

“Zo | did, and I be a man of my word— 
Zilas Damson be a man ov his word, every- 
body can tell ’ee. Look zee, now, what zhall 
it be—ale or spirruts ? ” 

“Oh, neither, thank you. I will have 
some ginger-beer or lemonade, if you please.” 

“Oh, come now, ’zno,” said Silas, waving 
his hand in lordly contempt, “ that won’t do 
vor I. Peggin, bring two glasses ov ale 
thease way. You must drink what I choose 
vor ‘ee, young man.” 

“No, no,” said Masterman; “I will appeal 
to our friends here. When a man is asked 
to drink, has he not a right to say what he 
will have ?” 

“Ov course he have, zur,” said Grantumen, 
“and Zilas well knows ut. You be in the 
right, zur.” 

“Then bring him zome_ lemonade, 
Peggin,” Silas muttered, “ but ale would do 
he most good.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Damson,” said Master- 
man, as he tock the lemonade. “I am 
much obliged to you for your kindness. It 
is really very refreshing. I should like to 
have stayed for a chat, but I must not keep 
the band waiting. I should be glad to see 
you all at our little meeting next Tuesday 
week, and more than glad if you will think 
over what I have said. Good-night, my 
friends.” 

* Now, look ’ee here, ’zno, Zilas Damson,” 
said Grantumen grimly, as soon as the 
preacher had gone, “thee’s acted like a 
drunken vyooil the night. We don’t look 
upon thee as one ov thease parish, I can tell 
‘ee, and it shan’t be disgraced by ’ee. I 
don’t hold with chapels myself, but that 
parson be a pleasant young chap, and you 
have disgraced we, in a way ov speaken. Iv 
‘ee got home at once, Mister Damson, we 
should be obliged to ’ee.” 

Silas swore that he was not going for the 
best man in the room until he felt inclined ; 
but, all the same, in a few minutes he got 
up and staggered homewards. 


* * * * * 


As it happened, the following Sunday 
morning Mr. Masterman was appointed to 
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preach at Barleigh, and on his walk thither 
he had fetched a long compass from Suckton 
to call at Silas’s cottage. It was not yet ten 
o'clock, and Silas sat at his miserably pre- 
pared and meagre breakfast. His wife had 
long ago given up the struggle for comfort, 
and she was leaning over the pigsty reading 
a newspaper when the minister knocked at 
the open door. 

“Ah! good morning, Mr. Damson,” he 
said, as he caught sight of Silas; “I see you 
remember me.” 

Silas grunted something in reply, but the 
minister had come prepared to take no re- 
buffs and admit of no defeat, and his tone 
was one of easy mastery. “I have called on 
you, Mr. Damson, to get you to accompany 
me on my walk this beautiful morning.” 

“Thank ’ee, zur, but not thease marnen, 
iv ‘ee please,” said Silas, with great 
embarrassment. 

“Oh, I shall take no denial. I will just 
look at your pig and smoke a pipe while you 
get ready.” 

Silas cordially wished the minister “ var 
enough” ; but he had been met by a master 
spirit, and he scrambled through his break- 
fast and in feverish haste tried to make 
himself look a little presentable. The 
minister was leaning over the garden gate 
when he came out. Mrs. Damson had 
heard the dialogue and had slipped round 
the house before the stranger reached the 
sty. 

“You are ready, I see, Mr. Damson. 
Then we'll be off. Your pig seems to be 
putting on flesh. Are prices good at 
present ?” 

“Well, pretty good, zur, vor the time ov 
the yer. That be my missis’s pig, zur; she 
do zee to ut.” 

“T am not much of a pig-breeder myself, 
but I take an interest in live-stock. You go 
to chapel pretty often, I suppose ?” 

“No, zur; I gwo to church when I do 
gwo.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know that ; but as you and 
I have struck up a friendship since we had 
our glass together, you will not mind going 
to chapel with me this morning ? ” 

Silas stared in blank amazement. ‘ To 
chapel, zur!’ he stammered ; “ be’ee gwain 
to chapel ?” 

“Yes, [am going to preach at Barleigh 
Chapel this morning. I wanted a companion 
on my walk, so I called on you. I am 
obliged for your coming.” 

“Tv ’ee wouldn’ mind, zur, I’d_ rather 
leave ’ee at the door, zur.” 
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**Nonsense, Silas,” said the minister, 
linking arms with his companion. ‘“ I want 
to have a talk with you as we walk back,” 
and Silas was led a prisoner into the mud- 
walled chapel, greatly to his discomfort and 
to the amazement of the congregation. 

The preacher spent a good five minutes 
in the little box that was called a vestry, 
but it was not to see that his hair was in 
order and his tie in its place. He came out 
with set face, and in his opening prayer 
was quietly but terribly in earnest. ‘ Give 
me souls, Lord!” he cried again and again ; 
“not at some time, but now, Lord, this 
very morning. Let it be a morning of 
victory, O Lord. Thou canst save to the 
uttermost ; O Father, save now.” 

Silas could not have believed that mere 
words could have affected him as_ they 
affected him that morning. But he was 
under the preacher’s spell, and the preacher 
saw no one and thought of no one but 
Silas that morning. “ His yoke is easy,” 
was the text, and the preacher discarded his 
notes and forgot himself in his message. 

Silas hurried off out the moment the 
service was over, but Masterman caught him 
before he had gone fifty paces. “ I expected 
you would wait for me, Silas,” he said, as he 
reached his side. 

“T wanted to be quick whome, zur,” said 
Silas, still hurrying on. 

The minister laid his hand on his shoulder. 
Silas, do you love God ?” 

* Don’t ’ee, zur, don’t ’ee; let Ialoan, do 
‘ee now. I be a bad un, I knows, but 
don’t ’ee.” 

“T cannot let you alone, Silas. I dare 
not. If you are bad, would you not like to 
be better ?” 

* Kes, zur, but don’t ee; let I gwo now. 
Zome other time.” 

For answer the minister put his arm 
through Silas’s and led him back to the 
chapel, and an hour later they came out 
together. 

What passed no one knows but themselves ; 
but two or three of the congregation, who 
had waited outside with a prayer in their 
hearts. saw that Silas’s face shone as he 
walked down the path with the minister. 

“ Vriends and neighbours,” said Silas, 
when he reached them, “ God helpen me, 
I bea changed man. Will ’ee zing zomethen 
vor I as we walk along ?” 

But amazement had taken too great a 
hold on them, and it was not till the 
minister struck up “Rock of Ages” that 
their tongues were loosened. 
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In two hours all Barleigh were discussing 
the miracle. Mrs. Pointon brought the 
news in with my tea, but, like most of her 
neighbours, she was sceptical. ‘“ ve known 
Damson vor nigh on twenty yer, zur, and 
I can’t think it'll last, zur. There be 
zomethen in they Methodies iv they can 
make a better man ov old Damson, I'll 
low.” 

Silas had all the fiery zeal of the new 
convert. He said nothing to his wife when 
he went in, but, to her surprise, he ate his 
dinner of bacon and_ potatoes without 
grumbling. When the dinner was over he 
rose up suddenly, not being able to hold 
back the good news any longer. 

“Get down on thee knees,” 
“we'll have a prayer.” 

“ What vor ?” asked Mrs. Damson, all of 
a tremble, she declared afterwards, thinking 
he was about to add blasphemy to his other 
sins. 

“Why, damn, old girl, I be converted. 
I be a Christian now. Blast me, but I be 
gwain to be a better husband to ’ee now.” 

“Thee a Christian! It do look like it, 
zure, When ’ee starts off by damnen and 
blasten.” 

Silas looked at her in ludicrous terror. 
“ T didn’ zwear, did I, Polly ?” 

He had not called her Polly for years, and 
the old name touched her. There was 
evidently some change in him, and _ her 
cutting retort was still-born. 

“Thee zwears zo ovten, Zilas, thee don’t 
know when ’ee do it.” 

“That be it, Polly, that be but I be 
tryen to mend my ways. Thik young 
preacher have prayed vor I and made me zee 
what a devil I be ; but I be gwain to try to live 
a better man. We’ll kneel down, and after, 
I'll tell ’ee all about it.” 

Silas went out in the 
he met of the change, 
sadly crestfallen. 

“Tt bain’t not a mossel ov use, Polly,” he 
said. ‘ I’ve beena zinner too long, and it be 
no use. I kip on zwearen to everybody, 
and they all laughed at I when I told ’em, 
and wanted to know what devilment I be 
up to now.” 

Polly was dismayed. She was not very 
strong on religion herself, as she phrased it, 
but if there really was any prospect of having 
a better husband, she meant to give him 
all encouragement and with womanly instinct 
touched the right chord. 

** Now, do ’ee look here, Zile. 


he said ; 


afternoon to tell all 
but he came home 


Tidw likely 


you can leave off all at once, you be zo used 
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to it. Now come along ov I to chapel thease 
evenen and hear the young preacher agen.” 

* 'Tidn’ no use ; the preacher bain’t comen, 
vor he do preach at.Zuckton thease evenen.” 

“Well, let us have tea earlyish and tek 
a walk down to Zuckton togeder to chapel.” 

“Aye, we could do that, ’zno, couldn’ 
we ?” said Silas, brightening. 

They went to Suckton and heard Master- 
man preach. Silas felt like “a singen-bird,” 
he told his wife afterwards, for Masterman 
singled him out with a smile from the pulpit. 
After the service there was a prayer-meeting, 
and the young preacher slipped down to 
them, and having shaken hands with both of 
them asked them to stay. The minister 
told the meeting that there was a stranger 
present who, that day, had turned his face 
Godwards, and he asked them to remember 
him in their prayers. 

Masterman walked a little way with them 
when the meeting was over. Mrs. Damson 
was “zo surprised as never was to zee the 
young passon put his hand on Zilas’s shoulder, 
as iv they were ekals,” as the convert told 
his troubles. “I went home joyful, just 
about, zur, and I didn’ mind myself and 
started zwearen. And I couldn’ kip off 
zwearen all the avternoon. I be avraid it 
bain’t no good, zur.” 

* Now, don’t be downcast, Silas. Try to 
think what you will say before you open 
your mouth, and you will soon break your- 
self. The devil within us is very strong, 
and you cannot conquer all at once. I have 
a Bible here for you. If you will read it 
daily it will help you greatly.” 

Silas’s spirits were high again, but only 
for a short time. He stumbled over a stone 
on his way home, and it shook half a dozen 
curses out of him before he could recollect 
himself. 

“Oh, Zilas!” said his wife. 

* Blast me, I zwore agen.’ 

“ Oh, Zilas !” 

Silas shut his mouth 
walked home in silence. 

“Don’t ‘ee mind, Polly,” he said when he 
got home, “iv I zay nothen to ‘ee. Iv I 
kip on talken I zhall be zure to let zome- 
then out.” 

At breakfast-time the next morning he 
was very moody. “What bist thinken ov, 
Zile ?” asked his wife. 

“Well, do ‘ee zee, I never cared ’ bout it 
avore, wold girl; but when I zeen ’ee in 
thik wold vrock in the ch apel I felt what a 
wold vooil I’ve bin. It made me ‘shamed, 
just about.” 


with a snap and 
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‘***T cannot let you alone, Silas. 


It was a weary, dispiriting week for Silas. 
He had to face taunts and jeers, and almost 
ever sentence in retort he introduced with 
something sulphurous. ‘A vine Christian 
thee bist,” his tormentors would remark, with 
a burst of laughter; “let me hear zome 
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I dare not.’” 

mwore ov thik Christian zwearen;” until 
Silas was in despair and would refuse to 
open his mouth. He returned home every 
evening sick and depressed, and on the 
Friday evening he was more than depressed. 
Some home-brewed ale had been offered him 
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now. 


yet 


serven the Lord ? 
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days. 
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at noon, and, “just taken a sip,” all his 
fiery thirst was revived. He reached home 
half tipsy. He could not face his wife, and 
slunk off to bed without a word. 

Masterman called to see him the next 
evening, having walked from Suckton for 
that sole purpose. Silas was wandering 
moodily about the garden, his hands deep in 
his pockets. 

“ Well, Silas, how are you getting on?’ 
he asked. 

“Bad, zur, very bad; it bain’t no good, 
I be a zinner, and there’s no zaven 


’ 


ov I.” 

“Oh, come now, don’t be down-hearted ; 
the Lord’s children cannot win straight 
If you have fought hard, God asks 
no more, and He will give you the victory 
in time. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

Silas hid nothing. ‘ You zee it bain’t no 
good, zur.” 

“ Nonsense ; why, you have made a good 
fight, Silas—a very good fight. Now, cheer 
up; victory will be yours yet. It took me 
a very long time to conquer a bad temper, 
and I don’t always feel sure it is conquered 
When you feel down-hearted go and 
see old Betty Nolliver; she will hearten 
you and advise you. You are going to 
chapel to-morrow ?” 

“ Kes, zur.” 

“JT shan’t preach at Barleigh until Sunday 
week in the evening, but our mission band is 
going to visit here next Tuesday evening. 
Keep up your courage now ; you will conquer 
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“ Well, Zilas, how be ’ee ?” said old Betty 
Nolliver, as he overtook her hobbling to 
chapel on the morrow. ‘“ How do ‘ee like 
“T bea pore un at it, Betty. I can’t kip 
They words pop out avore I 
can put the lid on, do ‘ee zee?” 

“Vill your mind with the words of the 
Book, then, Zilas. Vill en with the Bible. 
But I'll be asken the Lord to kip His hand 
over the lips of ’ee, Zilas. Praise the Lord, 


He’ll do it.” 


The Wednesday evening following Silas 


hurried into Suckton to see Mr. Masterman. 


“T’ve done it, zur, I’ve done it, the Lord 
helpen me. Wold Betty Nolliver showed 1 
the way, and I haven’t zweared vor two 
Thank the Lord, I’ve done it.” 
Silas’s eye was bright and his cheek flushed 


with excitement. 


* Sit down and tell me all about it,” said 


Masterman. 


“Wold Betty, she zaid, zur, ‘Vill your 
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mind with the Bible,’ and when I got to hwome 
[ thought "bout it. And when I read they 
grand names in Genesis I zays, zays I, ‘ How 
would they do ?’ 

“Zo, Monday marnen, when I dropped my 
bread and cheese in the dirt, I zaid, 
* Methuselah, tek it to Gomorrah.’ 

“And I found, zur, it eased my temper, 
just about, and did me zo much good as the 
greatest damn that ever be. And when 
Vred Biles, jest to vex I and zet I zwearen, 
zays, ‘Thee bist a white-livered hound, Zile 
Damson,’ my blood went up zo quick asa 
squirrel, but I minded myself, and zaid, 
‘Thee go to Mesopotamia; thee bist a 
Jebusite.’ Vred was zo surprised he zaid 
nothen more, but walked off. I velt zo glad 
as never was to vind I’d mastered it. Two 
or dree times yesterday I had to use they 
words. Now I vound out thease ’ere, zur : 
when I be in a terrible gurt temper, I tek to 
they gurt words. I zay, ‘ Melchizedek,’ 
and ‘ Mesopotamia,’ and ‘ Abimelech.’”- When 
I bain’t zo bad, little words like ‘ Peleg’ and 
‘Serug’ be quite enough, and, to tell ‘ee the 
truth, zur, I be better to-day than yesterday, 
vor I done without ‘ Mesopotamia ’ and they 
gurt words, all but *bout a score or two times. 
They be remarkable words, zur, vor easen ov 
the temper. Thik word ‘ Melchizedek,’ it 
beats every damn that was ever made, and 
then it bain’t zwearen, it be Bible. I never 
knowed the Bible be zo grand, zur. Betty 
Nolliver, she zaid to I, ‘ Thee’ll vind all that 
‘ee may want in the Book, Zilas, vor thease 
world, and the world to come.’ They be 
grand words, zur, and they do ease the 
temper, just about. It be wonnerful.” 

Masterman had tried hard to keep a 
smooth countenance during Silas’s narration, 
but it was largely a failure. The convert 
took no notice, however; he had made his 
long speech with scarcely a pause, and he sat 
crammed full of complacency at his notable 
discovery. Ludicrous as it was, Masterman 
was too wise to pour cold water over the 
notable device. 

“Well done, Silas,” he said in a tone of 
hearty satisfaction. “I told you that you 
would conquer. You have done well—very 
well. But, you know, you have only won 
half the battle yet ; you will have conquered 
entirely when you feel no need of swearing. 
Go on as you have begun till you can do 
without using any of those words to relieve 
your feelings.” 

“ Thank ’ee, zur ; that be it, I know, and 
I don’t need to use they gurt uns near zo 
much now. Now, I only said ‘ Melchizedek’ 























once thease marnen avore breakfus. But I 
do love en, zur, they be such gurt, grand 
words, and they do ease the temper wonner- 
ful. I couldn’ make ’ee believe.” 

After a little more talk and a prayer 
together Silas departed, his head erect with 
pride and self-sufficiency, but he fell before 
he reached home. A foaming glass of beer 
obtruded itself in his thoughts till it became 
an irresistible temptation. He tried to 
quench his thirst with ‘“ Abimelech ” and 
“ Mesopotamia,” repeated often and often, 
but they were powerless against thirst, and 
Silas fell. He reached home maudlin. 

Once more he was inclined to give it up. 
He kept away from the mission band the next 
evening, and he was too ashamed to go to 
chapel the following Sunday. He kept out 
of the way of everybody who knew him, as 
much as possible, and walked to the next 
village to get the drink for which he craved. 
He was intensely miserable : he knew that 
every word and act of his was closely 
observed in Barleigh, he knew that his 
downfall had been discussed in every house 
in the village, and Tillman, of the ‘“ New 
Inn.” said to him, “ We’s have ‘ee back ’ere 
avore long, I egspect, Zilas.” 

The minister came again to see him, but 
Silas was prepared, and slipped out through 
the back window and round by the pigsty 
when he saw him coming. But the preacher 
was not the man to be eluded. 

“ He slipped out, zur,” said Mrs. Damson ; 
“he must have zeen ’ee comen. He be too 
ashamed ov himself, I “low, to vace ’ee, zur.” 

“That is just the reason why [ must see 
him,” said Masterman. “ Please do not tell 
him, but I will wait till midnight, if need be, 
but I shall see him.” 

Silas crept back a couple of hours later, 
but Masterman was there, waiting for him, 
and there was no escape. 

“Don’t ’ee come nigh me, zur, don’t ee,” 
Silas cried, his back against the door. “I 
be a heathen zinner, and don’t ’ee trouble 
‘bout I. I be gwain to hell, zur, vast, but 
it bain’t your vault, zur—you have done all a 
man could vor I, but it bain’t a mossel ov use.” 

“Come now, Silas, come now ; you have 
not been murdering anyone, I suppose, 
or doing anything desperately wicked. 
Swearing again ?” 

“No, zur, I’ve been drinken. 
can stop I when I zee a glass ov ale. 
the master ov I.” 

“No, it is not, my good fellow; you are 
going to conquer ale presently. You have 
conquered your tongue, or nearly so ; a glass 


Nothen 
Ale be 
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of ale should not be your master. Come, sit 
down and let us talk the matter over.” 

Silas suffered himself to be led to a chair, 
protesting it was no use for him to strive— 
ale was his master. But the minister was 
blessed with tact and sympathy—he did not 
minimise the severity of the struggle, but 
appealed to the convert’s courage. ‘ You 
will never let it be said that a glass of ale 
was stronger than you are. Every time you 
resist the inclination you have fought as 
God would have you fight. If you could 
conquer all at once there would be no merit 
in the victory. The stronger the foe, the 
greater the triumph, you know.” 

“Tv [ could have ’ee near me all the time 
I shouldn’ mind, zur. But I'll try once 
mwore.” 

“'That’s spoken like a brave man. 
will be a victor before long.” 

Silas gave his whole mind to the problem, 
and before the week was out was in triumph. 
Almost delirious with joy and excitement he 
rushed off to the minister again. 

** Bless the Lord, zur,” he cried, “I done 
it, I done it at last! No mwore ale for 
Zilas Damson. Nobody zees he drunk any 
mwore. It was thease way, zur: I were 
just gwain into Peggin’s, veelen as I must 
have a drap ov ale, come what would, when I 
zeed a harse drinken at Peggin’s trough. 
And I zaid to myself, ‘Thik harse be 
stronger’n I be, and he can do without ale. 
Zims I could, too.’ And then I thought of 
away, zur, just like a vlash ov lighten, zur 
—zactly like a vlash ov light. I gwoes to 
a pump as be close to Peggin’s and drank 
zome wahter. I tell ‘ee the fac’ ov the 
matter, zur, I haven’t bin much of a wahter- 
drinker since I was a bwoy, and thik wahter 
just tasted sparklen. Zo I had a drap mwore, 
and it tasted just as well, zo I drank mwore 
and mwore agen till I felt another drap 
would bust I. I couldn’ have drunk a 
mug of ale then, zar, to zave me alive. 
‘Good for thee, Zilas,’ I zays to myself ; 
‘thee’st vound a way to master ale, wold 
bwoy.’ And I was z0 pleased, zur, I danced 
and jumped, just about. 

“Man Zam, he come along just then. 
‘Zo thee bist at it agen, Zile, bist ?’ zays he. 
‘ Vull up agen, bisn’t ?’ zaid he. 

“¢ Right, my bwoy,’ zays I; ‘ villed to the 
brim,’ zays I. 

“*Converted volks be gen’rally teetees, 
*zno,’ zaid he. 

“* Right, my zon,’ zays I. ‘ Thee’ll never 
zee I tight agen, the Lord helpen me, and 
clean wahter to hand,’ zays I to myself. 
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‘** Why, it be wahter.’ 


“* Have another drink now ?’ zays he. 

“<T told ’ee I be villed to the brim now. 
Good-evenen to ’ee.’ 

“Now I knowed, zur, Man Zam would 
tell all the volks I be drunk agen, but I 
laughed, just about, vor I be gwain to 
explain somewhen how ‘twas. Yesterday, 
beén worken where no clean wahter be, | 
took a two-gallon bottle with me, villed with 
wahter. 

“T met two or dree on the way, and they 
zaid, ‘Zo thee gwoes in vor it in gallons now 
thee’s got religion ?’ 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE. 





” 


“* Right,’ zays I, smilen at ’em. ‘ Would 
ee like to drink my health ?’ 

“«Thank ee,’ zays they altogeder, and 
Billy Penridderick zays, ‘A drap or two 
thease marnen would be tasty.’ 

“Zo Billy Penridderick took it and zaid, 
‘Health, Zile,’ and had a good mouthful. 

“T laughed to zee em look zo ’mazed, zur. 

“* Why, it be wahter,’ zays he. 

“* Course it be wahter,’ zays I. 

“* What be it vor ?’ zays he. 

“*Wahter be vor to drink,’ zays I. 
‘ Bain’t ye two gwain to drink ?’ 














«No, thank ’ee,’ zays they, and they goes 
off, not clearly maken it out. I did laugh, 
zur, to zee "em. 

“Well, zur, "bout noon I began veelen a 
liken vor-ale. Zo I ups wi’ thik bottle and 
drinks till I be vull. And it lasted, zur, and 
I didn’ long vor ale agen till zupper-time. 
[ zwallers cold wahter agen, and it drowned 
the aley veelen, just about. I’ve mastered 
it, and I’ve thanked the Lord vor it, too, 
zur.” 

“Well done, Silas,” said Masterman, 
“well done; you’re a wonderful man for 
ways of your own. Now you must go a 
little farther—you must come here next 
week and speak at the temperance meeting.” 

“Me, zur?” 

« Yes, you, a drinker turned teetotaller— 
who better ?” 

Silas raised a score, a hundred, of objec- 
tions, but at last he allowed himself to be 
persuaded, and the following Saturday he 
made his first speech in public. It was not 
long, but it was the most successful speech 
of the evening. 

“ Kind vriends,” he said, “I bain’t much 
ov a speaker, and I shouldn’ have bin zo 
bwold as to stand up, only the minister 
made me. He have made a man ov me. 
I’ve kep vrom zwearen and drinken, and my 
wold girl at whome have had ten shillens 
a wik to zpend the last dree wiks. She 
never had more’n vive or zo avore, becos 
I gen’rally got drunk two or dree times a 
wik. It be ter’ble expensive, be getten 
drunk, and I bet any man here that I’ve 
bin drunk ovtener than he, zo I ought to 
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know. But passon got I converted, and 
you ask any man in Barleigh, and ’zpecially 
my missis, and they'll tell ’ee I be none the 
worse vor it. But the minister wants me to 
tell ’ee how I got over ale-drinken. It was 
thease way, kind vriends: I zeed a harse 
drinken one day, and I thought p’r’aps 
wahter would do vor I. Zo I drank myself 
vull ov wahter, and there were. no mwore 
room vor ale. Another drap would have 
busted I. And it comes to me like a vlash 
ov light, just like a vlash ov light. That 
be the way to master it. Zo the next time 
I velt aleish, I villed ‘myself vull of wahter 
agen. And now, dear vriends, I don’t veel 
aleish not two or dree times where it used 
to be a hundred. And you that be zwearers 
do like I done. I used to zwear offul, but 
I took to the Bible and zays ‘ Melchizedek ’ 
and ‘ Methuselah ’ and they names, and they 
do ease the temper wonnerful. That be all, 
kind vriends.” 
* * * * * 

Silas still gives his. wife “ten shillens a 
wik,” often more. If you go to Barleigh 
and ask where “ Wahter-drinker ” lives, you 
will be directed to the little cottage on the 
Deverill Road. But it is different to what 
it was once. At the present moment there 
is a cow grazing behind the cottage, a sow, 
with a litter of nine, in the sty, and Silas 
sold six sacks of potatoes from his plot last 
season. He has been added to the plan as a 
local preacher, and is well known as a racy 
speaker throughout the circuit. No temper- 
ance meeting is considered quite a success 
without him. 
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THE SIRDAR 





By Maup CHuRTON. 





A 


ND THE SEER. 





“* He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age; doing... | 
the feats of a lion: he hath indeed better bettered expectation than you | 
must expect of me to tell you how.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


LESSED indeed are the present genera- 
B tion! Magic mirrors, invisible cloaks, 
and enchanted swords have vanished 
along with the Golden Age ; but who could 
regret these lost curiosities in a century of 
marvels like the present—when the only 
thing we lack is a machine to do our eating 
and sleeping and letter-writing for us ? Who 
could sigh for a magic mirror, when the 
wonderful army of ‘graphs and ‘phones 
enables us to bring all manner of fine sights 
and sounds to our very doors? The wireless 
telegraphy will revolutionise the intercourse of 
the peoples of the earth, and doubtless even 
aerial navigation is only a question of time. 
Then, with the X rays to look into our 
bodies, and a seer like Cheiro to search our 
minds, surely there is nothing left for the 
heart of man to desire; except the in- 
exhaustible purse which was the fairy god- 
mother’s stock christening present. 

Cheiro in real life is not nearly so pro- 
phetic-looking as in his portraits. His expres- 
sive face is so rarely in repose that you do 
not at first get the impression of insight and 
awe. You only see a young, broad-shouldered, 
good-looking man—very genial, essentially 
modern, with a ready smile and a charming 
heartiness of manner. 

“You know everything,” I said to him 
(for a seer is sufficiently human to appreciate 
an ingratiating style of address). ‘“ You 
know everything and everybody, but I 
suppose it’s too much to expect even you to 
have the hand of the Sirdar in that extra- 
ordinary collection of yours ?’ 

But Cheiro is not Cheiro for nothing. 

* Not at all,” he made answer, as calmly as 
if I had asked him for a postage stamp. 
“You shall have it in half a minute. It’s 
one of the most interesting I’ve got. Won- 
derful man, Lord Kitchener, isn’t he ? ” 

This remark about the half-minute seemed 
a rash promise. While he spoke, Cheiro 


ranged around the room like a_ whirlwind, 
opening cupboards, drawers, and portfolios in 
From every 


search of the desired article. 
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overcharged receptacle a litter of notes, 
papers, and pictures of hands fell on the floor, 
Never have I seen so many of these together 
at one time. There were photographs, 
impressions, and sketches—fleshless, X-rayed 
hands ; malformed fingers ; palms belonging 
to babies, lunatics, and criminals ; celebri- 
ties’ hands by the score ; but still no hand 
of the Sirdar. 

“JT had it here a moment ago,” Cheiro 
remarked pathetically. “My place is in 
such a state, it takes all my time, and that 
of both my secretaries, to keep it tidy on the 
surface ; consequently things get shoved away, 
and I never can find a thing.” He put his 
hand through the curtain into the next room 
and called out, ‘“ Now, where on earth is 
that plate of Lord Kitchener’s hand ? ” 

The secretaries began a hunt, while Cheiro 
continued to upset drawers and cupboards, 
and confound their contents in what I told 
him was a most unprophetic manner. In a 
few minutes the missing plate was unearthed. 
There it is, on page 429—the hand of 
Gordon’s avenger, the conquering hero of 
the Soudan. 

A peculiar-looking hand, is it not? Even 
without a technical knowledge of palmistry 
any student of Nature can read character in 
the shape of a hand. There is the weak, 
small-thumbed, flaccid one of the man who 
was born to bea “waster,” and will never 
be anything else, however fine his oppor- 
tunities. There is the heavy, clumsy palm 
of the stupid, eat-sleep-sleep-eat kind of 
individual, and numerous other types. But 
this of the Sirdar’s-—does not one feel an 
involuntary thrill on seeing the hand which 
has achieved so much, battled so successfully 
with the world, played such a tremendous 
game on the chessboard of life? It is easy 
to recognise an unusual character in the 
long, sinewy fingers, the broad, capable palm, 
the determined moulding of the thumb. 
The life-sized presentment—naturally more 
impressive than a reduced facsimile—is 
before me as I write. It measures 8} inches 





























THE STRDAR 





at its greatest length ; the inky mixture in 
which the impression is reproduced gives it 


a weird appearance. 


Without being unduly 


susceptible, one cannot help regarding it 
with an instinctive feeling of awe; this 


mighty hand ! 


“And now tell me,” I said to Cheiro, 
when I had gazed at the remarkable plate for 
some minutes, “ how did you come by such 


a treasure ?” 
“Tt was in 
the spring of 
94," he an- 
swered. “ [ was 
in New York. 
At that time I 
was making a 
collection of 
the hands of 
both men and 
women who I 
thought either 
had a_ future 
before them, or 
had been in- 
strumental in 
influencing the 
world at large 
or the thought 
and destiny of 
mankind. With 
an eye to the 
American craze 
for _personali- 
ties, 1 planned 
a course of 
lectures, to be 
illustrated — by 
magic- lantern 
slides of the 
most famous 
hands in my 
possession. To 
augment this 
collection and 
obtain some 
military types 
my secretary 
went over to 


LORD KITCHENER 


AND 


* You divined 


fact ?” 


Cheiro laughed. 
put it that way! 


THE SEER. 


their 
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coming fame, in 


“Well, if you like to 
list also included 


people who were more or less well-known in the 
political, social, literary, and artistic worlds, 
and amongst the names of military dignitaries 
were those of ‘Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers 


Buller, and Sir Herbert Kitchener. 


Or 


KHARTOUM. 


Photo by Bassano, Old Bond Street, W. 


Europe, with a list of notable military men, 
and a bundle of letters from me asking for 
permission to take the different impressions. 
You will know what ‘buying for a rise’ in 


the literary market is ? 


Well, I followed a 


similar plan, and, amongst others, my list 
contained the names of several rising men 
who I felt certain would one day make a 


mark for themselves. 
confidence has been justified.” 


every case my 








secretary 
Spare no 
or expense to 


desired 


From 
Lord Wolseley 
I could only 
obtain a pro- 
mise, which I 
hope he will 
one day redeem. 
General Buller 
and Colonel 
Kitchener, as 
he was then, 
assented read- 
ily. The latter 
had a year or 
two before suc- 
ceeded Sir 
Francis Gren- 
fell in the Sir- 


darship of the 


Egyptianarmy. 
I had followed 
his career with 
interest and be- 
lieved in his 


future.” 


Cheiro had 
instructed his 
to 
time 


obtain the im- 
pression of the 
hands, 
wherever hu- 
man endeavour 
could achieve 
it. The jour- 
nalist who 
boards the in- 
coming liner at 
Southampton 


to catch the first interview with a popular 
hero has nothing of a time of it compared 
with that poor secretary, who had to rush 


round town and up and down the provinces 
chasing the fleeing celebrity before him ! 


It was a blazing day in July when, after 


driving up and down for some hours in a 
hansom, he finally managed to find Lord 
Kitchener at the War Office. 


No difficulties 


were made ; the Sirdar inspected the impres- 
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sions shown him with much interest, and 
watched attentively while his own palms 
were smeared with Indian ink, pressed upon 
a gelatine roll, and finally turned down upon 
clean sheets of paper, which had been laid 
upon a cushion. 

Cheiro’s secretary happened to have run 
out of the special kind of smooth paper 
necessary for the taking of these impressions, 
and he was therefore obliged to use some of 
the Government stationery lying on the 
table. This led to a curious result, which 
superstitious people might be in- 
clined to regard as an omen. The 
Royal Arms of England, with 
which every sheet of Government 
paper is stamped, came out in the 
impression at the very top of the 
middle finger—a fitting mark for 
the hand of the future hero! 

An impression of both hands 
was taken, and the Sirdar then 
signed them. The right came out 
too dark for reproduction, hence 
the left is used 
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From the x 
standpoint of de, 
shape and t <a 
anatomy alone & 
there are two points a; 
which make the hand 
of the Sirdar unusual. 
One is the length and 
position of the thumb, 
and the other that, in propor- 
tion to the length of the fingers, 
the stretch or space from the tip 
of the fourth finger to the tip of 
the thumb is narrow for such a type 
of hand. In connection with the study 
of character by means of cheirosophy, 
these two points are especially singular 
as regards the personality of Lord 
Kitchener. From the depths of his 
wide and varied experience Cheiro says 
he has always found that this—what I might 
call closeness of the hand—invariably denotes 
intense concentration of mind on the special 
idea that engrosses such a subject. In the 
contrary instance, a loose-made hand, with a 
wide stretch of the fingers and thumb, is 
invariably found together with a large 


eq 





mental comprehensiveness of a variety of 
subjects, but without this quality of applica- 
tion and concentration which is the decided 
characteristic of the Sirdar’s hand. 

As probably many of my readers know, the 























CHEIRO’S CHART OF A 
TYPICAL HAND. 
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thumb is the most important point in the 
study of the hand, representing the qualities 
of will, logic,and reason. In this connection 
it is interesting to remember that in both 
history and religion, in almost every age, 
the thumb has played a more than usually 
prominent ré/e. For instance, among many 
of the tribes of Oriental nations, if a 
prisoner, when brought before his captors, 
should cover his thumb by his fingers, he is 
in this dumb but eloquent fashion showing 
that he has given up his will and inde- 
pendence. 


“* Similarly in religious ritual 









the importance of the thumb 
> is recognised. In the Greek 
:\ Church, for example, the bishop 
alone has the right to give the 
blessing with the thumb 
and first and second 
fingers raised, repre- 
senting the Trinity; 
and even in the Eng- 
lish Church it is com- 
manded that in baptism 
the sign of the cross 
on the infant’s forehead 
must be made with the 
thumb. In medical 
work also there is a 
distinct “thumb cen- 
tre” recognised 
; : in the brain, 
‘ = Prcticnt all of which 
x4 examples point 


to the signifi- 
i Tor ginative 
‘ 





cance of this 
member of the 
hand. It is, 
\ moreover, a 
well-known fact that all 
idiots and feeble-minded 
persons have small, 
weakly formed thumbs, 
set low on the palm. 
The thumb is divided 
into two portions or 
phalanges ; these portions have been found 
to vary in length on different hands. The 
first, or nail phalange, when long, denotes 
strength of purpose and intellectual will, 


whereas if short and thick-set it would 
denote the force of brute passion. In the 


case of Lord Kitchener (at last we get back 
to him!) the two phalanges are of equal 
length, exactly one and a half inches each 
a proportion which gives a balance of will 
and reasoning power not usually found so 
equal. The position of the thumb, high on 
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the palm, indicates great determination of 
character ; if other hands are compared with 
this illustration, it will be 
seen that the thumb, as a 
rule, is not set so high, 
‘ except in cases where this 
quality of mental determin- 
ation is also found. 

The fingers are unusually 
long in comparison with the 
palm. The 
middle  fin- 
ger measures 
4 inches, 
while the 
palm is 4} 
inches from 
the base of 
the middle 
finger to the 
wrist. As a 
rule the pro- 
portion runs : 




























fingers, 33 
inches; palm, 
4} inches. Long 


fingers denote fer- 
tility of ideas ; 
people who pos- 


sess them are 
imaginative, re- 
sourceful, and 


quick to cope with 
unexpected emer- 
gencies. 

The markings 
of Lord Kitchen- 
er’s palm are very 





interesting when 
compared with the 
lines on other 
hands. It will 
) be noticed that 
the line of Indi- 
viduality or Des- 


tiny, up the centre 

of the palm, runs 

towards the first, in- 
. stead of, as 
usual, to the 
second finger. 
As this /irst 
finger is re- 
garded as the 
ruler or dic- 
tator, the sig- 
nificance of the line of Destiny going close 
to it is at once apparent. When the line 
takes this direction it is considered to be 
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ness 





lines 
Vitality are most favourable auguries for 
Lord Kitchener’s future well-being. 
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one of the best signs of power and success 
in whatever career chosen. 


It always denotes 
a leader of men—an am- 
bitious nature that is 
capable of being a dictator 
and ruler. The same 
mark is to be found in 
the hands of Lord Russell 
of Killowen, the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and other men of similar 
characteristics. 

The position of this line 
is also an indication of 
character which, so Cheiro 
would tell you, is as strong 
in its meaning as the ex- 
pression in the eyes or 
the shape of the mouth. 
In Lord Kitchener’s 
case it denotes a nature 
that will never closely 
associate with others, an 
almost lonely 
temperament, 
self-con- 
tained, 
and 



































n o t 
much 
influenced 
either by 
surroundings 
or by people. 
The length of 
the line of Mentality 
or Head gives unusual 
mental ability, and the 
fact that it divides into 


two branches at the end in- 
dicates a dual temperament, 
giving an imaginative side to a 
level-headed and practical disposi- 


tion. The same sign is 
found in the hands of 
Madame Emma Calve, 
Professor Max Miiller, 
Col. Robert Ingersoll, the 
famous American thinker, 
and many others whose 
hands I have seen in 
Cheiro’s collection. 

The length and straight- 
of Individuality and 
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of detail is strongly marked, and impatience 
over carelessness in general. 

Another noticeable characteristic, borne 
out by every line, is the intense love of dis- 
cipline. Lord Kitchener r’s present influential 
position is probably more due to this stern 
insistence on discipline than to any other of 
his brilliant qualities. It is said that during 
the early days of his Sirdarship, when the 
Egyptian army seemed to have no heart or 
erit in its whole body, the subalterns, 
lounging in the Cairo cafés, used to grumble 
at him as a martinet, and speak of him as 
“that duffer of an iceberg.” They play a 
very different tune now. 

Apart from what the public already know 
of the temperament and career of this re- 
markable man, the characteristics shown by 
his hand can all be observed in the portrait 
of his now familiar face. Students of human 
nature could not have a more interesting 
subject than these two plates, by means of 
which they can compare and verify the 
various traits indicated, and see how far 
palmistry and physiogaomy will bear out 
each other. A specimen map of the hand 
is also given, which will enable my readers 
to identify the technical terms I have used. 
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I cannot do better than conclude this 
article with the personal description of 
the Sirdar which Mr. G. W. Steevens 
gives in his book, “With Kitchener to 
Khartoum.” 


He stands several inches over six feet, straight as a 
lance, and looks out imperiously over most men’s heads ; 
his motions are deliberate and strong; slender but 
firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, steel wire en- 
durance rather than for power or agility : that also is 
irrelevant. Steady, passionless eyes ; shaded by decisive 
brows, brick-red, rather full cheeks, a long moustache 
beneath which you divine an immovable mouth ; his 
face is harsh, and neither appeals for affection nor stirs 
dislike. All this is irrelevant, too: neither age, nor 
figure, nor face, nor any accident of person has any bear- 
ing on the essential Sirdar. You could imagine the 
character just the same if all the externals were diffe- 
rent. He has no age but the prime of life, no body but 
one to carry his mind, no face but one to keep his brain 
behind. The brain and will are the essence and the 
whole of the man—a brain and will so perfect in their 
workings that, in the face of the extremest difficulty, 
they never seem to know what struggle is... . You 
cannot imagine the Sirdar otherwise than as seeing the 
right thing to do and doing it. 


By the time these lines appear in print 
there will be another Sirdar in Lord 
Kitchener’s stead, but this last sentence of 
Mr. Steevens’s rings hopefully for the value 
to his country of the ex-Sirdar’s services in 
South Africa at the present crisis. 





CHEIRO. 
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Fartbhest Worth. 


By Oscar WILSON 
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Illustrated by Edward Read. 


SYNOPSIS OF FOREGOING 


CHAPTERS.—The opening 


chapters of this story introduce us to 


Maximilian IV., King of Pannonia, a student and a recluse, who practically left his kingdom to govern itself, 


A revolution was the inevitable result. 


and Prince Paul (who narrates the story), were compelled to fly for their lives. 


The King and Queen, with their two children, the Crown Prince Maximilian 


They ultimately settled in England, 


hoping that time would restore the monarchy in Pannonia. The Crown Prince Max and Prince Paul entered the 


British Army, and were much féted in Society. 
She, however, preferred Prince Paul. 
forthwith. 
whereabouts. 


a clerk to a partner in the firm of Montezma and Co. 


Mr. Brockford, with whom he lived. 
been officially announced. 


They both fell in love with the Princess Ottilie of Lilienhéhe. ° 
Her refusal of the Crown Prince Max made him decide to leave England 
His family were much concerned at his disappearance, but all their investigations failed to discover his 
In reality he had settled in Rio, having assumed the name of Mortimer, where in time he rose from 
1 Only one person had so far discovered his identity—a 
In the meantime the engagement of Prince Paul and the Princess Ottilie had 
In the following chapters Max renews his acquaintance with an unprincipled Spaniard, 


Moreas, whom he first met on the steamer that carried him from England to Rio. 


CHAPTER X. 
| FTER a storm it is only natural to 


expect a calm. It proved to be so 

in Max’s case, at any rate, for after 
the tempestuous emotions to which the pro- 
duction of the photograph of the Crown 
Prince of Pannonia at Sefior Montezma’s 
residence had given rise, and the interview 
with Brockford that followed it, which again 
had been succeeded by much heart-searching 
and self-examination, he had been permitted 
by Fate to settle down to a period of com- 
parative peace. Absorbed as he was in his 
business, time slipped by on fairy wings. It 
seemed to him that a week had no sooner 
begun than it was ended; and when he 
looked back upon the eighteen months he 
had spent in the country, they appeared 
more like weeks to him than months. 

One day he was walking along the Rua 
d’Ouvidor, when he heard his name called. 
Turning round he found himself, much to 
his surprise, confronted by no less a person 
than Moreas, the man who had accompanied 
him from England, and who, after a certain 
memorable game of cards, had endeavoured 
to give him a lesson in pistol shooting, and 
was worsted in the attempt. 

“This is well met indeed,” cried the latter, 
holding out his hand with great cordiality. 
“You are just the man, of all others, I 
wanted to see. I was only wondering this 
morning whether you were still in Brazil, 
and, if so, where I could find you. Your 
residence south of the Equator does not 
seem to have done much harm to your 
appearance.” 
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Max replied that he thought, on the 
contrary, it had done him a large amount of 
good, and, having offered the country this 
justice, he was prepared to utter a few 
commonplaces and then to pass on his way 
along the street. This, however, was not at 
all what Moreas desired or intended should 
happen. He explained at some length that 
he had only arrived in Rio that morning, 
and that he was going on to Buenos Ayres 
in the afternoon. 

“Tn the interval you and I must have a 
chat,” he said. “I have a host of things 
that I want to talk to you about, and there 
is one in particular that you must hear, come 
what may. Let us find a place where we 
can yarn in comfort and without fear of 
being overheard.” 

“T am afraid it’s impossible for me to 
spare the time just at present,” Max replied. 
“Tamina hurry. I have some important 
business to attend to.” 

Max had never particularly liked the man, 
and, this morning, his sallow countenance, 
with its black, beady eyes and hawk-like nose, 
was absolutely repellent to him. 

“My dear fellow,” said Moreas suavely, 
“T beg your pardon ten thousand times. 
If you are resolved to work, far be it from 
me to prevent you. I had an idea it was in 
my power to do you a good turn. However, 
if you are doing so well that you don’t want 
it, nothing more need be said.” 

Max was naturally a generous man, and 
the other’s speech was so craftily worded that 
it touched him in a soft place. He could 
not but remember that Moreas was the man 
who had gone out of his way to offer him 
help at a time when he really stood in need 
of assistance. To treat him in this off-hand 
24 
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fashion now was scarcely a fit return for the 
kindness shown then. Under the circum- 
stances he felt it was his duty to make what 
amends he could. 

“T am afraid you must think me rather a 
churl,” he said ; “ but the fact is, I was on 
my way to interview an agent regarding a 
vessel leaving for England to-morrow. How- 
ever, if you really want to speak to me, I 
have no doubt [ can manage to spare you a 
quarter of an hour. Let us find a place 
where we can talk in peace. Everyone 
overhears what one says in the street.” 

“T know the very spot,” the other answered 
promptly ; and he accordingly led the way 
down the street until he reached a turning on 
the right. Following this they arrived at a 
low, dark doorway, opening into what, at 
first glance, seemed to be a cellar of some 
kind. It was evident that Moreas was well 
acquainted with it, for, on entering, he called 
upon a man named Manuel to show him- 
self. In reply a shock-lheaded individual, 
between forty and forty-five years of age, 
made his appearance and saluted Moreas with 
respect. It was plain that he stood in some 
awe of him, and it was also certain that he 
was surprised, and not overpleased, at 
seeing him. 

“*T want you to lend my friend and myself 
your little room for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour,” he said. ‘We have some 
important business to transact together and 
must not be disturbed. Do you understand ?” 

The man nodded. 

“That is well,” said the other. Then, 
turning to Max, he added, “Follow me, 
sefior. When my old friend Manuel here 
gives us his assurance that we shall not be 
interrupted, we may count ourselves as safe 
as if there were not a soul within five hundred 
miles.” 

So saying he led the way down the 
passage towards a little room, which was 
without windows, and was lighted only by a 
small skylight at the top. Closing the door 
carefully after him he drew a couple of 
chairs forward to the table and _ invited 
Max to be seated, following his example 
immediately after. 

“T believe it is not always considered 
polite to remind a man of past favours,” he 
said. “ In this case, however, it is necessary 
that I should do so. You may remember 
that, on board the Diamintina, when we 
were on our way to Brazil together, I told 
you that, if you should not succeed in 
obtaining employment, and would apply to 
me, it might be in my power to help you. 








Now, I gather from your excess of zeal this 
morning that, far from having failed, you 
have happened upon a very good line of 
business. You wear a prosperous air ; every- 
thing about you betokens the possession of 
an assured income. There isa look of fatted 
contentment about you that tells its own 
tale. To begin with, however, I must say 
how sorry I am that you have succeeded so 
well.” 

** That does not strike me as a very pleasant 
speech,” said Max. “But I presume you 
have sothe reason for it, or you would not be 
so blunt.” 

“The very best of reasons,” Moreas 
replied. “Had you been hard up, I was 
going to propose that you should join me in 
a little piece of business which may prove to be 
worth nothing at all, or, on the other hand, 
may mean a gigantic fortune for both of us.” 

“You allow a good margin,” said Max. 
“Tf I were permitted a preference I should 
declare for the million. And, pray, what is 
this business ? ” 

“Diamonds,” answered Moreas quietly, 
leaning across the table and clasping his 
hands together. ‘“ Diamonds such as you 
have never dreamed of. With the informa- 
tion I have received, I tell you I.am able to 
put my hand on the biggest diamond mine 
on the face of the habitable globe. How I 
obtained the information doesn’t matter just 
now. I'll tell you about it another day. It 
is sufficient for the present that I am fully 
posted. Unfortunately, however, there are 
others, besides myself, who are acquainted 
with it. It is of those others that I am 
afraid. If the truth must be told, and you 
don’t mind a simple pun, I might say it isa 
case of diamond cut diamond with us. I 
don’t trust them, and I am not at all certain 
that they trust me. Now, situated as I am, 
what I want to do is to import another man 
into the concern, a man whose interests— 
though they must not be aware of it—will 
be identical with my own. Two of us would 
be a match for the whole pack of them, 
particularly if I can get hold of a man who 
can use a pistol as you can. Taken all 
round, Mortimer, you’re just the sort of 
fellow I want. You'd enjoy a piece of 
adventure of this kind. We should be away 
about four months, and I don’t think you 
would be able to complain, when you re- 
turned, of having had a dull time of it. 
Now what have you to say ?” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Max, though in 
his own mind he felt that he would have 
given anything to have been able to take 




























































a hand in it. “There was a time when I 
should have liked nothing better, but I have 
settled down to a staid business life now, and 
an affair such as you propose is quite out of 
the question.” 

“J am sorry for that,” answered Moreas, 
his spirits visibly sinking as he heard the 
other’s decision. ‘I had quite made up my 





‘‘< We have some important business to transact together, and must not be 


” 


disturbed. 


mind that, when I told you about it, you 
would throw everything else to the dogs and 
go in for it with me. However, there is 
one good point about it. I have to go 
South to-day. I shall be back in Rio in 
about six weeks’ time. Nobody knows how 
you may be situated then. If anything has 
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happened, and it is possible for you to 
change your mind, all you have to do will 
be to send a letter to the old address—the 
same that I gave you eighteen months ago— 
and it will find me. We shall start as soon 
after my returnas possible. Will you promise 
to bear this in mind ?” 

**] will remember it with pleasure,” Max 
replied ; “ but you may 
rest assured it will be of 
nouse. Iam clinging to 
respectability like a lim- 
pet to its rock ; and, so 
far as [I can see now, 
nothing will shake me 
from it.” 

* You don’t know how 
I had set my heart upon 
having you with me,” 
answered Moreas. “ It 
is at times like that, that 
one wants a good man 
at one’s elbow. I am 
not going alone with 
those other fellows; of 
that ycu may be very 
sure. If I did, I’d never 
come back alive. With 
you by my side, however, 
I wouldn’t mind if there 
were a hundred _ of 
them.” 

“You pay me a very 
high compliment,” said 
Max; “but I am afraid 
that, unless you can find 
somebody else to take my 
place, you will have to 
do as you fear—that is 
to say, go on alone.” 

“ Well, I will put my 
trust in Fate,” said the 
other. ‘ Stranger things 
than that have turned up 
trumps before now. I’ve 
got a very solid belief in 
my luck, and somehow 
I’ve got a fancy that it 
won’t desert me.” 

“ We shall see,” replied 
Max ; “and now, if you 
have no more to say to 
me, I think I must be going on.” 

Then, with a wave of their hands, they 
parted, and Max continued his way towards 
the office, for which he had been making 
when he had met Moreas. As he walked he 
thought of the offer the other had made to 
him, and of the prospects it had held out 
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to him. Had the arguments been brought to 
bear upon him when they had first met on 
board the Diamintina, no doubt could have 
existed as to the result. He would have 
gone with him without a second thought. 
As it was, he had settled down to a different 
sort of life, and such a thing as abandoning 
it in favour of a wild-goose chase after 
diamonds was not even to be thought of. 
That evening he was present at a ball 
given by one of the prominent Spanish 
residents of the city. The Sefioritas Mara- 
quinha and Estrella de Montezma were 
present, and it was partly for that reason 
that Max himself had accepted the invitation. 
The sisters were excellent dancers, and, as 
such, were in invariable request among the 
cavaliers of the place. As soon as Max 
arrived he bespoke a dance, and when it 
commenced led the beautiful Hstrella into 
the throng. Their steps blended to a nicety 
—so well, indeed, that many of the dancers 
stopped to watch the handsome couple glide 
round and round the room. To Max it 
seemed as if he had never known what 
dancing was until that moment. To have 
that pretty, trembling form, almost reclining 
in his embrace, to be able to look down into 
those dark, lustrous eyes, in which the love 
light was only too surely kindling, would 
have sufficed to turn the head of the greatest 
stoic. The dance at an end he went in 
search of her mantilla, and, when he had 
wrapped it round her, led her from the ball- 
room into the moonlit garden. It was a 
night made for love, and as they walked 
among the orange groves. the scented air was 
intoxicating in its sweetness. Max thought 
of Moreas, and it was with almost a feeling 
of scorn that he recalled the conversation 
he had had with him that afternoon. Why 
should he embark upon an errand the success 
of which was so doubtful, when there was a 
quiet life, presenting such alluring prospects, 
ready waiting for him ? Was there not one 
beside him now who would endeavour to 
console him, if he would give her the oppor- 
tunity, for all the loss of danger and excite- 
ment he might be put to? He knew—yet 
I don’t think Max’s worst enemy could 
accuse him of being a vain man—that the 
girl beside him loved him, and, as I have 
said before, he was aware also that no one 
would hail the union with greater delight 
than her father, Sefor Montezma. Why 
should he not ask her to be his wife, and 
so seal, with a stronger bond, the partnership 
he had so lately had presented to him ? 
The witchery of the night must have got 


into his blood, for, as he glanced at her 
clear-cut profile, peeping out from its lace 
covering, he felt strangely reckless. He was 
tempted to throw prudence to the winds, and, 
regardless of everything else, to woo Fortune, 
and through Fortune, Happiness, in this new 
direction. They had reached the end of the 
orange grove, and were about to retrace their 
steps towards the house, when Max proposed 
that they should sit down upon a seat on the 
cliff side and, for a moment, watch the 
moonlit sea below. Nothing loth, the girl 
consented. They seated themselves accord- 
ingly and for some moments silence ensued. 
The jewels on the girl’s fingers sparkled in 
the moonlight as she slowly swept her fan 
to and fro. She was very beautiful, and, 
had he never met the Princess Ottilie, it is 
just possible that she might have inspired 
him with a love that would have lasted a 
lifetime. When they spoke again it was 
on commonplace subjects. Each was ill at 
ease. ‘Then Max drew a little closer to her. 
The time for prudence was past. What did 
anything matter now? He was going to 
put his fate to the test, to win or lose it all. 
Just at that moment, however, the sound of 
hurried footsteps reached their ears, and a 
man’s voice, calling for the Senorita 
Kstrella, was plainly heard. The girl sprang 
to her feet. Instinctively she felt that 
something was wrong. Next moment the 
messenger reached them. 

“Sefiorita,” cried the young man, who 
so inopportunely burst upon them, “I have 
been sent to fetch you. I regret to say that 
your sister has met with an accident. By 
some mischance her dress caught fire and 
she has been badly burnt.” 

The girl uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Take me to her,” she said ; then turning 
to Max she added, “I must go at once.” 
Thereupon the two young men conducted 
her to the house. The accident proved even 
more serious than had been supposed. 

Next day Montezma reported that the 
patient was no better. The burns she had 
received were not only painful, but the 
shock to her system had been a severe one. 
As it turned out, some weeks elapsed before 
she was able to be moved. When she was, 
the doctor advised a short sea voyage, and 
the Sefiora Montezma and her two daughters 
left Rio en route for Buenos Ayres. During 
their absence Max was given time to argue 
the pros and cons of the scheme he had 
planned for himself. Should he ask per- 
mission of Montezma to make his daughter 
his wife, or should he not? He decided to 
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take twenty-four hours to think it over, and 

it was during that period that the event 

occurred which was destined to throw all his 

plans and aspirations to the winds. 

He had been spending the greater portion 
of the day superintending the removal of 
some cargo on board a ship in the harbour, 
and towards evening made his way ashore 
again, to meet Brockford. Leaving the 
landing-stage he proceeded up the street 
till he reached the Rua Direita. As he 
crossed the road he came within an ace of 
being knocked down by a cab which was 
coming at a swift pace towards him. He 
looked up, as if to expostulate with the 
driver, and then as suddenly turned and 
fled. Had anyone been near enough to see, 
he would have told you that his face was 
deathly pale, and that when he reached the 
pavement he trembled like a man with the 
palsy. For the person in the cab was myself, 
his brother Paul. And yet, by some unhappy 
chance, I did not see him. 

“Good Heavens!” he muttered, when he 
had partially recovered. ‘ Paul is searching 
for me. What am I to do now ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


In order to make my narrative more clear 
to you it is necessary that I should hark 
back for a short distance, and give you an 
account of my doings from the time Max 
left us. Some eighteen months went by, 
during which period we neither saw nor 
heard anything of or from him. At last, 
when the multitude of inquiries we had set 
on foot proved to be fruitless, we began to 
lose heart. We accordingly took counsel 
together and agreed that there was nothing 
more for us to do but to wait and hope 
that some more definite news would reach 
us ere long. Then my engagement to the 
Princess Ottilie of Lilienhéhe was publicly 
announced. Of our happiness, and mine 
in particular, it is not necessary that I 
should speak. Let me sum it up by saying 
that if poor Max could have been found, 
there would not have been a cloud upon 
our horizon. Meanwhile, we were as happy 
as any two young people could be. And now 
let me describe the day on which the 
information came to us that Max was in 
Brazil. 

It was Christmas Day, and Ottilie and I 
were spending the festival at Rendlehurst with 
my father and mother. We had been to 
church alone together, my father and mother 
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not feeling equal to accompanying us. 
Leaving the churchyard afterwards we let 
ourselves into the park by means of a side 
gate. As we turned the corner of the plan- 
tation and came in sight of the house I 
thought of one wintry day, years before, 
when Max and I were boys, and had built a 
large snow fort on this very spot and de- 
fended it with great valour against the 
assaults of two of the gardener’s sons. 

“T wonder what Max is doing to-day ?” 
I said to my companion, as the recollection 
occurred to me. 

“Poor Max!” she answered, and there 
was a world of sadness in her voice. 

“Do you know, Ottilie,” I said, after we 
had resumed our walk, “I have a sort of 
conviction that we shall hear something of 
him very soon. I don’t know why I should 
think so, but the notion has been in my 
head for the last few days. Let us hope it 
may be true.” 

“God grant it may,” she replied. “ It 
would make a different woman of your 
mother. She is wearing her heart out 
thinking and grieving about him.” 

Ottilie and I let ourselves into the house 
by a side door and, when we had removed 
our wraps, proceeded to the Queen’s boudoir, 
where our Christmas mail awaited us. 

For some time nothing but the rending of 
envelopes and the crinkling of notepaper 
sounded in the room. I had opened the 
greater portion of my correspondence when 
I came upon a letter the handwriting of 
which was quite unknown to me. Before 
reading it I glanced at the signature, but 
“ James Whittadge,” or the fact that he was 
house surgeon at the famous Great Hos- 
pital, told me nothing. I accordingly turned 
the page and began to read the letter. This 
is what I found :— 


“The Great Hospital, 
** London. 
* 24th December, 18—. 
“To His Royal Highness, Prince Paul of 
Pannonia. 

“ Sir,—The fact that I have been requested 
by a patient named Thomas Gulliver, now 
an inmate of this hospital, to communicate 
with you with as little delay as possible must 
serve as my excuse for my presumption in 
addressing you direct. In common with all 
the world, I have heard of your Royal 
Highness’s attempt to discover the where- 
abouts of your brother, the Crown Prince of 
Pannonia. I am not aware, however, 
whether you have since learnt his address ; 
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if not, it may be of service to you to know 
that the man Gulliver, to whom I referred 
just now, declares that he is in a position to 
give you important information upon that 
point. He is extremely reticent upon the 
subject, and avers that he will say nothing 
about it to anyone until he has seen you. 
Should you deem his story worthy of your 
consideration, I would take the liberty of 
suggesting an immediate interview, as I fear 
the man, who is in an extremely dangerous 
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“(Can it be true, Paul, do you think ? Or 
is it only another attempt to extort money 
from us ?” she asked in a choking voice. 

“Tt is impossible to answer that question 
until we have seen the man himself,” J 
replied. ‘As far as the writer of the letter 
is concerned, it seems genuine enough. What 
do you think I had better do?” 

“Would it not be better for you to go up 
to town and see the man at once?” said 
Ottilie, who, noticing that my mother was 





“He knew that the girl beside him loved him.” 


condition, is scarcely likely to be alive for 
any length of time. 
“T have the honour to be 
“ Your Royal Highness’s obedient servant, 
* James WHITTADGE, 
“ House Surgeon, The Great Hospital.” 


When I had finished the letter I read it 
aloud to the others. Then there was a silence, 


which lasted while a man might have counted 
twenty. 


My mother was the first to speak. 


trembling, had crossed the room and taken 
her hand. 

“Go to London at once and see this 
Gulliver, Paul,” said my father. “It is just 
possible he may have something to tell you. 
If you delay it may be too late.” 

“In that case I will go,” I replied. “ Let 
us hope it is the clue to some real discovery.” 

Big Ben was striking four o’clock when 
my cab pulled up before the big doors of 
the Great Hospital. In a few moments 














more I should be able to tell whether the 
mysterious (Gulliver's information were 
genuine or not. 

Having discharged my cabman I ascended 
the steps and rang the bell. A moment 
later the door was opened by a stalwart 
porter, who, from his appearance, had 
evidently been indulging in a nap after his 
Christmas dinner. He inquired my business 
in an off-hand manner, and, when I informed 
him that I wished to see a patient named 
Gulliver, told me to step inside and sit down 
in the hall while he made the necessary 
inquiries. 

“What name shall I say?” he asked, 
giving me very plainly to understand by his 
look that he reserved the right to say whether 
he would believe my statement or not. 

“You might tell Doctor Whittadge that 
Prince Paul of Pannonia is here in response to 
a letter he received from him this morning,” 
I said. 

The man’s eyes opened and his mouth 
followed suit. In a moment his manner had 
entirely changed. 

“T beg your Royal Highness’s pardon,” he 
said apologetically, and then, with delightful 
ingenuousness added, “ I didn’t know it was 
you. If your Royal Highness will be kind 
enough to step this way to the secretary’s 
office I will go in search of Doctor Whittadge 
at once.” 

I accordingly followed him down the stone 
corridor to a comfortably furnished apart- 
ment, where I waited while he went off on 
his errand. A moment later the door opened 
and a tall, gentlemanly man, who I rightly 
guessed was none other than Doctor 
Whittadge, entered the room. 

“Have [ the honour of addressing Prince 
Paul of Pannonia ?” he inquired, closing the 
door behind him. 

“That is my name,” I answered. “I 
received a letter from you this morning, 
informing me that you had a patient named 
Gulliver under your charge, who declares 
that he is in a position to reveal the where- 
abouts of my unfortunate brother, the Crown 
Prince.” 

“That is so,” the doctor replied. ‘ The 
man states that he has not only seen your 
brother, but has spoken to him. He will not, 
however, reveal the name of the place, or say 
anything more concerning it to anyone save 
yourself. If you would care to see him I 
will conduct you to the ward. I must ask, 
however, that you will make the interview as 
short as possible, for the man is in a highly 
dangerous condition. As a matter of fact, I 
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really believe that, unless you had come this 
afternoon, you would not have found him 
alive.” 

* What 
inquired. 

“ He is a sailor, and was badly injured two 
days ago by a fall from the rigging of a ship. 
His lower extremities are completely paralysed, 
and there is no sort of doubt that the end 
must come within thenext twenty-four hours.” 

By this time we had reached the front 
hall once more and were ascending the 
magnificent staircase that leac= to the 
principal wards. In the corridor the soft- 
footed nurses were moving about, and the 
noise of the traffic from outside could be 
faintly heard, but here all was peace. When 
he had brought me to the door at the end of 
the passage he softly opened it. 

“Gulliver is in here,” he said in a whisper, 
as he closed it after me. Then, inviting 
me to follow him, he led the way towards a 
bed at the further end of the room. A 
screen had been placed before it, and wher 
we approached a nurse was feeding the sick 
man from an invalid-cup. He proved to be 
a rough-looking fellow between thirty and 
forty years of age, and was the possessor of 
a short, coarse beard and black hair, which 
contrasted strongly with the whiteness of his 
pillow and bedclothes. The doctor felt his 
pulse, and then, placing a chair beside the 
bed, invited me to seat myself. 

“Gulliver,” he said, bending over him and 
speaking in a low voice, “this is Prince Paul 
of Pannonia, whose brother’s whereabouts 
you profess to be able to reveal.” 

“So I can, sir,” said the sick man feebly, 
turning his head and staring at me, as if to 
make sure of my identity. “I know where 
’e is, or ought to be, at this °ere moment. 
But afore I gives it away, I want to know 
what I’m a-goin’ to git for my information. 
That’s only business, I reckon.” 

He paused for a moment to recover his 
breath. 

“ Tt isn’t for meself I cares,” he continued, 
“but the doctor ’ere tells me I’m a-goin’ to 
slip me cable before long, and, that bein’ so, 
who’s a-goin’ to provide fur the missus and 
the kids? I’ve been a plain sailor-man all 
me life, and plain sailor-men don’t save no 
money—leastways, I didn’t. She ’ad my 
advance note every voyage reg’lar, and cashed 
em, too; but when I ships for Davy Jones’s 
locker there ain’t no advance notes, so what’s 
she a-goin’ to do then ?” 

He gazed fixedly at me, as if he were 
waiting for an answer to his question. 


is the matter with him?” I 
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“Tf your information is really valuable,” [ 
replied, “ I shall be very happy to pay you a 
substantial price for it. But you must be 
able to convince me first that it 7s genuine. 
Have you any definite sum in your mind ?” 

“ Well, sir,” the man returned, “if I puts 
you on his track I reckon it’s worth a 
’undred quid to yer, isn’t it ?” 

“7 will pay youa hundred pounds with 
pleasure,” I answered. 

“ But you must let me see the brass first,” 
he returned. “I can’t afford to take no 
risks.” 

Fortunately I had brought my cheque- 
book with me, thinking circumstances might 
arise in which I should stand in need of it. 

The draft was soon completed and we re- 
turned with it to the bedside. The dying man 
took the cheque in his hand and examined it 
carefully. “I ‘ate these ’ere bits of paper,” 
he said ; “ but I reckon it’s all right. Any- 
ways, I’m willing to chance it. Now, sir, 
leastways your Royal ‘Ighness, if you're 
ready Til tell yer all I knows. You mustn't 
mind if I’m a bit slow. Talkin’ ain’t as easy 
as it used to be.” 

He paused once more, while the doctor 
glanced anxiously at him. Then he nodded 
his head and the man commenced. 

“Tt was this way, yer see. Twelve months 
ago come March I shipped from Cardiff A.B. 
aboard the Brazilian Monarch steamer, owned 
by Guthrie, Blake, and Williamson, bound 
for Rio, and consigned to Montezma and Co., 
merchants of that city. As soon as we got 
in we anchored in the harbour, and the 
Spaniard’s managin’ clerk came aboard, as 
usual, to see the skipper. Now, I make bold 
to say that the managin’ clerk I saw that 
day was your Royal ’Ighness’s own brother.” 

My heart sank. It did not look as if the 
information he was able to give me were 
likely to have any greater value than that we 
had received from other people. 

* What reason have you for supposing that 
the individual in question was my brother ? ” 
I inquired. ‘“ Had you ever seen the Crown 
Prince ?” 

* Never, not as I knows on,” the man re- 
plied. “ But, if you don’t flumux me by 
asking questions, I'll do my best to tell yer 
all about it, and yer'll see as I’m not very 
far out in my reckonin’. Maybe it will be 
the last yarn I shall spin, so I must make 
the most on it. How do I know it was the 
Crown Prince? Well, [ll tell you. You 
see, it was this way. Among the passengers 
there was a gent a-goin’ out to Buenos Ayres 
as took photografts—and precious well ’e did 
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"em, too, when yer come to think on it. Well, 
after they'd ’ad a bit o’ dinner, the day we 
got into port, the captain, who was mighty 
friendly with this ’ere Mr. Mortimer, the 
agent’s clerk, suggested that the passenger 
gent should take their likenesses, them sittin’ 
together on the ladder to the poop. ‘It will 
be somethin’ to remember this day by, and 
also this ’ere werry nice company,’ said he ; 
and so the gent he dives down below to his 
abin and fetches up his box of tricks, 
There they sat, as happy as yer please, 
smokin’ of their segars while their photos 
was a-bein’ took. Next morning we sailed 
for the Argentine, and about three bells the 
chief sings out for me to lend a hand to rig 
up the second officer’s cabin for a dark-room, 
so that the gent could fix up the photografts 
all right. The werry next day he ’ad ’em on 
deck to show the skipper, and everybody was 
askin’ for one, cause they was done so natural. 
’E was a free-’anded young gent, and one way 
an’ the other I’d done a good deal for him 
while ’e was aboard. At last he ups along- 
side o’ me and says, ‘ Gulliver,’ says he, ‘ I’ve 
got one of them picters left —would yer like 
to have it?’ ‘Thank yer kindly, sir,’ says 
I, and with that he gives it to me.” 

The man paused and whispered something 
to the nurse, who left him and went to the 
other side of the room. When she returned 
she handed him an envelope. 

“ Well, sir, when we got back to Liverpool 
again I left the Brazilian Monarch and 
shipped aboard one of the liners for the 
Cape. One day on the homeward voyage I 
was a-doin’ something on the promenade 
deck—I forget what—while the passengers 
was below at their lunch. On one of the 
chairs was a lot of newspapers, and the one 
a lyin’ on the top ’ad a big picter of a gent 
in milingtary uniform. ‘ Bill,’ says I, turn- 
ing to Bill Collings, who was a-coilin’ of a 
rope alongside o’ me, ‘you're a scholard ; 
what’s the readin’ under this ’ere picter?’ 
Mind you, I recognised it at once. ‘ The 
Missing Crown Prince of Pannonia,’ says 
Bill, as slick as the doctor there or you 
might do yourself. ‘That’s the cove,’ said 
he—begging your “Ighness’s pardon—as 
cleared out some time back. His family has 
been a-searchin’ for him *igh and low, and 
can’t lay their ’ands on him nohow.’ ‘ Have 
they so?’ says I to myself. ‘Well, then, 
when I git home I reckon I can put ’em on 
his track. For, you see, I know’d that the 
photograft was at home, if the missus hadn’t 
throwed it away. Well, as soon as we was 
paid off I went to the old place and rum- 
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maged a bit. There it was, sure enough. 
‘What are you a-goin’ to do with that there 
photograft, Tom ?’ said the missus. ‘ Turn 
it into money,’ says I, ‘and live like a gen- 
tleman for the rest of me days.’ Next 
day I took a job on down at the docks, went 
aloft, and missed me footin’ and tumbled 
head over heels from the yard-arm to the 
deck below, and that’s what brought me 
‘ere. Now you know why I says I could tell 
where your “Ighness’s brother is.” 

“Is that the photograph to which you 
refer?” I inquired, pointing to the envelope 
he held in his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “and just you see 
if you can pick out your brother from among 
the party.” 

The doctor took the envelope from the 
man’s hand and passed it on to me. The 
photograph was a quarter-plate, mounted 
upon a piece of extremely dirty cardboard. 
It represented five men, all of whom were 
dressed in white. Three were seated on the 
ladder leading to the afterpart of a steam- 
ship-—the poop, I suppose—while the other 
two had placed themselves on either side of 
it. With an eagerness that will be readily 
understood I scanned the various faces. 
Then my heart gave a leap, for the man 
standing on the left of the rails was without 
a doubt my brother Max. In a voice I 
scarcely recognised I asked the man the name 
of the merchant’s agent. 

“Mortimer, sir,” he replied. ‘ The 
names of the party are written on the back. 
The gent had put ’em there afore he gave 
“em to me.” 

I turned the card over and there saw, 
corresponding with their respective positions 
in the photograph, the names of the sitters. 
The three seated on the steps were Messrs. 
Thompson, Elford, and Gallagher respec- 
tively. He on the right, wearing the uniform 
cap, was Captain Ganesford, commander of 
the Brazilian Monarch, while the other, 
the man whose identity I was so anxious to 
decide, was a Mr. Max Mortimer. “ Thank 
God!” I said earnestly to myself. “I really 
believe it is Max.” Then turning to the 
man in the bed, I said, “ You have rendered 
me a service for which I can never be 
sufficiently grateful. There can be no doubt 
that the individual you speak of is my 
brother. May I keep this photograph ?” 

“ Keep it, sir, by all means,” said the man. 
“You're mighty welcome to it. It’s the 
first time in my life I’ve ever given a 
present to a prince, or been worth a 
*undred quid.” 
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“T think we had better leave him now,” 
said the doctor. “The excitement can only 
have a prejudicial effect upon his condition.” 

I accordingly rose to say farewell to the 
man. 

“ Good-bye, your Royal "Ighness,” he said, 
as I touched his hand, “and good luck to ye. 
When yer find your brother yer might tell 
im that it was old Tom Gulliver of Shadwell 
as laid yer on the scent of *im.” 

I promised him that I would, though I 
did not fancy Max would appreciate the 
circumstance as much as he appeared to do. 

Then, having wished him good-bye, I 
thanked the nurse and left the ward, the 
doctor accompanying me as far as the main 
entrance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LATE as it was when I reached Rendlehurst, 
I found my father, mother, and Ottilie 
sitting up for me, consumed with anxiety, as 
you may suppose, to hear the news I had 
brought. When I entered the drawing- 
room there was complete silence, that spoke 
for the strain upon their nerves. Each 
seemed, for the moment, to be too anxious 
to venture a question. They had hoped so 
many times for news, and on each occasion 
had been so grievously disappointed, that 
they scarcely dared to place too much 
reliance in any fresh clue. I crossed the 
room and took my mother’s hand. 

*“ Mother,” I said, “thank God I have 
good news for you at last !” 

Thereupon I sat down and gave them a 
complete summary of all that had happened 
that afternoon. In conclusion I produced 
the photograph the dying man had given 
me, and handed it to my mother for her 
inspection. It seemed as if she could not 
feast her eyes long enough upon it. 

‘* Yes, it is undoubtedly he,” she began at 
last, when she had been gazing at it with 
tearful eyes for upwards of a minute. “It 
is my poor Max! God be thanked for His 
mercy !” 

My father next examined it, after which 
he handed it to Ottilie, whose opinion 
coincided with ours. Indeed, there could be 
no possible doubt about the matter. Anyone 
who had ever seen Max would have been 
sure to recognise him in the picture. 

It was indeed a happy party that retired 
to rest that night. At last it looked as if 
the lost one would be found, and the 
wandering sheep brought back to the fold. 
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Tired though I should have been by my 
day’s travelling, I found, on retiring to bed, 
that I could not sleep. The excitement of 
my visit to London had proved too much 
for me, and each hour that struck saw me 
tumbling and tossing on my bed, wondering 
what the next step would be, and whether 
we should be able to secure Max before he 
could give us the slip once more. When 
I joined the rest of the family at breakfast 
I gathered from their faces that they, like 
myself, had not enjoyed a good night’s rest. 
My mother in particular looked as if she had 
not slept at all. She came towards me and 
took my hand with a gesture that was in- 
finitely pathetic. There were tears in her 
eyes when she kissed me, and I could easily 
guess the thoughts that were in her mind. 


After breakfast Ottilie and I were alone 
together in my mother’s boudoir. 
“Paul,” she said, “have you made up 
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your mind what you will do ? 

“ Dear love,” I answered, “I have almost 
decided, but whether I do it or not must 
depend in a great measure upon yourself. 
If you will give me leave of absence I 
propose starting at once for Brazil. To 
entrust the work to anyone else might be to 
risk failure, and that would lose us Max 
and perhaps kill the poor mother, who has 
so set her heart upon our being successful.” 

“T think you are right, dear,” she said. 
“You must go at once. But you must also 
promise me to come back quickly. I cannot 
spare you for very long.” 

“ At that moment my mother entered the 
room and we went forward together to meet 
her. 

** Mother,” I said, “ Ottilie has been good 
enough to give her consent to the arrange- 
ment, sol am going out to Brazil, as soon 
as possible, to find Max.” 

“T thought you would do it,” 
answered. ‘*God grant you may be 
cessful, dear.” 

“JT will find him if anyone can, you may 
be sure,” I replied. ‘ Provided he has not 
left Rio yet, which would be scarcely probable, 
seeing that he holds an assured position 
there, it should not be a very difficult matter 
to come across him. If all goes well I shall 
be out there, have found him, and be on my 
way back to England with him before you 
can have realised that I am gone.” 

By lunch-time I had telegraphed to the 
agents of the mail-steamers in Southampton, 
and had booked my passage. Fortunately 
there were no passengers travelling by the 
boat with whom I was acquainted, or who 
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even knew me by sight. This at least was 
something to be thankful for. To make 
assurance doubly sure, however, I had adopted 
another plan. Feeling certain that, if it 
became known that Prince Paul of Pannonia 
was visiting Brazil, telegrams would be des- 
patched to the newspapers of that country, 
and thus Max would be given sufficient 
warning to enable him to get out of my 
way, I had followed his example and booked 
my passage in the name of Mortimer. As 
plain Mr. Mortimer, therefore, I was known 
on board. 

Of the voyage out nothing need be said. 
We touched at Lisbon and St. Vincent in 
due course, and when that island lay behind 
us settled ourselves down to while away the 
voyage across the Atlantic as pleasantly as 
we knew how. ‘That no one had so far 
penetrated my secret I felt certain, yet I 
was soon to have one adventure that was to 
give me something to think about for some 
considerable time to come. 

I was walking on the promenade deck one 
day, after leaving Pernambuco, when the 
captain accosted me. 

* Excuse me, Mr. Mortimer,” he said, 
* but [ have been going to ask you a question 
for a long time, but something or other has 
put it out of my head each time. I have 
been wondering whether you can be any 
relation of a Mr. Mortimer with whom I[ 
am acquainted in Brazil. In some respects 
you are not unlike each other.” 

“Do you mean the Mr. Mortimer who is 
managing clerk to Montezma and Co.?” I 
inquired. ‘“ He is about my height, holds 
himself very erect, and has dark eyes and 
black hair.” 

“ Exactly,” said the skipper. 
described him perfectly.” 

‘“* He is my brother,” I answered. “I am 
on my way out to visit him. Do I under- 
stand you to say that you know him ?” 

* T know him very well indeed,” said my 
companion. “I have met him on several 
occasions since I have been on this line. 
By the way, since you “ge of him as 
Montezma’s managing clerk, is evident 
that you are not aware that ‘he i is now a 
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“ You have 


partner in the firm. I believe the old 
gentleman thinks no end of him.” 
He was quite right in what he said ; I did 


not know it. I saw, however, that it would 
be necessary for me to account in some way 
for not having heard the intelligence. I 
accordingly explained this away by admitting 
that Max—as was perfectly true—was never a 
good correspondent. 
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“Oh, yes,” the captain went on, who was 
warming on the subject; “he has been a 
partner for some months now. Indeed, 
when I was last in Rio, there was some talk 
of his becoming engaged to the youngest 
daughter of the house, a remarkably pretty 
girl.” 

I must confess that this intelligence fairly 
staggered me. Was it possible that Max had 
fallen in love again ? And if so, what effect 
would this new factor have upon my visit ? 
I was greatly distressed by the captain’s 
news. It was cruel to ourselves to allow 
Max to remain away; but if he had learnt 
to love the girl, and was about to be married 
to her, would it not be equally cruel to part 
them from each other? For parting it 
must be. 

At last we reached Rio. As soon as it 
was possible for me to do so, I made my 
way ashore, and, chartering a cab, set off 
in search of Sefior Montezma’s office. The 
cabdrivers in Brazil are like their brothers 
all the world over. They are excellent 
drivers, but their workmanship is occasionally 
leavened with a recklessness that is sufficient 
to bring your heart into your mouth half a 
dozen times in a hundred yards. It was so 
in my case. We had not proceeded more 
than that distance before we as nearly as 
possible knocked down a pedestrian. Had | 
only known that that man was Max, what a 
very different tale I should have to tell! 
But I did not recognise him, and, in con- 
sequence, I drove on to Montezma’s office, 
quite unconscious that I had warned him, 
and for all the good I could do now I might 
just as well be back in England. At last I 
reached the office. In response to my in- 
quiries I was informed that Sefor Mortimer 
was out at the moment, but that, doubtless, 
it would not be very long before he would 
return. While I was making my inquiries 
Montezma himself emerged from his private 
office. 

“Do I understand that you are inquiring 
for Sefior Mortimer?” he asked, rubbing 
his hands together as he spoke and bowing 
like an automaton. “In that case, if you 
will honour me by stepping into my office 
and taking a seat until he returns, you will 
place me under an obligation. Sefior 
Mortimer’s friends are mine.” 

With that he bowed once more and spread 
his hands apart, presenting such a comical 
appearance that I could scarcely repress a 
smile. I accepted his invitation in the spirit 
in which it was offered, and, when I had 
seated myself, lit the cigar he pressed upon 
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me. Sefior Montezma, I discovered, was a 
small, podgy man, with a round, bullet head, 
and a most happy and humorous cast of 
countenance. He had evidently settled it in 
his own mind that I was a new arrival in 
Rio, and I could also see that, for the same 
reason, his curiosity was excited as to what 
my relationship with Mr. Mortimer could 
be. 

“I’m afraid I’m inconveniencing you, 
sefior,”’ I said, observing that he did not 
proceed with his work. “Perhaps my 
brother may be absent for some time. In 
that case it will be better for me to call 
later on.” 

“Your brother ?” he cried, springing to 
his feet and running towards me. “ Sejor, 
why did you not say before that you were 
Seflor Mortimer’s brother? You over- 
whelm me! I wish you ten thousand 
welcomes to our city! No, no, you must not 
move ; I could not let you stir. All I have 
is at your disposal.” 

He shook me effusively by the hand, while 
his face beamed all over. 

“Your brother will be pleased beyond 
measure to see you,” he went on, still in the 
same impulsive fashion. “That he knows 
nothing of your arrival I pledge you my 
honour. It will come upon him as a sur- 
prise. He will be overcome with delight. 
He will be the happiest man in Brazil !” 

I was not quite so sure of this. Never- 
theless, I wished Max would return, in order 
that we might get the meeting over. How- 
ever, time slipped by and he did not put in 
an appearance. 

“Tt is really very strange,” said Montezma 
at last. “ I cannot understand it at all. As 
arule he is punctuality itself. It is just 
possible he might have gone round to see his 
friend Brockford, with whom he lives. If, 
sefior, you will honour me by accompany- 
ing me, I will conduct you there.” 

Needless to say I accepted his offer only 
too willingly, and we accordingly set off 
together. When we reached Mr. Brockford’s 
office we went in, to find the gentleman 
himself at home. 

“No,” he said, in answer to our inquiries, 
“T have not seen him since this morning. 
Unless he has business to transact with me, 
he seldom calls here until it is time for us to 
return to Paqueté. I trust nothing serious 
is the matter ? ” 

As he asked the question he looked at me 
with searching eyes. 

“This gentleman is Sefor Mortimer’s 
brother,” Montezma observed, with great 
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importance. ‘He has arrived from England 
this afternoon.” 

“His brother?” cried Brockford, with 
what was plainly an expression of alarm upon 
his face. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that you 
are Prince Paul ? ” 

“JT wm Prince Paul,” I answered. ‘ How 
do you come to be aware that my brother is 
the Crown Prince ?” 

“Tt is sufficient that I am aware of it,” he 
replied gravely. “I have known it for some 
time.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried Montezma 
inalarm, “ what does this mean ? What is 
this I hear about crown princes ? ” 

“Tt means, Sefior Montezma,” I answered 
earnestly, “that your partner and ex-clerk 
is no less a person than the missing Crown 
Prince of Pannonia, whose absence has caused 
such unending sorrow to his family. It is to 
persuade him to return to his friends that 
I am now in Rio.” 

The news seemed to stagger the old man. 
He could not take it in. 

“A crown prince, a crown prince,” he 
repeated, as if he were trying to convince 
himself of the truth of my announcement. 

“Tf you will forgive me for saying so, 
I am afraid your brother will not be best 
pleased to see you,” said Brockford, paying 
no attention to the other’s state of bewilder- 
ment. 

“Tt was necessary for me to come,” I 
returned. ‘“ We have searched for him all 
the world over, but without success. His 
absence is breaking my mother’s heart.” 

“ Poor Max !” said Brockford with a sigh, 
more to himself than to me. 

Realising that it would be of little use 
our remaining where we were, we returned 
to Montezma’s office, Mr. Brockford accom- 
panying us. We had been absent something 
like half an hour, and it was our hope that 
we should find Max awaiting us. To our 
dismay, however, this did not prove to be 
the case. The clerks had seen nothing of 
him. Once more we sat down to wait. 
The suspense, for me, at least, was growing 
unbearable. 

At last, just as Brockford was beginning 
to wonder whether Max could have been 
taken ill, and have chartered a boat and 
returned to the island before his time, a 
small nigger made his appearance in the 
outer office. He carried in his hand a letter, 
which was addressed to Sefior de Montezma. 

“Tt is from Sefior Mortimer himself,” he 
cried. ‘ Now we shall know the reason of 
his strange behaviour.” 
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With that he opened the envelope, and 
spreading the letter out upon the table 
began to read it. It was not a very long 
one; but, such as it was, it was sufficient 
to cause him, not only great astonishment, 
but also a considerable amount of pain. 
Tears trickled down his cheeks before he 
had finished, and when he laid it down it 
was with an audible sob. 


“My Generous Friend and Benefactor 
(it began),—How you will feel towards me 
when I tell you that it is necessary I should 
leave Rio at once-—perhaps never to return 
to it—I dare not think. <A circumstance, so 
unexpected that I can scarcely realise it yet, 
renders it imperative that I should seek a 
hiding-place elsewhere and without amoment’s 
delay. I can only ask you to believe, if 
you do not know it already, that the secret 
which forces me to take this step is not one 
of which I need be in any way ashamed. 
Were it so I should never have been your 
friend. That I should have treated you 
like this after all you have done for me 
cuts me to the heart. Forgive me if you 
can, and believe that, while I live, I shall 
remain 

“Yours in all gratitude and respect, 
** MAXIMILIAN MORTIMER.” 


When he had finished reading a long 
silence fell upon all. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THERE was only one construction that 
could conscientiously be placed upon Max’s 
behaviour. This was that he had got wind 
of my arrival in Brazil; but how he had 
managed to do so (for of course I did not 
know then that he had recognised me as the 
occupant of the cab that had so nearly 
knocked him down) I could not imagine. 
No, I only knew that he was aware of my 
intentions, and was resolved that we should 
not come face to face. 

“T feared as much,” said Brockford 
gloomily. ‘ But he cannot have succeeded 
in getting very far away in such a short 
space of time. The question is where we 
are to look for him. Your Royal Highness 
would, of course, wish to accompany me on 
my search ? ” 

I thanked him and declared that I should 
be only too grateful if he would allow me to 
do so. It was impossible that I could remain 
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inactive at such a time. Under such circum- 
stances I should have given way entirely. 

We accordingly bade Montezma good-bye 
and set off to the quay, where the launch was 
already waiting, in order that we might 
interrogate Manuel, the engineer in charge. 
The latter, however, declared most em- 
phatically that he had seen nothing of 
Sefior Mortimer since he had brought him 
across from the island that morning. Nor 
did he believe that he had returned thither by 
any other means. Having satisfied ourselves 
on this point we returned to Brockford’s office, 
where, as we expected, we found a letter 
couched in similar terms to that received by 
Sefior Montezma. It had, however, one 
significant addition. In the postscript were 
these words: “Should you see my brother, 
as you are almost certain to do, tell him that, 
dearly as I love him, I shall not let him find 
me, if he tries for a hundred years. ‘Tell 
him to return to England, to marry the 
woman of his heart, and henceforth to treat 
me as if I were dead.” 

“ Would it be of any use our putting our 
case in the hands of the police ?” [ inquired. 
“Tt would not be necessary for us to tell 
them who my brother is.” 

Brockford shook his head. 

“Tam afraid they would not be of the 
least assistance to us,” he answered. “ No, 
if we are to find him at all we must do it on 
our own initiative. One thing is quite 
certain—he would not be likely to remain in 
the city any longer than he could help. 
There would always be the risk of your 
discovering his whereabouts. Now, the 
question we have to decide for ourselves is, 
where would he, and where could he, go 
at such short notice? To decide that we 
must find out whether he possessed sufficient 
money to take him very far. The manager 
of his bank and I are on excellent terms, and 
I feel sure, if we call upon him, he will give 
us all the information in his power.” 

We accordingly set off once more and in 
due course reached the bank. Passing to 
the private door, Brockford inquired whether 
the manager was at home, and, if so, whether 
he would see us. The servant replied that 
that he had just returned, and we were 
forthwith conducted to his presence. 

Having apologised for the intrusion 
Brockford explained the reason of our visit. 
Max and the manager had always been great 
friends, and, in consequence, the latter was 
only too glad to do all that lay in his power 
to help us in our search. Begging us to be 


seated for a few moments he retired into the 





business portion of the house, to presently 
return with the information that Max had 
not visited the bank that day. 

“T happen to be aware that he had only a 
small sum in his pocket this morning,” said 
Brockford. “TI asked him for some change 
and he could not give it to me. If he has 
not called here or drawn a cheque on you 
and cashed it elsewhere, which he wouldn’t 
be very likely to do, that settles the question 
of the money. Our next course is to find 
out what vessels have left the port, or are 
leaving this afternoon. After that we 
might draft an advertisement to be inserted 
in the morning papers.” 

After diligent inquiry there we discovered 
that only two vessels had left the port that 
afternoon. One was bound for Bahia and the 
north ; the other for Buenos Ayres and the 
south. The first was only a small trading boat; 
the other a tramp steamer of three thousand 
five hundred tons. The first, after inquiry, we 
dismissed from consideration. To the agents 
of the second we repaired in hot haste. It 
was just possible we had the key to the 
mystery in our hands. 

“No,” said the clerk who waited upon us, 
in response to our inquiries, “I am quite 
sure no fresh hand was taken on board in 
Rio, and I am equally certain that she 
carried no passengers. I was on board up to 
the last moment and could not possibly be 


mistaken. When she left there was not a 
soul on board who did not arrive in 
her.” 


So minute and searching were our in- 
quiries that it was well nigh midnight before 
we had finished them. We had travelled 
what seemed like hundreds of miles, and had 
interviewed several scores of people, but in 
every case without success. As on the 
previous occasions, Max had disappeared 
without, apparently, leaving a clue of any 
sort behind to tell us of his whereabouts. 

We continued our inquiries on the day 
following, and so on day after day for upwar¢s 
of amonth. In Mr. Brockford’s company | 
scoured the country, in railway trains, on 
horseback, and on foot. But always with 
the same result. Feeling certain at last that 
he must have left Brazil, I bade Brockford 
and Montezma—both of whom were most 
assiduous in the help they rendered me— 
good-bye, and proceeded to Buenos Ayres. I 
could hear nothing of him, however, in the 
Argentine Republic. Thence, almost. heart- 
broken, I caught the mail steamer and 
returned to England to once more confess 
myself a failure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Havinea described to you the failure of my 
attempt to find Max in Rio, I will now 
continue the record of his adventures, as 
narrated by himself in his diary, from the 
moment that he caught sight of me in the 
cab en route for Sefior Montezma’s office. 
Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, he 
had gained the pavement once more, mutter- 
ing as he did so, “Good Heavens! Paul is 
searching forme. What amI todo?” A 
frantic desire to hasten after me and speak to 
me--so his diary confesses—took possession 
of him, but he put it awayfrom him. He 
knew that to do so would only be to reopen 
the old wound, and later on to draw him 
back to the life he had made up his mind 
never to lead again. Consequently he 
walked, even faster than before, in the 
opposite direction to which he had been 
proceeding when he caught sight of me. He 
scarcely knew what action to take. To 
return to Sefor Montezma’s office was 
impossible ; henceforth life as a partner in 
that firm was not to be thought of, while 
to continue to live with Brockford was 
equally out of the question. Both men 
would be aware of his secret in a few hours, 
and, in consequence, they would treat him, 
not only as a Royal personage, but also as 
one who had had his duty given to him to 
do and, like a coward, had run away from it. 
No, there was nothing for it but for him to 
make them part of his old life, and, in 
abandoning it, to bid them farewell also. 
But if he were going to give up his employ- 
ment, what was he to do for a living ? One 
thing was quite certain—he could not remain 
in Rio, and he could not starve. Then he 
remembered the offer Moreas had made him. 
If the latter had returned from Buenos Ayres 
here was the chance he wanted. The thought 
was no sooner born in his brain than he 
searched his pocket-book for the piece of 
notepaper on which the address was written, 
and, having found it, set off to find the 
house. 

As he soon discovered, it was at the further 
end of the city, a fact for which he was more 
than grateful when he remembered that I 
should scarcely be likely to venture so far in 
search of him. At last, after half an hour’s 
walk, he reached the house. From the style 
Moreas had put on on board the steamer he 
had expected to find a comfortable, if not a 
luxurious, residence. To his great surprise, 
however, the house was situated in a back 
street, was tall, narrow, and inexpressively 
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dirty. When he had located the house he 
entered it and made his way upstairs to the 
second floor. The further he penetrated 
into the mystery the more difficult it became 
to understand. Why Moreas should have 
travelled first class on board the steamer, 
when at home he dwelt in such a pigsty, 
passed his comprehension. Having ascer- 
tained from a womati whom he met on the 
landing that he had selected the right door, 
he knocked. A voice within immediately 
bade him enter, and he did so, to find 
himself in a large room, scantily furnished, 
if indeed it could be said to have been fur- 
nished at all, and as dirty as the street 
outside. Moreas, in a state of deshabille, 
was reclining on a cane settee beside the 
window, and, as usual, he had a cigar in 
his mouth. On seeing Max he sprang to 
his feet. 

“Senor Mortimer, by all that is won- 
derful!” he cried, with an expression of the 
liveliest satisfaction upon his face. “I was 
only thinking of vou a few moments ago, 
and now you turn up like the genii in the 
children’s fairy stories. I hope your appear- 
ance means that you have been thinking over 
what I said to you some weeks back, and that 
you are prepared to accept my offer ?” 

“Tt is for that purpose that I am here,” Max 
answered. “ If we can come to a satisfactory 
arrangement together I shall be glad to fall 
in with your plans.” 

“My dear fellow,” the other cried en- 
thusiastically, “I am quite sure we can agree 
on that and every other point. What is it 
you want to know ?” 

“Well, in the first instance, I want you to 
tell me when you intend starting on this 
expedition ?” asked Max. “It is most 
imperative.” 

“The deuce it is!” returned Moreas, 
blowing rings of smoke into the air and 
watching them as they floated upwards to 
the ceiling. ‘ What is the reason of it all ? 
Forgery, murder, or only petty larceny? I 
thought you had settled down to a respect- 
able business career and that you were 
determined to emulate the clinging pro- 
pensities of the limpet ? ” 

“My business career, as you call it, has 
suddenly come to a standstill,” said Max 
gloomily, without thinking or caring very 
much what construction the other might 
place upon his statement. “It is sufficient 


that I must not be seen in Rio for some 
time to come, if ever ! 

“That is where the wind sits, is it?” 
* Well, it’s no business of 
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retorted Moreas. 
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mine, of course, but, without wishing to be 
rude, I must say that I didn’t think you had 
it in you. Hadn’t you better make a clean 
breast of it to me, and see what I can do to 
help you? I’m rather resourceful in such 
matters.” 

“Good Heavens, man!” Max cried, 
“you don’t surely suppose 1’m wanting to 
keep out of the way because I’ve done any- 
thing wrong, do you? If you should . 

“My dear fellow,” said Moreas, with a 
deprecatory wave of his hand, “I don’t 
think anything of the kind! I never do! 
It only makes trouble! You have overrun 
the constable, I suppose, and want to lie by 
until the pursuit has ended. Most of us do 
that at some time or other in our lives.” 

“T’ve done nothing of the kind!” said 
Max, with considerable warmth. “I don’t 
owe a halfpenny in the world! What's 
more, I have a considerable sum of money 
lying to my credit at my bank. No, the 
sole reason I have for wanting to get away 
quickly is because to-day I saw somebody 
connected with my old life. He’s looking 
for me in Rio, and I want to make sure that 
he shall not find me.” 

“That is very easily managed.” 

“ How am I to do it, then?” 

“Stay here,” said Moreas. “They will 
never think of looking for you in this 
quarter of the town. Until we leave you 
will be as safe here as if you were in the 
centre of Africa. If it is known that you 
are under my protection a regiment of 
soldiers could not take you. You don’t 
surely suppose I haven’t good and sufficient 
reasons for living in this hole? Of course 
I have, and this is one of them. If you 
think you can make yourself comfortable 
here you are welcome to stay. The old 
woman who looks after my wants is not a 
bad cook; there is plenty of liquor, and as 
good cigars as can be found in the Southern 
Hemisphere. What have you to say to my 
proposal ?” 

“That I shall be only too glad to accept 
your offer,” Max replied. “The arrange- 
ment will suit me admirably. And now tell 
me something of the business in which you 
want my co-operation. You said, I think, 
that it was connected with diamonds ? ” 

“Tt is very much connected with dia- 
monds,” the other answered. “I doubt 
whether there has ever been anything so 
vitally connected with those shiny little 
pebbles that we all prize so highly. Since 
we have plenty of time before us, I may 
as well tell you how I came to know anything 
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about it. You are sure you don’t mind 
hearing the story? Well, it was in this way. 
Kight or nine months ago I happened to be 
travelling in the Diamond Country, and 
when I travel, let me tell you, I make it a 
rule to keep my eyes and ears open. The 
world, even in its desert places, is full of 
chances, and a clever man is he who can 
estimate their value and understand how to 
make the most of them. Now, it so happened 
that on this particular field there was a half- 
witted old lunatic, who was everybody’s butt. 
He was an extraordinary individual in many 
ways, and was always spying about for 
diamonds—and never finding them—in 
places where no sane man would dream of 
looking for them. He had theories of his 
own, he used to say, though there was no 
evidence that those theories ever turned up 
trumps. Every now and then he would 
mouch off by himself into the wilds, be away 
for a month or six weeks, and when he put 
in an appearance again look as near starvation 
as a man could well do and still live. But, 
according to his own tale, he never brought 
anything of value back with him. He had 
just returned from one of these little ex- 
peditions when I tumbled across him. His 
friends in the mining camp were making 
great game of him. I should say they got 
more fun out of that poor old lunatic over 
that journey than they had ever had from 
him before. He took it well, however. 

“¢ You laugh at my diamonds,’ he would 
cry, When they had gone a little too far with 
him. ‘ Well, never mind, sefiors, mark my 
words, the time will come when I shall find 
more diamonds than all the rest of you put 
together.’ Somehow I had got the notion 
in my head that there was more in the old 
boy than met the eye. He seemed to be 
sharp enough, when there was nobody about. 
In consequence I kept my weather eye upon 
him. As doubtless you know, some of those 
daft chaps have curious instincts, and, as I 
have said before, seem able to find things in 
places where men with better brains would 
never think of looking for them. I shouldn’t 
have been at all surprised to hear that the 
old chap had got a cache hidden away some- 
where. Having come to this conclusion I 
made up my mind as to the part I was going 
to play. I had plenty of time on my hands 
just then, and if there was anything worth 
learning from the old boy I was going to 
learn it. Accordingly, the next time they 
thought of playing one of their monkey 
tricks upon him I determined to be present. 
Presently rumours got abroad that they 











were preparing a new joke. It was to be a 
wonder, I was given to understand. Then 
I found out what it was, and [ tell you it 
fairly made my blood boil. The first part 
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‘“*A voice within immediately bade him enter.” 
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of the programme, I discovered, was to drug 
his liquor and to throw him into a deep 
sleep. That done, they intended to—but 
there, why should I worry you with an 
account of it all? To sum it up in a few 
words, the old man was to be brought to 
believe that. he was dead, and not only 
dead, but buried. After that, the devil 
and his attendant imps were to put him 
through a variety of tortures, that would 
have frightened the life out of a man 
whose wits were much stronger than that 

old imbecile’s. If they had been permitted 

to carry their plan out I doubt very much 
if he would have recovered from the shock. 
However, they did not get the opportunity 
they wanted, so it does not much matter. 
‘Here,’ thought I to myself, ‘is my chance, 
As soon as they get everything 
fixed up, and are ready to begin 
their performance, I°}] step in and 
ring the curtain down.’ A couple 
of hours before sundown the old 
fellow looked in at the inn for 
his usual glass of cachaca. In 
due course the doctored spirit was 
handed to him. He seated him- 
self at the table in the centre of 
the room, and was about to put 
his lips to it, when I crossed and 
took possession of the glass. 

“¢Ton’t touch that,’ I said, 
removing it to a safe distance. 
‘Some of your friends here have 
been playing a trick upon you. 
I'll show you directly what is the 
matter with it.’ 

“On hearing this an ominous 
murmur rose in the room. The 
crowd were not going to be 
disappointed of their fun by 
my interference. Presently the 
principal author of the joke, a 
Portuguese, and the bully of the 
neighbourhood, advanced and 
began to threaten me. The old 
man looked from one to the other 
of us, as if he did not know 
quite what to make of it all. He 
had had many practical jokes 
played upon him, but never 
before had a person come forward 
as his defender. The Portuguese 
by this time was looking as dan- 
gerous as possible. 

“¢ Be careful, my friend,’ said 
I, as he flourished a pistol before 
my face, and talked of what he 
intended doing if I did not leave 
2 
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the room. ‘It is my will that this old man 
shall not drink the stuff you have poured out 
for him. Surely that is sufficient ?’ 

“<Tt is not sufficient,’ he answered, his 
temper fairly getting the better of him. 
‘You have intruded where you are not 
wanted, and I, for one, am not content to 
tolerate your behaviour.’ 

“« Of course that is for you to decide,’ I 


retorted. ‘If you don’t like it, you can go 
outside. I don’t intend to budge.’ 


“ T could see that he was anxious for a row, 
and determined to give him a little lesson in 
the proprieties. I had not been very popular 
for some time, and was glad of the oppor- 
tunity to show them what I was able to 
accomplish if the occasion should arise. 
Accordingly I took my revolver from my 
pocket, and bidding one of the bystanders 
toss a coin into the air, clipped it first shot. 

“ ¢ Now,’ I said, turning to the individual 
who, a moment before, had been so anxious 
to have my blood, ‘ you have seen what I 
can do with this little instrument. I am 
even better when the target isa man. Per- 
haps you are still dissatisfied with my 
behaviour ? ’ 

““* No, sefior,’ he replied. ‘ Allow me to 
say that I am more than satisfied.’ 

*¢QOne moment,’ I answered, ‘there is a 
glass upon the table. Oblige me by drinking 
what it contains.’ 

“This he absolutely refused to do, knowing, 
of course, that it was drugged. I was firm, 
however. He had had an opportunity of 
playing his game and had failed, and now I 
was going to try mine. 

“**T am sorry for that,’ I said. ‘It seems 
a pity you should be so anxious to quarrel 
with me. Let me say, once and for all, 
that you must either drink or show me 
your skill with that weapon in your belt. 
There is no middle course.’ 

“On hearing this his swarthy skin turned 
asort of sickly green. The man was a 
coward right through. Eventually I gave 
him three minutes to decide, and at the 
expiration of the time, seeing that there was 
nothing for it but to do as I desired, he 
lifted the glass and tossed off its contents. 
The strength of the drug must have been 
considerable, for we had not played more 
than a dozen hands before his head had 
fallen forward on the table and he was fast 
asleep. I convinced myself that he was not 
shamming, and then turned to the old man. 

** You see, my venerable friend,’ I said, 
‘what your fate would have been had you 
drunk what was in that glass. For the 
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future, were I in your place, I should bestow 
my patronage elsewhere. This inn is not 
safe for you. And now let me escort you to 
your dwelling. Our friends here are none 
too amiably disposed towards you, and it is 
just possible they might take their revenge 
as soon as my back was turned.’ 

“With that we left the inn together and 
tramped along the track till we reached the 
miserable hovel in which he lived. During 
our walk the old fellow had scarcely spoken. 
Now he became somewhat more communi- 
cative. 

“*JT am obliged to you, sefor, for what 
you have done for me,’ he began. ‘They 
hate me over there because they think I know 
more about diamonds than they do.’ He 
was silent again for afew moments. ‘ And 
it’s quite true,’ he added solemnly to himself. 

** At the time I regarded this as only another 
proof of the old boy’s idiotcy. I had often 
seen him polishing his pebbles, and, like 
everyone else, had come to the conclusion 
that he believed them to be diamonds. Now, 
however, I have the very best of reasons for 
knowing that it was only another proof of 
his cleverness. It suited him to pose as a 
softy, and the pebbles were only a means 
he had adopted for putting us off the 
scent. 

“* When you come to think of it, it was 
rather a good thing for you that I visited 
the hospedaria to-night,’ I said, when I had 
seated myself on a log that did duty for a 
chair and had lit a cigar. For, you see, I 
wanted him to plainly understand that I had 
rendered him a service, and also that I 
expected him to be grateful for the same. 
‘If I hadn’t been at hand they’d have played 
a nice game on you.’ I thereupon furnished 
him with a brief outline of the intended 
amusement. 

**Tt was certainly good for me that you 
were there,’ he replied; ‘and I am very 
grateful to you, seflor, for the service you 
have rendered me.’ 

*‘ After that he went to a corner of his hut, 
and having fumbled about for some time 
produced a small leather bag. Taking his 
place once more on the log beside me, he 
unlaced the bag and tilted half a dozen 
medium-sized stones into the palm of his 
hand. If the others he carried about with 
him, and of which he appeared to be proud, 
were only glittering pebbles, these were un- 
doubtedly diamonds. Possibly they were 
not so valuable as he supposed, but, at any 
rate, they were worth quite enough to show 
me that what I had suspected was correct— 
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namely, that his supposed ignorance was only 
a blind to cover his real cleverness. 

“¢Tf the sefior will honour me by accept- 
ing one of these stones he will add to the 
debt I already owe him,’ he observed 
with a certain quiet dignity. ‘It may 
remind him in days to come of his kindness 
to an old man who had no sort of claim 
upon him. 
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no desire to be paid for doing what was, 


after all, only a friendly act. The old fellow 
pretended to be hurt by my decision, and 
stowed the: diamonds away once more in 
their hiding-place. Well, to make a long 
story short, [ kept in close touch with him 
for the next fortnight, and the climax 
came, fortunately, when I was spending the 
evening with him. The old fellow had, or 





‘“** He tilted half a dozen medium-sized stones into the palm of his hand. 


“ But I was not to be caught napping. The 
old fellow wanted me to believe that these 
few stones were the collection of a lifetime, 
stored as a provision against a rainy day. I 
knew better, however. My common sense 
told me that he wouldn’t have been so ready 
to give them away if they had been the sole 
result of so much misery and toil. I 
accordingly declined his generous offer, 
taking a high hand and stating that I had 
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pretended to have, taken a great fancy to 
me, and more than once he reiterated his 
desire that I should accept the diamond he 
had first offered to me. I steadfastly 
refused to do so, however, and could see 
that my decision increased his good opinion 
of me. On this occasion it was nearly ten 
o'clock before I left the hut. It was his 
own proposal that he should walk a portion 
of the way with me. We therefore set out, 
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and had proceeded about half the distance, 
when there was a loud report of a rifle in 
the bushes close alongside us, and a second 
later he uttered a cry and fell into my arms. 
You may imagine how it took me by surprise. 
Only a moment before all had been peace ; 
now the man who had then been walking 
so merrily along lay in my arms, to all 
intents and purposes a corpse. Though I 
could hear the sound of someone running 
for his life through the woods I did not go 
after him, but remained standing on the 
track, supporting the wounded man. That 
the shot was intended for myself, and that 
it was fired by one of my numerous enemies 
in the village, I had not the least doubt. I 
determined to avenge it later on. For the 
present it was necessary that I should carry 
the old fellow back to his hut. The bullet, 
it appeared, had penetrated his right breast, 
and, from sach knowledge of gun wounds 
as I possessed, it was evident to me that it 
was a fatal one. He was breathing heavily 
and with a considerable amount of difficulty, 
and must have realised that it was all up 
with him, for when he spoke he said as 
much. 

“*QTay me down on the bed,’ he said. 
‘They’ve got me this time, the cowardly 
dogs. Inthree months’ time, if all had gone 
well, I should have been one of the richest 
men in the world. Sefior Moreas, you’re the 
only friend I’ve had these many years past. 
You wouldn’t take what I offered you here, 
but I can give you some information now 
that will make it up to you a dozen times 
over. You may think I am not quite right 
in my head ; but, right or not right, I know 
of the whereabouts of a place in this country 
where the finest diamonds in all Brazil are 
to be found. There is not another like it 
in South America.’ 

“From what he told me I gathered that 
he had learnt about the place from an old 
Indian woman, for whom he had, in his 
turn, done a kindness. Twice he had made 
attempts to reach the place, but on each 
occasion he had been unsuccessful. That 
it existed, however, he was quite convinced. 
With his dying breath he gave me full 
particulars, informing me in what direction 
I was to proceed, and how I should recognise 
the place when I did come upon it. Then, 
having told me where to find several small 
bags of stones in the hut—and which, I 
might add, I afterwards sold for upwards 
of two thousand pounds in English money 


—he breathed his last in my arms. As soon 


as I was sure that he was dead I made a 
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final examination of the hut, took what I 
thought would be of service to me, and 
then returned to the village. 

“As I have already said, I was quite 
certain in my own mind that the shot that 
had laid him low was intended for myself ; 
and, what was more, I could guess who it 
was that had fired it. Next morning I 
accordingly went in search of my man and 
found him at the inn. It was plain that 
he thought he had killed me, and not the 
old man, for his face was a picture when 
I came into the room. However, he did 
his best to carry it off with a high hand; 
but I was prepared for this and taxed him 
outright with his treachery. As a result, 
I had him out at thirty paces and put a 
bullet through his brain, just to save the 
hangman trouble later on. <A_ fortnight 
later I was on my way to Europe, and when 
I met you on board the Diamintina I had 
found a market for the stones the old fellow 
had given me. They proved to be more 
valuable than I had supposed, and when I 
was convinced of this I was anxious, as you 
may believe, not to let the grass grow under 
my feet before I set out in search of the 
more important place of which he had 
spoken to me. Circumstances, however, 
combined to prevent my doing so at once. 
What was more, I discovered that I was 
being shadowed by three men who were, to 
all intents and purposes, participators in my 
secret. How they obtained their knowledge, 
unless they had got it from the old man 
some time before, when he was drunk and 
talkative, I cannot say; but that they knew 
I had it, and that they did not intend to let 
me escape with it, soon became painfully 
apparent. Wherever I went those three 
men followed me, until at last their leader, 
an Englishman, came boldly up and placed a 
proposal before me. If I were prepared to 
allow them to participate to a certain extent, 
they were willing to find a proportion of the 
necessary money ; they would also accompany 
me and do their best to find the place in 
question. If I would not consent, then they 
would not allow me to go without them. I 
argued, threatened, and even attempted to 
buy them off, but it was of no use. At last, 
seeing that I could do nothing else, I was 
perforce compelled to agree to their terms. 
To-night we are going to meet here and 
make the final arrangements. After that we 
shall start away on our journey.” 

“And what part am I to play in the 
performance ? ” 

“ That’s exactly what we have to arrange,” 
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Moreas replied. ‘As I have already told 
you, these fellows are none too well disposed 
towards myself. If it should come to fight- 
ing, as it may very well do, they could act as 
they please with me. I should be powerless to 
resist them. My idea, therefore, is to get 
hold of some good man and import him into 
the business, not as a friend of my own, but 
in the capacity of another enemy. To all 
appearances he would be hand and glove 
with them, but in reality he would be my 
ally, ready to step up and turn the tables 
should they make themselves objectionable. 
All I want you to do is to prevent them from 
playing me false. If you come with me as 
my friend, they'll turn you out again. Don’t 
you see? They’re much too sharp to let me 
employ a bodyguard to act against them- 
selves. All you will have to do will be to 
stand between us, in the capacity of an 
umpire, and see that there is fair play on 
both sides. Now, what do you say?” 

“Under those circumstances I have no 
objection to acting as you propose.” 

“Very good ; that settles it. Now we'd 
better arrange one or two other little matters 
while we’re about it, and then postpone the 
remainder until they arrive.” 

It was not until nearly nine o'clock that 
evening that the three men who, Moreas 
had informed Max, were so determined to 
share the chances of the expedition with him, 
put in an appearance. It was part of the 
plan that Max and he had arranged together 
that the former should not be in the room 
when they arrived. He was to drop in half 
an hour or so later, as if by chance, and then 
to appear annoyed at finding them there. 
When he did so Moreas greeted him with 
well-simulated surprise. The others stared at 
the intruder, as if they scarcely knew what 
to make of him, and then at Moreas, as if 
they were suspicious of his action in the 
matter. On his part Max studied them with 
equal interest. The taller of the trio was an 
Englishman, possibly thirty-five years of age. 
The others were unmistakably Spaniards. 

At the moment Max entered the two 
Spaniards were talking vociferously. Their 
grievance eventually proved to be his own 
importation into the affair, of which Moreas 
had been telling them. 

“As it appears that I am the subject of your 
conversation,” said Max, coolly seating him- 
self on the table and lighting a cigar as he 
spoke, “ perhaps I may be permitted to say a 
word. Let me inform you, therefore, once 


(To be continued.) 
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and for all, that it is not a bit of use Moreas 
or anybody else trying to keep me out of the 
business. I know all the ins and outs of it, 
and I tell you plainly our friend here doesn’t 
leave Rio without me.” 

He looked round at the assembled company. 
His coolness had evidently impressed them. 

“If you are determined to go, and Moreas 
is willing to share with you, I don’t know 
that anything more need be said,” observed 
the Englishman. ‘“ Personally, I think it’s 
a pity to bring a fifth person in ; but, as he 
says, it is his affair, not ours. Ill give you 
one piece of advice, however, if you come— 
don’t try to play any tricks with us.” 

“Or with me,” put in Moreas sulkily. 
“If you do you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box. By the time I’ve paid all of you your 
shares there will be nothing left for myself. 
I only hope nothing will go wrong.” 

“It had better not,” answered Max. 
least, so far as you are concerned. 
know me, I think, and I know you.” 

Moreas instinctively thought of the game 
of cards they had played together on the 
Diamintina, and of the pistol practice that 
had followed it. A look of real appre- 
hension flashed across his face. The 
Englishman observed it, and if he had 
entertained suspicions before as to their 
complicity in the affair, this effectually dis- 
persed them. They thereupon proceeded 
to make the final arrangements for the 
journey. A rendezvous was agreed upon 
for the following morning, and, this done, 
Max rose to take his leave. 

* Adeos, seniors,” he said, bowing to them 
with graceful insolence. ‘ I have the honour 
to bid you farewell until to-morrow.” 

Then he left the room and went down- 
stairs. According to the plan they had 
arranged he took up his position in a dark 
corner of the street until he had seen the 
others depart. Then he rejoined Moreas. 

“You played your part extremely well,” 
said the latter patronisingly. “ It’s a long 
time since I witnessed a prettier bit of acting 
than when you told me I had better see that 
nothing went wrong while we were away.” 

“Don’t be too sure it was all acting,” 
replied Max quietly. 

Moreas tried to laugh unconcernedly, but 
the result was a comparative failure. 

“T'll give you a toast,” he said, pouring 
out some champagne as he spoke. “ Let us 
drink success to ‘The Moreas Diamond Ex- 
ploration Company.’ ” 
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CANADIAN 
SKETCHES. 


By HARRY FURNISS.* 


No. IV—OTTAWA AND 
HAMILTON. 


* TTAWA, like Washington, is given 
() up entirely to the Governmental 
Department, and surely no Par- 
liament House, not even Washington 
itself, is placed in such a picturesque 
position as the Parliament Houses at 
Ottawa. The beautiful stretch of river 
sweeping round the base of the hill upon 
which they stand adds to the grandeur 
of the scene, and the buildings them- 
selves are most pleasing to the eye. 
The Library of Parliament is a master- 
piece of architecture, whilst the arrange- 


A NEWSBOY. ments for reference are a model of what 


they should be in such a library. 


In England members of Parliament, when on duty, and wishing to have some fresh air, 
have to walk up and down the terrace by the side of the Thames—a plain stone, unattractive 
terrace —just like so many criminals exercising in the yard of a prison. Not so in Ottawa. 


The most beauti- 
fully shaded lanes, 
called the Lovers’ 
Walk, and strongly 
resembling Shank- 
lin Chine, Isle of 
Wight, zigzag 
down by the side of 
Government House, 
and this is where 
the members of the 
Canadian _—_ Parlia- 
ment, alone or 
accompanied, take 
their exercise. 
When I visited 
Ottawa the House 
was not in session, 
but I believe that 
the proceedings in 
the Houses are an 
exact reproduction 
of the forms in the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment in England. 
* Copyright, 1900, by 
Harry Furniss, in the 
United States of 
America. 
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IN THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 


The Speaker in the House of Commons does 
not wear a wig, but his white gloves are con- 
spicuous—I ought to say were conspicuous— 
because my visit had the effect of relieving 
that excellent official from the custom 
of wearing gloves. When I gave my 
“ Humours of Parliament” in Ottawa, 
and showed our House of Commons, 
the Speaker noticed that the Speaker in 
England did not wear gloves ; he, con- 
sequently, thanked me for the informa- 
tion, and relieved himself of this 
unnecessary extravagance and discom- 
fort. The Spe iker’s chair in the 
Parliament House strikes one as a little 
out of keeping with the rest of the 
appointments, but it is merely a tem- 
porary piece of furniture, as each 
Speaker supplies his own chair, and 
when his reign is over he takes up his 
throne and walks off with it. 

I was also shown the chair which was 
brought out on fhe occasions when Lady 
Aberdeen, the wife of the ex-Governor- 
General, attended the House. She took 
her place between the Speaker and the 
Premier, and, practical in everything, 
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Lady Aberdeen produced her note-book and 
took down her impressions of what was 
going on. 

The Chaudiére Falls are extremely pic- 
turesque ; the foam rising—which, by the 
way, the Indians call the Devil’s Pipe—looks 
quite romantic with the setting sun behind 
it. Rideau Falls also add to the be: uty of 
Ottawa. Rideau Hall is used as the Govern- 
ment House. It was amusing to watch, when 
walking up to it on the little wooden path, 
which is high and dry above the deep snow, 
two diplomatists endeavouring to pass each 
other. This incident I leave my pencil to 
describe. 

Hamilton and London, Ont., are cities 
of much the same size and character. But 
while London is an interior city in the south- 
western part of the province, Hamilton is on 
the eastern side of the peninsula which 
forms the southern section of Ontario. It 
is a bustling, manufacturing centre, and has 
many evidences of the enterprise of its 
citizens. 

Hamilton is called the Birmingham of 
Canada. It is Birmingham without its 
chimneys and without its Chamberlain. It 
is not recorded who gave it that name, but 
it is a name universally applied. Robert- 
land it ought to be called, in honour of a 
refugee of that name who first struck a hole 
into the ground where the city now stands. 
George Hamilton originated the idea of 
having Hamilton-modelled villages. They 
were organised under the name of that 
gentleman, which name the city still retains. 
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CANADIAN STREET CROSSINGS, 


“A popular writer” called the 
settlement “an ambitious city,” 
and that struck everyone as so 
& propos that “the ambitious city” 
it is called to this day. But who- 
ever thought of christening it the 
Birmingham of Canada? Apart 
from the fact that it makes a 
number of small and cheap articles 
it is not in any way like Birming- 
ham, England, either in the 
appearance of its streets or the 
situation of the city. 

“ Hamilton occupies an alluvial 
plain lying between the bay and 
the escarpment which forms the 
outer rim of the Lake basin. 
This escarpment—locally known 
as ‘ The Mountain ’—is the height 
over which Niagara plunges at 
the Falls. From its summit a 
magnificent view may be had. 
The city lies immediately below, 
the squares in the centre as dis- 
tinct as those of a chess-board ; 
while in other parts the luxuriant 
maples, with which the streets are 
lined, almost hide the dwellings 
from sight. The broad blue waters 
of Lake Ontario stretch away to 
the eastern horizon. To the 
northward the view is closed in 
by a continuation of the height 
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miles away ; 
i clear day the smoke of it 
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on which the observer 
stands. The plain is 
covered in all directions 
with fruitful farms and 


dotted with thriving 
villages. The spires of ‘ 


Toronto may be dimly 
discerned on the north 
side of the Lake, forty 


and on a 


Niagara, at about the 
same distance, may some- 
times be seen.” Yes, the 
smoke of Niagara is 
really more like Birming- 
ham than Hamilton. 

I might quoteanother 
paragraph from the very 
elaborate and _ beautiful 
volume from which I 
quoted the above, a 
volume published a few 
years ago to boom | 
Hamilton :— 
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“ The city is represented by two members 
in the Dominion Parliament and by one in 
the Ontario Legislature. It has three daily 
newspapers ; its local affairs are managed by 
the City Council, composed of a mayor and 
twenty-one aldermen, and it is amply sup- 
plied with water from Lake Ontario.” 
Who requires the water, the M.P.’s, the 
newspaper editors, or the aldermen ? 

Hamilton is enterprising in more things 
than in trade. What do you think of this 
for ambitious journalism? This very amus- 
ing incident is related by Lady Aberdeen :— 
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water, by means of which public men make 
known their views. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, expected his eleven-year-old son to be 
called upon to give his opinions as yet, and 
he tried to explain to the youthful journalist 
that in the Old Country boys were not 
expected to air their views so soon. But 
our young friend was not so easily baffled. 
He still persisted in asking ‘If Lord Haddo 
had made arrangements to inspect the public 
buildings of the city, and-especially if he 
had visited the ‘Mountain,’ and what he 


thought of that ?’” 
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“The day after we arrived a boy of about 
thirteen came up to Lord Aberdeen as he 
was walking in the grounds, and said— 

“*Ts Lord Haddo at home ?’ 

“*Well, no, he is not; but 1 am his 
father. What do you want with him ?’ 

“* Well, I want to interview him, and ask 
what his Lordship thought of our city ; and 
I wanted to put the interview in my father’s 
paper.’ 

“Lord Aberdeen was rather startled, in 
spite of having become somewhat famiiiarised 
to the custom of ‘interviewing’ which 
prevails universally on the other side of the 





That young interviewer must have arrived 
at the mature age of eighteen when I visited 
Hamilton, and by that time had probably 
become a full-blown editor, leaving the 
interviewing of strangers to his younger 
brother in his cradle. 

I cannot speak from personal experience 
however, for Hamilton is unique in my 
travels. It is the only city I visited in 
my long tour in which I was not interviewed ! 
Strange, as I must have passed several 
children in arms during my visit. Everyone 
has heard of “One-Speech-Hamilton” in the 
Parliamentary history of our country, and I 
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have now discovered ‘“ One - Interview - 
Hamilton.” 

But if I was not interviewed I had an 
excellent chance of interviewing others, and 
found the Hamilton people most charming 
and interesting. I was escorted to the 
Public Library, which is a perfect institution 
of its kind. Above it is an admirable Art 
School, and attached to this school is the 
nucleus of an interesting museum. 

Many of the casts supplied to the students 
to draw from in the Art School are presented 
by different public bodies of the city. The 
clergy gave the well-known statue of the 
boy struggling with the goose ; I don’t know 
if this is suggestive of ecclesiastical training ! 
The doctors presented the armless Venus of 
Milo. This solves the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of Venus’s arms. For years and 
years art lovers have debated this question, 
Where are her arms? Now the answer is 
self-evident—in the dissecting-room of the 
Hamilton Hospital. 





INCLINE KAILROAD, HAMILTON. 





One gets a beautiful view of Hamilton 
from the “Mountain,” but the stranger 
must not be surprised if the carriage in 
which he is seated is driven right on to a 
platform of an incline railway, and sud- 
denly descends, horse, car, and all. In 
time we may find houses moved in this 


way, too. There is nothing “the ambitious 
city” won’t do. Hamilton being the am- 
bitious city, naturally electric street cars fly 
along the thoroughfare some seconds a 
block quicker than they do in Toronto or 
London, Ont. 

I deal with Ottawa and Hamilton in 
the same article as a contrast—the home 
of Red Tape in Government, and _ the 
Birmingham of Canada, form perhaps as 
great a contrast as one can find. Un- 


fortunately, when I visited Ottawa, that 
interesting Premier, the Right Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, was travelling, and, as I 
mentioned before, the Houses of Parliament 
were deserted. 
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WEAPONS ARE 
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Illustrated from Photographs by Charles Knight, Aldershot. 


HE inhabitants of Sparkbrook know 
well the Royal Small Arms Factory, 
and Sparkbrook, be it known, is no 

small place in the estimation of Birmingham. 





THE EVOLUTION 


It is here that one 
may see the pre- 
parations for war 
constantly going 
on in the times 
of peace, and may 
learn how the 
small arms, with 
which our soldiers 
do such execution 
on the field of 
battle, are manu- 
factured, repaired, 
and tested. There 
is no difficulty in 
getting a sight of 
all this, if only 


the intending 
visitor goes to 


work in the right 
way, as a card of 
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admission can generally be obtained by 

writing to the Superintendent of the Factory, 

provided the applicant is a British subject. 
Formerly Sparkbrook only manufactured 


weapons, and their repairs 
were carried out elsewhere ; 
but for some years past 
the northern portion of 
Sparkbrook has been set 


apart for the repairing 
branch of the business. 
And now there are six 


large brick buildings, all 
as full as ever they can be 
of men and machines, for 
making the weapon-equip- 
ment of “ Tommy Atkins” 
as complete and _ efficient 
as possible, 

The three southern 
buildings are devoted to 
the manufacture of rifles, 
and here can be seen every 
stage that this formidable 
instrument of war goes 
through during the process 
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WHERE “TOMMY’S” 


of manufacture. It 
may be of .interest 
if I mention that 
there are ninety- 
four parts to manu- 
facture in the 
making of the Lee- 
Metford rifle, and 
these involve no 
less than 1,048 
separate operations. 
You may watch 
every stage of the 
process, from the 
arrival of great 
blocks of wood for 
the “stocks,” and 
of large consign- 
ments of solid iron 
bars for the “ bar- 
rels,” down to the 
time when the 
beautifully finished 
article itself 
appears complete and ready for its deadly 
~areer. 

Our first photograph shows the evolution 
of the rifle-barrel in this wonderful factory. 
Here are thousands of solid iron circular 
bars, just as they are bought from the con- 
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BORING THE BARRELS. 


tractors, their length being about half that 
of the ordinary rifle- barrel, and their 
diameter some three times as great. The 
stock marked “No. 1” shows the rough 


article in rolled steel; “2” shows the bar 


after it has been elongated in the “ smithery ” 





IS THE BORE ABSOLUTELY TRUE ? 





ENLARGING A RIFLE-BARREL. 


or smithy ; “3” is the same after it has 
been bored and the breech formed ; and “ 4” 
is the rifled and sighted barrel. As one 
gazes upon the huge stacks of solid iron bars, 
each waiting its turn to be similarly dealt 
with, one wonders what and where will be 
the ultimate destination of the weapons ; 
and in a sort of dreamy trance one seems to 
see them used in the Transvaal, in India, 
in Asia—for shooting men, or for shooting 
wild animals, yet in every 
vase for terrible and deadly 
work. 

We pass on from this 
room to see the various 
factors which have helped 
to convert the iron bar into 
the finished barrel. Here 
is the smithy. The illus- 
tration shows about the 
fourth part of it, for it is 
so large and crowded with 
hammers and furnaces as to 
make it impossible to get 
a photograph which will 
take in all the place at once. 
What power there is in 
those furnaces! On a hot 
day it is terrible work even 
to walk between the rows 
of them, and the poor 
fellows are indeed to be 
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pitied who have to stand before those burn- 
ing fires for so many hours every day. 

In the next room the operators are as 
busy as ever they can be, boring the barrels, 
which were previously elongated in the 
smithy. These barrels are firmly fixed in a 
lathe, and are then bored with drills which 
enter at opposite ends and almost meet in 
the centre of the barrel. The drilling leaves 
the barrel-bore at almost its final diameter, 
Great pains are taken to ascertain that this 
diameter is perfectly exact, and an ingenious 
test is applied for this purpose. The 
“breech ” end of the barrel is sealed, and a 
metal gauge which just corresponds to the 
correct bore is inserted at the “ muzzle ” end. 
If the diameter of the bore is absolutely true 
the compressed air in the barrel will support 
the weight, which will afterwards pass clean 
through the bore when the “ breech” end is 
unsealed. 

As the bore, however, is the most im- 
portant portion of the whole business, there 
is yet another portion of the factory where 
men are applying further tests, by taking 
the rifle-barrel, placed in a stand as seen 
in the photograph, and looking along it. 
These men note where the rings of reflected 
light appear to be irregular, and make obser- 
vations as to the part of the rifle that needs 
more exact straightening. These workers 
are called “ viewers,” and after they have 
decided what further alte-ation the rifle- 
barrel needs, it is passed along in turn to the 
next group of men, one of whom is shown 
here, for the requisite improvement to be 
made. This man is slightly enlarging the 
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WHERE “TOMMY’S” 


barrel to meet the requirements 
of the “viewers.” He is so 
skilful that he can work to 
within a thousandth part ot an 
inch, occasionally jess. 

Still more critical examination 
does the barrel go through in 
order to ascertain its straight- 
ness, and the operation next 
watched is the most astonishing 
of all the surprises in this manu- 
factory of marvels. Here the 
“viewer,” looking afresh at the 
barrel which has been passed to 
him, is able to judge as to its 
perfect straightness to within 
the wonderful accuracy of a ten- 
thousandth part of an inch! It 
appears incredible ; but one sees 
it being done, and can only gaze 
in wonderment and admiration. 
The rifle-barrel now is some 
30°197 inches in length, and it 
is next put into a lathe with 
an indicator which marks its 
straightness so minutely as_ to 
make it necessary to have a 
magnifying-glass to decipher the 
dimensions it registers of deflec- 
tion from the straight ! A man 
here, whilst we watched him, 
found out a deflection of four- 
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PUTTING ON ‘SIGHTERS.” 


thousandths of an inch in one barrel, and 
then, almost as if by magic, discovered the 
spot exactly where that deflection occurred 
hy looking through the barrel as_ before 
described. He then tapped twice very 
heavily at the point noted. This latter 
operation very nearly rectified the irregu- 
larity—so nearly, indeed, that, when the 
“viewer” tried the barrel again, it was dis- 
covered to be much less than one-thousandth 
part of an inch out of the “straight.” 

The next move is to observe the men 
busily engaged in putting the “ sighters ” on 
to the barrels which have survived all the 
critical tests above mentioned. There are 
several men thus kept going all day long, 
and their task is a very trying one, since it 
needs to be so perfectly performed, every- 
one who uses a rifle knowing how much 
depends upon its accuracy. Various other 
operations connected with the finishing of 
the barrel are too detailed and too many to 
be all explained and illustrated in an article 
like this, but at last we come to the store- 
room (which some visitors see first), where 
the various parts and samples of the complete 
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articles made at the factory are kept in 


stock. As all the separate 


blocks of wood into rifle-stocks is carried on, 


component and the processes are almost as interesting to 


portions of the rifle are finished in the watch as are those connected with the 




























PREPARING FOR THE STROKE, 
different workshops of the fac- 
tory, they are brought here and 
kept in readiness to be served 
out as required to make up the 
complete article, after having 
been thoroughly inspected again 
to see that they are all right. 
Thus, supposing that there are 
required 1,000 Lee-Metford rifles, 
the various parts of each needed 
to manufacture the perfect rifle 
are issued from this room, and 
are sent to be put together, as 
required, at the proper rooms for 
that purpose. 

Let us now turn to the “wood ” 
side of the factory. In this 
portion of the works the entire 
business of transforming rough 


“iron” side. Our illustration 
on page 468 shows the wood- 
workers at the various lathes 
and the inspector looking at a 
rough stock that has just been 
turned out. In another photo 
we see a workman who is 
shaping the stock into the 
form with which we are all 
familiar, from the ruder blocks 
of wood that have been cut to 
the proper size and somewhat 
of the needed shape. Beside 
him are placed hundreds of 
such rough blocks, which he 
has to operate upon, one after 
the other, by machinery or 
otherwise as may be necessary. 
The stock undergoes a similar 
process at the hands of several 
workers, after which it is 
nearly ready to be fitted to the 
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barrel. This operation is followed by a 
workman taking the parts thus put together, 
and making the rifle still more perfect by 
attending to smaller details necessary towards 
finishing it. Thus we see, reared up against 
his stock of barrels, etc., a rifle which is 
practically finished, after having passed 
through his hands. 

Swords—-those weapons that have survived 
all the changes of centuries and the inven- 
tions of ages—are, of course, manufactured 
in thousands at this factory. The making 
of hilts and blades, together with 
other parts of the ordinary sword, 
is carried on by separate work- 
men, just as the rifle is manu- 
factured in distinct sections. 
After what has been said about 
the iron-working and the shaping 
in the furnaces of the different 
barrels of rifles, it need only be 
stated that, similarly, the making 
of the sword-blades and _hilts is 
no less carefully attended to in 
every particular. Nothing that 
shows slippery or shuffling work 
is allowed for a moment to pass 
if there is the slightest chance of 
detecting it. Probably the most 
interesting portions of the sword 
department are those rooms 
where these weapons of modern 
and ancient warfare are tested. 

We see a man of invaluable 
experience stand close to a block 
of wood that has been hewn 
from a tree-trunk of extremely 
hard grain. Close beside him 
are placed heaps of sword-blades 
that have just come in to be 
tested. He takes each one sepa- 
rately in his right hand and 
smites it as hard as ever he can 
upon the block of wood before 
him. Our first illustration shows 
him in the act of measuring his 
stroke; the second shows him with the sword 
above his head, taking the terrible stroke 
which, for its force and directness, an old 
cavalryman might certainly envy. The third 
picture is an illustration of a sword that 
proved unequal to this severe trial, and 
broke in the testing. All the swords that 
do not survive this terrific blow without 
detriment are thrown aside into a heap of 
castaways ; you can see them in the photo- 
graphs lying broken by the side of the tree- 
trunk. A curious little detail has recently 
been under discussion concerning the testing 
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of the swords. The authorities had often 
wondered how it came to pass that swords 
which had passed the test made by the 
“sword-siniter,” without showing any flaw, 
would afterwards, in the hands of troopers, 
sometimes prove faulty, and break or turn 
in a most unexpected manner. 

A visitor, who was somewhat of a military 
expert in his way and a thinking man, was 
recently watching the testing operation ; he 
suggested that, though the swords survived 
the “tester’s” attentions all right, they 


had, perhaps, received some strain in the test 
itself, so severe is it, which would only be- 
come evident later on when the sword was put 
again to a serious trial. Several experts have 
since inclined to regard this as the explana- 


tion of the trouble. But, nevertheless, so 
strictly are all weapons tried and tested at 
Sparkbrook, that few indeed of the inferior 
instruments of war that “Tommy” uses 
come from British arsenals or manufactories. 
Formerly such faulty weapons used to be 
common, but at that time much of our work 
of this class was “made in Germany.” Now 
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it is done in England, and it is not the fault 
of the Birmingham and Enfield factories if 
his weapons are not as effective as hands and 
machine can make them when * ‘Tommy ” 
requires to use them. 

The stacks upon stacks of swords, waiting 
to be “tested” and to be “ passed” before 
they go in the storeroom, form another 
feature of the place. Swords, swords every- 
where. One might fancy that here in Spark- 
brook were made the swords for every 
regiment upon earth, so many thousands are 
there to be seen on all sides ! 

But before we leave this department we 


This man is trying the quality of the 
bayonets by putting each Ito a special 
apparatus, which bends it so thoroughly as 
to prove to him at once whether it can be 
relied upon to do its work without failure 
when the British troops storm the heights 
of Dargai, or charge a pack of savage 
Dervishes, or rush headlong to capture 
another Delhi. If the Rifle Brigade, and 
the Gloucesters, and the Welsh Fusiliers 
can trust their bayonets, Britain never need 
fear! Therefore the bayonets are tested 
with extreme care, and so experienced is the 
tester that he detects faults which the average 





FITTING RIFLE-BARRELS TO STOCKS. 


must just go closer and watch the man who 
is, under the critical eye near him, trying 
some other article of modern warfare. He 
is testing the weapon which is, after all, the 
one most feared by every foeman of England, 
whether he sees it in the hands of the brave 
Guards from London, or in the brawny 
hands of the gallant Tykes, or fixed before a 
terrible row of Gordon Highlanders. The 
Boer will endure a hail of rifle bullets for an 
hour at a time rather than he will stand for 
ten minutes the awful charge of the “ Fight- 
ing Fifth,” or the brave “ Dublin Fusiliers,” 
behind that most effective weapon of British 
‘infantry —the bayonet. 





spectator never dreams of, and immediately 
relegates such weapons to oblivion. 

Last of all we watch other men packing 
the finished weapons of war into specially 
made boxes, for distribution to the centres 
of troops for which they have been ordered. 
The same exactness, the same order, the 
same completeness is here as in every other 
part of this fine factory. Every weapon 
despatched is duly accounted for, numbered, 
and known, so to speak. Thousands upon 
thousands are despatched in a day, if neces- 
sary, to any part of the world, as required 
by “Tommy” for “ the day’s work,” ac- 
cording to his orders. 

















To visit this 
Small Arms 
Factory is to 
recognise what 
a power this 
country is all 
over the world. 
Think of the 
officers and 
men who will 
use all those 
articles stacked 
there— British, 
Colonial, In- 
dian, Basuto, 
Negro, men of 
every clime and 
nation, yet all 
“Soldiers of 
the Queen!” 
Think of the 
various ranks 
that will fire 
those rifles, 
drive home 
those bayonets, 
thrust with 
those swords ! 
Earls and 
costermongers, 
knights and 
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grocers’ assis- 
tants, prince 
and peasant ! 
For with 
proper arms 
our brave sol- 
(liers and sailors 
can be - relied 
on, Give 1. 
Atkins, Esq., 
the weapons, 
true and tried, 
and he'll fight 
like the devil, 
be he duke or 
farm-labourer ; 
and therein lies 
the strength of 
our Empire, a 
strength which 
every loyal 
Englishman 
would uphold 
with his very 
life- blood, be- 
fore he would 
see it under- 
mined by any 
foe, be it a 
savage or a 
civilised one. 
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awaited 
with im- 
patience 
the passing 
of the half 
hour the 
Empress 
had fixed as 
the period 
of his pro- 
bation, for 
he was 
anxious to 
have the signed pardon for the outlaws 
actually in his hand, fearing the intrigues of 
the Court might at the last moment bring 
about its withdrawal. 

When the time had elapsed he presented 
himself at the door of the Red Room and 
was admitted by the guard. He found the 
Empress alone, and she advanced toward him 
with a smile on her face which banished the 
former hardness of expression. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “‘ my seeming dis- 
courtesy in the Great Hall. [am surrounded 
by spies, and doubtless Mayence already 
knows that your outlaws have been pardoned, 
but that will merely make him more easy 
about the safety of his cathedral town, es- 
pecially as he holds Baron von Weithoff, their 
former leader. I was anxious that it should 
also be reported to him that I had received 
you somewhat ungraciously. Your wife is to 
take up her abode in the Palace, as she re- 
fuses to leave Frankfort if you remain here. 
She tells me the outlaws are brave men.” 

“The bravest in the world, your Majesty.” 

“And that they will follow you unques- 
tioningly.” 

“They would follow me to the gates 
He paused, and added as if in 
afterthought—* to the gates of heaven.” 

The lady smiled again. 

“From what I have heard of them,” she 
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* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Barr, in the United 
States of America. 
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said, “I feared their route lay in another 
direct‘on ; but I have need of reckless men, 
and elthough I hand you this pardon freely, 
it is not without a hope that they will see fit 
to earn it.” 

“Strong bodies and loyal souls, we belong 
to your Majesty. Command, and we will 
obey, while life is left us.” 

“Po you know the present situation of 
the Imperial Crown, my lord ! ” 

“T understand it is in jeopardy through 
the act of the Electors, who it is thought 
will depose the Emperor and elect a tool of 
their own. I am also aware that the 
Imperial troops have been disbanded, and 
there will be four thousand armed and trained 
men belonging to the Electors within the 
walls of Frankfort before many days are 
past.” 

* Yes. What can five hundred do against 
four thousand ? ” 

“We could capture the gates and prevent 
the entry of Treves and Cologne.” 

“T doubt that, for there are already two 
thousand troops obeying Mayence and the 
Count Palatine now in Frankfort. I fear 
we must meet strength by craft. The first 
step is to get your five hundred secretly into 
this city. The empty barracks stand against 
the city wall ; if you quartered your score of 
Schonburg men there, they could easily assist 
your five hundred to scale the wall at night, 
and thes your force would be at hand con- 
ceaied in the barracks without knowledge of 
the Archbishops. Treves and his men will be 
here to-morrow, before it would be possible 
for you to capture the gates, even if such a 
design were practicable. I am anxious above 
all things to avoid bloodshed, and any plan 
you have to propose must be drafted with 
that end in view.” 

“7 will ride to the place where my out- 
laws are encamped on the Rhine, having 
first quartered the Schonburg men in the 
barracks with instructions regarding our 
reception. If the tales which the spies tell 
the Archbishop of Mayence concerning my 
arrival and reception at Court lead his Lord- 
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ship to distrust me, he will command the 
guards at the gate not to readmit me. By 
to-morrow morning, or the morning after 
at latest, I expect to occupy the barracks 
with five hundred and twenty men, making 
arrangement meanwhile for the quiet pro- 
visioning of the place. When I have con- 
sulted Gottlieb, who is as crafty as Satan 
himself, [ shall have a plan to lay before 
your Majesty.” 
Wilhelm took 
leave of the Em- 
press, gave the 
necessary direc- 
tions to the men 
he left behind him, 
and rode through 
the western gate 
unmolested and 

















** Their cheers redoubled when Wilhelm presented them with the parchment.” 


unquestioned. The outlaws hailed him that 
evening with acclamations that re-echoed 
from the hills which surrounded them, and 
their cheers redoubled when Wilhelm pre- 
sented them with the parchment which made 
them oncé more free citizens of the Empire. 
That night they marched in five companies, 
each containing a hundred men, and the cat’s 
task of climbing the walls of Frankfort in 
the darkness before the dawn merely gave 
a pleasant fillip to the long tramp. Daylight 
found them sound asleep, sprawling on the 
floors of the huge barracks. 
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When Wilhelm explained the situation 
to Gottlieb the latter made light of the 
difficulty, as his master expected he would. 

“°Tis the easiest thing in the world,” 
he said. “ There are the Mayence men 
quartered in the Leinwandhaus. The men 
of Teves are here, let us say, and the men 
of Cologne there. Very well, we divide our 
company into four parties, as there is also 
the Count Palatine to reckon with. We tie 
ropes round the houses containing these 
sleeping men, set fire to the buildings all at 
the same time, and, pouf ! burn the vermin 
where they lie. The hanging of the four 
Electors after will be merely a job for a 
dozen of our men, and need not occupy 
longer than while one counts five score.” 

Wilhelm laughed. 

“Your plan has the merit of simplicity, 
Gottlieb, but it 
does not fall in 
with the scheme 
of the Empress, 
who is anxious 
that everything 
be accomplished 
legally and with- 
out bloodshed. 
But if we can 
burn them, we 
cancapture them, 
imprisonment 
being — probably 
more to the taste 
of the vermin, as 
you call them, 
than cremation, 
and equally satis- 
factory to us. 
Frankfort prison 
is empty, the 
Emperor having 
recently liberated 
all within it. The 
place will amply 
accommodate 
four thousand men. Treves has arrived 
to-day with much pomp, and Cologne will 
be here to-morrow. To-morrow night the 
Electors hold their first meeting in the 
election-chamber of Romer. While they are 
deliberating, do you think you and your five 
hundred could lay four thousand men by the 
heels and leave each bound and gagged in 
the city prison with good strong bolts shot 
in on them 7” 

‘Look on it as already done, my lord. 
lt is a task that requires speed, stealth, and 
silence, rather than strength. The main 




















point is to see that no alarm is prematurely 
given, and that no fugitive from one com- 
pany escape to give warning to the others. 
We fall upon sleeping men, and if some 
haste is used, all are tied and gagged before 
they are full awake.” 

“Very well. Make what preparations are 
necessary, as this venture may be wrecked 
through lack of a cord or a gag, so see that 
you have everything at hand, for we cannot 
afford to lose a single trick. The stake, if 
we fail, is our heads.” 

Wilhelm sought the Empress to let her 
know that he had got his men safely housed 
in Frankfort, and also to lay before her his 
plan for depositing the Electors’ followers in 
prison. 

Brunhiida listened to his enthusiastic re- 
cital in silence, then shook her head slowly. 

“How can five hundred men hope to 
pinion four thousand ¢” she asked.  * It 
needs but one to make an outery from an 
upper window, and such is the state of 
tension in Frankfort at the present moment 
that the whole city will be about your ears 
instantly, thus bringing forth with the rest 
the comrades of those you seek to imprison.” 

“My outlaws are tigers, your Majesty. 
The Electors’ men will welcome prison, once 
the Hundsruckers are let loose on them.” 

“Your outlaws may understand the ways 
of the forest, but not those of a city.” 

“Well, your Majesty, they have sacked 
Coblentz, if that is any recommendation for 
them.” 

The reply of the Empress seemed irrele- 
vant. 

“Have you ever seen the hall in which 
the Emperors are nominated—or deposed 7” 
she asked. 

“No, your Majesty.” 

“ Then follow ne.” 

The lady led him along a passage that 
seemed interminable, then down a narrow 
winding stair, through a vaulted tunnel the 
dank air of which struck so cold and damp 
that the young man felt sure it was sub- 
terranean ; lastly up a second winding stair, 
at the top of which, pushing aside some hang- 
ing tapestry, they stood within the noble 
chamber known as the Wahlzimmer. The 
red walls were concealed by hanging tapestry, 
the rich tunnel groining of the roof was dim 
in its lofty obscurity. A long table occupied 
the centre of the room, with three heavily 
carved chairs on either side, and 
ponderous as a throne, at the head. 

“There,” said the Empress, waving her 
hand, “sit the seven Electors when a 


One, as 
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monarch of this realin is to be chosen 
There to-morrow night will sit a majority 
of the Electoral College. In honour of this 
assemblage [ have caused these embroidered 
webs to be hung round the walls ; so you see, 
I, too, have a plan. Through this secret 
door, which the Electors know nothing of, I 
propose to admit a hundred of your men to 
be concealed behind the tapestry. My plan 
differs from yours in that I determine to 
imprison four men, while you would attempt 
to capture four thousand ; I consider there- 
fore that my chances of success, compared 
with yours, are as a thousand to one. I 
strike at the head; you strike at the body. 
If I paralyse the head, the body is power- 
less.” 

Wilhelm knit his brows, 
the room, but made no rep'y. 

“Well,” cried the Empress impatiently, 
“ { have criticised your plan ; criticise mine 
if you find a flaw in it.” 

“Js it your Majesty’s intention to have 
the men take their places behind the hang- 
ings before the Archbishops assemble ?” 

** Assuredly.” 

“Then you will precipitate a conflict 
before all the Electors are here, for it is 
certain that the first prince to arrive will 
have the place thoroughly searched for 
spies. So momentous a meeting will never 
be held until all fear of eavesdroppers is 
allayed.” 

“That is true, Wilhelm,” said the 
Empress witha sigh; “ then there is nothing 
left but your project, which I fear will 
result in a mé/ée and frightful slaughter.” 

“T propose, your Majesty, that we com- 
bine the two plans. We will imprison as 
many as may be of the Archbishops’ fol- 
lowers, and then by means of the secret 
stairway surround their Lordships.” 

“But they will, in the silence of the 
room, instantly detect the incoming of your 
men.” 

“Not so, if the panel which conceals the 
stair work smoothly. My men are like 
cats, and their entrance and placement will 
the most timid mouse to cease 


looked around 


not cause 
nibbling.” 

“The panel is silent enough, and it may 
he that your men will reach their places 
without betraying their presence to the 
Archbishops, but it would be well to instruct 
your leaders that in case of discovery they 
are to rash forward, without waiting for 
your arrival or mine, hold the door of the 
Wahlzimmer at all hazards, and see that no 
Elector escapes. I am firm in my belief 
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that once the persons of the Archbishops are 
secured, this veiled rebellion ends, whether 
you imprison your four thousand or not ; for 
I swear by my faith that if their followers 
raise a hand against me I will have the 
Archbishops slain before their eyes, even 
though I go down in disaster the moment 
after.” 

The stern determination of the Empress 
would have inspired a less devoted en- 
thusiast than Wilhelm. He placed his hand 
on the hilt of his sword. 

“There will be no disaster to the Empress,” 
he said fervently. 

They retired into the Palace by the way 
they came, carefully closing the concealed 
panel behind them. 

As Wilhelm passed through the front 
gates of the Palace to seek Gottlieb at the 
barracks, he pondered over the situation and 
could not conceal from himself the fact that 
the task he had undertaken was almost im- 
possible of accomplishment. It was an 
unheard-of thing that five hundred’ men 
should overcome eight times their number, 
and that without raising a disturbance, in 
so closely packed a city as Frankfort, where, 
as the Empress had said, the state of tension 
was already extreme. But although he 
found that the pessimism of the Empress 
regarding his project was affecting his own 
belief in it, he set his teeth resolutely and 
swore that if it failed it would not be 
through lack of taking any precaution that 
occurred to him. 

At the barracks he found Gottlieb in high 
feather. The sight of his cheerful, con- 
fident face revived the drooping spirits of 
the young man. 

* Well, master,” he cried, the freedom of 
outlawry still in the abruptness of his 
speech, “I have returned from a_ close 
inspection of the city.” 

* A dangerous excursion,” said Wilhelm. 
“ T trust no one else left the barracks.” 

“Not another man, much as they dislike 
being housed ; but it was necessary someone 
should know where our enemies are placed. 
The Archbishop of Treves, with an assurance 
that might have been expected of him, has 
stalled his men in the cathedral, no less, but 
an excellent place for our purposes. A guard 
at each door, and there you are.” 

“Ah, he has selected the cathedral, not 
because of his assurance, but to intercept any 
communication with the Emperor, who is in 
the cloisters attached to it, and doubtless his 
Lordship purposes to crown the new Emperor 
before daybreak at the high altar. The 
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design of the Archbishop is deeper than 
appears on the surface, Gottlieb, His men 
in the cathedral gives him possession of the 
Wahlkapelle, where Emperors are elected, 
after having been nominated in the Wahl- 
zimmer. His Lordship has a taste for doing 
things legally. Where are the men of 
Cologne ?” 

“In a church also, the church of St. 
Leonhard, on the banks of the Main. That 
is as easily surrounded and is as conveniently 
situated as if I had selected it myself. The 
Count Palatine’s men are in a house near the 
northern gate, a house which has no back 
exit, and therefore calls but for the closing 
of a street. Nothing could be better.” 

“ But the Drapers’ Hall, which holds the 
Mayence troops, almost adjoins the cathedral. 
Is there not a danger in this circumstance 
that a turmoil in the one may be head in 
the other 7” 

** No, becs use we have most able allies.” 

“What? the townsmen? You have 
surely taken none into your confidence, 
Gottlieb ?” 

“Oh, no, my lord. Our good co-partners 
are none other than the Archbishops them- 
selves. It is evident they expect trouble to- 
morrow, but none to-night. Orders have 
been given that all their followers are to get 
a good night’s rest, each man to be housed 
and asleep by sunset. The men of both 
Treves and Cologne are tired with their long 
and hurried march and will sleep like the 
dead. We will first attack the men of 
Mayence, surrounding the Leinwandhauns, 
and I warrant you that, no matter what noise 
there is, the Treves people will not hear. 
Then, being on the spot, we will, when the 
Mayence soldiers are well bound, tie up those 
in the cathedral. I purpose, if your Lordship 
agrees, to leave our bound captives where 
they are, guarded by a sufficient number of 
outlaws, in case one attempts to help the 
other, until we have pinioned those of 
Cologne and the Count Palatine. When 
this is off our minds we can transport all our 
prisoners to the fortress at our leisure.” 

Thus it was arranged, and when night fell 
on the meeting of the Electors, so well did 
Gottlieb and his men apply themselves to the 
task that before an hour had passed the 
minions of the Electors lay packed in heaps 
in the aisles and the rooms where they 
lodged, to be transported to the prison at 
the convenience of their captors. 

Many conditions favoured the success of 
the seemingly impossible feat. Since the 
arrival of the soldiery there had been so 























many night brawls in the streets that one 
more or less attracted little attention, either 
from the military or from the civilians. The 
very boldness and magnitude of the scheme 
Was an assistance to it. Then the stern cry 
of “In the name of the Emperor!” with 
which the assaulters, once inside cathedral, 
church, or house, fell upon their victims, 
deadened opposition, for the common soldiers, 
whether enlisted by Treves, Cologne, or 
Mayence, knew that the Emperor was over 
all, and they had no inkling of the designs 
of their immediate masters. Then, as 
Gottlieb had surmised, the extreme fatigue 
of the followers of Treves and Cologne, after 
their toilsome march from their respective 
cities, so overcame them that many went to 
sleep when being conveyed from church and 
cathedral to prison. There was some resist- 
ance on the part of officers, speedily quelled 
by the victorious woodlanders, but aside from 
this there were few heads broken, and the 
wish of the Empress for a bloodless conquest 
was amply fulfilled. 

Two hours after durkness set in, Gottlieb, 
somewhat breathless, saluted his master at 
the steps of the Palace and announced. that 
the followers of the Archbishops and the 
Count Palatine were behind bars in the 
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The minions of the Electors lay packed in heaps 


in the aisles.” 


Frankfort prison, with a strong guard over 
them to discourage any attempt at jail-break- 
ing. When Wilhelm led his victorious 
soldiery silently up the narrow secret stair, 
pushed back, with much circumspection ana 
caution, the sliding panel, listened for a 
moment to the low murmur of their Lord- 
ships’ voices, waited until each of his men had 
gone stealthily behind the tapestry, listened 
again and still heard the drone of speech, he 
returned as he came, and, accompanied by 
a guard of two score, escorted the Empress 
to the broad public stairway that led up one 
flight to the door of the Wahlzimmer. The 
two sentinels at the foot of the stairs crossed 
their pikes to bar the entrance of Brunhilda, 
but they were overpowered and gagged so 
quickly and silently that their two comrades 
at the top had no suspicion of what was 
going forward until they had met a similar 
fate. The guards at the closed door, more 
alert, ran forward, only to be carried away 
with their fellow-sentinels. Wilhelm, his 
sword drawn, pushed open the door and cried 
in a loud voice 

“ My lords, T am commanded to announce 
to you that her Majesty the Empress honours 
you with her presence.” 

It would have been difficult at that moment 
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to find four men in all Germany more as- 
tonished than were the Klectors. They saw 
the young man who held open the door bow 
low, then the stately lady so sonorously an- 
nounced come slowly up the hall and stand 
silently before them. Wilhelm closed the 
door and set his back against it, his naked 
sword still-in his right hand. Three of the 
Electors were about to rise to their feet, but 
a motion of the hand by the old man of 
Treves, who sat at the head of the table, 
checked them. 

“] have come,” said the Empress in a low 
voice, but distinctly heard in the stillness of 
the room, “to learn why you are gathered 
here in Frankfort and in the Wahlzimmer, 
where no meeting has taken place for three 
hundred years, except on the death of an 
Emperor.” 

“Madam,” said the Elector of Treves, 
leaning back in his chair and placing the tips 
of his fingers together before him, “all 
present have the right to assemble in this 
hall unquestioned, with the exception of 
yourself and the young man who erroneously 
styled you Empress, with such unnecessary 
flourish, as you entered. You are the wife 
of our present Emperor, but under the Salic 
law. no woman can occupy the German 
throne. If flatterers have misled you by 
bestowing a title to which you have no claim, 
and if the awe inspired by that spurious 
appellation has won your admission past 
ignorant guards who should have prevented 
your approach, [ ask that you will now with- 
draw and permit us to resume deliberations 
that should not have been interrupted.” 

“ What is the nature of those deliberations, 
my lord 7” 

“The question is one improper for you to 
ask. ‘To answer it would be to surrender 
our rights as Electors of the Empire. It is 
enough for you to be assured, madam, that 
we are lawfully assembled, and that our 
purposes are strictly legal.” 

* You rest strongly on the law, my lord 
so strongly, indeed, that were I a suspicious 


person [ might surmise that your acts 
deserved strict scrutiny. I will appeal to 
you, then, in the name of the law. Is it 


the law of this realm that he who directly 
or indirectly conspires against the peace and 
comfort of his Emperor is adjudged a traitor, 
his act being punishable by death 7” 

“ The law stands substantially as you have 
cited it, madam, but its bearing upon your 
presence in this room is, [ confess, hidden 
from me.” 

“7 shall endeavour to enlighten you, my 
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lord. Are you convened here to further 
the peace and comfort of his Majesty the 
Emperor ?” 

“We devoutly trust so, madam. His 
Majesty is so eminently fitted for a cloister, 
rather than for domestic bliss or the cares 
of state, that we hope to pleasure him by 
removing all barriers in his way to a 
monastery.” 

“Then until his Majesty is deposed you 
are, by your own confession, traitors.” 

* Pardon me, madam, but the law re- 
garding traitors which you quoted with 
quite womanly inaccuracy, and therefore 
pardonable, does not apply to eight persons 
within this empire—namely, the seven Elec- 
tors and the Emperor himself.” 

“T have been unable to detect the 
omission you state, my lord. There are no 
exceptions, as I read the law.” 

“The exceptions are implied, madam, if 
not expressly set down; for it would be 
absurd to clothe Electors with a power in 
the exercise of which they would constitute 
themselves traitors. But this discussion is 
as painful as it is futile, and therefore it 
must cease. In the name of the Electoral 
College here in session assembled, I ask you 
to withdraw, madam.” 

“ Before obeying your command, my lord 
archbishop, there is another point which I 
wish to submit to your honourable body, 
so learned in the law. I see three vacant 
chairs before me, and I am advised that it 
is illegal to depose an Emperor unless all the 
members of the College are present and 
unanimous.” 

* Again you have been misinformed. A 
majority of the College elects; a majority 
can depose, and in retiring to private life, 
madam, vou have the consolation of know- 
ing that your intervention prolonged your 
husband’s term of office by several minutes. 
For the third time I request you to leave 
this room, and if you again refuse I shall 
be reluctantly compelled to place you under 
arrest. Young man, open the door and 
allow this woman to pass through.” 

“T would have you know, my lord,” said 
Wilhelm, “ that I am appoint:d commander 
of the Imperia: forces, and that I obey none 
but his Majesty the Emperor.” 

“T understood that the Emperor depended 
upon the Heavenly Hosts,” said the Arch- 
bishop, with the suspicion of a smile on his 
grim lips. 

“Tt does not become a prince of the 
Church to sneer at Heaven or its power,” 
said the Empress severely. 
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“ Nothing was further from my intention, 
madam, -but you must excuse me if I did 
not expect to see the Heavenly Hosts 
commanded by a young man so palpably 
German. Still, all this is aside from the 
point. Will you retire, or must I reluctantly 
use force ?” 

“T advise your Lordship not to appeal to 
force.” 

The old man of Treves rose slowly to his 
feet, an ominous glitter in his eyes. He 
stood for some minutes regarding angrily 
the woman before him, as if to give her 
time to reconsider her stubborn resolve to 
hold her ground. Then raising his voice 
the Elector cried— 

“Men of Treves! enter!” 

While one might count ten, dense silence 
followed this outcry, the seated Electors for 
the first time glancing at their leader with 
looks of apprehension. 

“Treves! Treves! Treves!” 

That potent name reverberated from the 
lips of its master, who had never known its 
magic to fail in calling round him stout 
defenders, and who could not yet believe 
that its power should desert him at. this 
juncture. Again there was no response. 

“As did the prophet of old, ye call on 
false gods.” 

The low, vibrant voice of the Empress 
swelled iike the tones of a rich organ as the 
firm command she had held over herself 
seemed about to depart. 

* Lord Wilhelm, give them a name that 
carries authority in its sound.” 

Wilhelm strode forward from the door, 
raised his glittering sword high above his 
head and shouted — 

“THe Emperor! 
wolves !” 

With a downward sweep of his sword he 
cut the two silken cords which, tied to a 
ring near the door, held up the tapestry. 
The hangings fell instantly like the drop 
curtain of a theatre, its rustle overwhelmed 
in the vociferous yell that rang to the 
echoing roof. 

“Forward ! Close up your ranks !” 

With simultaneous movement the men 
stepped over the folds on the floor and 
stood shoulder to shoulder, an endless oval 
line of living warriors, surrounding the 
startled group in the centre of the great 
hall. 

“ Aloft, rope-men.” 

Four men, with ropes wound round their 
bodies, detached themselves from the circle, 
and darting to the four corners of the room, 


Cheer, ye woodland 
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climbed liked squirrels until they reached 
the tunnelled roofing, where, making their 
way to the centre with a dexterity that was 
marvellous, they threw their ropes over the 
timbers and came spinning down to the 
floors, like gigantic spiders, each suspended 


on his own line. The four men, looped 
nooses in hand, took up positions behind the 
four Electors, all of whom were now on 
their feet. Wilhelm saluted the Empress, 
bringing the hilt of his sword to his fore- 
head, and stepped back. 

The lady spoke— 

“My lords, learned in the law, you will 
perhaps claim with truth that there is no 
precedent for hanging an Electoral College, 
but neither is there precedent for deposing 
an Emperor. It is an _ interesting legal 
point on which we shall have definite 
opinion pronounced in the inquiry which 
will follow the death of men so distinguished 
as yourselves, and if it should be held that I 
have exceeded my righteous authority in 
thus pronouncing sentence upon you as 
traitors, [ shall be nothing loth to make 
ample apology to the State.” 

“Such reparation will be small consolation 
to us, your Majesty,” said the Archbishop of 
Cologne, speaking for the first time. “ My 
preference is for an ante-mortem rather than 
a post-mortem adjustment of the law. My 
colleague of reves, in the interests of a 
better understanding, I ask you to destroy 
the document of deposition, which you hold 
in your hand, and which [ beg to assure 
her Majesty is still unsigned.” 

The trembling fingers of the Archbishop 
of Treves proved powerless to tear the tough 
parchment, so he held it for a moment until 
it was consumed in the flame of a taper 
which stood on the table. 

“ And now, your Majesty, speaking entirely 
for myself, I give you my word, as a prince 
of the Church and a gentleman of the 
Empire, that my vote as an Elector will 
always be against the deposition of the 
Emperor, for I am convinced that Imperial 
power is held in firm and _ capable 
hands.” 

The great prelate of Cologne spoke as 
one making graceful concession to a lady, 
entirely uninfluenced by the situation in 
which he so unexpectedly found himself. 
A smile lit up the face of the Empress as 
she returned his deferential bow. 

“T accept your word with pleasure, my 
lord, fully assured that, once given, it will 
never be tarnished by any mental reserva- 
tion.” 








my lord ?’’ 
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“T most cordially associate myself with 
my brother of Cologne and take vhe same 
pledge,” spoke up his Lordship of Mayence. 

The Count Palatine of the Rhine 
moistened his dry lips and said 

“T was misled by ambition, your Majesty, 
and thus, in addition to giving you my 
word, I crave your Imperial pardon as 
well.” 

The Archbishop of Treves sat in his chair 
like aman collapsed. He had tnade no move- 


ment since the burning of the parchment. 
All eyes were turned 
painful stillness. 


upon him in the 


With visible effort he 
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enunciated in a deep voice the two words, 
* And I.” 

The face of the Empress took on a 
radiance that had long been absent from it. 

“Tt seems, my lords, that there has been 
merely a slight misunderstanding, which a 
few quiet words and some legal instruction 
have entirely dissipated. To seal our com- 
pact, [ ask you all to dine with me to- 
morrow night, when I am sure it will afford 
intense gratification to prelates so pious as 
yourselves to send a message to his Majesty 
the Emperor, informing him that his trust 
in Providence has not been misplaced.” 
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KLONDYKE TERROR.” 


By C. Lane NEIL. 


of civilisation more quickly than 
the announcement of the “ breaking 
out” of a rush to a new goldfield. The 
more outlandish the spot where the precious 
metal has cropped up, the more favourable it 
is to the workings of the murderous villains 
who flock there, not to dig for gold, but to 
steal it by force from those whose hardihood 
and perseverance have been rewarded by 
anything like a substantial slice of luck. 
Thanks to the prompt and vigorous action 
of the Canadian Government in organising 


N OTHING draws together the outcasts 








little sorrow when he forsook the sunny clime 
of California to turn his attention to the ice- 
bound Alaskan mines, or, I should rather say, 
to the Alaskan miners, for Soapy found more 
paying occupation than digging and washing 
frozen lumps of earth. In fact, he took good 
care never to enter the actual gold-bearing 
district. His plans were laid and his hauls 
brought off amongst the “green” hands 
going up to Dawson, or, more frequently 
still, from those returning to civilised parts 
laden with such dust and nuggets as they had 
managed to accumulate. 
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ON THE ROAD TO KLONDYKE. 


the North-West Territory Mounted Police, 
the Klondyke has been kept in this respect 
the cleanest of all mining districts. In 
Dawson City to-day a miner may safely carry 
about any amount of gold without the 
slightest fear of attack. At the same time, 
close over the border of the gold district 
flourished for a time perhaps the blackest 
character who ever disgraced even a mining 
camp with his presence. 

Soapy Smith was no chicken at the game, 
either. Colorado miners had long since had 
reason to know this, and there was also but 
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Had he crossed the border which divides 
British from American Alaska he would have 
had to measure himself against the North- 
West Territory Police, one of the finest 
forces in the world, its every member being 
a picked man, strong and fearless, and especi- 
ally calculated to deal with such as he—to 
the death. 

Nominally, Soapy Smith’s occupation was 
the keeping of a drinking and gambling 
saloon at Skagway, which in itself was a 
paying concern. Needless to say, play was 
not always “on the straight,” and the major 
2K 

























part of the 
winnings 
went into 
the pockets 
of Soapy, 
Slim Jim, 
Bowers, 
Jackson, 
or Tripp, 
the last 
four being 
the mem- 
bers of his 
gang. 

At such 
times as 
the miners 
seemed 
disinclined 
for drink 
and high 
play, Soapy 
devised 
other little 
schemes 
for empty- 
ing their exchequers and swelling his own. 
Thus, when American military enthusiasm 
was at fever heat, just before the contest 
with Spain, Soapy announced that he was 
commissioned to enroll recruits for a well- 
known captain’s company of irregular horse 
for Cuban service. 

Applicants called at the store in numbers. 
They were shown into an anteroom and 
invited to undress for the doctor’s examina- 
tion, which was conducted in the adjoining 
apartment. Whilst the examination by the 
sham doctor (a member of the gang) took 
place, another examination was carried on 
in the cloak-room—namely, that of the 
pockets in the clothing, which were cleared 
of all the valuables they contained. 

Soapy made quite a good thing out of this 
whilst it lasted, for his reputation pre- 
vented any of his victims from returning 
to reclaim their money or endeavouring 
to fix the theft upon him. The game was, 
however, soon blown, and applicants for 
admission to this very irregular body of horse 
ceased to come in. 

Another of his cowps bore quite a ridiculous 
as well as a serious aspect, and is further 
worth telling to show the cool heartlessness 
of the man. 

A clergyman came one day to Soapy and 
solicited a subscription for the local hospital. 
At first the scamp was dumbstruck at the 
idea of being asked to help in 
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anything good or respectable. The parson 
proceeded a trifle nervously to point out 
what a great help his name at the head of 
the list would be, seeing that no one for 
very shame could refuse to give if even 
Soapy Smith had contributed. 

“ Well,” after an instant’s thought, said 
Soapy, “I guess I'll do you the turn for 
once. Put me down for fifty dollars, and 
when you’ve been round, come back and tell 
ine how much good it’s done you.” 

Delighted beyond measure at his unex- 
pected success, the minister departed, and 
did a hard but successful day’s work amongst 
the returned miners and others. Faithful 
to his word he came back to tell Soapy of 
his good fortune. 

“Well, what 
Soapy. 

“Six thousand dollars. 
work, thanks to you, eh 7” 

“ No, not so bad ; just hand it over.” And 
quick as lightning Soapy’s revolver covered 
the head of the man of peace. 

This time it was the parson’s turn to be 
dumbstruck. There was no alternative; and 
all his pleading and expostulation proving 
useless, the six thousand dollars were trans- 
ferred to Soapy’s pockets. 

“Good day. You're the best collector I 
ever had, parson,” said the cool villain, as 
very shamefacedly the preacher passed out 
of the doorway, a sadder, and possibly a 
wiser, man. 

Xetribution may come slowly, but its advent 
is sure. Soapy Smith’s luck at last took a 
turn. The inhabitants of Skagway thought 


luck, parson?” queried 


Not a bad day’s 
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be 


SOAPY SMITH 
GANG. 


it about time 
to take active | 
measures, | 
when no_ less 

than fourteen | 
lives formed | 
the toll he had | 
taken from | 
amongst ——‘re- 
turned miners 
who had _ re- 


fused to part ry 


quietly with 
the results of 
their toil and 
hardships — in 


the Klondyke. 


He met with 
his first check in 
May, 1897. At 
11 p.m., on the 
21st of that month, 
W. J. Partridge, 
better known as 
Sailor Bill, and 
Frank Slavin, the 
ex - prizefighter, 
arrived at Skagway 
on board the s.s. 
Athenian, en route 
for Dawson City. 
Slavin knew the 
place, and warned 
his companion that 
it was the roughest 
town he had ever 
beenin. Partridge 
loaded his two *450 
Colt’s revolvers. 
Giving Slavin one, 
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he kept the other himself 
and turned in for the night. 
went 
Sailor Bill saw no more of 
him till at breakfast next 
morning the steward rushed 
in, exclaiming, “ For God’s 
sake come quickly to your 
friend’s cabin; there’s going 
to be a row ! 

Sailor Bill sprang up, and 
found Slavin and 
Smith standing facing each 
other with revolvers pre- 
sented. On seeing Partridge, 
Soapy said, “ Your partner 


ashore, and 


” 


Soapy 


here owes me 
two hundred 
and fifty doll- 
ars I won of 
him last night. 
Are you going 
to pay me? If 
not, I guess I 
feel sore about 
it, and shall 
riddle the two 
of you.” 
Ducking low, 
Sailor Bill ran 
in and knocked 
the revolver 
outof his hand. 
Under cover 
of Slavin’s 
weapon Soapy 
was then 
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able nuisance; in 
fact, one of the men 
Soapy had mur- 
dered was the 
United States Mar- 
shal of the town. 

Soapy Smith got 
wind of the matter ; 
and so great was his 
self-confidence and 
his reliance upon 
the awful reputa- 
tion he bore, that 
he determined to 
take the bull by the 
horns and come out 
with his four fol- 
lowers to break up 
the meeting. 

On the fateful 
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escorted off the boat, threatening the while 
what he and his gang would do as soon as 
Slavin and Sailor Bill came ashore. 

His next outrage proved his complete 
undoing. A miner named Stewart came 
down from Dawson City with some £600 
worth of gold in a bag. As many another 
had done before him, he turned in to make 
a night of it at Clancy’s Saloon, by which 
name Soapy’s place was known. Drink 
loosened his tongue and gave the gang 
knowledge of the contents of his little sack. 
On some pretext a 
quarrel was picked 
with him, and he 
was promptly shot 
and his gold divided 
by the gang. 

This was the straw 
which broke the 
camel’s back. = It 
was more than even 
the long - suffering 
populace of Skag- 
way would stand. A 
public meeting was 
called for July 8th, 
1897, to decide how 
Soapy Smith and his 
murderous _associ- 
ates should be dealt 
with. It was clear 
that the Govern- 
ment officials would 
or could not put 
down the abomin- 
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day the townspeople 
assembled, and were 
being addressed by 
a man named Frank Reid, one of the 
principal promoters of the meeting, when 
Soapy Smith and his friends came upon the 
scene. 

A sharp and heated altercation followed 
between Soapy Smith and the speaker. In 
an instant each drew his revolver simulta- 
neously and fired. The two men fell 
together, both mortally wounded. 

It had happened in a breathing space, and 
none had opportunity to interfere. 

The gang, seeing their leader fall, made 
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FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN OVER THE SUMMIT OF WHITE PASS, FEB. 20, 1899. 


good their escape out of Skagway, but were 
eventually captured, and are at present serving 
a sentence of seven years’ imprisonment. 
Frank Reid was taken to the hospital, 
where he lingered for two days, but, despite 
every available attention, expired. Soapy 
Smith had died the same evening he was shot. 
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Thus was the Klondyke rid of its terror. 
A good life was lost in the ridding, and 
the little township of Skagway showed 
its appreciation by giving Frank Reid a 
public funeral, the whole population turning 


out to follow his remains to their last 
resting-place. 
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PASSENGER TRAIN COMING DOWN FROM SUMMIT, ‘‘ WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE,” FEB. 20, 1899. 





















Cold Comfort, 


By Frep Hives. 
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ONYERS GRAYSMERE, of 3} 
Copmorton Avenue, E.C.,  stock- 
broker, was sitting in his private 

room at his office, grappling with the day’s 
mail, After wading through the usual heap 
of commissions and instructions to sell at 
impossible profits from various speculative 
clients, his eyes rested on a small, pinky 
envelope, faintly redolent of Parma violets 
and addressed to himself in a feminine hand 
which he could not identify. It was marked, 
“Private and personal,” and had therefore 
not been opened by his correspondence clerk 
with the others which were addressed to 
the firm. 

“Now, who the deuce is this from ?” he 
thought as he turned it over, sniffed it, and 
then turned it back again and examined the 
address. 

* Postmark—‘ 8.W.’ Who the blazes do I 
know in ‘S.W.’? And a woman, too. I 
must know hundreds.” : 

Having got thus far without being any 
nearer to the solution of the mystery, it 
occurred to him that the shortest way would 
be to open the letter, which he accordingly 
did. He glanced at the signature and then 
settled himself down to enjoy it. The 
solution was evidently as pleasant as it was 
unexpected. The letter ran as follows— 


“91, Upper Portgrave Square, 8.W., 
** Monday. 
“Dear Mr. Graysmere,—I don’t know 
what you will think of me for writing like 
this, but please don’t let anybody know about 
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it, or I should get into an awful scrape. |] 
want you to do something for me—that is, | 
am going to have alittle ‘spec.’ all to myself. 
Do you think I shall make a lot of money ? 
I do hope I shall. Wouldn't it be fun? 
But [ dare say you won’t think anything of 
it, and it’s so small that perhaps you won't 
care to do it. But whatever you do, don’t 
tell anybody, will you? I went down to 
Ascot last week, and when Bob—my brother 
Bob (of the Guards, you know)—when he 
wasn’t looking I put a fiver on a horse, and 
it won, so I thought I’d buy some shares 
with the money, just for fun. There’s no 
harm in it, is there ? 

“T heard you and Dad talking about some 
things called ‘ Milwaukees,’ when you were 
dining here last week, and Bob said after- 
wards they were a ‘jolly good spec.’—at least, 
he didn’t put it jus? like that ; but then, you 
see, he didn’t know I was listening. I 
bought ten shares in a Company once and 
they cost me £10, but I think I might buy 
a hundred Milwaukees, as I’ve got more 
money now, and Bob says they’re below par, 
whatever that meays, but I think it means 
less than they really are. No! that doesn’t 
sound right, does it? But you know what 
I mean. 

“Please send me the bill by last post, and 
I shall get it before the others come down 
in the morning. Love to Barbara. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ MADGE GRIMSHAW. 

“ P.S.—Please don’t tell anybody about 
this.—M.G.” 
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When he had read this characteristically 
feminine epistle, Graysmere leaned back in 
his chair and whistled. Then he looked at 
the letter again and commented on it aloud— 

“So you’ve been betting, have you, Miss 
Madge?... And you think because you’ve 
won that you've only got to buy ‘ Milks’ 
for them to rise fifty per cent. and make your 
fortune? . . . . and she thinks they are £1 
shares! Great Scott! what a lark; and 
what a funk she'll be in when she gets 
the contract note... . ‘Send me the bill,’ 
indeed; as though I were a beastly milliner! 
7 By Jove! I'll do it, ’'m hanged if I 
don’t, and then when she finds she’s in a 
tight place, perhaps she'll . . . . ah, well!” 

From which disjointed remarks the 
sagacious reader may—or may not—gather 
that Graysmere was very pleased to have 
Madge Grimshaw for a client and hoped 
great things therefrom. 

Then putting the note into his pocket 
he went across to the “ House,” and bought 
100 Milwaukees at “978.” 

It is convenient at this point to observe 
that the Graysmeres and the Grimshaws were 
friends of some standing, who saw a good 
deal of each other at their respective houses, 
and that Madge Grimshaw—the writer of 
the above letter—and Barbara Graysmere, 
Conyers’s sister, were schoolfellows together, 
and (naturally) bosom friends. Madge had 
lost her mother when she-—Madge, that is— 
was a baby; and having been brought up 
amongst a family of brothers, she had 
acquired a certain independence of character 
with which her latest “move” was thoroughly 
in consonance. At the same time she was a 
true woman by nature, passably good looking, 
affectionate, and as true as steel. Conyers 
Graysmere had been in love with her from 
the night when she had “come out” at their 
house; and he had for some time been 
casting about for a means of bringing matters 
to a successful climax, when Fortune—that 
inveterate old “sport ”—threw the present 
chance in his way. Accordingly, although 
he would not have allowed an ordinary client 
to make such a purchase without undeceiving 
him as to its real magnitude, it offered too 
tempting a chance of bringing Madge to 
book—in what was, after all (by her letter), 
a legitimate way—for him to refuse it. 

The next day Madge was down betimes, 
and having secured her letters, among which 
was an official-looking “commercial” envelope 
with the City postmark, she retired with 
them to the privacy of her boudoir. Once 
safely there she threw all the others—in- 





vitations, bills, ete.—on one side, and eagerly 
tore open the one which to an ordinary 
observer would have appeared the least 
interesting. The envelope contained two 
half-sheets—one, a plain one, bore the words, 
“With Messrs. Graysmere and Co’s com- 
pliments,” the other, which bore a stamp 
value a shilling, was “ the bill.” 

She eagerly scanned it, and as she did so 
her face grew deadly pale and she caught at 
the back of a chair for support. For this is 
what she read :— 

“Bought by order and for account of 
Miss Madge Grimshaw, 

100 Chicago, Milwaukee 

and St. Paul Railroad 


$100 shares at 978 . £1,952 10 0 
Commission at 1s. net and 
stamp ls. eee ose a, ae 


Total ... £1,957 11 0 








She could not believe her eyes! She had 
only just over £100 in the world, counting 
her quarter’s money which was due that 
day ; and here was an account for close on 
£2,000 ! 

She put her hands to her head and tried 
to think it out. What was the meaning of 
it ? She could make neither head nor tail of 
it. If ten shares had cost her on the former 
occasion £10, surely 100 shares -oh ! that 
horrid old “rule of three,” she never could 
do it at school—ought to cost £100—or 
less if they were below par. It was 
altogether inexplicable, and after turning 
over a hundred schemes in her head—which 
seemed full of “hundreds” that morning— 
she resolved to charter a cab and go and call 
on Graysmere before telling anyone else 
anything about it. Of course it was a most 
improper and forward thing to do—but then 
it was not like going to his chambers. 
Business men did see ladies at their offices 
on business—and besides, £2,000! it was 
enough to drive her crazy! Her mind was 
instantly filled with horrible visions of the 
Bankruptcy Court and arrest for debt, 
followed by imprisonment. 

“T wonder if they’ll cut my hair off ?” she 
mused, as she contemplated her abundant 
tresses in the glass. 

However, it was not the least good worry- 
ing herself into a fever ; that clearly would 
not help matters. Madge was a brave girl, 
and after the first shock of terror had passed 
—and in financial matters it takes very little 
to frighten a woman—she plucked up 
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courage and went down to breakfast, having 
first of all, however, glanced through her 
other letters to see that there were no more 
disagreeable surprises in store for her. 

* * * * * 


Her heart was in her shoes, and her hand 
trembled as she paid the cabman and walked 
into Graysmere’s office a couple of hours 
later. She was fearfully puzzled to know at 
which of the many doors to knock, or what 
to do when she had found the correct one 
and reached the other side of it. However, 
she at last determined that she had better try 
the “clerks’ office,” as all the others were 
marked “ Private,” and accordingly she gave 
a timid little tap on the glass of that door. 

“Come in!” came a voice from within ; 
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“Ts Mr. Graysmere in?” asked Madge, 
her momentary courage fast ebbing again. 


“Yes, madam. What name shall I say ?” 

“*Oh—er—say a lady wishes to speak to 
him—on business,” she faltered. 

The young gentleman, who had struggled 
hastily into a coat on seeing a lady enter the 
office, retired into an inner room. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” he said to 
Graysmere. . “ Doesn’t give a name.” 

“* What’s she like ?” 

“ A regular little two-year-old,” answered 
the youth, whose proclivities were towards 
the turf, “with lots of fair hair and big 
blue eyes.” 

“ Hang you, sir; what do you mean by 
speaking of a lady in that way?” said 
Graysmere, who had immediately recognised 
Madge — whom, in- 
deed, he had fully 
expected—from his 
clerk’s latter descrip- 
tion, but whose 
lover’s instinct was 
deeply incensed by 
such an uncompli- 
mentary simile as 
the young gentleman 
had commenced with. 

In the brief in- 
terval that elapsed 
before she was shown 
in he rubbed his 
hands with a com- 
placent smile. “Now 
Miss Madge,” he said 
to himself, “ you’re 
going to have a little 
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‘¢*Say a lady wishes to speak to him—on business.’ ” fright. 


but all her courage seemed to have forsaken 
her. The blood-curdling pictures of a few 
hours before crowded back into her mind. 
Would he send for a detective or a policeman, 
she wondered, when he discovered what she 
had done? She was still standing outside 
the door, doubtful whether to sit down on 
the stairs and have a good cry, or to turn 
tail and run, when the voice within repeated 
its former remark—fortissimo -— 

“COME IN!!” 

This pulled her up sharp. 

“Nasty, rude thing,” she said to herself, 
and pushing the door open walked in with 
her head very erect. 

“Oh, I beg your, pardon,” exclaimed a 
young gentleman who was sitting at a big 
table behind a brass railing, in his shirt- 
sleeves. 


“ Ah, good morn- 
ing, Miss Grimshaw,” he continued, advan- 
cing to meet her as she entered the room, 
and placing his most comfortable chair at 
her disposal. “This is an unexpected 
honour.” Which was a lie—but then Conyers 
Graysmere was a financier and up-to-date in 
his methods. 

“Oh, Mr. Graysmere,” faltered Madge, 
“T have only got £100 in the world, and you 
have sent me in a b—an account--for nearly 
£2,000.” 

Graysmere’s lips were twitching with sup- 
pressed mirth, but he controlled himself and 
said in the most severe tones at his 
command— 

“This is very serious news, Miss Grim- 
shaw—very serious. I feel it my duty to 
caution you to be very careful what you are 
saying.” 
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Madge felt ready to collapse and wished 
devoutly that the floor would give way. 

“ T am very sorry,” she whispered ; “ there 
has been some mistake.” 

“ T beg your pardon,” answered Graysmere ; 
“there has been no mistake whatever. 
Your instructions conveyed to me in your 
letter were perfectly clear and precise,” and 
he put his hand on a bell which stood on his 
table. 

‘“* No—no ; please don’t,” screamed Madge, 
who fancied he was going to send for a 
policeman. ‘Mr, Graysmere, have pity ; 
only give me time and [ will pay you all— 
somehow.” 

Conyers was obliged to turn away his face 
to hide the smile he could no longer 
suppress. 

“T was merely going to ring for my clerk 
to bring me your letter,” he went on after a 
minute which seemed an age to the unhappy 
girl, “in order to prove to you by your own 
handwriting that [ have merely carried out 
your instructions.” 

The idea of her letter being in the hands 
of his clerk was almost the last straw for 
Madge’s  self-possession. She had never 
dreamed that it would leave his hands, as, 
indeed, ite had not. At least it had gone no 
further than his inner pocket. (If she had 
only known it, her letter 





how she repented 
having ever written it!— was destined 
thenceforward to rank as one of Graysmere’s 
most cherished possessions. ) 

“In any case, however,” continued the 
broker inexorably, “ this matter seems to me 
so serious that [ think I ought to have a 
witness to our interview.” And once again 
his hand rested on the bell. 

“Oh, no, I beg of you not to,” exclaimed 
Madge, starting to her feet and placing her 
hand on his arm. It was all he could do, 
with the touch of her little gloved hand on 
his sleeve, to keep himself from clasping her 
in his arms. But still he controlled himself. 

* Well,” he answered, in the tones of one 
who grants a special favour against his better 
judgment, “under the exceptional circum- 
stances, and having regard to your sex and 
the relations which exist between our fami- 
lies, I will so far concede to your wishes as 
to allow you to make your explanations to 
my ears alone.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you a thousand 
times,” murmured Madge, sinking back in 
her chair. 

“Let that pass,’ he replied sternly. 
“And now, perhaps, you will explain how it 
was that you commissioned me to buy £2,000 


worth of stock when you knew you could not 
pay the twentieth part of the purchase price.” 

Again the horrible nightmare of handcuffs 
and the dock rose up before Madge’s mind. 

“J didn’t know I was doing so,” she 
moaned. ‘I give you my word of honour J 
didn’t. I don’t understand now ; please be 
merciful and explain. I thought £100 would 
buy one hundred shares.” 

“But surely you must have known that 
‘ Milwaukee ’ stock was issued in $100—that 
is to say, £20—shares.” 

A light dawned on Madge. Oh, what a 
fool she had been to get mixed up with 
things of which she knew nothing! What 
an eternal punishment to her for gambling! 

“No, I didn’t,” she faltered, feeling all 
the time that she would never convince him 
that she was speaking the truth. “ Really, 
I didn’t. I thought all shares were £1 
each. They always say so on those horrid 
prospectuses that father gets.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Grimshaw,” he 
answered, with a fine assumption of im- 
patience, “you are surely not going to ask 
me to believe that you don’t know the 
difference between a big railroad concern 
and a paltry mining or industrial cc_npany.” 

“JT didn’t, really, until this minute,” 
sobbed Madge. 

“Then may I ask what business—what 
right you had to embark upon an _ under- 
taking of this nature without first ascer- 
taining what it was that you were doing ?” 

“Oh, I know I have been very foolish,” 
she replied—“ very guilty ; but I have been 
terribly punished. Don’t have me arrested 
—please, Mr. Graysmere. Think of poor 
father.” His self-control gave way at the 
idea of his sending for a policeman for Madge, 
and he had to have violent recourse to his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Tt is precisely of your father that I am 
thinking,” he replied, as soon as he was 
sufficiently calm to continue speaking with 
sufficient pretence at severity. The longing 
to take her in his arms and comfort her was 
getting almost invincible. 

“What do you mean?” she cried hoarsely, 
pale with fright. 

“ This,” he answered—* that it will be my 
duty at once to acquaint your father of the 
whole matter and leave you in his hands.” 

“Oh no—no—no—! anything rather than 
that!” 

“Then kindly tell me what you propose 
todo. There is no getting away from the 
fact that you have incurred a debt of £2,000 
which you are entirely unable to meet, and 
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every proposition I advance appears to be 
equally distasteful to you.” 

He trembled lest it should. occur to her to 
suggest selling the shares, for then the whole 
of his little plot would fall to the ground, 
especially as he knew that they had risen 
since the previous day on the announcement 
of Dewey’s victory. But poor Madge—even 
had she known anything whatever about 
such things—was in far too great a state of 
trepidation to be capable of thinking of any 
way out of her difficulty at that moment. 
She broke down completely and began to cry. 














“*Tion’t have me arrested 


Graysmere judged that the time was now 
ripe for the termination of this farce. Per- 
haps, after all, he thought, he had been 
rather a brute to tease the poor girl so. Her 
tears made him very unhappy, 

“There, now, don’t cry,” he said in more 
gentle tones. “I see you have acted impul- 
sively and in ignorance ; and under the cir- 
cumstances we will not be too hard on you.” 

Madge’s tears were dried in an instant. 

“Yes?” she queried eagerly, and then 
stopped. “Thank you, Mr. Graysmere, thank 
you a thousand times. You are very good.” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” he asked himself, 
taking advantage of the position to place his 
hand reassuringly on hers. 





please, Mr. Graysmere.’ 
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“Tell me what I am to do,” she continued. 
“JT don’t mind how hard it is, if only I can 
get out of this terrible scrape,” and again 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“Well,” he said magnanimously, “ of 
course it’s very unusual and quite unpro- 
fessional ; but as you prevailed on me not to 
call in a witness, I can promise between 
ourselves to do it this once, as we are 
old friends’”—he paused—“as we are old 
friends,” he repeated. 

A glance from her 
thrilled and rewarded him. 

“Tear” 

i ‘Under these ex- 
> ceptional circum- 
stances,” he con- 
tinued, “I will trans- 
fer the shares into 
my own account and 





deep blue eyes 





relieve you of all 
further responsi- 
bility. * 


“Oh, Mr. Grays- 
mere, how can I ever 
thank you?” she 
exclaimed joyfully. 

“Wait a minute. 
Perhaps you won’t 
want to thank me 
when you've heard 
all I have to say. I 
was going to add 
that I would do so 
on one condition— 
and on that one con- 
dition only - 

“TJ know what 
you are going to 
say,” she again in- 
~ YaeeU ~= terrupted. “That I 

PiTeason/eq will never gamble 
again. I give you 
my word of honour I won’t; I’ve been too 
frightened this time, and too narrowly 
escaped punishment, ever to repeat it. I 
owe my liberty to your goodness alone.” 

“ Wait a minute, please,” he said, when he 
could get a word in sideways ; “not so fast. 
That is, no doubt, all very well and very 
proper, too. But that was not the condition 
I was going to make.” 

Her face fell again. 

“No ?” she stammered. 

“No,” he replied, smiling at her sudden 
relapse into gloom ; “the condition on which 
I will do this is He paused and moved 
to her side. She had also risen. 

“Yes? Please tell me. I have said I 
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would do anything you might wish—however 
hard.” 

“*T hope you will not find it very hard,” he 
replied tenderly, taking her hand. “The 
condition is—Madge”—she looked at him 
in surprise, then blushed divinely and 
drooped her head—* that you will allow me 
to transfer you to my account, too.” A pause, 
then—* Won’t you? Is that such a hard 
condition ?” 

She had recovered her spirits in an instant. 
She, too, had longed for this moment. 

“You have seen,” she answered demurely, 
but with a roguish look, “ that I know noth- 
ing whatever of such matters. I am afraid 
I don’t understand.” 

“Madge! Oh, you are deeper than I 
thought you were.” 

“Mr. Graysmere! kindly explain your 
meaning.” 

“Very well, Jfss Grimshaw. What I 
mean is, that if I get you out of this scrape, 
you will have to promise to be my wife. 
Won't you, Madge, dear ? ” 

“Oh, Mr.—Conyers.” 

And business was suspended for the next 
quarter of an hour. 

* * * * * 

At the end of that time there came a 

knock at the door, and when the clerk entered 




















Conyers was sitting correctly at his desk, and 
Madge was bolt upright on the edge of a 
chair. 

“Mr. Robert Grimshaw,” announced the 
clerk. 

“ Bob!” screamed Madge. 

“Show him in,” said Graysmere. 

“ Hullo, Conyers, old chap,” began the 
visitor, and then stopped, seeing a lady. 
“Oh, I beg pardon! What ! Madge—here ? 
What the dickens is the meaning of this ?” 

Graysmere laughed. 

“Madge has been doing a little flutier,” 
he explained. “It began in ‘ Milks,’ and it 
has ended in—me.” 

“ Well, [’'m ” began Bob. 

“ Bob!” exclaimed Madge reprovingly. 

“Yes! it’s quite true,” added Graysmere. 

“Well, I’m sure I congratulate you both 
heartily,” said Bob. Then turning to Madge, 
“And you, Miss Speculator, have got far more 
than you deserve. Not only have you gota 
husband, but Milwaukees have gone up to 
one hundred and three, and from the contract 
note (which, by the way, you carefully left 
lying on the table) I calculate that you net 
the nice little amount—for a girl—of one 
hundred and seven pounds ten shillings ; for 
I imagine Conyers will let you off the 
commission.” 
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ARCTURUS AND THE SURROUNDING STARS IN THE 
CONSTELLATION BOOTES, 


The black star, marked 1, shows the position of Arcturus in the 

constellation as seen by the shepherds on the plains of Shinar 

4,000 years ago. Since then it has been flying through space 

at the rate of 250 miles a second, but has to our eyes moved only 
as far as the white star, marked 2, its present position. 


solar system is: an immense central 
body, the sun, with a number of 


ie readers already know what the 


planets revolving round it at various 
distances. On one of these planets we 
dwell. So vast, however, are the distances 


of the planets when measured by our terres- 
trial standards, that our solar system is like 
a little colony, separated from the rest of 
the universe by an ocean of void space 
almost immeasurable in extent. The orbit 
of the earth round the sun is of such size 
that a railway train running sixty miles an 
hour, with never a stop, would take about 
350 years to cross it. Represent this orbit 
by a lady’s finger-ring. Then the nearest 
fixed star will be about a mile and a half 
away; the next more than two miles; the 
great body at scores or hundreds of miles. 

One of the most beautiful stars in the 
heavens, and one that can be seen most of 
the year, is a Lyre, or Alpha of the Lyre, 
known also as Vega. In a spring evening it 
may be seen in the north-east, in the later 
summer near the zenith, in the autumn in 
the north-west. On the scale we have laid 
down, with the earth’s orbit as a finger-ring, 
its distance would be some eight or ten miles. 
The small stars around it in the same 
constellation are probably ten, twenty, or 
fifty times as far. 


_ * Copyright, 1899, by the S. S. McClure Company, 
in the United States of America. 


THE UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS 
OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Proressor Stmon NEWCOMB.* 


Now, the greatest fact which modern 
science has brought to light is that our 
whole solar system, including the sun, with 
all its planets, is on a journey toward the 
constellation Lyra. During our whole lives, 
in all probability during the whole of human 
history, we have been flying unceasingly 
toward this beautiful constellation with a 
speed to which no motion on earth can 
compare. The speed has recently been 
determined with a fair degree of certainty, 
though not with entire exactness ; it is about 
ten miles a second, and therefore not far 
from three hundred millions of miles a year. 
But whatever it may be, it is unceasing and 
unchanging, for us mortals eternal. We 
are nearer the constellation now than we 
were ten years ago by thousands of millions 
of miles, and every future generation of our 
race will be nearer than its predecesssor by 
thousands of millions of miles. 

When, where, and how, if ever, did this 
journey begin ? when, where, and how, if 
ever, will it end? This is the greatest of 
the unsolved problems of astronomy. An 
astronomer who should watch the heavens 
for ten thousand years might gather some 
faint suggestion of an answer, or he might 
not. All we can do is to seek for some hints 
by study and comparison with other stars. 

The stars are suns. To put it in another 
way, the sun is one of the stars, and rather a 
small one at that. If the sun is moving in 
the way I have described, may not the stars 
also be in motion, each on a journey of its 
own through the wilderness of space? To 
this question astronomy gives an affirmative 
answer. Most of the stars nearest to us are 
found to be in motion, some faster than the 
sun, some more slowly, and the same is 
doubtless true of all; only the century of 
accurate observations at our disposal does 
not show the motion of the distant ones. A 
given motion seems slower the more distant 
the moving body; we have to watch a 
steamship on the horizon some little time to 
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see that she moves at all. Thus it is that 
the unsolved problem of the motion of our 
sun is only one branch of a yet more 
stupendous one: What mean the motions 
of the stars ? how did they begin, and how, 
if ever, will they end? So far as we can yet 
see, each star is going straight ahead on its 
own journey, without regard to its neigh- 
bours, if other stars can be so called. Is each 
describing some vast orbit which, though 
looking like a straight line during the short 
period of our observation, will really be seen 
to curve after ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand years, or will it go on for ever? 
If the laws of motion are true for all space 
and all time, as we are forced to believe, then 
each moving star will go on in an unbending 
line for ever unless hindered by the attraction 
of other stars. If they go on thus, they 
must, after countless years, scatter in all 
directions, so that the inhabitants of each 
shall see only a black, starless sky. 
Mathematical science can throw only a few 
glimmers of light on the questions thus 
suggested. From what little we know of the 
masses, distances, and numbers of the stars 
we see a possibility that the more slow-moving 
ones may, in long ages, be stopped in their 
onward courses or brought into orbits of 
some sort by the attraction of their millions 
of fellows. But it is hard to admit even this 
possibility in the case of the swift-moving 
ones. Aitraction, varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, diminishes so rapidly 
that, at the distances which separate the stars, 
it is small indeed. We could not, with the 
most delicate balance that science has yet 
invented, even show the attraction of the 
greatest known star. So far as we know, the 
two swiftest-moving stars are, first, Arcturus, 
and second, one known in astronomy as 1830 
Groombridge, the latter so called because 
it was first observed by the astronomer 
qroombridge and is numbered 1830 in his 
catalogue of stars. If our determinations 
of the distances of these bodies are to 
be relied on, the velocity of their motion 
cannot be much less than 200 miles 
a second. They would make the circuit of 
the earth every two or three minutes. A 
body massive enough to control this motion 
would throw a large part of the universe 
into disorder. Thus the problem where 


these stars come from and where they are 
going is for us insoluble, and is all the more 
so from the fact that they are moving in 
different directions and seem to have no 
connection with each other or with any 
known star, 





It must not be supposed that these enor- 
mous velocities seem so to us. Not one of 
them, even the greatest, would be visible to 
the naked eye until after years of watching, 
On our finger-ring scale, 1830 Groombridge 
would be some ten miles and Arcturus thirty 
or forty miles away. Either of them would 
be moving only two or three feet in a year. 
To the oldest Assyrian priests Lyra looked 
much as it does to us to-day. Among the 
bright and well-known stars Arcturus has 
the most rapid apparent motion, yet Job 
himself would not to-day see that its position 
had changed, unless he had noted it with 
more exactness than any astronomer of his 
time. 

Another unsolved problem among’ the 
greatest which present themselves to the 
astronomer is that of the size of the universe 
of stars. We know that several thousand of 
these bodies are visible to the naked eye ; 
moderate telescopes show us millions; our 
giant telescopes of the present time, when 
used as cameras to photograph the heavens, 
show a number past count, perhaps a hundred 
millions. Are all these stars only those few 
which happen to be near us in a universe 
extending out without end, or do they form 
a collection of stars outside of which is 
empty, infinite space? In other words, has 
the universe a boundary? Taken in its 
wildest scope this question must always re- 
main unanswered by us mortals, because, 
even if we should discover a boundary 
within which all the stars and clusters we 
ever can know are contained, and outside of 
which is empty space, still we could never 
prove that this space is empty out to an 
infinite distance. Far outside of what we 
call the universe might still exist other 
universes which we can never see. 

It is a great encouragement to the as- 
tronomer that, although he cannot yet set 
any exact boundary to this universe of ours, 
he is gathering faint indications that it has 
a boundary, which his successors not many 
generations hence may locate so that the 
astronomer shall include creation itself within 
his mental grasp. It can be shown mathe- 
matically that an infinitely extended system 
of stars would fill the heavens with a blaze 
of light like that of the noonday sun. As 
no such effect is produced, it may be con- 
cluded that the universe has a boundary. 
Sut this does not enable us to locate the 
boundary, nor to say how many stars may lie 
outside the farthest stretches of telescopic 
vision. Yet by patient research we are 
slowly throwing light on these points and 
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reaching inferences which, not many years 
ago, would have seemed for ever beyond our 
powers. 

Everyone now knows that the Milky Way, 





It comprises by far the larger number of 
stars that the telescope has shown to exist. 
Those we see with the naked eye are almost 
equally scattered over the sky. But the 








THE GREAT NEBULA OF RHO OPHIUCHI, IN THE MILKY WAY. 


From a photograph taken by Professor E. E. Barnard, June 21 and 22, 1895. 


Total exposure, 7 hours, 30 minutes. Herschel 


described this spot as ‘‘ an intensely black background in a great blank space,” but Professor Barnard has shown that it is really the 


central spot of a strong condensation 0, 


one of the most remarkable nebule in the entire heavens. 


The picture shows well the 


remarkable black ‘‘ lanes,” or breaks, in the uniform curtain of small stars which, as a rule, composes the body of the Milky Way. 


that girdie of light which spans the evening 
sky, is formed of clouds of stars too minute 
to be seen by the unaided vision. It seems 
to form the base on which the universe is 
built and to bind all the stars into a system. 


number which the telescope shows us become 
more and more condensed in the Milky Way 
as telescope power is increased. The number 
of new stars brought out with our greatest 
power is vastly greater in the Milky Way 











THE 


than in the rest of the sky, so that the 
former contains a great majority of the 
stars. What is yet more curious, spectro- 
scopic research has shown that a particular 
kind of stars, those formed of heated gas, 
are yet more condensed in the central circle 
of this band; if they were visible to: the 
naked eye, we should see them encircling the 
heavens as a narrow girdle forming perhaps 
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the base of our whole system of stars. This 
arrangement of the gaseous or vaporous stars 
is one of the most singular facts that modern 
research has brought to light. It seems to 


show that these particular stars form a system 
of their own ; but how such a thing can be 
we are still unable to see. 

The question of the form and extent of 
the Milky Way thus becomes the central one 





A MILKY-WAY PHOTOGRAPH. 


The photograph, taken by Professor Barnard, gives scme ‘dea of the infinite number of small stars which compose the groundwork 

of the Milky Way. ‘The long exposure and powerful leis enable us to see in the photograph thousands of minute stars not visible 

with the largest telescope. In taking this picture Professor Barnard discovered that the star 15 Monoceros, seen to the left of the 

centre of the picture, is not only nebulous (this had been questioned), but is the centre of a beautiful diffused nebulosity, seen in the 

picture, extending in all directions from the star—in the north to the edge of the great vacancy seen among the stars. To the right 
of 15 Monoceros is a nebula discovered by Professor Barnard in 1888, with peculiar holes or perforations in the northern part 
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IN THE SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE MILKY WAY—SHOWING THE 

Exposure, 4 hours. The celebrated nebula is shown in the upper 

Near the centre is a singular mixture of stars and nebulosity, the beautiful star cluster M8, showing the 
curious saw-tooth-like projections on its southern edge. 


From a photograph taken by Professor Barnard, July 5, 189. 


part of the picture. 


of stellar astronomy. Sir William Herschel 
began by trying to sound its depths. At one 
time he thought he had succeeded ; but 
before he died he saw that they were un- 
fathomable with his most powerful telescopes. 
Even to-day he would be a bold astronomer 
who would profess to say with certainty 
whether the smallest stars we can photo- 
graph are at the boundary of the system. 
Before we decide this point we must have 
some idea of the form and distance of the 
cloud-like masses of stars which form our 





TRIFID NEBULA. 


great celestial girdle. A most curious fact 
is that our solar system seems to be in the 
centre of this galactic universe, because the 
Milky Way divides the heavens into two 
equal parts, and seems equally broad at all 
points. Were we looking at such a girdle as 
this from one side or the other, this appear- 
ance would not be presented. But let us 
not be too bold. Perhaps we are the victims 
of some fallacy, as Ptolemy was when he 
proved, by what looked like sound reasoning, 
based on undeniable facts, that this earth of 
21 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE 


LUNAR CRATER 




















VENDELINUS. 


On the left is reproduced a photograph of a portion of the moon, taken August 31, 189), with the 36-inch telescope of the Lick 

Observatory. The three craters on the outer edge, beginning at the bottom, are Petavius, Vendelinus, and Langrenus. The picture 

on the right is made from a twenty-fold enlargement of the photograph of Vendelinus, by Professor Weinek, of the University of 
Prague. From “Publications of the Lick Observatory,” Vol. III. 


ours stood at rest in the centre of the 
heavens ! 

A related problem, and one which may be 
of supreme importance to the future of our 
race, is, What is the source of the heat 
radiated by the sun and stars? We know 
that life on the earth is dependent on the 
heat which the sun sends it. If we were 
deprived of this heat we should in a few 
days be enveloped in a frost which would 
destroy nearly all vegetation, and in a few 
weeks neither man nor animal would be 
alive, unless crouching over fires soon to 
expire for want of fuel. 

To the question of our world-supply of 
heat science has an answer, but not a very 
confident one. The sun is supposed to be 
growing smaller, and its contraction con- 
stantly generates the heat which it so 
lavishly radiates to earth and planets. What 
is true of the sun we may suppose to be 
true of the stars and nebule. All are 
supposed to be contracting into a smaller 
volume in consequence of the mutual gravi- 
tation of their parts, and this contraction 
generates the heat: which they give off and 


the light by which we see them. This 
theory has the great merit that it may be 
made the subject of exact mathematical 
alculation. Knowing the size of a body, 
no matter whether star or nebulw, and the 
quantity of matter which it contains, we 
can calculate exactly how much it must 
contract in order to generate a given amount 
of heat. We know this in the case of the 
sun, and find that the contraction necessary 
to produce all the heat it gives off is very 
slow indeed ; it would have to go on for 
thousands of years before astronomers could 
find, by comparing its size at various times, 
that it had grown any smaller. Contracting 
at this slow rate, it will be millions of years 
before it gets as dense as the earth. Still, 
it does not follow that the amount of heat 
given off will remain exactly the same during 
all this period. What we can say with con- 
fidence is that observations of temperature in 
various countries for the last two or three 
hundred years do not show any change in 
climate which can be attributed to a variation 
in the amount of heat received from the 
sun. 
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The acceptance of this theory of the heat 
of those heavenly bodies which shine by their 
own. light—sun, stars, and nebulz — still 
leaves open a problem that looks insoluble 
with our present knowledge. What becomes 
of the great flood of heat and light which 
the sun and stars radiate into empty space 
with a velocity of 180,000 miles a second ? 
Only a very small fraction of it can be 
received by the planets or by other stars, 
because these are mere points compared with 
their distance from us. Taking the teaching 
of our science just as it stands, we should say 
that all this heat continues to move on 
through infinite space for ever. In a few 
thonsand years it reaches the probable 
confines of our great universe. But we 





know no reason why it should stop there. 
During the hundreds of millions of years 
since all our stars began to shine, has the 
first ray of light and heat kept on through 
space at the rate of 180,000 miles a second, 
and will it continue to go on for ages to 
If so, think of its distance now, and 


come ? 
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think of its still going on, to be for ever 
wasted! Rather say that the problem, 
What becomes of it ? is as yet unsolved. 
Thus far I have described the greatest of 
problems ; those which we may suppose to 
concern the inhabitants of millions of worlds 
revolving round the stars as much as they 
concern us. Let us now come down from 
starry heights to this little colony where we 
live, the solar system. Here we have the 
great advantage of being better able to see 
what is going on, owing to the comparative 
nearness of the planets. When we learn 
that these bodies are like our earth in form, 
size, and motions, the first question we ask 
is, Could we fly from planet to planet and 
light on the surface of each, what sort of 
scenery would meet our eyes? Mountain, 
forest, and field, a dreary waste, or a 
seething cauldron larger than our earth ? If 
solid land is there, would we find on it the 
homes of intelligent beings, the lairs of wild 
beasts, or no living thing at all 7 Could we 
breathe the air, or would we choke for breath, 








APPEARANCE OF THE ERUPTIVE 

These solar flames reach to astounding heivhts in their periods of activity. ‘ / i 

rom hotograph tak it Kenwood Observatory, Chicago, March 25, 1895, when the flame was 28),000 miles in height. 
from a photograph taken at Ke Up go, : : “ - 

Forty times the diameter of the earth, whose relative proportion is indicated by the small figure to the right of the picture. 


PROMINENCES OF THE SUN. 


The tallest flame in the picture, on the left, is redrawn 
This is 
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or be poisoned by the fumes of some noxious 
gas ? 

To most of these questions science cannot 
as yet give a positive answer, except in the 
case of the moon. Our satellite is so near 
us that we can see it has no atmosphere and 
no water, and therefore cannot be the abode 
of life like ours. The contrast of its eternal 
deadness with the active life around us is 
great indeed. Here we have weather of so 
many kinds that we never tire of talking about 
it. But on the moon there is no weather at 
all. On our globe so many things are con- 
stantly happening that our thousands of daily 
journals cannot begin to record them. But 
on the dreary rocky wastes of the moon 
nothing ever happens. So far as we can 
determine, every stone that lies loose on its 
surface has lain there through untold ages, 
unchanged and unmoved. 

We cannot speak so confidently of the 
planets. The most powerful telescopes yet 


made, the most powerful we can ever hope 
to make, would scarcely show us mountains, 
or lakes, rivers, or fields at a distance of fifty 
millions of miles. Much less would they 
show us any works of man. Pointed at the 
two nearest planets, Venus and Mars, they 
whet our curiosity more than they gratify it. 
Especially is this the case with Venus. Ever 
since the telescope was invented observers 
have tried to find the time of rotation of 
this planet on its axis. Some have reached 
one conclusion, some another, while the 
wisest have only doubted. The great 
Hersche! claimed that the planet was so 
enveloped in vapour or in clouds that no 
permanent features could be seen on_ its 
surface. Some recent observers think they 
see faint, shadowy patches, which remain 
the same from day to day, and which show 
that the planet always presents the same face 
to the sun, as the moon does to the earth. 
Others see differently, and the best opinion 

probably is that 











these patches are 
simply variations 


of light, shade, 
and colour caused 


by the reflection 
of the’ sun’s light 
at various angles 
from different 
parts of the planet. 

There is also 
some mystery 
about the atmo- 
sphere of this 
planet. When 
Venus passes 
nearly between us 
and the sun, her 
dark hemisphere 
is turned toward 
us, her bright one 
being always to 
the sun. But she 
is not exactly on a 
line with the sun 
except on the very 
rare occasions of a 
transit across the 
sun’s disc. Hence, 
on ordinary occa- 
sions, when she 
seems very near 
on a line with the 








THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION, 


From a photograph taken by Sir Isaac Roberts, February 4, 1889. 
It is the middle one of the three small 


This striking nebula can be easily seen with the naked eye. 


stars hanging under the central stars of the constellation of Orion. 





sun, we see a very 
small part of the 
illuminated hemi- 
sphere, which now 


Exposure. 3 hours, 45 minutes. 
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presents the form 
of a very thin 
crescent like the 
new moon. And 
this crescent is 
supposed to be a 
little broader than 
it would be if only 
half the planet 
were illuminated, 
and to encircle 
rather more than 
half the planet. 
Now, this is just 
the effect that 
would be produced 
by an atmosphere 
refracting the 
sun’s light around 
the edge of the 
illuminated hemi- 
sphere. 

The difficulty of 
observations of this 
kind is such that 
the conclusion may 
be open to doubt. 
What is seen dur- 
ing transits of 
Venus over the 
sun’s dise leads to 
more certain, but 














yet very puzzling, 
conclusions. The 
writer will de- 
cribe what he saw 
at the Cape of Good Hope during the transit 
of December 5th, 1882. As the dark planet 
impinged on the bright sun, it of course cut 
out a round notch from the edge of the sun. 
At first, when this notch was. small, nothing 
could be seen of the planet which was outside 
the sun. But when half the planet was on 
the sun, its outline off the sun was marked 
by a slender are of light, as shown in the 
figure on page 503. A curious fact was that 
this arc did not at first span the whole outline 
of the planet, but only showed at one or two 
points. Ina few moments another part of 
the outline appeared, and then another, until, 
at last, the are of light extended around the 
complete outline. All this seems to show 
that while the planet has an atmosphere, it 
is not transparent like ours, but is so filled 
with mist and clouds that the sun is seen 
through it only as if shining in a fog. 

Not many years ago the planet Mars, 
which is the next one outside of us, was 
supposed to have a surface like that of our 





THE GREAT NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA. 


From a photograph by Sir Isaac Roberts, December 29, 1888. Exposure, 4 hours. 


earth. Some parts were of a dark greenish 
grey hue—these were supposed to be seas 
and oceans. Other parts had a bright warm 
tint—these were supposed to be continents. 
During the last twenty years much has been 
learned as to how this planet looks, and the 
details of its surface have been mapped by 
several observers, using the best telescopes 
under the most favourable conditions of air 
and climate. And yet it must be confessed 
that the result of this labour is disappointing. 
We are less confident than before that the 
so-called seas are really seas. When it comes 
to comparing Mars with the earth, we cannot 
be certain of more than a single point of 
resemblance. This is that during the Martian 
winter a white cap, as of snow, is formed 
over the pole, which partially melts away 
during the summer. The conclusion that 
there are oceans whose evaporation forms 
clouds which give rise to this snow seems 
plausible. But the telescope shows no clouds, 
and nothing to make it certain that there is 
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an atmosphere to sustain them. There isno features. Where some 


see broad hazy 


certainty that the white deposit is what we call streaks, others see the dark lines, and yet 
snow; perhaps it is not formed of wateratall. others nothing definite at all. The result is 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT, AS SEEN FROM THE HIGHER PLAINS OF MEXICO. 


This peculiar light, its base on the horizon and its apex at varying altitudes, is one of the phenomena 

whose nature is uncertain; modern astronomers consider it to be the glow from a cloud of meteoric 

matter revolving around the sun. It is seen in the east in the early mornings of spring, just before 

dawn, and in the west in autumn, after twilight. In the tropics, owing to the short twilights, its 
brilliancy is most intense, sometimes rivalling that of the Milky Way. 





that the question 
of the real nature 
of the surface of 
Mars, and of what 
we should see 
around us could 
we land upon it, 
and travel over it, 
is still one of the 
unsolved problems 
of astronomy. 

If this is the 
case with the near- 
est planets that we 
can study, how is 
it with more dis- 
tant ones? Jupiter 
is the only one of 
these of the con- 
dition of whose 
surface we can 
claim to have de- 
finite knowledge. 
But even this 
knowledge is 
meagre. The sub- 
stance of what we 
know is that its 
surface is sur- 
rounded by layers 
of what look like 
dense clouds, 
through which 
nothing can cer- 
tainly be seen. 

I have already 
spoken of the heat 
of the sun and its 
probable — origin. 
But the question 
of its heat, though 
the most impor- 
tant, is not the 
only one that the 
sun offers us. What 
isthesun’ When 
we say that is a 
very hot globe, 
more than a mil- 
lion times as large 
as the earth, and 
hotter than any 


To make the matter worse, there is no furnace that man can make, so that literally 
agreement among observers as to the minuter “the elements melt with fervent heat” even 
details of light and shade on the surface of at its surface, while inside they are all 


the planet, though they agree as to the main 





vaporised, we have told the most that we 
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know as to what the sun really is. Of 
course we know a great deal about the spots, 
the rotation of the sun on its axis, the 
materials of which it is composed, and how 
its surroundings look during a total eclipse. 
But all this does not answer our question. 
There are several mysteries which ingenious 
men have tried to explain, but they cannot 
prove their explanations to be correct. One 
is the cause and nature of the spots. 
Another is that the shining surface of the 
sun, the “ photosphere,” as it is technically 
valled, seems so calm and quiet while forces 
are acting within it of a magnitude quite 
beyond our conception. Flames in which 
our earth and everything on it would be 
enguifed like a boy’s marble in a blacksmith’s 
forge are continually shooting up to a height 
of tens of thousands of miles. One would 
suppose that internal forces capable of doing 
this would break the surface up into billows 
of fire a thousand miles high; but we see 
nothing of the kind. The surface of the 
sun seems almost as placid as a lake. 

Yet another mystery is the corona of the 
sun. This is something we should never 
have known to exist if the sun were not 
sometimes totally eclipsed by the dark body 
of the moon. On these rare occasions the 
sun is seen to be surrounded by a halo of 
soft white light, sending out rays in various 
directions to great distances. This halo is 
called the corona, and has been most 
industriously studied and photographed 
during nearly every total eclipse for thirty 
years. Thus we have learned much about 
how it looks and what its shape is. It has a 
fibrous, woolly structure, a little like the 
loose end of a much worn hempen rope. A 
certain resemblance has been seen between 
the form of these seeming fibres and that of 
the lines in which iron filings arrange them- 
selves when sprinkled on a paper over a 
magnet. It has hence been inferred that the 
sun has magnetic properties, a conclusion 
which, in a general way, is supported by 
many other facts. Yet the corona itself 
remains no less an unexplained phenomenon. 

A phenomenon almost as mysterious as the 
solar corona is the “ zodiacal light,” which 
anyone can see rising from the western 
horizon just after the end of twilight on a 
clear winter or spring evening. The most 


plausible explanation is that it is due to a- 


cloud of small meteoric bodies revolving 
round the sun. We should hardly doubt 
this explanation were it not that this light 
has a yet more mysterious appendage, 
commonly called the Gegenschein, or counter- 
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glow. This is a patch of light in the sky in 
a direction exactly opposite that of the sun. 
It is so faint that it can be seen only by ¢ 
practised eye under the most favourable con- 
ditions. But it is always there. The latest 
suggestion is that it is a tail of the earth, of 
the same kind as the tail of a comet ! 

We know that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies are predicted with extraordinary 
exactness by the theory of gravitation. 
When one finds that the exact path of the 
moon’s shadow on the earth during a total 
eclipse of the sun can be mapped out many 
years in advance, and that the planets follow 
the predictions of the astronomer so closely 
that, if you could see the predicted planet as 
a separate object, it would look, even in a 
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PART OF THE SUN. 











THE PLANET VENUS ENTERING ON THE DISC OF THE 
SUN, DECEMBER 5, 1882. 
By observing the transit of Venus astronomers have discovered 
that its atmosphere is much denser than that of the earth, and 
must be composed of heavy masses of vapour. As shown in the 
picture, it is not until Venus is well across its edge that the 
refraction of the sun’s light through the atmosphere of the 
planet produces a ring of light around it. The light, dry 
atmosphere of the earth would flash this light around as soon 
as its transit commenced, if viewed from some other planet. 


good telescope, as if it exactly fitted over the 
real planet, one thinks that here at least is a 
branch of astronomy which is simply perfect. 
And yet the worlds themselves show slight 
deviations in their movements which the 
astronomer cannot always explain, and which 
may be due to some hidden cause that, when 
brought to light, shall lead to conclusions of 
the greatest importance to our race. 

One of these deviations is in the rotation 
of the earth. Sometimes, for several years 
at a time, it seems to revolve a little faster, 
and then again a little slower. The changes 
are very slight ; they can be detected only 
by the most laborious and refined methods ; 
yet they must have a cause, and we should 
like to know what the cause is. 

The moon shows a similar irregularity of 
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motion. For half a century, perhaps through 
a whole century, she will go around the earth 
a little ahead of her regular rate, and then 
for another half century or more she will fall 
behind. The changes are very small; they 
would never have been seen with the naked 
eye, yet they exist. What is their cause ? 
Mathematicians have vainly spent years of 
study in trying to answer this question. 

The orbit of Mercury is found by observa- 
tions to have a slight motion which mathe- 
maticians have vainly tried to explain. For 
some time it was supposed to be caused by 
the attraction of an unknown planet between 
Mercury and the sun, and some were so sure 
of the existence of this planet that they gave 
it a name, calling it Vulcan. But of late 
years it has become reasonably certain that 
no planet large enough to produce the effect 
observed can be there. So thoroughly has 
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every possible explanation been sifted out 
and found wanting, and some astronomers 
are now inquiring whether the law of gravi- 
tation itself may not be a little different from 
what has always been supposed. A very 
slight deviation indeed would account for the 
facts, but cautious astronomers want other 
proofs to regard the change as established. 

Many readers have doubtless wondered 
how, after devoting so much work to the 
study of the heavens, anything can remain 
for astronomers to find out. It is a curious 
fact that, although they were never learning 
so fast as at the present day, yet there 
seems to be more to learn now than there 
ever was before. Great and numerous as 
are the unsolved problems of our science, 
knowledge is now advancing into regions 
which, a few years ago, seemed inaccessible. 
Where it will stop none can say. 


MEXICAN VOLCANO. 


By Epwarp PaGE GASTON. 


“WT is a three days’ trip,” I said; “and 
we may thank a good fortune if we 
are not caught in the terrific whirl of 

the equinox in making the ascent in 

September.” 

My University friend Taylor was visiting 
me in the City of Mexico, and we were 
laying plans for attempting the volcano 
Popocatepetl, the highest burning mountain 
in North America, which loomed its snow- 
capped hulk before us fifty miles away, as we 
leaned over the balustrades of Chapultepec 
Castle. A few days later we rode out from 
the Indian village of Amecameca at the foot 
of the mountain, aiming at the topmost 
heights, towering nearly four miles above sea 
level. 
ponies, with a packhorse and three Indian 
guides, and by night timber line was just 
beyond us. Camp was made at a deserted 
hut called El Rancho de Tlamacas, where 
used to lodge the miners who braved the 
roaring crater for sulphur. About midnight 
a howling gale swooped down upon us, as I 
had given warning it might, and the next 
evening a pelting hail and torrential rain 
caught us again, when completely in its furious 
power, far from shelter. The water froze as 
it fell, and when we broke camp at four 


We were saddled on tough mountain: 


o'clock next morning the unmooned darkness 
held many terrors ; for had the pony slipped 
a hoof at some nervous places on the icy 
trail, it is not likely I should now be leisurely 
writing this sketch. 

It was punishing work for the poor beasts, 
as they strained and moaned their way up the 
slopes of loose ashes and scoria cast forth 
in the vast anger of the volcano, and at 
six o’clock they could go no further. We 
were then at an altitude of 14,000 feet, and 
well into the snowfields, up which we must 
toil unaided for nearly 4,000 perpendicular 
feet more. Of the two guides who were to 
take us up, one unswung a wide-bladed ice 
axe and began to gash out hand and foot 
holds in a steep, zigzagging trail, while the 
other remained behind. 

The ozone steadily diminished, until the 
air was but one-half its normal density, and 
the spasmodic lungs and hammering heart 
added their suffering testimony to the 
reeling brain and hot-socketed eyeballs, in 
the loud protests Nature gave as warning of 
grave dangers. Staggering on a few steps 
at a time, we wore out the dreadful hours, 
until the full goal was reached, after nine 
hours from the morning start. Sinking 
down in a half-doze of numb exhaustion, we 
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aroused after a time, took some reviving 
food and drink, and then stood, bracing 
ourselves to meet the sweeping gales of 
those heights. 

We were on the loftiest jut of Popocatepetl, 
17,775 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, and 
nearly two miles below us were the clouds, 
where at the time another thunderstorm 
was booming out its reverberations along the 
cloud courts and lashing the lower earth in 
rain. Through the rents in the clouds below 
we could dimly see a pigmy patch of white, 
meaning the City of Mexico we had left, with 
its third of a million of people, the day 
before. 

Then a jarring rumble came from under 
the cliff on which we stood, and groping to 
its brink we looked full into the mighty 
maw of the fiery mountain. Out of its 
smoke-misted depths there came a sullen 
boom ! boom ! boom ! like the exhaust-pipe 
of some monstrous engine in the earth-depths, 
as the volcano snored and snorted out its 
strangling furies, struggling for a new out- 
break to roar down again upon the hated 
world below in fiery floods and pelting death. 
The last destructive eruption occurred in 
1802, but there is constant danger of another. 
Out of several great nostrils there fumed 
sulphurous smoke and pestilential gases, and 
dank vapours sweated out through steaming 
pores from the perspiring, giant carcass, 
which just about the rim of the vent made 
the fire-blasted rocks and ashes unbearably 
hot. The crater of Popocatepetl.is 800 feet 
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ON THE SUMMIT. 


at its greatest depth and a third of a mile in 
diameter ; yet its flaming furies cannot hold 
against the opposing cold of that high 








POPOCATEPETL VOLCANO, TOWERING 
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ABOVE THE SEA LEVEL, 
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altitude. An unmelting mail of snow and 
ice hoods the mountain, save in the immediate 
vicinity of the fervent crater, and cloaks the 
giant for nearly 5,000 feet down its sides. 

Previous to starting up we made pre- 
parations for coasting down the snow and 
ice-fields on improvised toboggans from the 
summit. The guides had brought strong 
petates, or reed-woven mats, for this exciting 
purpose, and my guide and I led the way in 
the perilous undertaking. At the point we 
selected the shoulder of the volcano dropped 
away rapidly, but the course down seemed 
fairly clear if we could but guide the crazy 
craft with our alpenstocks to miss some 
menacing juts of rock, and manage to keep 
out of the clutch of a yawning barranca away 

’ to the left. 
Pushing off, we moved slowly at first 
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until gravity laid its grip upon us, when we 
ripped and hissed down the mountain side 
with speed increasing each moment. The 
knifing wind buzzed and burred at the ears 
as it reached out a pursuing arm and smote 
at us with angry lashings ; and the spiteful 
ice splinters, flying up before us like tiny 
javelins, cut the face until the blood oozed. 
The wild race swung us down and down the 
perilous, dazzling stretches, and in a few 
minutes we made the descent, which had 
meant nearly as many suffering hours to 
mount. 

Reeling to feet upon drunken limbs, and 
a bit blanched by it all, I looked up the 
slide to see that my companion and his guide 
were safely following. Then I shouted back 
a Spanish farewell to his volcanic majesty— 

* Adios a Popocatepetl !” 
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A GIPSY WOOING. 


By Mourie. HIns.* 


Illustrated by Edward Read. 





HE sun was 
shining 
brightly in 
a sky of 
southern 
blue as I 
walked my 
bicycle 
leisurely 
across the 
high Sus- 
pension 
Bridge and 

paused, for a moment, 
to look down on the 
slow, shallow river 
below, as it wended 
its sluggish way be- 
tween sloping banks 
of mud that gave place higher on either side 
to rocky shelves as the cliff ascended in 
spasms of white and grey to the long stretch 
of downland on the right, and green, undu- 
lating woods on the left. 

In the quarries, that, dotted about here 
and there, marred the symmetry of the 
sloping cliff, figures of men rendered pigmy 
by the great distance worked like busy 
clusters of bees, and as I watclred, from one 
of these patches of humanity rose a filmy 
cloud of dust, followed by the muffled roar 
of the blasting, as it echoed from crag to 
crag in the distant valley below. 

A diminutive luggage-train puffed out of 
a hole in the rock, speeding on its way down 
the toy railway that skirted the river, and 
was lost to view with a shrill, multi-echoed 
pipe of warning in a further tunnel. 

The bridge on which I stood drinking in 
the beanties of this Liliputian scene below 
was for the moment void of life, but a 
sudden rattle of wheels roused me from my 
meditaticns, and, in the receptive mood in 
which I found myself, I turned idly to scan 
the four occupants of the intrusive trap, and 
recognised by the stiff cheerfulness of their 
attitude and the unusual way that the head 











* Copyright, 1899, by Tillotson and Sons, in the 
United States of America. 


of the party handled the reins that it was a 
typical bank-holiday jaunt. 

What struck me most at the moment was 
the strange contrasts in humanity before me. 

The front seat was occupied by a couple of 
men, obviously of the lowest class, and the 
nearest one of as villainous a_ type of 
countenance as I ever hope to see ; the deep, 
murderous forehead shelving out in dark, 
bushy eyebrows over the narrow, furtive 
eyes, bleared with drink, which again mani- 
fested itself in the blotched, puffy cheeks and 
unsteady hand that clutched the reins. It 
was characteristic of the whole man that, as 
they passed through the gates in front of me 
and found themselves on the slight incline 
beyond the bridge, without intent or purpose 
he struck the already jaded horse with the 
butt-end of the short whip he carried, and 
then, with a vicious jerk at the bit, checked 
the beast abruptly as it started patiently 
forward in answer to the wanton stroke. 

His companion bumped up and down 
beside him like an enormous indiarubber 
ball, filling, in fact, the greater part of the 
trap with his tremendous bulk. 

I noted the same sloping brow, but the 
crafty eyes beneath were deep embedded in 
the massive cheeks, and the impression of 
good-natured amiability produced by his 
overwhelming fat negatived the slight re- 
semblance. But later on in the day’s strange 
adventures I discovered that my first 
hypothesis was the correct one, and that the 
two men were brothers. 

Having completed my idle survey in front, 
I dropped behind the trap and_pedalled 
leisurely down the road a few yards in the 
rear, thus facing the other two—a man and 
a girl—who were perched uncomfortably on 
the sloping back seat. 

She was of a type often to be met with in 
large manufacturing towns; pale and delicate, 
with that curious anamic fairness and flaxen, 
almost colourless hair, peculiar to the darkly 
housed and badly nourished poor ; slight of 
build and shabbily dressed in her ill-fitting 
black jacket and battered straw hat, where 
the uncurled and ragged feathers waved 
themselves feebly in the light western breeze, 
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she was yet redeemed from absolute insig- 
nificance by her eyes, which were large and 
pathetic, with a quaint, sad humour in them 
all her own. 

When one looked at her, one remembered, 
with a queer consciousness of sacrilege, 
studies one had seen by Greuze, and above 
all the wonderful child’s face gazing at you 
from between its tears in “La Cruche 
Cassée,” for whom this little factory girl 
might verily have posed when he painted 
the shrinking, childish figure with eyes so 
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man beside her drew the girl gently back 
into her place, as the cart, bumping and 
jolting in its erratic course, threatened to 
pitch her out, and as she thanked him a 
smile transfigured her white face and made 
it positively beautiful. Her companion, as 
far as I could judge, was a tall, well-built 
young fellow of about twenty-five, and his 
brown skin, together with the jet-black hair, 
and the thin gold rings he wore in his sun- 
burnt ears, made me at first take him for one 
of those sailors of whom you may see a dozen 


‘Strange contrasts in humanity.” 


full of silent sorrow as she stands in the 
lofty Louvre Gallery by the side of her 
broken pitcher. 

We were by now skirting along the 
borders of a private park, and the girl rose 
to her feet to gaze over the high wall that 
bounds the property, when the man who 
drove, whom I recognised with a mental 
shock as my “ Greuze’s” father, ordered her 
roughly to sit down, adding over his shoulder 
a coarse jest at the expense of the owner, 
with the ineradicable hatred of the unworthy 
poor for those in a richer state of life. The 





any day in the Bristol docks wandering 
aimlessly around a foreign trading-vessel. 

A hare ran suddenly across the road 
between my bicycle and the trap, and the 
girl clutched her companion’s arm in_ her 
surprise and delight, and the last sentence 
came floating back to me upon the breeze. 

“A real live “un!” I heard the low, 
excited accents. 

The man laughed heartily, and again the 
girl’s pale face grew pink with pleasure as a 
couple of golfers at play in their scarlet 
jackets came into view over the low wall. 




















“ Sodgers ?”” she interrogated. 
“ Nay,” her companion explained, “ ’tis a 
game the gen’lemen plays round ’ere —a sort 
o’ cricket on yer own, loike! I never tried 
‘un myself . . . rabbitin’s more’n my line,” 
he concluded. 

“Wi a net?” said the girl quickly, 
proud in her knowledge of the sport. 

“ Aye,” said the man, and relapsed into 
silence. 

The sun shone in a perfect glow over the 
fresh green fields, and a rook, with wings 
outstretched—a black patch athwart the 
blue of the heavens—flew cawing towards ¢ 
distant rookery, and I saw the man’s big 
hand glide clumsily along and imprison the 
small one beside it in a tender, comprehensive 
grasp. 

But the girl nudged him nervously with a 
little frown and a toss of the eccentric hat, 
plainly indicating my obnoxious presence, 
for | must own that I had crept within 
tolerable nearness of the cart the better to 
catch this town maiden’s first impressions of 
the scene. 

“‘ Maybe,” said the man, pointedly address- 
ing me, “yer finds our dust more’n yer 
loikes, mister ? ” 

He dug the driver sharply in the back as 
he spoke. 

* Pull ’er to one side, Bill,” he concluded 
with emphasis, “ and let the gen’leman pass ; 
it ain’t fair ’ee should ‘ave all our dust.” 

The hint was obvious; and, besides 
feeling oneself a “spoil-sport,” there was, 
moreover, a longish slope in front, and to 
pedal laboriously behind the cart was, from 
the bicyclist’s point of view, to court the 
“pace that kills ;” so I thanked them for 
their courtesy, and, with one last critical 
glance at my little “‘ Greuze,” passed on, and 
we soon lost sight of one another as I[ 
vanished over the brow of the hill. 


* * * * * 


I had eaten a plentiful country tea, and was 
wandering idly round the queer old garden 
behind the village inn, admiring the quaint 
borders of hollyhocks and heavy-headed 
golden sunflowers, and retrospecting on my 
summer holiday at large, and that bright 
August day in particular, when the noise of 
a trap grating on the gravel at the porch, 
and the sudden growl of men’s deep voices 
within the little bar, aroused my curiosity. 

Do you know what it is to be so in touch 
with a perfect day, and in such good 
humour and close companionship with Dame 
Nature, that one feels bound up in all life 
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around one, and nothing connected with 
humanity too trivial to pass lightly over ? 

That was how I felt that exquisite mid- 
summer day, and I moved quickly forward 
to greet, as It were, the new arrivals, as though 
I myself were part and parcel of the surround- 
ings. But when I passed through the little 
green gate and drew near to the entrance, I 
experienced a sudden jar on the perfect 
peace around me as I recognised the sounds 
of men’s voices raised in anger and of a 
woman weeping. 

I pushed back the swinging door of the 
bar and walked resolutely in, and as I did 
so the elder of two men turned a blotched, 
evil face towards me and dropped the fist 
he had raised threatening the woman, and 
the younger one, taking advantage of the 
interruption, dragged her away and out 
through the opened door. 

As I held it back for them to pass, the 
girl lifted her tear-stained face, and I saw, 
with a quick gasp of recognition, that it was 
that of my little “ Greuze.” 

“The hussy!” bawled the red-faced 
man in a torrent of rage and abuse, and 
took a step forward after the pair; but 
I carelessly blocked the way, calling across 
the counter for a drink. The man eyed me 
evilly, and through the open bar windows, 
wreathed with flowering honeysuckle, I saw 
his fat companion still seated in the cart, his 
face buried in a pewter pot. 

“ What'll you drink?” I said suddenly 
and most politely to the red-faced man, as 
the bar-keeper handed me my glass. 

He scowled at me in sullen astonishment, 
and I saw that he was mentally classifying 
me in no flattering terms ; but I waited with 
an air of imbecile expectancy—at least I 
would give the two outside a few minutes 
further together. 

I saw at last by the leer on his face that 
“fool” had weighed in the balance of his 
opinions as against angrier surmises, and 
“ Brandy ” he uttered laconically. 

One glass more or less in his present 
condition could make no obvious difference, 
so I ordered it cheerfully from the no less 
astonished barman. 

My new friend watched me cunningly : 
but when the drink actually arrived, and he 
had gulped it down with an ease born of 
long practice, his animosity vanished under 
its soothing influence, and he became gradu- 
ally communicative, and at length con- 
fidential to a degree that verged dangerously 
on the maudlin. 

I slowly gathered his family history up to 
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‘* The figure of a man stirring the contents.” 


the present date, and 
with a question here 
and a sympathetic 
leader there I more 
than justified my first 
impressions, and longed 
to lay my hands upon 
the brute and give him 
there and then a lesson 
he would not easily 
forget. 

I learnt that the girl 
was his only child, and, 
since the mother’s 
death, five years ago, 
she had supported them 
both, working late and 
early in a Bristol factory 
to gain enough for their 
scanty living, which 
often as not, as | 
guessed, was squandered 
before the week’s end 
at the local pubs. 

That the man was a 
drunkard and a rogue 
one could gather at a 
glance ; the mystery to 
me was how he came 
to be the father of my little “ Greuze.” 

The younger brother, who still sat placidly 
nodding in the sun, carried on a small 
business near the Hot-wells—that of a pawn- 
broker and old curio dealer; and from 
sundry slips of the tongue and tipsy winks 
from my informant I jumped to the ccnclu- 
sion that he was well known in certain 
kindnesses to the light-fingered gentry of 
the neighbourhood. 

When I pressed him on the subject of the 
third and youngest man his anger broke out 
anew, and I looked to see the honeysuckle 
curl and wither as a string of filthy impreca- 
tions floated out on the hot August air, and 
I gathered his latest opinion on the “ dirty 
gipsy.”” 

Here I corrected mentally my first im- 
pressions. “Gipsy *—that was what gave 
that almost Southern type that made me 
take him for a foreign tar. ‘“ Gipsy Dan” 
he was called down in the slums, where he 
hawked rabbits, and sometimes game, which 
he supplied below the market prices to a 
none too scrupulous clientele. 

Briefly, he was a poacher, spending half 
his days with his kith and kin, netting and 
trapping with their assistance ; and when he 
returned from his surreptitious visits to town, 
sharing with them the profits of the spoil. 
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Here I incidentally discovered the origin 
of the quarrel which I had dropped in upon 
and for the time mercifully checked. 

It seems the young couple had been 
engaged for some time, after a fashion ; but 
at the slightest hint of marriage on Dan’s 
part, the old man, furious at the prospect 
of losing his exceedingly useful daughter and 
being thrown on his own resources for a living, 
to use his own language, “ put *is blamed 
foot down.” 

But to-day, emboldened perhaps by the 
fresh country air and subtile sense of 
freedom, the girl had ventured to hold her 
own, and in return had narrowly missed 
a brutal blow from the hand of her irate 
parent. Here the gipsy had intervened, 
and had threatened the old man to carry 
her back with him to his people, with or 
without the former’s permission. 

Hence the uproar; but fortunately the 
father was of too crafty and far-seeing a 
disposition, even when under the influence 
of drink, not to realise that he had already 
gone a step too far, so that when the 
delinquents appeared he grected them with 
a certain gruff amiability. 

But as I watched the start home before 
mounting my machine, and noted with satis- 
faction that to all appearances harmony was 
once more restored, and that my “ Greuze’s ” 
mouth had lost its plaintive droop, and the 
faint roses had returned to the pale cheeks, 
I caught a look on Gipsy Dan’s face as he 
swung himself up beside her that filled me 
with a sense of uneasiness and coming 
trouble. 

* * * * * 

I had long ago dismissed from my mind 
the “Greuze episode,” as I classified it, and 
had given myself up to the beauties of the 
country, and after a little further detour 1 
turned reluctantly away from my favourite 
view of the Bristol Channel to start on the 
long road home. 

I had seen the sun setting in banks of 
orange and purple over the distant hills of 
Wales, and watched the soft tones of colour 
reflected in the smooth summer tides, lying 
so still and limpid under the rosy glow, 
marred only here and there by the black 
dot of a slowly moving boat, and showing 
up in the dim distance the skeleton masts of 
the old training-ship. 

I pedalled along merrily enough, my 
pleasure oddly intensified by the fact that 
I was a good distance from home and, like 
the foolish virgins of old, my lamp was 
unsupplied with oil ; and this, in my present 
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mood, added a piquancy to the pace, which 
I gently accelerated, and with a good 
straight road in front of me there was a 
fair chance of my arriving back before 
lighting-up time 

But at the point where two roads meet a 
demon of daring tempted me to further 
increase the triumph of pace by choosing 
the longer and somewhat heavier way, which 
was greatly compensated for by the beauty 
of the road. 

And this was how I came to find myself 
in the semi-darkness which follows the 
afterglow, after a quarter of an hour’s hard 
riding, forced to dismount and wheel my 
bicycle cautiously over the loose stones and 
dangerous ruts of “ Beggar-bush Lane.” 

The very name fascinated me and gave 
an old-world finish to the wild surroundings, 
doubly eerie in the half-light that shrouded 
the fields and cast mysterious shadows across 
my path ; and my mood was such that had 
a highwayman in true Dick Turpin style 
presented himself then and there from 
behind the high hedge and demanded the 
very doubtful prize of “my money or my 
life!” I should have been in no whit 
surprised. 

I had arrived at this conclusion, and was 
meditating on my possible conduct under 
the circumstances, as I groped my way 
gingerly enough in the dark shadow of a long, 
crumbling wall, where the ivy clustered and 
overfell, when round a slight bend, obscured 
by straggling bushes, I came upon the most 
unexpected and picturesque sight imaginable 
that of a gipsy camp. 

I stopped spell-bound to take in the 
strange scene before me, noting the rough- 
coated horses, hobbled, and placidly browsing 
on the broad stretch of grass which divided 
the road from the hedge, where a cart reared 
its shafts like a skeleton ghost in the semi- 
darkness, and further on the three ponderous 
outlines of the travelling caravans, silhou- 
etted against the sky. 

Under the shelter of the wall a wood fire 
was burning brightly. The smoke blew in a 
great column across the road, and through 
it I made out dimly a black pot suspended 
on a tripod of iron firmly forced into the 
soft turf, and the figure of a man bending 
over it stirring the contents. 

Some ragged, unkempt children were 
playing and rolling about in the long grass 
almost at my feet, and, what possessing me 
Heaven alone knew, I pulled a couple of 
coppers out of my pocket and threw them in 
their midst. 











































A boy bigger than the rest darted forward 
and seized the prize out of the clutches of 
the astonished youngsters, one of whom 
promptly set up a scream of rage, and a 
woman in short, brown skirts and ragged but 
gaudy-coloured shawl bore down upon the 











* All my attention was 
riveted on the slowly 
vanishing vehicle.” 


group, cuffing right and left as she picked up 
the aggrieved baby---for he was little more 
—swinging him to and fro in her arms with 
a low, crooning refrain. I watched her with 


admiration, noting the wealth of her jet- 
black hair, touched with flecks of rusty 
copper in the firelight, where the hot sun 
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had faded it, and the almost wild suppleness 


of her movements as she stared at me in 





return out of her fierce, dark eyes—eyes so 
like those of my ‘Greuze’s” lover that I 
could have sworn she was of the same kith 
and kin. I took a step nearer, awkwardly 
manipulating my muddy machine, and 
thrust a consolatory sixpence into the baby’s 
dirty little fist. He stopped crying in 
amazement and wriggled round in_ his 
mother’s arms to stare at me, and it was 
then that a whimsical idea came into my 
head, and, carried away by the strangeness of 
the whole scene, without a moment’s thought 
I acted upon it. 

“Gipsy Dan!” I said tentatively, and 
then paused, watching the woman closely, and 
I saw a look of anxiety flit across her mobile 
face as she put the boy down and came still 
nearer. 

“What of ’im?” she said quickly. 
“There’s nowt wrong ?”’—in her excitement 
she laid a shapely brown hand on my arm— 
“tis my brother, sir, don’t ’ee tell me ’e’s 
copped !” 

J hastened to reassure her, delighted at 
the result of my stratagem. 

“T saw him only an hour ago,” I explained, 
“up Lee way with a girl.” 

Her handsome face broke into a smile. 

“A slip o’ a gurl wi’ yeller ’air?” she 
interrogated. 

I nodded merrily. 

“ Ay, that be Dan,” she said, “and that’s 
‘is gurl. ’E’ll be bringing ’er ’ere, I reckon, 
to see ’er future ’ome—or one on ’em,” she 
corrected as she laughed up at me with a 
bon camaraderie that was so infectious that I 
forgot time and place and gaily acquiesced ; 
and it was only when a few minutes later 
two or three ruffianly looking men slouched 
up that I realised with a shock of actuality 
how foolish I had been to venture at such 
an hour and alone into this nest of 
vagabonds. 

**Qo’s the bloke ?” demanded one aggres- 
sively, and I suppressed a strong inclination 
to mount hurriedly and ride off, but the 
woman’s answer reassured me. 

* Pal o’ Dan’s,” she said sturdily ; “ you 
let ’im alone, ’e’s all right !” 

“ Wot’s ’e a-doin’ ’ere ? ” queried another. 

“ Talkin’ to me, 0’ coorse,” was the quick 
retort, accompanied by the brilliant smile 
that showed her glittering row of large white 
teeth. ‘You clear out, Bill; me and this 
gen’leman wants ter be alone.” 

A rough laugh capped the insinuation, and, 
seeing signs of a possible peace, I endeavoured 
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to cement it by offering the contents of my 
tobacco-pouch to the nearest speaker, who 
took the greater part and then handed it 
carelessly on. 

Needless to say it came back to me empty, 
but I felt that a better spirit reigned—a 
feeling which, however, was not strong 
enough to tempt me to accept the invitation 
which subsequently followed to join the 
gipsies in their evening meal. 

I explained politely the “law of the lamp,” 
and after a little further conversation I 
managed to get away, the woman and one of 
the men guiding me safely through the camp, 
which lay for some little distance on both 
sides of the road—a precaution for which I 
was indeed grateful, as, by this time, quite a 
crowd of men and boys had assembled, some 
of whom watched me with no friendly 
interest ; and, picturesque as the scene 
undoubtedly was, I was very glad when a 
better reach of road permitted me to mount 
and ride quickly onwards. 

I thought my adventures for that day 
were over, and it was therefore with a 
mental laugh at the strange insistence of 
Fate that as I paused, on gaining the main 
road, to adjust a wayward pedal, my ears 
caught the same old rattle of the. springless 
cart, and I recognised dimly the outlines of 
my “Greuze” and her three companions, as 
the horse toiled slowly and painfully past me, 
homeward bound. 

As I emerged from the shadows and 
followed noiselessly in the rear the girl caught 
sight of me and nudged her companion, and 
then, with a nod of recognition, anxiously put 
her finger to her lips as though enjoining 
silence, a precaution which greatly surprised 
me under the circumstances, as I noticed that 
neither of the men on the front seat were 
capable of much attention ; the driver, still 
grasping the reins, had reached a state of 
quiet drunkenness nearly approaching col- 
lapse, and his companion was fast asleep 
beside him, his head nodding from side to 
side, and his huge body sunk into the trap, in 
utter oblivion ef his surroundings. 

The horse crawled on, choosing his own 
pace and path, and [ should have out- 
distanced them quickly, but the touch of 
intrigue that [ more than suspected in the 
quiet couple at the back fired my curiosity, 
and | followed them in perfect silence 
obedient to the girl’s sign. 

All of a sudden the gipsy-woman’s words 
flasiied across me. ‘Ell be a-bringing ’er 
‘er, L reckon,” she had suggested, and as a 
little gap in the trees above let in a last 





touch of light and I caught the expression 
on Gipsy Dan’s face, I felt I had a clue to the 
mystery. . 

And thus it was that I became the sole 
spectator of the last act in this serio-comedy, 
and witnessed the strange termination to 
the day’s adventure, for as we reached a 
point in the road where a footpath inter- 
cepts it I heard Gipsy Dan, who had kept 
his eyes steadily fixed on the high hedge, 
whisper “ Now!” As he spoke he slid from 
the cart to the ground, and giving the girl 
his hands helped her noiselessly to dismount, 
Neither of the other two moved ; the cart 
rolled slowly on, and we were left standing 
facing one another in the middle of the 
road, 

I had jumped off my bicycle, and all my 
attention was riveted on the slowly vanishing 
vehicle ; but, to my great relief, both of its 
occupants were too far gone to notice the 
others’ absence, and only the tired horse 
jogged on with a faint increase of pace. 

[ gazed at my little “Greuze.” Her face 
was very white, but her large, childish eyes 
shone with happiness, and timidly she held 
out to me a little work-hardened hand. 

“Thank yer, sir,” she said simply and 
gratefully. “ Yer won’t let on, will yer, sir, 
supposin’ as ‘ow they asks yer ?” 

I assured her heartily that I would not, 
and seeing the growing impatience of her 
companion to be off down the footpath, 
which I guessed led back in the direction of 
Beggar-bush Lane, I wished them both 
gor d-} ve. 

The man added a rough word of thanks 
for my promised silence, and putting his 
arm through the girl's, drew her towards 
the hedge, and they passed through the 
opening and were lost to view. 

An irresistible impulse overcame me in 
the act of mounting again, and propping 
my bicycle beside the wall I hurried across 
the road to catch a last glimpse of the 
fugitives. 

The gipsy’s arm was round her waist as 
they waiked slowly along together, her head 
was turned towards him, and I pictured to 
myself the trustful smile upon my “ Greuze’s” 
face, so like the one I had studied many a 
time with silent admiration in the long 
galleries of the Louvre. 

As I strained my eyes after the pair I saw 
the ragged feather of her hat rear itself 
fantastically in the evening breeze, and then 
the darkness swallowed them up as they 
passed together over the brow of the _bill, 
out of the old life into the new. 






























Ir was the small girl’s first 
introduction to that all-impor- 
tant society function, Afternoon 
Tea, and her mother was em- 
barrassed beyond measure by seeing her trying to 
smuggle a piece of the thin bread-and-butter into 
her pocket. ‘lhe hostess only smiled decorously, 
but the parent desired an explanation, whereupon 
a tiny voice piped out, “I ouly thought I would 
like to take this home to nurse, just for a pattern.” 


ST 


Tue father was trying to impress upon his son, 
who wanted to play golf for exercise, that chopping 
wood would answer the purpose just as well. 

“Oh, no, father,” said the boy, “it is the walking 
between strokes that makes golf such valuable 
exercise; that gives the legs a chance as well as 
the arms.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the old man. And 
then he went into the yard and placed sticks of 
wood at intervals all around it. After this he 
handed the boy an axe and said, “Now play the 


full course.” 


THE waiter obsequiously handed him a serviette. 
And the bucolic patron of the restaurant, gazing 
at him with a look of ferocious indignation, 
exclaimed, “I’d let you know that I don’t require 
when it’s necessary to use a 


SF 


Really, I never saw two children 
But you and your sister 





q 





no hints as to 
handkerchief.” 


VISITOR : 
more exactly alike! 
are twins, aren’t you? 

Tommy (with great indignation): Of course 
She’s only a girl! 


SF 


“‘ How time flies when one is in pleasant com- 
pany !” he remarked as he looked at his watch. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said. “Surely it can’t be 
later than eleven o’clock ?” 

“No,” he replied. “It’s only ten.” 


not. 
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} iene a 
Mistress: Now, cook, I really don’t want 
have any more trouble with you. 
Cook: And I’m quite willin’, ma’am, so long as 
I don't hear no more complaints. 
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A PUZZLED BOY, 
I wonder why it is that girls are always told that 





to 


they 
Should do jist like their mammas do in every single 


way. 
It’s oftul easy for a girl to git along, becuz 
They praise her up fer actin’ jist the way her 
mamma duz, 


I wonder why it is that boys can’t go and do the 


way 
Their pas do, and still not git licked or lectured 


every day? 
Their pas they nearly always smoke, and many of 


them chew, 
And wunst my pa he got so mad | heard him 
swearin’, too 


I wisht somebody’d tell me why it’s always dreadful 
wrong 
Fer boys to do things that their pas keep doin’ 


right along; 

I wisht I knew why girls can act jist like their 
mammas do, 

And, what is more, git loved a lot and praised up 


fer it, too 
From the ‘* Chicago Times-Herald,” 


ST 


THEY were making a trip on a Mississippi 
steamboat, and the veteran captain was regaling 
them with reminiscences of old-time citizens. 

“S’pose you don’t happen to remember Bill 
Jones?” asked one guilelessly. 

“*Member Bill Jones? I just guess I do,” 
replied the captain serenely. “He was a good 
old fellow, too. And I knew his father before he 
was married to Bill’s mother.” 

And then the nonplussed one inquired— 

‘Captain, how long have you been running up 
and down this river ?” 

“Who, me? Why, I started on this ’ere 
Mississippi when it was nothin’ but a creek!” 


GT 


Morner: Why are you crying, sonny? 
you in pain? 
Sonny : No—oh!—oh! 


Are 


The pain’s in me! 
































THE SLAVE OF THE STOVE. 
By Mrs. Barry Pain, 


Try not to buy a stove. Don’t be influenced. I 
bought mine on severe provocation, and | have 
been amply punished. Bear with the cold in your 
hall ; never mind the ice in your bathroom ; think 
as little as possible about that smoking fireplace— 
all these are as Eastern luxuries compared to the 
recommended stove which must inevitably ensue 





TAVERNE POUSS 


FRENCHMAN: Ees she what you call fair ? 
ENGLISH FRIEND: Pretty fair. 

. FRENCHMAN: I mean, ees she preety ? 
ENGLISH FrreND: Oh, well—fairly pretty. 


if you do battle. I speak from experience. I 
know now that if I had but swallowed my study 
chimney (metaphorically speaking) I had been 
spared much anguish. But I did battle. The 
provocation was great, certainly. ‘There seemed to 
be no earthly reason why that chimney should 
start smoking at all. But it did; got humour, 
presumably, as we may get influenza or measles, 
and took to the vice of practical joking. It would 
pretend to draw admirably. | would take a stack 
of clean foolscap out of my desk, sit down, look at 
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the distance for inspiration, get it, take up my 
pen, and find that the foolscap was closely studded 
with small: black tadpoles and full-stops. (Like 
that one.) 1 would then notice that I was 
partially asphyxiated, and that a handsome 
pattern in soot had formed on my _ hearthrug, ’ 
When I had grasped the fact that this was 
happening at ever-decreasing intervals I left that 
room for another, hoping that the joke would 
perish for the want of a jokee, so to say. It did 
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not perish or flag in any way, and, unfortunately, 
I determined to argue with it, to master it, fight 
it if need be. Not a soul on earth, not a whisper 
from above, came to stay my hand, to warn me 
that this was the road to stoves, to say: Leave it. 
Bear it. You will spend money, time, and in- 
genuity on this chimney; you will fill your 
dwelling with the smell of plumber, who will 
bring furtive satellites and mumble with them for 
hours over guttering dips; you will believe what 
he says about patent windmill cowls and revolving 
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suffering commences. 


to meet you on your way to the shop. “ Well, faith which lasts until B. happens to look you up. 
take my advice and get the ‘Clarionet’ if you Good Heavens! one of those old-fashioned stoves ? 
want the ideal thing. Got one in my hall; stood If he had had any notion that you were wanting 
there. for the last four years, and warmed the anything of the sort he could have put you on to a 
entire house at an average cost of three farthings a stove of ten times that heating power at half the 
day. Only stove that isn’t an eyesore, too. Call price. Never noticed his stove, the “ Magpie”? 
it expensive? My dear chap, it’s given away at Stood in his back drawing-room for the last six 
the price.” years and made his life worth having. 

You buy the “Clarionet,” even thanking him itself, rings a bell when exhausted (I’ve known an 
(poor fool that you are) for his assistance in the ordinary woman to do that), can be converted into 
difficult matter of selection, and in due course a a watering-can in the summer, and, above all 
man comes with a thing which looks three times (with a sniff), absolutely odourless. 
the size of the one you selected. He knocks a You maintain that your own stove is really 
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AunTIE: And do you like your new doll’s house, Mabel ? 






















tallboys, and Birmingham screw fittings ; and you hole or so in your wall, spends the day with you, 
will receive his bill for the same between two and tells you that all you now have to do is to 
smoke-volleys from that chimney, and in the end light that stove and (by implication) be happy. 


you will be lost utterly because you will consign You do light it. You say nothing of the stench 
the whole fireplace to the father of all fires and that fills your house and mounts offending to 
will buy a stove. At which point your serious heaven; nor of the astounding headache that 


wastes your days, for you are hopeful still, and 
“Going to buy a stove?” says A., who happens full of a beautiful faith in A.’s intelligence —a 








MaBeEc: Oh, pretty well, thank you, but I've let it furnished to Mary for threepence a week. 
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A DIVISION 


OF LABOUR. 


DrIvER (to his son): Shove, Jack, shove! ‘Ow do you s’pose I can start the mare if you won’t shove ? 


beginning to do very well; smell diminishing 
daily —hardly noticeable from the garden—and 
heating power quite appreciable when the weather 
isn’t too much against it. 

Pooh! not a patch on the “ Magpie.” Come and 
have a look at it—do. 

You go and have a look at it. He dissects it 
for your delectation to its innermost organs; puts 
it through all its tricks. Its superiority is pain- 
fully forced upon you, and his assurance that this 
stove would save you two hundred a year extin- 
guishes your smouldering indecision. You finally 
exchange your “Clarionet” for a “‘ Magpie,” and 
feel satisfied until C. drops in, glances con- 
temptuously at the “ Magpie,” and remarks that 
the thing is too ridiculous. Every child knows that 
the only stove worth having is the “ Auto-Amal- 
gamator”; all others have been proved more or 
less dangerous. Of course, if I had no children to 
consider—don’t I see that the whole thing may 
blow up at any minute? Do my servants mean 
to risk it? Good Heavens! never heard of the 
“ Auto-Amalgamator”? He never knew what 
health and happiness meant until he got one. He 
loves it. Mrs. C. sees it cleaned every morning 
with her own eyes (ordinary stove brush evidently 
not good enough). Artists beg to sketch it. Costs 
exactly fourteen and fivepence halfpenny in fuel 
for a whole year. Can be turned into a double 
perambulator at pleasure. Come and look at it. 
Stood in his dining-room for eight years, and never, 
etc., etc. 


Once again I go on a journey of heart-sickening 
inspection, find it all that he says, come away 
soured and sullen, spend two days in tortured 
reflection, and then, naturally, exchange my 
“ Magpie” for an “ Auto-Amalgamator,” and once 
more dream of peace. Short dreams! But a 
week or two and Mrs. D. has got at my wife. 
Why, oh, why, didn’t she get the “ Fumeless 
(‘oncentrator” ? So cheap at the Stoves. A per- 
fectly sweet stove. Make uny room cosy. And 
such a comfort where there are chilaren! Aunt 
Jane had an “ Amalgamator” just like ours, and 
there was a child of eight staying with her, and— 
well, she won’t go on, but really ! And my 
wife takes me to the D.’s and we are shown how 
the top soaks up the smell, and the middle shoots 
out the heat, and the bottom revolves, and the 
sides contract, and the whole thing makes money 
instead of costing any. And I am actually con- 
sidering the purchase of a “ Fumeless Concentra- 
tor” with desperation and a catalogue, when the 
E.’s come to lunch and tell us of their American 
ten horse-power “‘ Radiator,” that heats the sun, 
and cooks the dinner, ana lights the world, and 
mends the clothes, and sings, “(h, Listen to the 
Band!” in five keys, and—I give up. 

I control myself at the time. I even listen, only 
driving my nails into my palms, when the F.’s, 
the G.’s, the H.’s come in their thousands, exhorting 
me, one and all, to try their several stoves. But I 
see my way to salvation at last. 

“Take away that stove,” I say to the servant 
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who has come at my third ring to see if I want 
anything. “'‘l'ake it away—well, then get a man 
to take it away. Now! And have it broken up 
into infinitesimal fragments, or sold as a second- 
hand filter, or given to the poor. I don’t care 
which. I only want never again to see that or 
any other stove as long as I live.” 

And, shortly after, the new servant lights the 
fire in the old fireplace, and I sit in an atmosphere 
of impenetrable soot, listening to the curious 
grating squeak of the new cowl—a wiser, a poorer, 
and a dirtier man. 





CounseL: Then I understand that you were 
driving a cartdown Whitechapel Road on June 3rd? 

Coster: No, I never. 

CounsEL: But I thought you just said that 
you were driving down Whitechapel Road that 
day? You must be careful what you state, and 
remember that this court is not to be trifled with. 
Now let me put the question to you again: Were 
you or were you not driving a cart down White- 
chapel Road that day ? 

CosTeR: I were not, sir. 
hoss ! 


I was a drivin’ of a 


Hype Park Orator: My friends, if we were 
each of us to turn and look ourselves squarely in 
the face, what should we each find we needed 
most ? 

A Voice FRoM THE Crowp: An indiarubber 


neck, mister! 


First Man: I thought you had decided to keep 
no servant, yet I saw one at your door to-day. 

His FrrenD: Yes, but there have been so niany 
burglaries in our neighbourhood lately, that my 
wife says its safer when there’s always a policeman 
in the kitchen, or hanging around the area steps. 


ST 


“ Here’s a hot cup of coffee,” said a benevolent 
housewife to a beggar. “I gladly give you this; 
but I could never reconcile my conscience to the 
thought that I had encouraged you to drink.” 

“ Don’t be worried about that, mum,” replied the 
tramp. “I don’t never need no enkerridgement ; 
it jest comes nat’rel to me.” 





























Servant: If you don’t go away I'll call the dog. 
ENTERPRISING PEDLAR: Then let me sell you a whistle, mum. 














A Wigbt-March in the Desert. 


By R. Caton Woopvitte, R.I. 














THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 


By E. B. Setpy aAnp CARL SIEWERS. 


O the idler who knows the French 
T Riviera from St. Raphael to Mentone, 
and desires a change, the Italian 
Riviera offers innumerable attractions. It 
would not be easy to explain the difference 
between the two arbitrary divisions of the 
one coast, and yet it must be apparent to 
the most careless observer. Mentone paves 
the way for the change, but the man who 
takes train from Cannes, Nice, or even 
Monte Carlo, and alights at Bordighera, 
would be conscious 
that he is in 
another country 
even though he 
had not to face 
the Ventimiglia 
Customs _ officials. 
For, in truth, the 
natural beauties of 
the French Riviera 
have been de- 
stroyed in many 
places by the bad 
taste of the visitors 
or residents and 
the people who 
cater for them. 
We are so accus- 
tomed to think of 
the Riviera as a 
coast-line that ends 
at Ventimiglia, so 
accustomed to 
associate it with 
the natural 
beauties of the 
South, that down to the present the real 
ugliness of certain towns has been passed 
over, and the Italian Riviera, stretching 
from Bordighera to Spezia, has been com- 
paratively ignored. St. Raphael is not 
beautiful, since Cannes lost so much of 
the famous Bocca pinewood the western 
view has been spoiled, Nice is as ugly and 
vulgar a town as could be met with on the 
Mediterranean coast, and Monte Carlo looks 
like a scheme of decoration in white sugar 
for the top of a gigantic wedding-cake. Of 
course there are lovely spots on or near the 
APRIL, 1900. 


French coast—Hyeres has delightful walks, 
St. Maxime, St. Honorat, Grasse, Antibes, 
Villefranche, Beaulieu, Eze, and Mentone 
are all charming, though they have not 
attained to the popularity of Cannes with 
its social functions, Nice with its clubs, and 
Monte Carlo with its Casino. Once in Italy 
the traveller must be content with natural 
beauties. Clubs and casinos are few and 
inferior, hotels are less pretentious, though 
often more comfortable, and the civility of 





THE HOTEL ANGST, BORDIGHERA, WHERE THE QUEEN IS TO STAY. 


Her Majesty’s apartments are in the raised block on the extreme right. 
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the natives is in striking contrast to the 
indifference that prevails on the French 
coast. 

sordighera, the first town of any import- 
ance on the Riviera di Ponente, is enjoying 
a splendid season this year. One of the 
advantages to which Bordighera may lay 
claim is that its position gives it a longer 
day in winter than the neighbouring health 
resorts on the coast. For Bordighera the 
sun in winter sets an hour later than for 
Mentone, in spite of the short distance 
between the two places. This is due to the 
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PALM GROUP IN THE GARDEN OF SIGNOR WINTER, AT BORDIGHERA, 


fact that Mentone is in a bay enclosed by 
high mountains, while Bordighera is, on the 
contrary, situated on a promontory which 
catches every ray of sunshine until the sun 
sinks into the sea. In summer, of course, 
the difference is less, as the sun then sets 
further northward, and disappears behind 
mountains instead of into the sea. 

Another advantage is that the air of Bor- 
dighera is exceptionally saline, being strongly 
impregnated with salt by the sea breezes 
which pass across it. Although in this 
respect bracing, it ; 
is, nevertheless, 
well sheltered by 
hills to the north 
and north - west, 
whence the coldest 
winds come. It 
is well known that 
in the easterly part 
of the Riviera di 
Ponente the wind, 
which is called the 
“ mistral,” is less 
felt than to the 
westward. Thus 
Mentone, Bordi- 
ghera, and San 
Remo suffer less 
than Nice and 
Cannes. 

Half a century 
or so ago, before 
the example of 


Lord Brougham 
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had been followed 


to the extent of 
making Cannes 
the fashionable re- 
sort it has since 
become, Nice was 
the only place on 
the Riviera well 
known to English- 
men, other than a 
few roving artists. 
The old town of 
Bordighera —_glis- 
tened in the sun- 
shine then as now, 
and the little fish- 
ing hamlet on its 
eastern side was 
inhabited, as it is 
at the present time, 
by sunburnt fisher- 
men, who at sun- 
down launched 
their boats, raised their lateen sails, and 
sped into the darkness, spending the night 
on the waters of the Mediterranean, to 
return at dawn laden with sardines and 
anchovies. For Bordighera has always been 
noted as the home of fishermen, and at 
present the San Remo market looks to 
them for a large portion of its fish 
supply. But in those days Bordighera 
was a fishing village and nothing more. 
There were no hotels—the little osterie or 
wayside inns sufficed for the simple wants of 
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BORDIGHERA, 


chance visitors—and there was nothing to 
tempt the wealthy Englishman travelling in 
his carriage drawn by four posters to make a 
halt, unless, mayhap, to bait the horses. 
The natural charms of Bordighera were even 
greater then than now, but they were un- 
known to the world at large. The attention 
of English people was first directed to the 
place by the publication, about 1850, of 
“Toctor Antonio,” a novel written in the 
English language by Giovanni Ruffini, an 
Italian refugee who found an asylum in 
England. Ruffini was a native of Tageia, 
near San Remo, and he seems always to 
have regarded Bordighera with peculiar 
affection. In evidence of this affection he 
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BORDIGHERA : 





PANORAMA OF 


laid the scene of his story—at least a great 
part of it—in Bordighera. The tale, written 
from political motives to expose the cruelties 
to which Italian patriots were then subjected, 
touched English hearts. ‘“ Doctor Antonio” 
became, in a way, an English classic, and 
Englishmen learned to know the name of 
Bordighera. As years rolled on the place 
became more than a name to them. Hotels 
were built, first one, then another, but 
growth was slow, as all solid growth must 
be. Those who have the best interests of 
Bordighera at heart trust that the day is far 
distant when it will take rank with the 
fashionable resorts of the Riviera. When 
that time does come it will have buried its 
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individuality. To resume—hotels having (daughter of the late Mrs. Fanshawe, the 


been built, stray English visitors came in 
search of health, found it, and after a winter 
or two at an hotel bought land and built 
villas. In 1873 a station on the line of 
railway between Ventimiglia and Genoa was 
opened, and the little fishing village of 
Bordighera was placed in direct communica- 
tion with the outside world. 

In 1873 an English church was erected 
by an English lady, Mrs. Fanshawe. It 
was not, however, until 1883 that this 
building was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. Since that year it has been vested 
in the hands of trustees on behalf of the 


gencrous donor of the church), who has 
converted her own villa into a_ private 
hospital (Casa di Salute), where both indoor 
and outdoor assistance is given to the 
suffering poor, and where a duly qualified 
Italian medical practitioner gives his services 
daily. 

Perhaps the greatest boon conferred upon 
Bordighera—the greatest, because it benefits 
visitors and residents of all nationalities—is 
the New Museum which in 1888 was erected 
near the Strada Romana by one of the oldest 
English residents, Mr. Clarence Bicknell. 
This building contains many interesting 
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VIEW FROM THE QUEEN'S SITTING-ROOMS AT BORDIGHERA,. 


congregation, subject only to an annual 
payment of £30, which, by request of the 
generous donor, is made out of the offer- 
tories and applied for the benefit of the poor 
and sick inhabitants of Bordighera. The 
original churca building was greatly enlarged 
and improved in 1883. In 1889 a com- 
modious villa was purchased by the con- 
gregation to provide a residence for the 
chaplain, who until then had been obliged 
to find himself a house. The parsonage is 
conveniently near the church, and is also 
vested in trustees representing the con- 
gregation. <A proof of the interest taken by 


the residents in the welfare of the native 
population has been afforded by Mrs. Walker 


fossils, specimens of ancient pottery found in 
the neighbourhood, etc., and is also the home 
of the International Free Library. Here 
will be found over three thousand volumes 
in four languages, books of reference, and a 
reading - table plentifully supplied — with 
English, French, German, and Italian papers 
and periodicals. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of such a library to visitors, 
who must perforce travel without many 
books. It is managed by a committee, to 
whom donations of books and money may be 
sent. There is also a box on the librarian’s 
table for pecuniary offerings. There is no 
subscription, and all work in connection with 
the library is voluntary and unpaid. Attached 
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ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
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to the museum is a good garden, which is 
open to visitors. The hall of the museum is 
in constant requisition for public entertain- 
ments, the owner freely lending it for 
charitable and other purposes which meet 
with his approval. During the winter 
months there are usually promenade concerts 
once a fortnight, to which visitors are invited. 

Another institution, greatly appreciated by 
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GENOA. 


the younger and stronger members of the 
community, is the lawn tennis club, which is 
situated in the Via Bischoffsheim, close to 
the English church. There are two full- 
sized courts. 

Having said so much of what may be 
termed the recommendations of Bordighera 
as a town, we will add a few remarks 
respecting natural attractions, which it 
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separate the val- 
leys, obtaining 
from this high 
ground a marvel- 
lous prospect. To 
the south are the 
blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, 
dotted here and 
there with a snowy 
sail, while on the 
horizon may be 
discerned the 
smoke of one of 
the many steamers 
which ply between 
Marseilles and 
Genoa. If thesun 
be near the horizon 


IN THE STRADA ROMANA, BORDIGIIERA. you may atch a 


possesses in a far greater degree. Perhaps 
no other place on the Riviera can show such 
a variety of walks and places to which 
excursions can be made. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that one may spend an 
entire winter at Bordighera and find a new 
walk every day. The four valleys running to 
the northward from the plain of Bordighera 
(the Sasso, Borghetto, Vallecrosia, and Nervi 
Valleys), besides being beautiful in themselves, 
abound in mule-tracks, by means of which 
you may at will wander through olive groves 
and vine terraces, or climb the ridges which 


glimpse of Corsicé 

—even Elba and Leghorn are occasionally 
visible. To the westward is the lovely bay 
of Mentone, with pine-clad Cap Martin, 
Monte Carlo, and Monaco beyond. Further 
away again the Esterelles stretch out into 
the sea, into which at last they seem to melt. 
As regards the climate of Bordighera, with 

a mean temperature of 52 deg. Fahr. for 
the six months November to April, it does 
not differ essentially from that of its neigh- 
bours upon the Riviera. A comparison, 
however, of the figures given by Mr. Fitzroy 
Hamilton with those obtained at Mentone 
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shows that whilst the average for the six 
months is nearly two degrees higher at the 
latter station, it is lower than that of Bor- 
dighera for the two midwinter months of 
December and January. Situated in the 
eastern half of that portion of the Riviera in 
which the disadvantages of its climate are 
minimised by the protection of the line of 
the Maritime Alps where it approaches the 
sea—namely, the tract of coast extending from 
Beaulieu to San Remo—Bordighera has 
features of its own which differentiate it from 
its fellows as a resort for invalids. Mentone 
and San Remo face the south-east, as a glance 
at a large map will show. Consequently 
they are better protected upon the west, but 
receive the full force of the prevalent east 


Mentone, and each time I have speedily cast 
it off at Bordighera.” There is no need here 
to dilate upon the advantage of a residence ina 
climate which combinesa maximu:n of sunshine 
and dry weather with a miniium amongst 
European watering-places of variability both 
of temperature and relative humidity. 

The best sites for invalids are undoubtedly 
those upon or above the Strada Romana, but 
persons requiring full sea air will do well in 
one or other of the comfortable hotels upon 
the Marina or Capo, whilst ordinary visitors 
can go anywhere without fear of losing their 
opportunities of enjoying the Riviera sun- 
shine. 

The choice of Bordighera for the sojourn 
of her Majesty this spring has elicited criti- 
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SAN REMO: VIEW FROM THE VILLA BRIGIDA. 


winds from which Bordighera is sheltered by 
the low hills at the back, and by the mass of 
Monte Nero, with its extensive spur behind 
Ospedaletti. The daily change of temper- 
ature is similar to that of San Remo, but is 
less than that of Mentone, as the scanty 
vegetation upon the mountains behind the 
latter place allows more rapid radiation after 
sunset, and the sun during the winter is lost 
behind the mountains at a much earlier hour 
than at Bordighera, where the evening chill 
comes on gradually as the sun sinks into the 
sea behind the distant Esterelles. 

The climate is admirably suited for cases 
requiring a more bracing atmosphere than 
that of Mentone. Dean Alford writes : “ On 
three separate occasions I have suffered from 
the fevered and depressing effect of the air of 


cism in certain quarters with regard to the 
alleged scarcity of drives in its vicinity, and 
much stress has been laid upon the dusty 
and rather primitive nature of the high road 
towards Ventimiglia. A very short excursion 
in the neighbourhood will, however, show to 
the most casual observer numbers of charming 
drives, all at a short distance from the Hotel 
Angst, and most of them leading from the 
beautiful Strada Romana. Apart from the 
perfect quietude of the quarter in which the 
hotel is situated, the Strada Romana is free 
from tramway lines (of which there are none 
in Bordighera), and there is also a marked 
absence of automobilists. To the northward 
extend rallate, with pretty country roads 
winding through ever-changing scenery in 
the midst of hills covered with olives and 














palms to an extent not to be met with else- 
where. In the vallata Borghetto the drive 
to Vallebona, in that of Vallecrosia to 
Vallecrosia and Ospedaletti on one side, and 
to San Biagio and Ventimiglia on the other, 
to say nothing of the drive to Soldano, 
and through the vallata Nervi to Cam- 
porosso, furnish an agreeable variety of 
scenery and points 
of view. Besides _ : 
these, drives lead to ™,. 
Coldiro Di, and to ’ 
Dolceacqua, while 
longer routes, vary- 
ing from ten to 
fifteen miles, lead 
through a charm- 
ing country in vari- 
ous directions to 
San Remo, La 
Mortola, Mentone, 
Airole, Isola Bona, 
San Michele, Pigna, 
Ceriana, and Tag- 
gia. Beyond doubt 
her Majesty will 
find in Bordighera 
a sojourn uniting 
every possible de- 
sideratum. It is 
stated that the high 
road to Ventimiglia 
will be put in order, 
so that by the time 
her Majesty arrives 
it will be as agree- 
able and free from 
dust are the 
Strada Romana and 


as 


the roads in the 
various vallate. 
The sudden 


popularity of the 
Italian Riviera has 
caused an enormous 
influx of winter 
Visitors, such as has 


never before been Photo by] 
known there. 

ri 

Che announce- 


ment that the Queen had decided to spend 
her holiday at Bordighera this year, instead 
of going to France, induced the great 
majority of English people to continue their 
journey past Ventimiglia, and take up their 
quarters in Bordighera, Ospedaletti, or San 
Remo. The result of this is that the hotel 
accommodation in all three places was more 
than half occupied before the season had 
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hardly commenced. The municipality of 
Bordighera immediately decided upon a 
number of local improvements, in order to 
add to her Majesty’s comfort; and at the 
Hotel Angst, where the Queen is to stay, a 
number of structural alterations have been 
made. 

The hotel, a long, ow building, set back 


is + 





[Alinari. 
AT NERVI. 


in a beautiful olive wood at the rear of the 
town, on the old road to Rome, is a comfort- 
able-looking place, but as regards size or 
handsome exterior cannot, of course, compare 
with the Hétel Excelsior at Cimiez. It is, 
nevertheless, an ideal spot for quiet and rest, 
surrounded by high date palms, and the 
gardens a blaze of bright flowers. The 
drives in the vicinity, up the Nervi Valley 
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to Dolceacqua and the ruins of the ancient 
stronghold of the Dorias, Isola Bona, and 
Apricale, or up the parallel valley to Valle- 
crosia, all present magnificent panoramas of 
mountains and distant snowy crests. The 
apartments which have been set apart for her 
Majesty’s private use are quite equal in com- 
fort and privacy, and as full of bright sun- 
shine, as those she has occupied at Cimiez. 
From the windows of the private study, as 
well as from those of the reception-rooms, 
magnificent views can be obtained of the 
whole sweep of what the French are so fond 
of calling the Cote d'Azur, with the Bay of 
Ospedaletti on the left, and on the right the 
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Other owners of 
villas, among them some well-known English- 
men, are following the example, each being 


latter has accepted it. 


resolved to bear the whole of the cost. The 
Duke of Cambridge has taken a villa at San 
temo for the seasun. 

From Bordighera we reach Ospedaletti, 
which is a rapidly rising place, though it 
lacks the beauty of either Bordighera or 
the big town we come to next, San Remo. 
Seen from the distance Damascus looks 
like a city set in a garden; San Remo conveys 
the same impression, though its situation is 
very different. All around are the many 
coloured Apennines ; in front is the many 
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SANTA MARGHERITA. 


white town of Ventimiglia perched up on its 
rock, and Cap Martin jutting far out into 
the turquoise sea. Therefore her Majesty is 
not likely to regret her decision to change 
her residence, although I understand that 
she would have preferred San Remo if she 
could have obtained a suitable garden. 

At San Remo a patriotic movement has 
been started by a number of owners of villas 
to put up convalescent British officers from 
the Transvaal, and provide hospital nurses 
at their own expense. The initiator of the 
movement was Count Gallatin, who has 
placed his beautiful Villa Prengy at the dis- 
posal of the British War Office, and the 


coloured sea, the houses seem set in one vast 
pleasaunce of lemon, orange, citron, vine, and 
olive. As is usual in these Italian towns, a 
church stands on one of the highest points 
of the town hill, and some of the older streets 
are curiously arched on account of earth- 
quakes. Now that the Riviera di Ponente 
is attracting so much attention it will be 
remembered that the late German Emperor 
stayed in San Remo during his last illness, 
and that the Empress Frederick, who has 
been spending this season at Lerici, near 
Spezia, where Shelley was drowned, passed 
last winter at Bordighera. San Remo can 
occupy a visitor for many weeks ; there are 
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RAPALLO, 


charming excursions in all directions to 
towns that have been + ag forgotten by 
time. The people are for the most part 


very poor, good looking, and happy, their 
wants are few, their faith is strong, and they 


ON THE SHORE 


have no winter. A few cases of leprosy are 
the only serious trouble apparent. For them 
the sun is always shining, the trees are ever 
green, the air is never cold. History and 
tradition have been blended until these natives 
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AT RAPALLO. 
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are full of the quaintest fancies, and every 
church has its miracle. It is only necessary 
to name Taggia and Badalucco as typical of 
the extraordinary beauty of a district whych 
yields many of its beauties almost grudgingly, 
or at least to the most diligent seeker. | 
have known people who visited San Remo, 
stayed there for weeks, and never went out- 
side the town. Such an action can only be 
compared with that of a man who would 
take a ticket for the opera and spend all the 
evening in the vestibule of the opera-house. 
Alassio is the nearest town of note on 
leaving San Remo, and from there one 


La 
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CAPUCIN MONASTERY AT SESTRI-LEVANTE. 


reaches the famous Garlanda valley, where 
vines grow between peach trees with an 
effect at certain seasons of the year that 
strikes description dumb, After Alassio are 
many towns of little importance, places I 
have passed without visiting. They will be 
heard about in a few years, for all the Italian 
Riviera is opening up, and capital is being 
attracted to it from many quarters. 

From Alassio I went to Genoa and then 
travelled some six or seven miles back to 
Pegli, a small town rising in favour with 
English visitors, who know it from Genoa 
more than from San Remo or Alassio. All 
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through the Italian Riviera living is cheap. 
You can live en pension for from four to seven 
shillings a day, and wine that costs five 
shillings at Nice costs no more than two. 
The holiday maker who has passed the Italian 
frontier is almost puzzled at first by the 
civility and courtesy that the smallest order 
gives rise to. Perhaps in days to come the 
Italian hotel keepers will wax prosperous and 
rude; at present they are very anxious to 
make their visitors comfortable, to guide 
them to the most interesting places, and tell 
them where they will be well cared for in 
the other towns on their line of route. 


Photo by] 


THE HARBOUR OF LERICI, 


When I find myself in Genoa I am filled 
with wonder at the neglect of travellers. In 
all Europe there are few cities more superbly 
situated, in all Italy is no city more charac- 
teristic of the country at its best. It isa 
city of palaces, the art treasures are innumer- 
able. Rubens and his famous pupil Van Dyck 
lived here in the time of the city’s greatest 
glory. Native costume is still to be seen in the 
streets by the harbour. The views from the 
battlements are superb, and Genoa is within 
easy reach of the three chief towns of the 
Levantine Riviera, Nervi, Sta. Margherita, 
and Rapallo. There is only one risk in 
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visiting Genoa, it is that you will be unwill- 
ing to leave the city in spite of the neighbour- 
ing attractions. Not only does Genoa boast 
marvels of architecture and art, it has a 
history that illumines every street and 
peoples the most dilapidated palazzo with the 
mighty dead. Every spot has its history 
and tradition, and the people who spend a 
fortnight in Venice and two days in Genoa 
make a big mistake. Little more than two 
hours’ walk from Genoa is Nervi, the first big 


town of the Levantine Riviera. It is a 
charming place, with a long boulevard 


bordered with palm and orange trees, and 
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ON THE GULF OF SPEZIA. 


the ivhabitants have made the town so 
popular with the Kaiser's subjects that you 
hear more German than Italian. Certainly 
the Germans have chosen well, for the Riviera 
has few towns more attractive. June in 
England is not more beautiful than January 
here ; the walks are charming and the air is 
not so relaxing as it is in other places on the 
coast. Some twelve or fifteen miles from 
Nervi is Rapallo, the Queen of the Italian 
Riviera. It finds patrons all through the 
year, and there are no limits to its possibilities 
when English and American visitors in 
sufficient numbers have discovered its many 
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attractions. You have a town hardly touched 
by. modern Philistines, scenery that holds the 
visitor spellbound, and a quietness that is 
entirely restful without making the place 
dull. The town is better than most of its 
class in point of lighting, water supply, and 
sanitation, there are fascinating excursions in 
all directions, more than there are at Nervi. 
Rapallo seems to possess some charm that 
makes the sea look more brilliant, the 
mountains more stately, and the vegetation 
more luxuriant than it is in other places 
along the same coast, and but for their 
amusements no town on the French Riviera 
could enter into real competition with it. 
Nowhere are the aloes, cypresses, olives, 
citrons, pines, and ilexes more beautiful ; the 
palms yield to those of Bordighera, but the air 
is full of a most subtile fragrance, as though 
Nature had her own scent distillery some- 
where among -the neighbouring mountains 
and the perfumes had overflowed into the 
town. Beyond Rapallo is Sestri, another rising 
place to which artists have been attracted, 
and beyond Sestri comes Spezia, where the 
Riviera di Levante comes to an end. 

It is not easy within the narrow limits of 
a single article to do more than mention the 
most attractive towns on the Italian Riviera, 
to do anything like justice even to the 
smallest is quite impossible. Along the 
French Riviera, from early December to late 
March, the owners of hotels, shops, places 
of amusement, conveyances, and all that 
ministers to comfort, are engaged in deadly 
struggle to earn a year’s profit in four 


months. Every form of degeneration is 
freely and openly catered for. King 


Mammon—whose throne is set on the hill of 
Spélugues, where the tireless croupiers work 
from midday to near midnight for the multi- 
tude, and into the small hours of the 
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morning for the selected few—King Mammon 
rules over one and all, and the measure of 
courtesy meted out to a man depends upon 
the length of his purse. The original idea 
of a health resort is forgotten ; people go to 
the South for pleasure, and for little else. 
Past Ventimiglia and that is changed. From 
Bordighera to Spezia Nature asserts her 
sovereignty, and the full charm of native 
Italy and her inhabitants is allowed free play. 

If there is little luxury, there is much 
comfort ; if there is little conventional enter- 
tainment, every sense is strained to properly 
appreciate the gifts of earth, sea, and sky. 
The invalid is relieved, the strong man 
invigorated, the sense of beauty is never 
shocked by modern efforts to make some 
place profitable that was intended to be 
simply beautiful. It may be added that the 
average company met in public places is of 
a better class than can be encountered at 
Nice or Monte Carlo; in fact, the worst 
types of both these towns are conspicuous 
by their absence on the Italian coast. Adven- 
turers of either sex who find in Cannes, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo a happy hunting- 
ground would find little or no profitable 
occupation in Bordighera, San Remo, 
Alassio, Nervi, Rapallo, and other of the 
Italian towns. In justice it must be said 
that, for the people to whom expenditure is 
a matter of indifference, who have a large circle 
of friends in the neighbourhood, and who, 
being in the best of health and spirits, want 
amusement and gaiety in all its varied forms, 
the French littoral must remain the Riviera 
par excellence. But, after all, these people are 
the minority, for one of them there are twenty 
with moderate means, a more critical taste in 
matters of art, and a keener love of beautiful 
country for its own sake. Among these last 
the Italian Riviera is finding its friends. 
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WITH “TOMMY” ON A TRANSPORT TO THE CAPE. 
By FrLorENcE BURNLEY. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Mentor & Co., Southampton, and others. 


the bulwark of the British Empire, but the 

Transvaal war has shown us that our mercantile 
fleet is also a valuable adjunct upon which the nation may 
depend in an emergency. 

The rapid conveyance over some six thousand miles of 
sea of a vast army of soldiers, horses, guns, and munitions 
of war, not to mention enormous consignments of food and 
stores for man and beast, which has necessitated the 
chartering of two hundred vessels by the Admiralty, as 
transports, has been an object-lesson to us and to the world 
in general on the efficiency of the Transport Department, 
as well as the magnitude and excellence of British merchant 
tonnage. 

Those seventeen short days on the troopships, with their 
routine of work and play, form a kind of bridge from which 
Tommy Atkins looks backward on peace at home, and 

CAPTAIN MACNICOL. forward through the rose-hued veil of expectation on the 
war in South Africa ; to many of the men it is the yet more 
solemn bridge between life and death, the glorious death of the brave soldier. 

These and kindred thoughts fastened upon me with a curious insistence as I trod the 
decks of the ss. Bavarian on two occasions when, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Ennis, 
manager of the Allan Line, I was enabled to become acquainted with the arrangements made 
for the accommodation and well-being of Tommy Atkins and his superiors on board 
“Transport No. 16.” 

My first visit was in November, when the Havarian was on the eve of her departure 
from Liverpool, and the second was in January, when she was about to embark on a 
transport trip from Southampton, carrying the First Battalion East Lancashires, 1,060 
strong, under Lieut.-Col. A. J. A. Wright, and 1,111 of the Second South Wales Borderers, 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Ulick Roche, who had served in the Kaffir 
campaign of 1877 ; in addition to these two contingents there was a portion of the Fourth 
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\ 7 E are very justly proud of our magnificent Navy, 
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THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS AT QUEENSTOWN. half of 


Divisional Field Hospital. It was on January 
13th that the accompanying snapshots of 
the men were obtained: the East Lancashires 
as they carried their kit-bags on board, and 
the South Wales Borderers grouped on deck. 

It will be as well briefly to introduce 
the ship tothe reader. The Bavarian—built 
by Messrs. Denny, of Dumbarton, for the 
Allan Line, in 1899, is a 
twin-screw steamer of 10,376 
tons, worked by two sets of 
triple - expansion engines ; 
her speed averages 17°95 
knots, but her owners, who 
have never been advocatcs 
of record-breaking, always 
instruct their captains to 
run no risks and to sub- 
ordinate everything to 
safety ; as a further means 
of insuring the latter she is 
fitted with the usual cellu- 
lar double bottom and a 
thorough system of sub- 
division into water - tight 
compartments. 

After she had been char- 
tered by the Admiralty it 
took just two weeks to fit 
her up as a transport, and 
the Bavarian left her dock 
at Liverpool without delay 
on November 8th, en route 
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for the Cape 72d Queens- 
town. There were breakers 
ahead, but the shrieking and 
whistling of the wind did 
not succeed in drowning the 
hearty cheers of the crowds 
who had gathered on the 
quay and the pierhead, 
taking possession of every 
coign of vantage in order 
to give the troops an en- 
thusiastic send-off and to 
wish them God-speed. 

The company on board 
was a varied one—officers 
in red, officers in blue, and 
“the gentlemen in khaki” ; 
a draft of some 300 Royal 
Engineers, representatives of 
the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and some half-dozen 
foreign military attaches 
going out to survey our 
military operations on be- 
their respective 

Governments. 

The next morning, as soon as the ship tied 
up at the Admiralty Wharf in Queenstown 
Harbour, the stores for the troops began to 
make their appearance on the quay, together 
with the impedimenta belonging to the 2,000 
officers and men of the Connaught Rangers 
and Dublin Fusiliers who were to take 
passage for the Cape. The scene was 
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SOUTH WALES BORDERERS. 


animated and picturesque in the extreme, as 


may be seen in the photograph 


the city 


rising terrace upon terrace in the background 
conveys quite a suggestion of the East, on a 
sunny day. The troops looked well and 
jolly enough, in spite of the half gale they 


had weathered in the night. 


had not been a 
single case of sea- 
sickness on board. 

By glancing at 
the accompanying 
illustrations the 
reader will be en- 
abled, in a measure, 
to realise the scene 
as the fine-looking 
boys of the brave 
Connaughts and 
Dublin Fusiliers 
poured on beard. 
It was not long 
before these gallant 
men gave a very 
practical proof of 
thereckless bravery 
stamped upon their 
faces. Only five 
weeks later hun- 
dreds of these poor 
fellows were mown 
down whilst striv- 
ing with grim de- 


Luckily there 
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termination and 
heroic gallantry 
to turn the Boer 
position on the 
banks of the 
Tugela, four of 
them losing their 
lives in a_ brave 
attempt to swim 
across the river in 
the face of the 
merciless foe. 

Another hero 
who sailed to the 
Cape in the Bav- 
arvan was Bugler 
Dunn, of the 
Fusiliers, who re- 
ceived at Colenso 
no less than three 
bullets in his chest 
and yet played the 
regiment on until 
he was wounded 
severely in the arm; 
then the brave lad 
was compelled to stagger to the rear, but he 
remarked to the surgeon who examined his 
wounds, “It doesn’t hurt so much, after 
all 1” 

As each officer arrived he was conducted 
to his state-room amidships on the saloon 
deck, and his seat at table was at once 
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allotted to him. As company by company 
the men filed on board, they also were 
conducted to their quarters, the Connaughts 
fore, the Fusiliers aft. The non-commissioned 
officers were berthed in the accommoda- 
tion usually devoted to the second-class 
passengers. 

The officers’ quarters, comprising the 
whole of the first-class accommodation, were 
most luxurious and comfortable ; the smoking 
and music-rooms on the upper bridge deck, 
the mess-room on the saloon 
deck. 

As we sat at lunch in the 
mess-room, on the eve of 
the departure of the Bav- 
arian’s second voyage from 
Southampton, on January 
13th, Captain Macnicol and 
Dr. Carnegie were full of 
reminiscences of the first 
voyage, which had been 
such a pleasant time for all ; 
to them the room was full 
of memories which sub- 
sequent events at the front 
had tinged with sadness ; 
many of the brave officers 
who had so endeared them- 
selves to their fellow pas- 
sengers during the short 
voyage had since then given 
their life-blood for Queenand 
country, or else were lying in 
hospital grievously wounded. 

Colonel Brooke, com- 
mander of the Connaught 
Rangers, seemed to have 
won the admiration of all 
the ship’s officers, and they 
spoke of him with an affec- 
tion which bordered on 
reverence; he was very 
popular with his men, too, 
and any one of them would 
gladly lay down his life for 
him, as the following story 
from the front shows. 

His regiment suffered very heavily at the 
battle of Colenso, and he himself was badly 
wounded in the chest. As his men were 
bearing him from the field the unmistakable 
sound of a bullet striking a man was heard. 

“Who ?” asked the wounded Colonel in a 
weak voice. “ Begorra, sir, it’s me,” said 
one of his stretcher-bearers, “ I’m hit in the 
neck |” 

“Put me down,” said the Colonel. 
“No, sir; [ll carry ye first to a place of 
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safety,” replied the bearer ; and he was as 
good as his word. Butas he laid the stretcher 
down he fell to the ground in a dead faint, 
for the bullet had gone clean through his 
neck. 

Colonel Brooke’s nephew, Lieutenant G. F. 
Brooke, also of the Connaught Rangers, was 
severely wounded at Colenso, and was borne 
from the field with a shell wound in his 
chest and a gunshot wound in the left knee. 

Major Alexander W. Gordon, of the Royal 





MUSTER OF TROOPS ON DECK. 


Dublin Fusiliers, was another familiar figure 
in the mess-room who was severely wounded 
at the same battle. He is only forty years 
of age now, and yet he did good service as a 
young soldier in the Afghan campaign. 
Major Robinson, in command of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, had only 
returned from India the day the Bavarian 
sailed from Liverpool. He was only just in 
time to catch the mail to Queenstown, where 
he embarked for South Africa,.and he, poor 
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fellow, was killed at Magersfontein a fort- 
night after the Bavarian reached the Cape. 

All the reminiscences were not sad ones, 
however. Many had quite a_ ludicrous 
side to them, as, for instance, when Major 
Moore, of the Connaught Rangers, was 
leaving his estates for the front. He had a 
very characteristic and thoroughly Irish 
send-off from his tenants, who had assembled 
en masse to bid him farewell. 

“Begorra, sir!” the spokesman began, 
“but it’s mighty sorry we are to lose ye, sir.” 
In the same breath, however, they expressed 
a strong hope that the Boers would win ! 

“Good-bye !—a safe return to ye, sir, 
was their farewell cry, “and be sure ye bring 
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back a new medal 
with ye, sir!” 


And Major 
Moore drove off 
with these hearty, 
if somewhat con- 
tradictory, good 
wishes ringing in 
his ears, to join his 
regiment on the 
Bavarian. 

Dr. James Dun- 
lop, M.D., V.D., 
the chief surgeon 
of the Bavarian, 
whose portrait is on 
page 543, accom- 
panied the troops 
to South Africa, 
intending to offer 
his services at one 
of the central hospitals established for the 
treatment of the wounded. He had a great 
desire to go to the front, but his age 
prevented the fulfilment of his wishes. 
When a young man, at the beginning of the 
Volunteer movement, he attached himself to 
the 3rd Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers as 
surgeon, and still continues his connection 
with the corps, his rank being Brigade 
Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel. 

To return once more to the geography of 
the ship, the doctors, the purser, and the 
navigating staff are berthed on the shade 
deck, above the upper bridge deck, and quite 
isolated from the rest of the passengers. 
Forward of these quarters are the rooms 
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DIVINE SERVICE ON BOARD. 











necessary for the captain; these include the usual state-room, office, chart-room, and 
wheel-house, and, of course, are so situated that by looking through the poré-hoies of his 
room the captain commands a view forward over the bows of the ship. Socially Captain 
Macnicol was not much in evidence during the voyage, but if the officers and men saw but 
little of him on the lower decks, they knew that he was never far from the post of duty on 
the navigating-bridge. 

As to Tommy, how does he fare on a transport ship? Is his lot an easy one ? 

The men seemed to enjoy the voyage ; in fact, they might have been sailing on a pleasure 
trip instead of going to the front to fight. After muster on deck between eleven and 
twelve every morning, a scene shown in our photograph, the men did practically what they 
liked — within reason — 
and there were no re- 
strictions as to smoking, 
a concession fully appre- 
ciated by the men. 

The specially fitted up- 
mess-deck, part of which 
is seen in the illustra- 
tion, was like a_ vast, 
low - roofed hall, lighted 
by innumerable _ electric 
lamps. On each side of 
a gangway, wide enough 
to allow of a game of 
cricket, stood fifty - six 
tables, each laid for 
eighteen men; there were 
no tablecloths, but the 
wood, like everything else seins ie: esate 
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less by constant scrubbing. 
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PORTION OF THE ARMOURY. 


The large tin 


cups, shining like silver, stood in saucers 
which resembled soup-plates and served 


various pur- 
poses; the tea-cans 
stood in basins at 
the head of each 
table. Breakfast 
wasatseven o'clock, 
when rations of 
bread, 1 Ib. a day, 
and either tea or 
coffee, were then 
served out to the 
men. This is all 
Tommy is allowed 
for breakfast. 
Milk, sugar, butter 
and jam are 
luxuries in which 
those only who can 
afford them may 
indulge. 

An idea of the 
extent of this extra 
supply will be 
gained from the 
fact that the men, 
numbering some 
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2,000, spent over £800 
in luxuries during the 


voyage. This sounds 
a large sum in the 
aggregate, but it only 
averages eightshillings 
a head for the seven- 
teen days the voyage 
lasted, and therefore 
can scarcely be called 
reckless extravagance 
on Tommy’s part. 
The management of 
the commissariat de- ‘4 
partment on a trans- 
port is no sinecure ; 
the task of handling 
successfully the enor- 
mous quantities of , 
stores needed on the 
voyage, and accur- 
ately dividing these 
into rations and de- 
tails, must beanything 
but a light one. The 
store-room shipped on 
this occasion 36,000 
lb. of biscuits, 50 tons 
of potatoes, and 1,000 
tons of fresh water, 
served out at the rate of 50 tons a day; 
18,000 Ib. of corned beef, 18,000 Ib. of salt 
beef and pork, and 25,000 lb. of fresh beef, 
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WASHING-DAY 


all of which were preserved in perfect condi- 
tion in the fine refrigerators with which the 
ship was, of course, provided when launched 
as a North Atlantic passenger liner. 

No intoxicating liquors may be sold to 
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ON BOARD. 


the men during the voyage without first 
obtaining permission from the commanding 
officer, a boon which is not often asked, and 
ry ‘ . - , - of 

lrommy gets on very well without it. 
Sometimes one of the officers will be rash 
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EXERCISING A HORSE ON DECK. 


enough to announce that he will stand the 
men a drink. When one realises what this 
means, one is forced to admit that the act 
indicates a generous and liberal purse. 
Such a drink implies no less than about 
2,600 bottles of beer at twopence each, or 
£21 13s. 4d.—an unusual price, all will agree, 
for one drink. 

At night the scene changes on this deck. 
At bugle-call the 
hammocks, which 
are swung over the 
mess-tables, are let 
down, and the two 
blankets allowed to 
each man are laid 
out ready for turn- 
ingin. Itdoes not 
take Tommy long 
to make or strip his 
bed; there is no 
soft feather bed or 
springy mattress, no 
downy pillow — 
these are luxuries 
he would scorn, 
and the hammock 
is far from being 
the proverbial hard 
couch of thesoldier. 

At 6 a.m., after 
a good night’s rest, 


the bugle sounds réveille, and the 
men turn’out and refresh them- 
selves with a swim on deck. In 
the photograph the reader will be 
able to see how this is managed. 
A wide tarpaulin folding bath is 
suspended by means of many 
ropes to two massive horizontal 
beams ; the exhilarating briny 
water is pumped in, and then the 
fun begins. Those who cannot 
swim generally learn during the 
voyage by means of a cork float 
fixed to the chest, as in the case 
of the man facing us to the left. 

Refreshed by their dip, the men 
frequently keep their muscles in 
good training by various gym- 
nastic feats—some try balancing 
on their big toes, others on their 
heads, while jumping and climb- 
ing practice retain their usual 
popularity with the Tommies. 
Sometimes an officer starts an 
obstacle race or a gymkhana, 
with prizes for the successful 
competitors. 

After breakfast there are various small 
duties to be performed at sea, as on land, 
which fill up the time till muster-roll gathers 
the men together for inspection on deck. 

The armoury is an interesting sight ; here 
the men deposit their rifles on wooden racks, 
where they lie duly labelled and packed like 
sardines until they are wanted for drill or for 
rifle practice. Our illustration shows the 
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target tow-line floating astern, at which 
three men are shooting: 

The horses, of which only a dozen were 
shipped on the Bavarian, had comfortable, 
solidly built houses on the upper deck. A 
horse is not a good traveller, he is suspicious 
of new situations and movable foundations, 
he much prefers to be on terra firma. He 
has, therefore, to be blindfolded before he is 
led into the portable horse-box which is 
lifted on board by means of a steam crane. 
In the photograph we see one of the deck- 
houses, which accommodates six horses; the 
sides of each division are padded, to add to 


he loves to recall in after days. Packing the 
kit-bag is no easy task, for the necessaries 
have to be compressed into as small a space 
as possible ; there is, nevertheless, one luxury 
which is never left behind, and that is 
Tommy’s favourite game of “ House.” 

A snapshot has been taken of the men as 
they while away the hours after mess with this 
fascinating pastime. A glance at this will 
show how interested all are in the fortunes 
of the game; the lookers-on are almost 
as keen as those who are playing. One of the 
boys is taking the counters out of the bag, 
and arranging them in little heaps on deck ; 





SWIMMING-BATH ON BOARD SHIP. 


their comfort should the vessel roll in a 
heavy sea, and there is a tarpaulin curtain, 
looped up, which can be let down if need be, 
to keep out the cold and the wet. 

These beautiful creatures, whose faithful- 
ness and intelligence deserve every con- 
sideration, are exercised on deck every day, 
and all possible care is taken of them during 
the voyage. 

Tommy’s life on the troopship is far 
from being an irksome one; in fact, the 
novelty of the situation, and the comparative 
freedom and relaxation he enjoys, tend to 
make the voyage a pleasant memory which 


the fact that this is possible at all without 
serious fears for the gravitation of these 
little leaning towers speaks volumes in praise 
of the steadiness of the Bavarian. 

Life is not all play on sea any more than 
on land, and “ washing-day ” is part of the 
general routine. The deck makes a capital 
laundry, and one can imagine the amuse- 
ment with which the housewife on shore 
would contemplate Tommy’s wash drying 
clean and sweet among the rigging. 

Soapsuds are proverbially known to pro- 
duce thirst—a fierce, burning thirst, as the 
Germans say. Consequently, some of the 
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more enterprising Tommies, seeing their 
opportunity, seized Time by the forelock, and 
fetching the mess-cans made lemonade which 
they carried round to tempt their hot and 
thirsty comrades. 

“* Lemonade, cold as ice, sweet as honey ; 
come along, boys! Lemonade a penny ¢ 
cup, boys ! ” 

A smaller measure was even served out at 
a halfpenny, and this impromptu wet canteen 
drove a thriving trade and proved more and 
more lucrative as the Bavarian entered the 
tropics. 

On Sundays Divine Service was celebrated on 
deck, and very reverentially did the “ absent- 
minded beggars” bow their heads while the 
chaplain read the familiar prayers and lessons. 

During the voyage those who had not 
been in Africa before spent much time 
in speculation as to “what it would be 
like out there!” and those few fortunate 
boys, who out of their superior experience 
could tell the others all about it, were often 
called upon for yarns. 


- 





Excitement and expectation reached the 
culminating point as the queer, flat-topped 
ridges surrounding Table Bay loomed in 
sight, and the men gazed over the sides of 
the ship or from the upper decks at the 
shadowy outline of that unknown land of 
wonder and strife. 

Not many days later they reached Durban 
and the voyage was at an end. When the 
vessel was moored in the harbour, alongside 
the railway-station, it was with very mixed 
feelings that the soldiers landed and took a 
last farewell of the Bavarian, as they mus- 
tered with their kits in the station yard 
before entraining. A sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic crowd had gathered round the 
barriers to cheer the gallant defenders of 
their hearths and homes, bringing them 
very welcome offerings of creature comforts 
and wishing them “God speed” before 
their departure for the front, on a journey 
from which, as we know only too well, 
so many of these brave fellows never 
returned. 
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ILHELM 
von Schon- 
burg, Com- 
mander of 
the Im- 
perial 
Forces at 
Frankfort, 
applied 
himself to 
the task of 
building up 
an army 
round his 

nucleus of five hundred with all the energy 

and enthusiasm of youth. He first put parties 
of trusty men at the various city gates, so 
that he might control, at least in a measure, 
the human intake and output of the city. 
The power which possession of the gates 
gave him he knew to be more apparent than 
real, for Frankfort was a commercial city, 
owing its prosperity to traffic, and any ma- 
terial interference with the ebb or flow of 
travel had a depressing influence on trade. 
If the Archbishops meant to keep their 
words given to the Empress, all would be 
well, but of their good faith Wilhelm had 
the gravest doubts. It would be impossible 
to keep secret the defeat of their Lordships, 
when several thousands of -their men lay 
immured in the city prison. The whole 
world would thus learn sooner or later that 
the great Princes of the Church had come 
to shear and had departed shorn; and this 
blow to their pride was one not easily for- 
given by men so haughty and so powerful 
as the prelates of Treves, Mayence, and 
Cologne. Young as he was, Wilhelm’s free 
life in the forest, among those little accus- 
tomed to control the raw passions of 
humanity, had made him somewhat a judge 
of character, and he had formed the belief 
that the Archbishop of Cologne was a gentle- 
man, and would keep his word, that the 
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Archbishop of Treves would have no scruple 
in breaking his, while the Archbishop of 
Mayence would follow the lead of Treves. 
This suspicion he imparted to the Empress 
Brunhilda, but she did not agree with him, 
believing that all three, with the Count 
Palatine, would hereafter save their heads by 
attending strictly to their ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, leaving the rule of the Empire in the 
hands which now held it. 

“Cologne will not break the pledge he 
has given me,” she said; “of that I am 
sure. Mayence is too great an opportunist 
to follow an unsuccessful leader ; and the 
Count Palatine is too great a coward to enter 
upon such a dangerous business as the de- 
posing of an emperor who is my husband. 
Besides, I have given the Count Palatine a 
post at Court which requires his constant 
presence in Frankfort, and so I have him in 
some measure a prisoner. The Electors are 
powerless if even one of their number is a 
defaulter, so what can Treves do, no matter 
how deeply his pride is injured, or how bitterly 
he thirsts for revenge ? His only resource 
is boldly to raise the flag of rebellion and 
march his troops on Frankfort. He is too 
crafty a man to take such risk or to do any- 
thing so open. For this purpose he must 
set about the collection of an army secretly, 
while we may augment the Imperial troops 
in the light of day. So, unless he strikes 
speedily, we will have a force that will for 
ever keep him in awe.” 

This seemed a reasonable view, but it only 
partly allayed the apprehensions of Wilhelm. 
He had caught more than one fierce look of 
hatred directed toward him by the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, since the meeting in the 
Wahlzimmer, and the regard of his Lordship 
of Mayence had been anything but benign. 
These two dignitaries had left Frankfort 
together, their way lying for some distance 
in the same direction. Wilhelm liberated 
their officers, and thus the two potentates 
had scant escort to their respective cities. 
Their men he refused to release, which 
refusal both Treves and Mayence accepted 
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with bad grace, saying the withholding cast 
an aspersion on their honour. This example 
was not followed by the suave Archbishop of 
Cologne, who departed some days after his 
colleagues. He laughed when Wilhelm 
informed him that his troops would remain 
in Frankfort, and said he would be at the 
less expense in his journey down the Rhine, 
as his men were gross feeders. 

Being thus quit of the three Archbishops, 
the question was what to do with their three 
thousand men. It was finally resolved to 









‘‘ He found on the table a parchment, held in 
place by a long, thin dagger.” 


release them by detachments, drafting into 
the Imperial army such as were willing so 
to serve and take a special oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor, allowing those who declined 
to enlist to depart from the city in whatever 
direction pleased them, so that they went 
away in small parties. It was found, how- 
ever, that the men cared little for whom 
they fought, providing the pay was good and 
reasonably well assured. Thus the Imperial 
army received many recruits and the country 
round Frankfort few vagrants. 


The departed Archbishops made no sign, 
the Count Palatine seemed engrossed with 
his duties about the Court, the army in- 
creased daily, and life went on so smoothly 
that Wilhelm began to cease all questioning 
of the future, coming at last to believe that 
the Empress was right in her estimate of the 
situation. He was in this pleasing state of 
mind when an incident occurred which 
would have caused him greater anxiety than 
it did had he been better acquainted with 
the governing forces of his country. On 
arising one morning he found on the table 
of his room a parchment, held in place by a 
long, thin dagger of peculiar construction. 
His first attention was given to the weapon 
and not to the scroll. The blade was ex- 
tremely thin and sharp at the point, and 
seemed at first sight to be so exceedingly 
frail as to be of little service in actual 
combat, but a closer examination proved 
that it was practically unbreakable, and 
of a temper so fine that nothing made 
an impression on its keen edge. Held 
at certain angles, the thin blade seemed 
to disappear altogether and leave the 
empty hilt in the hand. The hilt had 
been treated as if it were a crucifix, and 

in slightly raised relief there was a 
figure of Christ, His outstretched 
arms extending along the transverse 
guard. On the opposite side of the 
handle were the sunken _ letters 
“O. @ 4." 

Wilhelm fingered this dainty piece of 
mechanism curiously, wondering where it 
was made. He guessed Milan as the 
place of its origin, knowing enongh of 
cutlery to admire the skill and knowledge 
of metallurgy that had gone to its con- 
struction, and convinced as he laid it 
down that it was foreign. He was well 
aware that no smith in Germany could 
fashion a lancet so exquisitely tempered. 
He then turned his attention. to the 
document which had been fastened to 
the table by this needle-like stiletto. At 
the top of the parchment were the same 
letters that had been cut in the handle of 
the dagger. 

S&S. & GB. 

First warning. Wear this degger thrust 
into your doublet over the heart, and follow 
him who accosts you, fearing nothing if your 
heart be true and loyal. In strict silence 
safety lies. 


Wilhelm laughed. 
“Tt is some lover’s nonsense of Elsa’s,” 
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he said to himself. “‘ If your heart be true 
and loyal,’ that is a woman’s phrase and 
nothing else.” 

Calling his wife, he held out the weapon 
to her and said— 

* Where did you get this, Elsa? I would 
be glad to know who your armourer is, for I 
should dearly love to provide my men with 
weapons of such temper.” 

Elsa looked alternately at the dagger and 
at her husband, bewildered. 

“T never saw it before, nor anything like 
it,” she replied. ‘“ Where did you find it ? 
It is so frail it must be for ornament merely.” 

“Tts frailness is deceptive. It is a most 
wonderful instrument, and I should like to 
know where it comes from. I thought you 
had bought it from some armourer and 
intended me to wear it as a badge of my 
office. Perhaps it was sent by the Empress. 
The word ‘loyalty’ seems to indicate that, 
though how it got into this room and on 
this table unknown to me is a mystery.” 

Elsa shook her head as she studied the 
weapon and the message critically. 

“Her Majesty js more direct than this 
would indicate. If she had aught to say to 
you she would say it without ambiguity. 
Do you intend to wear the dagger, as the 
scroll commands ? ” 

“Tf I thought it came from the Empress 
I should, not otherwise.” 

“You may be assured someone else has 
sent it. Perhaps it is intended for me,” and 
saying this Elsa thrust the blade of the 


dagger through the thick coil of her hair 


and turned coquettishly so that her husband 
might judge of the effect. 

“ Are you ambitious to set a new fashion 
to the Court, Elsa ?” asked Wilhelm, smiling. 

“No; [shall not wear it in public, but I 
will keep the dagger, if I may.” 

Thus the incident passed, and Wilhelm 
gave no more thought to the mysterious 
warning. His duties left him little time for 
meditation during the day, but as he returned 
at night from the barracks his mind reverted 
once more to the dagger, and he wondered 
how it came without his knowledge into his 
private room. His latent suspicion of the 
Archbishops became aroused again, and he 
pondered on the possibility of an emissary 
of theirs placing the document on his table. 
He had given strict instructions that if any 
one supposed to be an agent of their Lordships 
presented himself at the gates he was to be 
permitted to enter the city without hindrance, 
but instant knowledge of such advent was to 
be sent to the Commander which reminded 
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him that he had not seen Gottlieb that day, 
this able lieutenant having general charge 
of all the ports. So he resolved to return 
to the barracks and question his underling 
regarding the recent admittances. Acting 
instantly on this determination, he turned 
quickly and saw before him a man whom he 
thought he recognised by his outline in the 
darkness as Von Brent, one of the officers of 
Treves, whom he had released, and who had 
accompanied the Archbishop on his return 
to that city. The figure, however, gave him 
no time fora closer inspection, and, although 
evidently taken by surprise, reversed his 
direction, making off with speed down the 


street. Wilhelm, plucking sword from 
scabbard, pursued no less fleetly. The 


scanty lighting of the city thoroughfares 


gave advantage to the fugitive, but 
Wilhelm’s knowledge of the town was 


now astonishingly intimate, considering the 
short time he had been a resident, and his 
woodlore, applied to the maze of tortuous 
narrow alleys, made him a hunter not easily 
baffled. He saw the flutter of a cloak as its 
wearer turned down a narrow lane, and a 
rapid mental picture of the labyrinth illu- 
minating his mind, Wilhelm took a dozen 
long strides to a corner and there stood 
waiting. A few moments later a panting 
man with cloak streaming behind him came 
near to transfixing himself on the point of 
the Commander’s sword. The runner pulled 
himself up with a gasp and stood breathless 
and speechless. 

“J tender you good evening, sir,” said 
Wilhelm civilly, “ and were I not sure of 
your friendliness I should take it that you 
were trying to avoid giving me salutation.” 

“T did not recognise you, my lord, in the 
darkness.” 

The man breathed heavily, which might 
have been accounted for by his unaccustomed 
exertion. 

*°Tis strange, then, that I should have 
recognised you, turning unexpectedly as I 
did, while you seemingly had me in your eye 
for some time before.” 

“Indeed, my lord, and that I had not. 
I but just emerged from this crooked lane, 
and seeing you turn so suddenly, feared 
molestation, and so took to my heels, which 
a warrior should be shamed to confess ; but 
I had no wish to be embroiled in a street 
brawl.” 

** Your caution does you credit, and should 
commend you to so peacefully minded a 
master as his Lordship of Treves, who, I sin- 
cerely trust, arrived safely in his ancient city.” 
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“ He did, iny lord.” 

“T am deeply gratified to hear it, and 
putting my knowledge of his Lordship’s 
methods in conjunction with your evident 
desire for secrecy, I should be loth to inquire 
into the nature of the mission that brings 
you to the capital so soon after your de- 
parture from it.” 

“ Well, my lord,” said Von Brent, with an 
attempt at a laugh, “I must admit that it 
was Iny purpose to visit Frankfort with as 
little publicity as possible. You are mis- 
taken, however, in surmising that I am 
entrusted with any commands from my lord, 
the Archbishop, who, at this moment, is 
devoting himself with energy to his ecclesi- 
astical duties, and therefore has small need 
for a soldier. This being the case, I sought 
and obtained leave of absence, and came to 
Frankfort on private affairs of my own. To 
speak truth, as between one young man and 
another, not to be further gossiped about, 
while stationed here some days ago I became 
acquainted with a girl whom I dearly wish to 
meet again, and this traffic, as you know, 
yearns not for either bray of trumpet or 
rattle of drum.” 

“The gentle power of love,” said Wilhelm 
in his most affable tone, “is a force few of 
us can resist. Indeed, I am myself not 
unacquainted with its strength, and I must 
further congratulate you on your celerity of 
conquest, for you came to Frankfort in the 
morning, and were my guest in the fortress 
in the evening, so you certainly made good 
use of the brief interval. By what gate did 
you enter Frankfort ?” 

“« By the western gate, my lord.” 

“This morning ?” 

“No, my lord. I entered but a short 
time since, just before the gates were closed 
for the night.” 

“Ah! that accounts for my hearing no 
report of your arrival, for it is my wish, 
when distinguished visitors honour us with 
their presence, that I may be able to offer 
them every courtesy.” 

Von Brent laughed, this time with a more 
genuine ring to his mirth. 

“Seeing that your previous hospitality 
included lodging in the city prison, my 
lord, as you, a moment ago, reminded me, 
you can scarcely be surprised that I had no 
desire to invite a repetition of such courtesy, 
if you will pardon the frank speaking of a 
soldier.” 

“ Most assuredly. And to meet frankness 
with its like, I may add that the city prison 
still stands intact. But I must no longer 


delay an impatient lover, and so, as I began, 
I give you a very good evening, sir.” 

Von Brent returned the salutation, bowing 
low, and Wilhelm watched him retrace his 
steps and disappear in the darkness. The 
Commander, returning his blade to its scab- 
bard, sought Gottlieb at the barracks. 

“Do you remember Von Brent, of Treves’s 
staff 7” 

“That hangdog - looking officer? Yes, 
master. I had the pleasure of knocking him 
down in the Cathedral before pinioning 
him.” 

“ He is in Frankfort to-night, and says he 
entered by the western gate just before it 
was closed.” 

“Then he is a liar,” commented Gottlieb, 
with his usual bluntness. 

“Such I strongly suspect him to be. 
Nevertheless, here he is, and the question I 
wish answered is, How did he get in?” 

‘“* He must have come over the wall, which 
can hardly be prevented, if an incomer has a 
friend who will throw him a rope.” 

“Tt may be prevented if the walls are 
efficiently patrolled. See instantly to that, 
Gottlieb, and set none but our own wood- 
landers on watch.” 

Several days passed, and Wilhelm kept a 
sharp look-out for Von Brent, or any other 
of the Archbishop’s men, but he saw none 
such, nor could he learn that the lieutenant 
had left the city. He came almost to believe 
that the officer had spoken the truth, when 
distrust again assailed him on finding in the 
barracks a second document, almost identical 
with the first, except that it contained the 
words, ‘Second warning,” and the dirk had 
been driven half its length into the lid of 
the desk. At first he thought it was the 
same parchment and dagger, but the dif- 
ferent wording showed him that at least the 
former was not the same. He called Gottlieb 
and demanded to know who had _ been 
allowed to pass the guards and enter that 
room. The honest warrior was dismayed to 
find such a thing could have happened, and 
although he was unable to read the lettering, 
he turned the missive over and over in his 
hand as if he expected close scrutiny to 
unravel the skein. He then departed and 
questioned the guards closely, but was 
assured that no one had entered except the 
Commander. 

“T cannot fathom it,” he said, on return- 
ing to his master, “and, to tell truth, I wish 
we were well back in the forest again, for 
I like not this mysterious city and its ways. 
We have kept this town as close sealed as a 
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wine-butt, yet I dare swear that I have 
caught glimpses of the Archbishop’s men, 
flitting here and there like bats as soon as 
darkness gathers. I have tried to catch one 
or two of them, to make sure, but I seem to 
have lost all speed of foot on these slippery 
stones, and those I follow disappear as if the 
earth swallowed them.” 

“* Have you seen Von Brent since I spoke 
to you about him ? ” 

“TJ thought so, Master Wilhelm, but I am 
like a man dazed in the mazes of an evil 
dream, who can be certain of nothing. I 
am afraid of no man who will stand boldly 
up to me, sword in hand, with a fair light 
on both of us, but this chasing of shadows 
with nothing for a pike to pierce makes a 
coward of me.” 

“ Well, the next shadow that follows me 
will get my blade in its vitals, for I think 
my foot is lighter than yours, Gottlieb. 
There is no shadow in this town that is not 
cast by a substance, and that substance will 
feel a sword-thrust if one can but get within 
striking distance. Keep strict watch and 
we will make a discovery before long, never 
fear. Do you think the men we have en- 
listed from the Archbishop’s company are 
trying to play tricks with us? Are they to 
be trusted ? ” 

“Oh, they are stout rascals, with not 
enough brains among them all to plan this 
dagger and parchment business, giving little 
thought to anything beyond eating and 
drinking, and having no skill of lettering.” 

“Then we must look elsewhere for the 
explanation. It may be that your elusive 
shadows will furnish a clue.” 

On reaching his own house Wilhelm said 
~arelessly to his wife, whom he did not wish 
to alarm unnecessarily— 

“ Have you still in your possession that 
dagger which I found on my table ? ” 

“Yes, it is here. Have you found an 
owner for it or learned how it came there ? ” 

“No. I merely wished to look at it 
again.” 

She gave it to him, and he saw at once 
that it was a duplicate of the one he had 
hidden under his doublet. The mystery 
was as far from solution as ever, and the 
closest examination of the weapon gave no 
hint pertaining to the purport of the mes- 
sage. Yet it is probable that Wilhelm was 
the only noble in the German Empire who 
was ignorant of the significance of the four 
letters, and doubtless the senders were 
amazed at his temerity in nonchalantly 
ignoring the repeated warnings, which would 
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have brought pallor to the cheeks of the 
highest in the land. Wilhelm had been 
always so dependent on the advice of Gott- 
lieb that it never occurred to him to seek 
explanation from anyone else, yet in this 
instance Gottlieb, from the same cause of 
woodland training, was as ignorant as his 
master. 

It is possible that the two warnings might 
have made a greater impression on the mind 
of the young man were it not that he was 
troubled about his own stafus in the Empire. 
There had been much envy in the Court at 
the elevation of a young man, practically un- 
known, to the position of Commander-in- 
chief of the German army, and high officials 
had gone so far as to protest against what they 
said was regarded as a piece of unaccountable 
favouritism. The Empress, however, was 
firm, and for a time comment seemed to 
cease, but it was well known that Wilhelm 
had no real standing, unless his appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Emperor, and 
his commission made legal by the royal 
signature. It became known-—or, at least, 
was rumoured—that twice the Empress had 
sent this document to her husband and twice 
it had been returned unsigned. The Em- 
peror went so far as to refuse to see his wife, 
declining to have any discussion about the 
matter,and Wilhelm well knew that every step 
he took in the fulfilment of his office was an 
illegal step, and if a hint of this got to the 
ears of the Archbishops they would be more 
than justified in calling him to account ; for 
every act he performed relating to the army 
after he knew that his monarch had refused 
to sanction his nomination was an act of 
rebellion and usurpation punishable by death. 
The Empress was well aware of the jeopardy 
in which her attaché stood, but she implored 
him not to give up the position, although 
helpless to make his appointment regular. 
She hoped her husband’s religious fervour 
would abate, and that he would deign to 
bestow some attention upon earthly things, 
allowing himself to be persuaded of the 
necessity of keeping up a standing army, 
commanded by one entirely faithful to him. 
Wilhelm himself often doubted the wisdom 
of his interference, which had allowed the 
throne to be held by a man who so neglected 
all its duties that intrigues and unrest were 
honeycombing the whole fabric of society, 
beginning at the top and working its way 
down, until now even the merchants were in 
a state of uncertainty, losing faith in the 
stability of the government. The deter- 
mined attitude of Wilhelm, the general 








‘** Wilhelm, plucking sword from scabbard, pursued no less fleetly.” 
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knowledge that he came from a family of 
fighters, and the wholesome fear of the wild 
outlaws under his command, did more than 
anything else to keep down open rebellion in 
Court and to make the position of the 
Empress possible. It was believed that 
Wilhelm would have little hesitation in obli- 
terating half the nobility of the Court, or 
the whole of it for that matter, if but 
reasonable excuse were given him for doing 
so, and everyone was certain that his cut- 
throats, as they were called, would obey any 
command he liked to give, and would delight 
in whatever slaughter ensued. The Com- 
mander held aloof from the Court, although, 
because of his position, he had a room in the 
Palace which no one but the monarch and 
the chief officer of the army might enter, 
yet he rarely occupied this apartment, using, 
instead, the suite at the barracks. 

Some days after the second episode of the 
dagger he received a summons from the 
Empress, commanding his instant presence at 
the Palace. On arriving at the Court he 
found Brunhilda, attended by a group of 
nobles, who fell back as the young com- 
minder approached. The Empress smiled 
as he bent his knee and kissed her hand, but 
Wilhelm saw by the anxiety in her eye that 
something untoward had happened, guessing 
that his commission was returned for the 
third time unsigned from the Emperor, and 
being correct in his surmise. 

“ Await me in the Administration Room 
of the Army,” said the Empress. “I will 
see you presently. You have somewhat 
neglected that room of late, my lord.” 

“TI found I could more adequately fulfil 
your Majesty’s commands and keep in closer 
touch with the army by occupying my apart- 
ments at the barracks.” 

“T trust, then, that you will have a good 
report to present to me regarding the progress 
of my soldiers,” replied the Empress, dis- 
missing him with a slight inclination of her 
head. 

Wilhelm left the audience-chamber and 
proceeded along the corridor with which his 
room was connected. The soldier at the 
entrance saluted him, and Wilhelm entered 
the Administration Chamber. It was a 
large room and in the centre of it stood 
a table. After closing the door Wilhelm 
paused in his advance, for there in the 
centre of the table, buried to its very hilt 
through the planks, was a duplicate of the 
dagger he had concealed inside his doublet. 
It required some exertion of Wilhelm’s 
great strength before he dislodged the 
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weapon from the timber into which it had 
been so fiercely driven. The scroll it affixed 
differed from each of the other two. It 
began with the words, “ Final warning,” and 
ended with “To Wilhelm of Schonburg, 
so-called Commander of the Imperial Forces,” 
as if from a desire on the part of the writer 
that there should be no mistake regarding 
the destination of the missive. The young 
man placed the knife on the parchment and 
stood looking at them both until the Empress 
was announced. He strode forward to meet 
her and conducted her to a chair, where she 
seated herself, he remaining on his feet. 

“T am in deep trouble,” she began—* the 
commission authorising you to command the 
Imperial troops has been returned for 
the third time unsigned ; not only that, but 
the act authorising the reconstruction of the 
army comes back also without the Emperor’s 
signature.” 

Wilhelm remained silent, for he well knew 
that the weakness of their position was the 
conduct of the Emperor, and this was an evil 
which he did not know how to remedy. 

“When he returned both documents the 
first time,” continued the Empress, “I sent 
to him a request for an interview, that I 
might explain the urgency and necessity of 
the matter. This request was refused, and 
although I know, of course, that my hus- 
band might perhaps be called eccentric, still 
he had never before forbidden my presence. 
This aroused my suspicion.” 

“Suspicion of what, your Majesty ?” 
inquired Wilheim. 

“My suspicion that the messages I sent 
him have been intercepted.” 

“Who would dare do such a thing, your 
Majesty ?” cried Wilhelm in amazement. 

‘“* Where large stakes are played for, large 
risks must be taken,” went on the lady. “I 
said nothing at the time, but yesterday I sent 
to him two acts which he himself had pre- 
viously sanctioned, but never carried out ; 
these were returned to me to-day unsigned, 
and now I fear one of three things: the 
Emperor is ill, is a prisoner, or is dead.” 

“Tf it is your Majesty’s wish,” said Wil- 
helm, “I will put myself at the head of a 
body of men, surround the Cathedral, search 
the cloisters, and speedily ascertain whether 
the Emperor is there or no.” 

“ T have thought of such action,” declared 
the Empress, “ but I dislike to take it. It 
would bring me in conflict with the Church, 
and then there is always the chance that the 
Emperor is indeed within the cloisters, and 
that, of his own free will, he refuses to sign 
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the documents I have sent tohim. In such 
case What excuse could we give for our inter- 
ference ? It might precipitate the very crisis 
we are so anxious to avoid.” 

The Empress had been sitting by the table 
with her arm resting upon it, her fingers 
toying unconsciously with the knife while 
she spoke, and now as her remarks reached 
their conclusion her eyes fell upon its hilt 
and slender blade. With an exclamation 
almost resembling a scream the Empress 
allowed the dagger to fall clattering on the 
floor. 

“Where did that come from ? ” she cried. 
“Ts it intended for me ?” and she shook her 
trembling hands as if they had touched a 
poisonous scorpion. 

‘“‘ Where it comes from I do not know, 
but it is not intended for your Majesty, as 
this scroll will inform you.” 

Brunhilda took the parchment he offered 
and held it at arm’s length from her, reading 
its few words with dilated eyes, and Wilhelm 
was amazed to see in them the fear which 
they failed to show when she faced the three 
powerful Archbishops. Finally the scroll 
fiuttered from her nerveless fingers to the 
floor, and the Empress sank back in her 
chair. 

“You have received two other warnings, 
then ?” she said in a low voice. 

“Yes, your Majesty. What is their mean- 
ing ?” 

“They are the death warrants of the 
Fehmgerichte, a dread and secret tribunal 
before which even emperors quail. If you 
obey this mandate you will never be seen on 
earth again; if you disobey you will be 
secretly assassinated by one of these daggers, 
for after ignoring the third warning a 
hundred thousand such blades are lying in 
wait for your heart, and ultimately one of 
them will reach it, no matter in what quarter 
of Germany you hide yourself.” 

“And who are the members of this 
mysterious association, your Majesty ?” 

“That you can tell as well as [—better 
perhaps, for you may be a member, while 
I cannot be. Perhaps the soldier outside 
this door belongs to the Fehmgerichte, or 
your own chamberlain, or perhaps your most 
devoted lieutenant, the lusty Gottlieb.” 

“That, your Majesty, Ill swear he is not, 
for he was as amazed as I when he saw the 
dagger at the barracks.” 

Brunhilda shook her head. 

“You cannot judge from pretended ignor- 
ance,” she said, ‘* because a member is sworn 
to keep all secrets of the holy Fehm from 


wife and child, father and mother, sister and 
brother, fire and wind; from all that the 
sun shines on and the rain wets, and from 
every being between heaven and _ earth. 
Those are the words of the oath.” 

Wilhelm found himself wondering how 
his informant knew so much about the 
secret court if all those rules were strictly 
kept, but he naturally shrank from any 
inquiry regarding the source of her know- 
ledge. Nevertheless her next reply gave him 
an inkling of the truth. 

“‘ Who is the head of this tribunal ?” he 
asked. 

“The Emperor is the nominal head, but 
my husband never approved of the Fehm- 
gerichte ; originally organised to redress the 
wrongs of tyranny, it has become a gigantic 
instrument of oppression. The Archbishop 
of Cologne is the actual president of the 
order, not in his capacity as an Elector, nor as 
Archbishop, but because he is Duke of West- 
phalia, where this tragic court had _ its 
origin.” 

“Your Majesty imagines, then, that this 
summons comes from the Archbishop of 
Cologne ?” 

“Oh, no. I doubt if he has any know- 
ledge of it. Each district has a freigraf, or 
presiding judge, assisted by seven assessors, 
or freischoffen, who sit in so-called judgment 
with him, but literally they merely record 
the sentence, for condemnation is a foregone 
conclusion.” 

“Is the sentence always death ? 

“ Always, at this secret tribunal; a 
sentence of death immediately carried out. 
In the open Fehmic court, banishment, 
prison, or other penalty may be inflicted ; but 
you are summoned to appear before the secret 
tribunal.” 

“ Does your Majesty know the meaning of 
these cabalistic letters on the dagger’s hilt 
and on the parchment ?” 

“The letters ‘S.S. G. G.’ stand for Strick, 
Stein, Gras, Griin — Strick meaning, it is 
said, the rope which hangs you; Stein, the 
stone at the head of your grave, and Gras, 
Griin, the green grass covering it.” 

“Well, your Majesty,” said Wilhelm, 
picking up the parchment from the floor and 
tearing it in small pieces, “if I have to 
choose between the rope and the dagger, I 
freely give my preference to the latter. I 
shall not attend this secret conclave, and if 
any of its members think to strike a dagger 
through my heart, he will have to come 
within the radius of my sword to do so.” 

“God watch over you,” said the Empress 
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fervently, “for this is a case in which the 
protection of an earthly throne is of little 
avail, And remember, Lord Wilhelm, trust 
not even you most intimate friend within 
arm’s length of you. The only persons who 
may not become members of this dread order 
are a Jew, an outlaw, an infidel, a woman, 
a servant, a priest, or a person excom- 
municated.” 

Wilhelm escorted the Empress to the door 
of the Red Room and there 
took leave of her, he being 
unable to suggest anything 
that might assuage her 
anxiety regarding her hus- 
band, she being unable to 
protect him from the new 
danger that threatened. 
Wilhelm was as brave as 
any man need be, and ina 
fair fight was content to 
take whatever odds came, 
but now he was confronted 
by a subtle, invisible peril, 
against which ordinary 
courage was futile. An 
unaccustomed shiver chilled 
him as the Palace sentinel, 
in the gathering gloom of 
the corridor, raised his hand 
swiftly to his helmet in 
salute. He passed slowly 
down the steps of the 
Palace into the almost de- 
serted square in front of 
it, for the citizens of 
Frankfort found it ex- 
pedient to get early 
indoors when darkness 
fell. The young man 
found himself glancing fur- 
tively from right to left, 
starting at every shadow 
and scrutinising “every i 
passer-by who was inno- 
cently hurrying to his own 
home. The name “Fehm- 
gerichte” kept repeating itself in his brain 
like an incantation. He took the middle of 
the square and hesitated when he came to the 
narrow street down which his way lay. At 
the street corner he paused, laid his hand on 
the hilt of his sword, and drew a deep breath. 

“Ts it possible,” he muttered to himself, 
“that I am afraid? Am [ at heart a 
coward? By the Cross which is my pro- 
tection,” he cried, “ if they wish to try their 
poniarding, they shall have an opportunity !” 

And drawing his sword he plunged into 
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the dark and narrow street, his footsteps 
ringing defiantly in the silence on the stone 
beneath him as he strode resolutely along. 
He passed rapidly through the city until he 
came to the northern gate. Here, accosting 
his warders and being assured that all was 
well, he took the street which, bending like 
a bow, followed the wall until it came to 
the river. Once or twice he stopped, 
thinking himself followed, but the darkness 
was now so impenetrable that even 
if a pursuer had been behind him 
he was safe from detection if he kept 
step with his victim and paused when 
he did. The street widened as it 


** Brunhilda took the parchment he offered and held it at arm’s length 


from her.” 


approached the river, and Wilhelm became 
convinced that someone was treading in his 
footsteps. Clasping his sword-hilt more 
firmly in his hand he wheeled about with 
an unexpectedness that evidently took his 
follower by surprise, for he dashed across the 
street and sped fleetly towards the river. 
The glimpse Wilhelm got of him in the open 
space between the houses made him sure that 
he was once more on the track of Von Brent. 
the emissary of Treves. The tables were 
now turned, the pursuer being the pursued, 
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and Wilhelm set his teeth, resolved to put a 
sudden end to this continued espionage. Von 
Brent evidently remembered his former 
interception, and now kept a straight course. 
Trusting to the swiftness of his heels, he 
uttered no cry, but directed all his energies 
toward flight, and Wilhelm, equally silent, 
followed as rapidly. 

Coming to the river, Von Brent turned to 
the east, keeping in the middle of the 
thoroughfare. On the left-hand side was a 
row of houses, on the right flowed the rapid 
Main. Some hundreds of yards further up 
there were houses on both sides of the street, 
and as the water of the river flowed against 
the walls of the houses to the right, Wilhelm 
knew there could be no escape that way. 
Surmising that his victim kept the middle of 
the street in order to baffle the man at his 
heels, puzzling him as to which direction the 
fugitive intended to bolt, Wilhelm, not to be 
deluded by such a device, ran close to the 
houses on the left, knowing that if Von Brent 
turned to the right he would be speedily 
stopped by the Main. The race promised 
to reach a sudden conclusion, for Wilhelm 
was perceptibly gaining on his adversary, 
when, coming to the first house by the river, 
the latter swerved suddenly, jumped to a 
door, pushed it open, and was inside in the 
twinkling of an eye, but only barely in time 
to miss the sword-thrust that followed him. 
Quick as thought Wilhelm placed his foot in 
such a position that the door could not be 
closed. Then setting his shoulder to the 
panels he forced it open in spite of the 
resistance behind it. Opposition thus over- 
borne by superior strength, Wilhelm heard 
the clatter of Von Brent’s footsteps down the 
dark passage, and next instant the door was 
closed with a bang, and it seemed to the 
young man that the house had collapsed upon 
him. He heard his sword snap and felt it 
break beneath him, and he was gagged and 
bound before he could raise a hand to help 
himself. Then, when it was too late, he 
realised that he had allowed the heat and 
fervour of pursuit to overwhelm his judg- 
ment, and had jumped straight into the trap 
prepared for him. Von Brent returned with 
a lantern in his hand and a smile on his face, 
breathing quickly after his exertions. Wil- 
helm, huddled in a corner, saw a dozen 
stalwart ruffians grouped around him, most 
of them masked, but two or three with faces 
bare, their coverings having come off in the 
struggle. These slipped quickly out of sight, 
behind the others, as if not wishing to give 
clue for future recognition. 


“ Well, my lord,” said Von Brent, smiling, 
“ you see that gagging and binding is a game 
that two may play at.” 

There was no reply to this, first, because 
Wilhelm was temporarily in a speechless con- 
dition, and, second, because the proposition 
was not one to be contradicted. 

“Take him to the Commitment Room,” 
commanded Von Brent. 

Four of the onlookers lifted Wilhelm and 
arried him down a long stairway, across a 
landing and to the foot of a second flight of 
steps, where he was thrown into a dark cell, 
the dimensions of which he could not esti- 
mate. When the door was closed the 
prisoner lay with his head leaning against it, 
and for a time the silence was intense. By 
and by he found that by turning his head, 
so that his ear was placed against the panel 
of the door, he heard distinctly the foot- 
falls outside, and even a shuffling sound 
near him, which seemed to indicate that a 
man was on guard at the other side of the 
oak. Presently someone approached, and, in 
spite of the low tones used, Wilhelm not 
only heard what was being said, but recog- 
nised the voice of Von Brent, who evidently 
was his jailer. 

* You have him safely, then ?” 

** Gagged and bound, my lord.” 

“Ts he disarmed ? ” 

“His sword was broken under him, my 
lord, when we fell upon him.” 

“Very well. Remove the gag and place 
him with No. 13. Bar them in and listen 
to their conversation. I think they have 
never met, but I want to be sure of it.” 

“Ts there not a chance that No. 13 may 
make himself known, my lord ?” 

“ No matter if he does. In fact, it is my 
object to have No. 13 and No. 14 known to 
each other, and yet be not aware that we 
have suspicion of their knowledge.” 

When the door of the cell was opened 
four guards came in. It was manifest they 
were not going to allow Wilhelm any chance 
to escape, and were prepared to overpower 
him should he attempt flight or resistance. 
The gag was taken from his mouth and the 
thongs which bound his legs were untied, 
and thus he was permitted to stand on his 
feet. Once outside his cell he saw that the 
subterranean region in which he found him- 
self was of vast extent, resembling the crypt 
of a cathedral, the low roof being supported 
by pillars of tremendous circumference. 
From the direction in which he had been 
carried from the foot of the stairs he sur- 
mised, and quite accurately, that this cavern 
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was under the bed of the river. Those who 
escorted him and those whom he met were 
masked. No torches illuminated the gloom 
of this sepulchral hall, but each individual 
carried, att:ched in some way to his belt, a 
small horn lantern, which gave for a little 
space around a dim, uncertain light, casting 
weird shadows against the pillars of the 
cavern. Once or twice they met a man 
clothed in an apparently seamless cloak of 
black cloth, that covered the head and ex- 
tended to the feet. Two holes in front of 
the face allowed a momentary glimpse of a 
pair of flashing eyes as the yellow light 
from the lanterns smote them. These grim 
figures were presumably persons of import- 
ance, for the guards stopped and saluted as 
each one approached, not going forward 
until he had silently passed them. When, 
finally, the door of the cell they sought was 
reached, the guards drew back the bolts, 
threw it open, and pushed Wilhelm into the 
apartment that had been designated for him. 
Before closing the door, however, one of the 
guards placed a lantern on the floor, so that 
the fellow prisoners might have a chance of 
seeing each other. Wilhelm beheld, seated 
on a pallet of straw, a man well past middle 
age, his face smooth-shaven and of serious 
cast, yet having, nevertheless, a trace of irre- 
solution in his weak chin. His costume was 
that of a mendicant monk, and his face 
seemed indicative of the severity of monastic 
rule. There was, however, a serenity of 
courage in his eye which seemed to betoken 
that he was a man ready to die for his 
opinions, if once his wavering chin allowed 
him to form them. Wilhelm, remembering 
that priests were not allowed to join the 
order of the Fehmgerichte, reflected that 
here was a man who, probably from his 
fearless denunciations of the order, had 
brought down upon himself the hatred of 
the secret tribunal, whose only penalty 
was that of death. The older man was the 
first to speak. 

“So you also are a victim of the Fehm- 
gerichte ?” 

“T have for some minutes suspected as 
much,” replied Von Schonburg. 

“Were you arrested and brought here, or 
did you come here willingly 7” 

“Oh, I came here willingly enough. I 
ran half a league in my eagerness to reach 
this spot and fairly jumped into it,” replied 
Wilhelm, with a bitter laugh. 

“You were in such haste to reach this 
spot ?” said the old man sombrely. “ What 
is your crime ? ” 
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“That I do not know, but I shall probably 
soon learn when I come before the court.” 

* Are you a member of the order, then ? 

“No, I am not.” 

“In that case it will require the oaths of 
twenty-one members to clear you; therefore, 
if you have not that many friends in the 
order, I look upon you as doomed.” 

“Thank you. That is as God wills.” 

“ Assuredly, assuredly. We are all in His 
hands,” and the good man devoutly crossed 
himself. 

“T have answered your questions,” said 
Wilhelm, “ answer you some of mine. Who 
are you ?” 

“T am a seeker after light.” 

“ Well, there it is,” said Wilhelm, touching 
the lantern with his foot as he paced up and 
down the limits of the cell. 

“ Karthly light is but dim at best ; it is the 
light of Heaven I search after.” 

* Well, I hope you may be successful in 
finding it. JI know of no place where it is 
needed so much as here.” 

“You speak like a scoffer. I thought, 
from what you said of God’s will, that you 
were a religious man.” 

“T am areligious man, I hope, and I 
regret if my words seem lightly spoken.” 

“What action of man, think you, then, is 
most pleasing to God ?” 

“That is a question which you, to judge 
by your garb, are more able to answer 
than I.” 

“ Nay, nay, [ want your opinion.” 

“Then, in my opinion, the man most 
pleasing to God is he who does his duty here 
on earth.” 

* Ah! right, quite right,” cried the older 
man eagerly. “ But there lies the core of 
the whole problem. What ¢s duty ? that is 
what I have spent my life trying to learn.” 

“ Then at a venture I should say your life 
has been a useless one. Duty is as plain as 
the lighted lantern there before us. If you 
are a priest, fulfil your priestly office well-— 
comfort the sick, console the dying, bury the 
dead. Tell your flock not to speculate too 
much on duty, but to try and accomplish the 
work in hand.” 

“But I am not a priest,” faltered the 
other, rising slowly to his feet. 

“Then, if you are a soldier, strike hard for 
your King. Kill the man immediately before 
you, and if, instead, he kills you, be assured 
that the Lord will look after your soul when 
it departs through the rent thus made in your 
body.” 

“There is a ring of truth in that, but it 
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sounds worldly. How can we tell that such 
action is pleasing to God? May it not be 
better to depend entirely on the Lord, and 
let Him strike your blows for you?” 

“Never! What does He give you arms 
for but to protect your own head ? and what 
does He give you swift limbs for if not to 
take your body out of reach when you are 
threatened with being overmatched ? God 
must despise such a man as you speak of, 
and rightly so. I am myself a commander 
of soldiers, and if I had a lieutenant who 
trusted all to me and refused to strike a 
sturdy blow on his own behalf I should tear 
his badge from him and have him scourged 
from out the ranks.” 

“But may we not, by misdirected efforts, 
thwart the will of God ?” 

“Oh! the depths of human vanity! 
Thwart the wili of God? What, a puny 
worm like you? You amaze me, sir, with 
your conceit, and I lose the respect for you 
which at first your garb engendered in my 


mind. Do your work manfully, and flatter 


not yourself that your most strenuous efforts 
are able to cross the design of the Almighty. 
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My own poor belief is that He has patience 
with any but a coward and a loiterer.” 

The elder prisoner staggered into the 
centre of the room and raised his hands 
above his head. 

“Q Lord, have mercy upon me!” he 
cried. “Thou who hast brought light to me 
in this foul dungeon which was refused to 
me in the radiance of Thy Cathedral. Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, the meanest of Thy 
servants—a craven Emperor.” 

“The Emperor?” gasped Wilhelm, the 
more amazed because he had his Majesty in 
mind when he spoke so bitterly of neglected 
duty, unconsciously blaming his sovereign 
rather than his own rashness for the 
extreme predicament in which he found 
himself. 

Before either could again speak the door 
suddenly opened wide, and a deep voice 
solemnly enunciated the words— 

“ Wilhelm of Schonburg, pretended Com- 
mander of his Majesty’s forces, you are 
summoned to appear instantly before the 
court of the Holy Fehm, now in session and 
awaiting you.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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I F£ Londoner travelling in America arrives at 

London, Ont., prejudiced against the place. 
For from the very first day he puts his foot on 
American soil he is worried by continually being 
| 4 | confronted with the fact that there is a London, 
“Aili Ontario, which necessitates his adding “ Eng- 
acu | land” to London, whether in conversation or 
Hi i in writing. In registering his name in hotels, 
AL or sending or receiving letters and telegrams, 
Py A UAE “QLondon, England,” must be before him, or 
Whine ay \ ht woe betide the mistakes and the trouble ! 
| I came from London, Eng., and out of sheer 
curiosity made my way to London, Ont. I 
wanted to see the city which has the audacity to 
rob the largest city in the world of its sole 
right to its name. On my way I had passed 
close to a place enjoying the familiar name Paris. 
Paris, Ont., 1 admit I had never heard of before. 
Travellers from Paris, France, may have suffered 
in the same way as those from London, Eng., 
with London, Ont. The rapid view I had of 
Paris, Ont., sufficed to prepare me for London, Ont. Yet I was agreeably surprised. 
Viewed from the railway, Paris, Ont., showed no signs of that life and gaiety for which Paris, 
France, is noted. I saw a church—it was not Notre Dame. I saw an arch—of wood, in the 
railings—it in no way resembled the Arc de Triomphe. I saw the Vendéme Column—no, 
a factory chimney! Still, it is unfair to judge a city (is Paris, Ont., a city?) from the 
railway. I sped on to London, Ont. There is a Berlin, Ont., too, but never having been 
in Berlin I was not in a position to draw comparisons ; but twenty-five years in dear old 
London, England, made me eager to see its copy. I am impatient, as I have to change lines 
and get into a local train without the comfort of a Pullman ora Wagner. The occupants 
of the smoking-car encouraged me. They were London-Ont.-ers, and at once suggested 
prosperity. The type was a curious one, and as I sketched them I was puzzled. The type 
suggested St. Petersburg, Russia, or Stockholm, Sweden, more than London, so much so 
that I ventured to question the conductor. The man of gold lace and buttons condescended 
to reply. “ Fowls,” was all he said. And they looked it. 

The conductor having clipped their wings—I mean tickets—returned to me in a 
communicative mood. 
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“ Live-freight car ; perfect hen-coop.” 

It dawned upon me they were fowl fan- 
ciers. I hazarded that opinion to the 
conductor. 

“Yes; Show Guelph to-day.” 

Perfectly — satisfactory explanation — 
Guelph ? Must be nearing Victoria Station. 
I hasten my sketch of the jolly set of old 
birds. 

“London, East End,” conductor shouts. 
Train slows up. My thoughts fly to 
Whitechapel. Somehow as I sketch the 
London dealers in poultry my thoughts fly to 
Leadenhall Street. Anyway, here we are. 


commerce, meet the fashionable beauties of 
London, Ont. I elbow my way through the 
crowd. 

But what do I find? 
you. 

St. James’s Street, that delightful spot in 
London, Eng., has been favoured by London, 
Ont., imitating its name. The Guardsman 
striding to St. James’s Palace, or to his club, 
may have his prototype in St. James’s Street, 
London, Ont. Perhaps I'll find the Canadian 
Volunteer on his way to his well-appointed 
club ; find some veterans chatting over their 
deeds of daring of the past. See ! 


Let my pencil tell 





























ST. JAMES’'S STREET. 


“ London—all change.” I'll not dispute 
that change. 

In-a few minutes I am through the city 
streets—good, business - like, well - propor- 
tioned, well-shopped streets. They interest 
me not. I have discovered that London, 
Ont., boasts of a Piccadilly, a Pall Mall, a St. 
James’s Street. I know them well in London, 
Eng. What shall I find here? That is the 
only question that interests me as I hurry 
along to the familiar-sounding haunts. I 
therefore lose no time in making my way 
to Piccadilly, dear old Piccadilly. There 
surely I shall meet the Canadian represen- 
tatives of society, politics, science, art, and 





Cheapside! Now we'll see the centre of 
Cockayne, surely. That madding crowd of 
all sorts and conditions of busy city men, 
surging along the pavement ; and the heavier 
torrent of traffic slowly flows along the street. 
Between the two, like broken weeds on the 
river-bank wafted this way and that way, 
struggling to exist, I will see the hawkers of 
the gutter selling the latest toys and tricks, 
pencils, rubber rings, fruit and flowers, and 
new calendars. Somewhere here ought to 
be the Guildhall. The tripper will be stopped 
for a minute as the splendid equipage of the 
Civic King rolls across the thronged and 
busy Cheapside, and at the end of the street 
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CHEAPSIDE, 


ought to be seen the Mansion House, around 
which rushes the turmoil of city life. As my 
steps quicken I hear bells faintly—what 
bells? Bow bells, surely? Those bells 
within the sound of which all men and 
women must be born to pride themselves 
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“ Cockneys.” The bells in Cheapside, Ont., 
were tinkling round a dog’s neck as he pulled 
a sleigh. The bonny boy enjoying the ride 
may one day become Civic King of London, 
Ont. Who can tell ? 

As I make my way across Blackfriars 
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PICCADILLY. 


Bridge, spanning the River Thames, I pause 
and ask a native if it is really called 
Blackfriars Bridge. “Oh, yes. Reckon you 
never heard of any other. And that is the 
River Thames.” 

I can imagine Father Thames’s look of 
disgust at the little stream passing under this 
small network bridge. 

Oh, London, Ont.! Oh, London, Ont. ! 
Why not be generous to the Old City ? 
Keep your Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and St. 
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James's Street, your Cheapside and your 
Blackfriars Bridge, and still call the stream 
under it the Thames. Keep the name of 


London and live up to it; but do one little 
graceful act to deserve it. Allow me to sug- 
gest your calling your pleasant, picturesque 
city in future in one word, Londononto, and 
save much confusion and further caricature 
as I have, I trust, good-humouredly bestowed 
upon you. 


Harry FuRNIss. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING! 


By GUY BOOTHBY.* 

































Illustrated by Edward Read. 


SYNOPSIS OF FOREGOING CHAPTERS.—The opening chapters of this story introduce us to Maximilian 
IV., King of Pannonia, a recluse who practically left his kingdom to govern itself. A revolution was the inevitable 
result. The King and Queen, with their two children, the Crown Prince Maximilian and Prince Paul (who 
narrates the story), ultimately settled in England, hoping that time would restore the monarchy in Pannonia. 
Both the Crown Prince Max and Prince Paul ev entually fell in love with the Princess Ottilie of Lilienhéhe. She, 
ey however, preferred Prince Paul. Her refusal of the Crown Prince Max made him decide to leave England forth- 
with. His family at length discovering that he has settled in Rio, having assumed the name of Mortimer, Prince 
Paul sets out in search of him, hoping to persuade him to return. Max evades him by hurriedly joining an 
unscrupulous Spaniard, Moreas, who is going in search of a wonderful diamond- 
field reputed to be inland, and known only to the Spaniard and three sirangers 
who insist on accompanying him and sharing the spoils. 





CHAPTER XV. 


OQ attempt a detailed description of Max’s wanderings for 
the next few months would, even with the help of 
his diary, prove, I fear, a task altogether beyond 
my abilities. On the morning following the inter- 
view I have just described as taking place at Moreas’s 
house, they embarked upon the train at a wayside 
station a few miles out of Rio, and remained in it 
until they had proceeded as far as it was possible 
for the line to take them. Having reached the 
end of the construction, they alighted at a miserable 
village, consisting of some twenty or thirty houses 
of the typical Brazilian type, and collected their 
impedimenta. Such stores and equipments as they intended 
carrying with them had already arrived, as also had the mules 
which had been purchased for the journey. Moreas, by virtue 
of being the only person who knew the secret, was duly installed 
as leader, and seeing that the day was too far advanced for 
them to make a start, he decided in favour of remaining in the 
village that night and proceeding as soon as it was light next 
morning. Being anxious to obtain as much information as 
possible concerning the track they were to follow for the next 
hundred miles, Moreas invited certain of the leading inhabitants 
to sup with them that night. By midnight Moreas was decidedly 
intoxicated, while the two Spaniards were incapable of even 
sitting upright, so were stretched at full length upon the floor. 
Disgusted beyond measure with what he saw, Max left the 
room and passed into the verandah. There he found the 
Englishman, Bertram, smoking a cigar at the further end. He 
had taken a decided liking to the man and cherished a belief 
that the feeling was reciprocated. 

“So you have had enough of it, too,” said the latter, as Max approached. “I couldn’t 
stand any more of it, so I came out here. Moreas and the Spaniards are very well 
when they are sober, but when they are drunk they are altogether impossible. Forgive 
my asking the question, but have you known Moreas very long ?” 

“A matter of two years,” Max replied. “TI met him first on the steamer that brought 
me out from England.” 

“Ah! I was right, then,” said Bertram, in a somewhat kindlier tone than he had yet 
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spoken. “I felt certain that you were an 
Englishman when I saw you yesterday, and 
yet, do you know, if you don’t mind my 
saying so, you don’t altogether look like 
one.” 

“T’'m not,” said Max. “By birth I ama 
Pannonian, but I have lived in England 
since I was quite a youngster. You, of 
course, are English ; there can be no sort of 
doubt about that.” 

“Yes, [am an Englishman, I suppose, if 
ever there was one. I hail from Gainsthorpe, 
in Yorkshire. Do you happen to know 
the place ¢° 

“T should think so,” said Max, with 
sudden animation. “ I’ve stayed there often. 
A man in my regiment had a place in that 
neighbourhood, and I used to go to him for 
the shooting. It is a pretty little spot. You 
get some very fair hunting on that side.” 

“You do indeed,” the other replied 
enthusiastically. ‘ And, by Jove! if you’ve 
hunted there at all, you must know the 
Swiffon Brook. It’s one of our landmarks.” 

**T should think I did know it,” said Max, 
as the memory of a certain swift-flowing 
stream with steep banks rose before his 
mind’s eye. 

After that they were both silent. The 
simple fact that they both happened to be 
acquainted with the same obscure village 
struck them as a marvellous coincidence. 
Presently Moreas staggered into the verandah, 
stared wildly about him for a few seconds, 
as if he were looking for someone, and then 
reeled towards them. 

“Come, come, sefors,” he said, with a 
hiccup ; “I don’t call this sociable at all. 
Here we are, enjoying ourselves in the room 
yonder, and you keep away from us as if you 
don’t desire our company. It isn’t the sort 
of thing to make us friendly. Come along 
now, let us be sociable together while we 
have the chance. You ought to know as 
well as I do that there’s nothing to drink but 
water out in the desert.” 

He seized Max by the arm and attempted 
to lead him in the direction of the door, but 
the other shook him off. 

“You must excuse me,” he said. “I 
don’t feel up to it to-night. Besides, if the 
noise you are making is any criterion, you 
are getting along well enough without us.” 

Moreas thereupon transferred his atten- 
tions to Bertram, who proved equally 
intractable. 

“ Very well,” he said at last, when he had 
tried to arrive at a proper understanding of 
the position, “if you won't come, I suppose 
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you won’t ; so I'll go myself and leave you 
to conspire against me in peace.”’ 

With that he took himself off, and the 
two men were left to construe his last speech 
according to their inclinations. 

“Tf we are to be up as early to-morrow 
morning as we arranged, had we not better 
begin to think about bed?” said Max at last. 

“Perhaps we had. But I am_ rather 
afraid the others will not be in a condition, 
after their carouse to-night, to travel as soon 
us we imagine. However, if you are tired, 
by all means let us turn in.” 

They walked towards the door. Suddenly 
Bertram stopped, and, with a little hesitation, 
addressed his companion once more. 

“JT want to ask you,” he said, “ whether 
you have any objection to telling me the 
name of your friend ; I mean the man who 
was in your regiment and who lived at 
Gainsthorpe. It’s just possible I might 
know him.” 

‘His name was Beverley,” Max replied, 
without thinking of the trouble to which 
his answer might possibly give rise. 

“Do you mean Dick Beverley, the cross- 
country man?” said Bertram, after a 
momentary pause. “The chap who rode 
‘Doughty Lad’ in the Grand Military ? ” 

“The same,” said Max. ‘“ Do you know 
him ?” 

“T ought to,” the other replied, and then, 
after another display of hesitation, added, 
“Dick Beverley is my brother. Bertram is 
only my assumed name.” 

Max uttered an exclamation that was 
partly one of surprise and partly of pain. 
“Good Heavens! can it be possible that you 
are Beverley’s brother ?” he cried. “I can 
scarcely credit it.” 

“Tt’s more than possible, however ; it’s a 
certainty,” returned his companion. “ And 
now, do you know, I fancy I can tell who 
you are. Your face has been haunting me 
ever since I first saw it. I knew I had seen 
it somewhere. You don’t remember me, 
because I never saw you at the old place, but 
the year after I cleared out of England Dick 
sent me a photograph of himself, taken with 
a group of his brother officers. You and he 
were standing side by side, I remember. If 
you don’t mind my saying so, you are the 
man who has been missing for so long and 
about whom there has been so much talk— 
the Crown Prince of Pannonia.” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Max, as if he were 
afraid someone might overhear the other’s 
words. ‘For Heaven’s sake don’t talk so 
loud. You see, I don’t deny the truth of 
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your words. I suppose it would be no use. 
What a strange world it is, to be sure! My 
only reason for coming on this journey was 
because I was afraid of being recognised in 
Rio. What a fool I was ever to talk to you 
about Yorkshire ! ’ 

“ Your secret is safe with me,” answered 
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Bertram solemnly. “1 will pledge you my 
word on it if you like.” 

‘*T’ll believe you without that,” said Max. 
“ Let us shake hands upon it.” 

Max and Bertram were early astir next 
morning. Not so the revellers of the 
previous evening. Like warriors on a 
battlefield they lay just where they had 
fallen. Moreas was in the verandah, Rodri- 
guez and his compatriot rested under the 
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table, while the others were scattered in 
various picturesque but undignified attitudes 
about the different rooms. Midday had 
arrived and passed before the remainder of 
the party seemed capable of getting upon 
their feet, much less of exerting themselves. 

Nothing could have been more charming 
than the first part of the journey. In the 
forest the vegetation was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. In these regions game was plentiful 
und the larder of the party was in conse- 
quence kept well supplied. Then, with 
almost startling suddenness, the forest came 
to an end, and they emerged on to long, 
rolling plains, with never a bush, or tree, or 
a sign of water to relieve the monotony, as 
far as the eye could reach. By the time 
they had had twenty-four hours of this the 
strength and temper of both mules and men 
were well nigh exhausted. Ever since they 
had left the forest and set foot upon the 
sterile plateau, the commissariat, 
once so plentifully supplied, had 
been impoverished to a degree 
that bordered upon starvation. 

Being anxious to give the 
animals a rest, it was agreed 
that the party should remain in 
amp for another day. This 
being so, Bertram took his rifle and started off 
into the mountains in search of game. When 
he had been gone about half an hour Moreas, 
who had been in one of his tantrums all 
day, also decided to set out upon the same 
errand, Climbing the side of the mountain, 
he in his turn disappeared from view, and 
Max was sitting pondering over matters when 
a thought occurred to him, and he also 
climbed the side of the hill. On reaching 
the summit he looked anxiously about him 
for the man he was seeking. Then, along 
the hillside to the right, his quick eye 
detected a black object creeping slowly but 
steadily towards the west. He was evidently 
stalking something. Then, to his horrified 
amazement, he beheld Bertram leave a little 
coppice and walk out into a piece of open 
ground, a couple of hundred yards or so 
distant from where the other man was waiting. 
Tn a flash the whole truth dawned upon him. 
Tt was Bertram whom Moreas was stalking 
so carefully, and it was Bertram he intended 
lo shoot. He was about to call out, in the 
hope of diverting the Spaniard’s attention, 
or of warning the Englishman, but before 
he could do so the other had pulled the 
trigger. There was a report, and when 
Max, who had closed his cyes as if he were 
afraid of what he might be called upon to 
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witness, opened them again, Moreas was 
once more crouching down behind the rock, 
while Bertram was examining something 
evidently the splash of a bullet on the face 
of a boulder behind him. Moreas had failed 
in his attempt. 

At first he felt inclined to descend hastily 
upon Moreas and accuse him, there and then, 
of attempting to murder the Englishman. 
A moment later, however, the folly of this 
proceeding became apparent to him. Had 
he done so, it would have been necessary for 
the others to know of it, and in that case 
it was very probable that Moreas’s life would 
have paid forfeit. This, for a variety of 
reasons, was undesirable. At the same time 
he felt that he must protect his friend 
against any similar attacks. Bearing this in 
mind, he watched the Spaniard’s movements 
with the greatest anxiety. He was not at all 
certain that the latter, finding that his first 
shot had proved unsuccessful, might not 
attempt a second. Moreas, however, did not 
do so; he knew that Bertram, once placed 
upon his guard, would be on the look-out, 
and he had no intention of allowing himself 
to be captured red-handed, which would 
certainly have been his fate had he missed. 
He accordingly remained in hiding until the 
Englishman had passed round the bend of 
the hill and was safely on his way back to 
the camp. Then he emerged and in his 
turn retraced his steps by the way he had 
come, in so doing passing within fifty yards 
of the spot where Max lay concealed. When 
the latter reached the camp he found the 
evening meal prepared, and the two men 
amicably seated side by side near the fire, to 
all appearances better friends than they had 
been for some time past. Max fancied that 
Moreas looked rather apprehensively at him 
as he came into the firelight, but, whatever 
he may have thought, he said nothing to 
him, either then or on a subsequent occasion, 
concerning that mysterious shot upon the 
hill. Bertram also followed his example, 
and though he had plenty of opportunity he 
did not once refer, either directly or indirectly, 
to the attempt that had been made upon his 
life that afternoon. 

Next day they resumed their march, and 
twenty-four hours later left the mountains 
behind them and once more entered a zone 
of fertile country. This continued for 
upwards of three hundred miles, until Moreas 
informed them that he felt sure they must 
be approaching the second range that it 
would be necessary for them to cross before 
they could reach the country in which the 
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old woman had declared that the diamonds 
existed. This proved to be the case. Unlike 
the other range through which they had 
passed a fortnight before, this one consisted 
of high, rocky peaks, where even a goat 
could scarcely retain his footing, and dark, 
gloomy cafons, both almost grassless and 
entirely destitute of water. What was worse, 
their animals, by this time, were sadly out 
of condition, and often it was as much as 
the poor beasts could do to drag one foot 
after the other. The outlook was by no 
means a cheerful one. After the privations 
the party had been through so far it seemed 
hard indeed that they should not be able to 
reach the goal for which they had been 
aiming. With such overwhelming odds 
against them, however, it seemed impossible 
that they could hope to succeed. Then, in 
one of the loneliest cafions of all that lonely 
range, they called a halt and took counsel 
with each other. 

“Tt seems to me we're in a pretty sort of 
a fix,” said Bertram, after some little 
discussion had taken place on their position. 
“The animals are giving way, and if we go 
on like this it won’t be long before we all 
follow suit. There’s been too much grum- 
bling lately, and it seems to me the best 
thing we can do is to hold a meeting now 
and settle everything.” 

The result was as follows. It was decided 
that, while it was out of the question that 
the entire party could succeed in reaching 
the spot for which they were making, it was 
still possible that two men, taking with them 
the best of the animals, might be able to do 
so. But who those two men should be was 
rather more difficult to determine. It was 
certain that Moreas must go, since he was 
the only man who was acquainted with the 
secret, and he was scarcely likely to impart it 
to anyone else. On his side, however, he 
flatly declined even to think of taking either 
of the two Spaniards with him. They might 
fume and curse as much as they pleased, he 
said, but their bluster would not alter his 
decision. The man who must go with him 
must be either Bertram or Max. 

“ Perhaps we had better draw lots for it,” 
began Bertram. “I may say that if I am 
chosen I am perfectly willing to go; if it 
falls upon you, Mortimer, I have no doubt 
you will not raise any objection. What do 
you say 7” 

“Let us draw lots for it, by all means,” 
Max answered. ‘ But how shall we decide ?” 

One of the Spaniards, true son of a 
gambling race, immediately produced a dice- 
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box, which he still carried with him long 
after he had parted with other and apparently 
more valuable possessions. By the flickering 
light of the camp fire, with the shadows 
dancing on the rocks behind them and 
lighting up the rugged outline of the cliff, 
the two men threw to decide which should 
have the honour of courting what each 
must have felt in his own heart was almost 
certain death. As a result Max was declared 
to be the winner. 

“Tt is settled, then,” said Moreas, with 
what Max could not help feeling was a note 
of satisfaction in his voice. ‘You are 
perfectly satisfied ? Well, to-morrow, Sefor 
Mortimer, if you are prepared, we will push 
on together and see what Fate has in store 
for us.” 

“T shall be quite ready,” Max replied. 
“And, as I understand it, the remainder of 
the party will retrace their steps to the fertile 
country at the entrance to the ranges and 
await our coming there.” 

“That is how I understand it also,” replied 
Bertram, looking steadily at Max. “We 
shall give you three months’ grace, and if 
you have not returned by the end of that 
time, we shall conclude that you are dead, 
and will either attempt to reach you or 
return to civilisation as circumstances may 
dictate.” 

As nobody seemed inclined for conversation 
when these details had been settled, they 
rolled themselves up in their blankets and 
said good-night to the world. Silence had 
not taken possession of the camp more than 
half an hour before Max felt the pressure of 
a hand upon his arm. He rolled over, to 
find Bertram making signals to him. He 
accordingly rose and followed him to a spot 
at some little distance from the camp. When 
they had assured themselves that they were 
not being followed the Englishman spoke. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said—then, 
seeing that the other was about to interrupt 
him, held up his hand—* pardon me, but for 
a few minutes it is necessary that I should 
forget our supposed equality and remember 
that you are a Royal personage, and I only 
the son of a Yorkshire gentleman. I’m not, 
as a rule, aman who thinks very muc') of 
titles, but there is no getting away from the 
fact that a man who is, or should be, going 
to rule a country, is called upon to take more 
care of his life than other people. Now, sir, 
what I am going to say to you is this: If you 
will consent to allow me to go forward in 
your place, it will be conferring an honour 
upon me for which I shall be grateful to you 
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to my dying day. I can easily make an excuse 
to Moreas and convince him that we have 
come to the arrangement together. Nobody 
will suspect, and so you will be saved from 
doing what I really and truly believe to be a 
wrong act.” 

Max was more touched by the other's 
words than he could say. 

“T thank you,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “I know that you speak out of 
kindness to me, but what you ask is impossible 

—quite impossible—really it is! The lot 
has fallen upon me, and indeed I can only 
ask you to believe that I would not have it 
otherwise. I am quite willing to go forward, 
and, when all is said and done, I believe I 
am the best person for the work. You and 
Moreas are not particularly friendly, as you 
must be aware, and there is no saying what 
might happen if you were thrown so much 
into each other’s society without anyone to 
see fair play.” 

“You are thinking of the day when he 
fired that rifle at me in the mountains, I 
suppose,’ Bertram replied. “I suppose you 
did not think I was aware of it? I was, 
however, and I knew also that you were 
behind him. If it hadn’t been for that fact 
I should have taxed him with his treachery 
on my return to the camp. But we are 
wasting time. Is it quite impossible for me 
to make you change your mind ? ” 

* Quite,” said Max. “Though T am none 
the less grateful to you for your kindness in 
offering to go, I cannot accept it.” 

“So be it,” returned Bertram quietly. 
“In that case, I suppose, we may as well 
return to the camp.” 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, the 
‘amp was roused by Moreas. When all the 
final arrangements had been made, and the 
place of meeting, should the pair return, 
settled, it was time for them to bid the rest 
of the party farewell. It was a solemn 
moment in their lives, and everyone seemed 
aware of the fact. Moreas shook hands 
with the two Spaniards first, and then 
approached Bertram. 

“‘ Farewell, senor,” he said with a bow. 
*T trust I shall have good news for you 
when next I see you.” 

Max observed that they did not shake 
hands. Then came Max’s turn. He shook 
hands with Antonio and Diego, and, having 
done so, approached the man for whom he 
entertained such a genuine liking. 

“Good-bye,” he said. Then, looking him 
straight in the face, he added, “If by 
any chance I should not return, you know 
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whom to make acquainted with my fate. 
Good-bye.” 

As they turned the corner of the cafon 
he looked back and waved his hand. Bert- 
ram was standing where he had left him, 
still looking after him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE first day’s march after they left the 
main camp could not be said to have been 
in any sense of the word either a pleasant 
or a comfortable one. Both the men were 
ill at ease, not only with their present lot, 
but also with each other. The anxiety of 
what lay before them lay heavily upon their 
minds, while there was a nameless, indescrib- 
able something that Max could not under- 
stand, and yet which stood like a shadow 
between them. It soon became apparent to 
him that the dangers to which they were to 
be subjected had not been in the least 
exaggerated. For no less than four days 
they continued on through the mountains, 
and it was only after incredible hardships 
that they managed to reach the plains on 
the other side. Here, however, as it turned 
out, they were not much better off. As 
they expected, on leaving the mountains they 
found themselves confronted by a stretch 
of desert, barren and useless alike both for 
man and beast. To attempt to cross it 
seemed to be to run too great a risk, and 
yet to turn back when they were so near 
the end seemed an equally foolish under- 
taking. With adogged determination worthy 
of a better cause, and with which Max had 
never credited him, Moreas decided in favour 
of pushing on. It was a rash decision, for 
with every hour the condition of the mules 
was becoming more and more pitiable, while 
the men themselves were in scarcely a better 
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case. Still Moreas remained in a state of 
sullenness. It was indeed a dreary resting- 


place they had that night. There was no 
shelter, no water but what they had brought 
with them, no food to revive their starving 
animals save a few mouthfuls of corn and 
half a dozen handfuls of parched grass. 
Next morning, as soon as it was daylight, 
they saddled up once more and continued 
their march. For the moment the country, 
which consisted of the same barren plains in 
front, behind, and on either side, showed no 
signs of changing. Never so long as the 
world lasts will that desert be of any use 
either to man or beast. As on the previous 


day, Moreas stalked grimly in front, never 


looking behind him. 
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“Push on! push on!” he cried continu- 
ally. ‘“ We are wasting time, we must 
push on!” That was his interminable cry. 

One thing was growing more certain every 
hour, and that was the fact that the hardships 
through which they had passed had combined 
with natural greed to turn Moreas’s brain. 

“T shall have to keep my eyes on him day 
and night,” said Max to himself. “In his 
present condition there is no saying what he 
may do.” 

This knowledge added a fresh horror to 
the situation. It is bad enough to be starv- 
ing anywhere, but it is a thousand times 
worse when one is also alone in the wilds 
with a madman. As soon as they got into 
camp that night, the second on that awful 
plain, Moreas commenced to walk in circles 
round the fire, talking to himself meanwhile, 
and shaking his fist at the darkening desert. 
When Max offered him a portion of the 
biltong, all that remained to them in the 
way of food, he refused it with an oath, 
adding that he could not eat when they 
should be pushing towards their destination. 

‘“‘ You won’t be strong enough to reach it 
at all, if you don’t eat something,” said Max 
philosophically. “You can’t expect the 
engines to work when you don’t stoke the 
fires.” 

He himself made as good a meal as 
possible, and then lay down to rest, but he 
was too anxious for his own safety to fall 
asleep until he was quite convinced that 
Moreas was asleep also. He had no desire 
that the other should steal a march on him 
during the night. What he had seen that 
day in the mountains, when Moreas had 
stalked Bertram, was quite sufficient to show 
him that his companion was not one who 
would stick at trifles. At last, however, he 
dozed off. It must have been close upon 
midnight when he woke with a start to find 
Moreas moving about the camp. He seemed 
to be doing so in an aimless fashion, as if he 
were not quite certain of his own mind. 
Suddenly he stopped, turned, and, crouching 
down, came sneaking towards the spot where 
the other lay. Then Max knew that he had 
not been wrong in his suspicions. Moreas 
intended, if possible, to do away with him 
and afterwards to push on alone. But Max 
was not going to let himself be killed with- 
out a struggle. Slipping one hand under 
the saddle that did duty for a pillow, he seized 
the revolver he had placed there in 1eadiness 
for an emergency, and, when the other was 
only a few paces distant, raised himself on 
his elbow and pointed it directly at him. 
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“Come a step nearer, Moreas,” he said, 
“and you're a dead man. If you try that 
little game with me, I give you my word I’ll 
shoot you with as little compunction as I 
would a mad dog.” 

Moreas must have realised that his attempt 
was a failure, for he slipped his knife under 
cover again and tried to langh unconcernedly. 

“ What a- fellow you are, to be sure!” he 
said. ‘“ What on earth is the matter with 
you? What makes you think I want to 
injure you? I only wanted to find out 
whether you were asleep or not.” 

“T must have been dreaming, then,” 
answered Max. “ For I thought I saw a 
knife in your hand.” 

“ A knife ?” cried the other, with great 
surprise. ‘ What should I be doing 
with a knife in my hand at this 
time of night ?” 

“You know best,” said Max. 
“If you don’t, I’m sure I’m not 
going to tell you.” 

After such an adventure you may be 
sure he slept no more that night, and 
in the morning Moreas appeared to 
have entirely forgotten the incident. 
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As the afternoon approached they saw 
before them another low range of hills. 
These, when they approached them, proved 
to be of ironstone formation, a fact which, 
as soon as he heard it, caused Moreas to 
utter a cry of joy. 

“ We are nearly there,” he cried. ‘ Those 
are the hills of which the Indian told the 
old man. We have only to cross them and 
we shall be at the place where the diamonds 
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‘‘It was Bertram he intended to shoot.” 
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are. Let us push on, push on! For 
Heaven’s sake, man, stir yourself; there is 
not a moment to lose.” 

Fortunately the travelling was not so rough 
now as in the other ranges through which 
they had passed. Had it been so it is 
doubtful whether either the mules or the 
men would have come through alive. At 
length they reached the summit of the last hill 





















and looked down upon the plains on the 
other side. 

“Tt is the place, it is the place!” cried 
Moreas, almost beside himself with excite- 
ment. “ Yonder is the river he spoke of, 
and there, away to the right, is its old course. 
You can even see the big black rocks that he 
told me of, rising out of the sand. The 
Saints be praised, we are here at last! we 
are here at last!” 
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So overcome was he by his excitement 
that it was as much as Max could do to 
prevent him from setting off at a ran down 
the hillside. This was the place, then, of 
which the poor old half-witted diamond 
hunter had told Moreas. The place where 
diamonds were as large as hazel nuts and 
could be had for the picking up. He 
wondered how true the story would prove 
to be. For his own part, he was not going 
to pin too much faith upon it. If it turned 
out trumps, well and good ; if not, he could 
console himself with the reflection that the 
old fellow had played off on Moreas a 
grimmer practical joke than had ever been 
perpetrated on himself. It was nearly mid- 
day before they reached a spot which they 
considered favourable for a camp. Max had 
already noticed with satisfaction that there 
was a fair amount of game to be had for the 
shooting, water was abundant, while for the 
animals there was a greater supply of 
herbage than they had seen for many a long 
day. By this time Moreas’s head appeared 
quite turned. They had scarcely reached 
their camp before he was off to try his luck 
among the sand of the old river bed. 

It was almost dark when he returned. 
When he did so, however, he shook like a 
man with the palsy. 

“Look what I have found,” he said, 
scarcely able to contain himself for joy. 
* The old man did not deceive me, after all. 
They are here. Here, I tell you. I shall 
be the richest man on earth.” As he spoke 
he unclasped his fist and showed Max two 
fuir-sized diamonds lying in the hollow of 
his hand. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue week following their arrival at their 
destination was remarkable in more senses 
than one. After the success which had 
attended Moreas’s search among the sands of 
the river bed, it was impossible for him to 
be idle for a moment. By the end of the 
month they had discovered six stones of 
considerable size, fourteen medium, and some 
twenty or thirty small ones, varying from a 
quarter to a carat each. These they placed 
in a small bag and religiously counted every 
evening. 

If their fortune had been good so far, it 
was destined to become even greater as time 
progressed. Both men had exceptional finds, 
and the store in the bag was materially 
increased. Influenced by such a run of luck 
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the Spaniard’s manner underwent a change. 
He became geniality itself, upbraided him- 
self for his former treatment of Max, and 
declared that if he had searched the whole 
world through he could not have found a 
better companion. He vowed that he enter- 
tained the affection of a brother for him. 

How, considering all this, Max’s suspicions 
were first aroused, I cannot say. It may 
have been that the other’s excessive eagerness 
to recognise the honesty with which every 
evening he, himself, handed over the stones 
he had collected, may have had something to 
do with it. It is certain, however, that, 
little by little, a feeling of positive distrust 
was born in his mind. In vain he tried to 
dismiss it from his thoughts. The more he 
told himself that he was doing the other an 
injustice, the stronger the feeling became 
that Moreas was playing a double game. He 
determined to watch him closely, and did 
so, without, however, detecting anything 
suspicious. For the reason that they worked 
in different places it was impossible for him 
to check all that was found. To propose to 
work with him, in order that he might keep 
an eye on him, was equally out of the 
question. Moreas was not the sort of man 
to have submitted to such an_ insult. 
Troubles innumerable would have been the 
result, and the success of the expedition 
would have been grievously imperilled. No, 
there was nothing for it but for him to 
watch and wait, hoping that, if anything 
were wrong, some happy chance would enable 
him to detect and rectify it. 

When they had been two months upon the 
field, and had explored the river.up and down 
for a distance of nearly twenty miles, Max 
inquired of Moreas whether he did not think 
it was time for them to return to their 
friends. 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Moreas slowly. And 
then, as if to divert attention from the 
subject, so that he might have time to think, 
he added, “I wonder how they have 
enjoyed the period of waiting ?” 

“ Tt is to be hoped they haven’t quarrelled,” 
said Max; “Rodriguez and Pereira are 
difficult men to control at the best of 
times.” 

“T wish I had never set eyes on either one 
of them,” the other answered vindictively. 
“JT don’t mind confessing that I grudge them 
their share of what we have obtained. It 
maddens me to think that while we have 
been working like galley-slaves all these 
weeks, it is only to put money into their 
greasy pockets. They will be rich men, 
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without having taken an atom of the risk, 
or having done a hand’s turn of the work.” 

“Tt was not their fault that one of them 
did not come with you,” returned Max. 
“You must remember that when we drew 
lots as to who should accompany you, you 
would not allow them to be included. Under 
the circumstances it is scarcely fair to blame 
them for what was no fault of theirs.” 

“Fair or not fair, I grudge them their 
share in what we have obtained,” said 
Mcreas, after which he regarded Max 
attentively for a few seconds. 

The latter saw that he had something 
further he wanted to say, and felt equally 
sure that it was something he scarcely dared 
to utter. 

“Fancy if we two had been in it alone,” 
he said, at last. 

“Our shares would certainly have been 
larger,” replied Max, anxious, if possible, to 
draw him on, and to discover to what all 
this was leading. “ But as there are three 
more in it besides ourselves, I don’t see that 
we can do anything but share and look 
pleasant.” 

““T wonder how we should have fared,” 
said Moreas very slowly, bending forward as 
he spoke, and lighting his cigar from an 
ember he had taken from the fire, “if we 
had tried the route through Peru into 
Brazil that I told you about? It is just 
possible it might be both safer and quicker 
than the way we came.” 

Once more he studied Max’s face. He 
was anxious to discover whether the seed he 
was scattering was falling upon good ground 
or not. 

“Tt’s just possible it might,” Max answered, 
realising for the first time what the other 
was driving at. ‘“ When we come _ back 
again—for I suppose you will want to return 
later on—we might try it.” 

“Do you think it would be better for us 
to go back that way now ? ” the other asked, 
coming to the point at last. 

“But what about the party who are wait- 
ing for us on the other side of the moun- 
tains? How would it affect them ?” 

“They would in all probability return to 
civilisation,” said Moreas, “ believing us to 
be dead. I can’t see that it would be alto- 
gether to our disadvantage if they did. 
What do you say 7” 

Max was silent fora moment. When he 
spoke again there was a note in his voice that 
should have warned the other not to proceed 
too far with his suggestions. 


“Look here, Moreas,” he said. “I can 
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see quite plainly what is in your mind, and, 
once and for all, let me tell you I will not 
have it. We are here in the interests of 
Bertram and the others, as well as to look 
after ourselves. We have pledged our 
honour to return within a certain time, and 
that is what we are going todo! You know 
me, I think, and you are aware that if I say 
a thing I mean it. Let that end the matter. 
How would you like it if Bertram and I had 
been here together, and had planned to go 
back by another route in order to cheat you 
out of your share of the stones ? You would 
have had plenty to say on the subject then, 
I fancy.” 

“ Well, well, let it be as you wish,” said 
Moreas, with extraordinary calmness. “ For 
mercy’s sake don’t preach! Perhaps it 
wouldn’t be the thing, and if you are deter- 
mined to play straight with them, I will do 
the same. You're a good fellow, Max, and 
I’m sorry I suggested anything else. Try 
to forget it.” 

Though he spoke so fair and appeared so 
repentant, Max did not feel any the more 
inclined to trust him. As a matter of fact 
the other’s ready compliance had made him 
even more suspicious of his motives than 
before. He knew that, unless Moreas had 
some other plan in his mind, he would not 
have given up his point or dismissed the 
matter so calmly. 

F'or some days after the conversation just 
recorded they continued their work as if the 
subject of their return to civilisation had 
never been mentioned. Max noticed, how- 
ever, that his companion did not show as 
good results as before ; the stones were small, 
milky, and very poor in quality. He spoke 
to him on the subject. 

“The place seems to have suddenly panned 
out,” the other replied angrily. ‘“ Above the 
bend there is not even an indication of the 
I am beginning to think 
that for the future it is only on the flat we 
shall discover them.” 

Yet even this disastrous intelligence did 
not prevent him from returning next day to 
work at the same place. From a vantage 
spot on the side of the hill, to which Max 
had climbed for the purpose, he could see 
him busily engaged there, digging and 
washing as if for dear life. This set Max 
thinking. Moreas, he knew, would not waste 
his time, every second of which he valued 
like so much gold, on unprofitable labour. 
Then an idea occurred to him and he deter- 
mined to act upon it. He had noticed that, 
every afternoon, a considerable interval 
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elapsed between the time that Moreas had 
ceased work and his appearance at the camp. 
What did he do during the time? Max 
determined to find out. Accordingly, 
that afternoon, a quarter of an hour or 
so before the usual time for returning to 
their camp, he set off along the side of the 
hill, keeping under cover of the rocks, but 
gradually bearing to his left. At last he was 
near enough to be able to see Moreas in tne 
river bed, working away with his usual 
persistence. Five minutes later the other 
put down his tools and began making his 
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anxiously about him as before, and then, as 
as he had satistied himself that his 
proceedings had not been overlooked, started 
back for the river bed, keeping as much cover 
as possible between himself and the place 
where he supposed Max to be still working. 

Max, in his turn, waited until the other 
was out of sight, and then, skirting the base 
of the hill, approached the rocks where, a 
quarter of an hour or so before, Moreas had 
been so mysteriously engaged. In his own 
mind he had not a shadow of doubt what 
the other’s business was. 
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‘The two men threw to decide which should have the honour of courting almost certain death.” 


way in an opposite direction to the camp. 
From the stealthy way in which he walked, 
and the manner in which he constantly 
looked behind him, it was plain that he was 
afraid of being followed. But, as Max 
asked himself, if his motives were honest, 
what should he have to fear ? 

At last he reached what was evidently his 
destination, a peculiar cluster of rocks some 
three-quarters of a mile from the camp. A 
moment later he had disappeared from view, 
not to reappear for something like a quarter 
of an hour. When he did so, he looked 





When he reached the open space between 
the rocks he looked eagerly about him. No 
sign, however, of anything unusual was to be 
discovered there. The ground was of a 
sandy description, bare for the most part, 
but varied here and there with tufts of rough 
grass some eight to ten inches in height. 
After patient investigation he found that 
one of these showed signs of having lately 
heen pressed down by a heavy weight. 

“Now I think I understand,” he said to 
himself, and immediately resolved to over- 
haul the smaller rocks in its neighbourhood. 
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A few minutes later he uttered a cry of 
delight and immediately replaced the stone 
he had lifted. Moving to the other side of 
the circle, he carefully inspected the neigh- 
bourhood, ia order to make quite sure that 
Moreas was not returning. Nothing was to 
be seen of him, however. He accordingly 
returned to his examination of the hole. As 
it proved, he was not wrong in his conjec- 
ture. In it reposed what he had quite 
expected to find there—namely, a small 
leather bag similar to that in which the 
diamonds at the camp were kept. 

“So, friend Moreas, you turn out to be 
a thief, after all ?” he said, as he sat down 
upon the ground and opened the bag. “ You 
hand over to me for the welfare of the 
syndicate the small and comparatively worth- 
less stones you find, while.the larger and 
more valuable you hide here for your own 
benefit. However, it looks as if I am 
destined once more to prove too sharp for 
you. Now let me see what they are like.” 

So saying, he shot the contents of the bag 
into the palm of his hand and studied them 
attentively. To his amazement there was 
one exquisite stone which, when cut, would 
possibly have turned the scale at forty carats. 
In addition there were twelve medium stones 
averaging from ten to fifteen carats each, 
while there were at least thirty others scaling 
from six to eight. It was impossible to say 
what the collection was worth in its entirety, 
but the total could scarcely have been less 
than thirty thousand pounds. 

“JT wonder what I had better do with 
them ?”’ said Max, as he replaced the stones 
in the bag. “If Moreas finds out I have 
been here, he will be sure to hide the bag 
elsewhere, and in that case I may not be 
able to find it again. On the other hand, if 
I transplant it, he will be beside himself with 
rage as soon as he discovers the fact. In 
that case one of us will probably bite the 
dirt. Still, the latter alternative is better 
than the former.” 

So saying, he placed the bag in his pocket, 
and, when he had put the rock back into its 
old position, retraced his steps to the hill- 
side. Once there he sat down and again 
considered the position. To have taken his 
haul back to the camp, as things stood, would 
have been the height of folly. In that case 
they would have been ready at hand for 
Moreas to take possession of them should 
he be lucky enough to put a bullet into Max 
before the latter could defend himself. No! 
he must find a new hiding-place for them. 
He looked the hillside up and down without 
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discovering what he wanted. Then, half- 
way to the summit, and a quarter of a mile 
on his right, he saw a conspicuous rock, the 
shape of which reminded him irresistibly of 
a church steeple. For some distance to the 
eastward the hill was entirely bare. He 
accordingly hurried thither, and, having 
measured the distance carefully foot by foot, 
dug a large hole seventy-one feet due east 
from the rock just mentioned. In this hole 
he placed the bag containing the precious 
stones and afterwards returned the soil to its 
former position, covering it with a small 
rock in order that the fact that he had been 
digging should not be apparent to the 
vasual observer should one ever chance to 
pass that way. Then, to make sure that 
there was no error in his calculations, he 
carefully stepped the distance once more. 
As before, it was seventy-one feet exactly. 
To further impress this fact upon his 
memory he took his hunting-knife, bared 
his breast and drew, regardless of the pain, 
a rough picture of the spire rock, and below 
it the number “ Seventy-One ” with a large 
E. to indicate the east. The blood gushed 
out before he had finished, the pain was 
excruciating, but he showed no sign of 
flinching. When he had done this he picked 
up his rifle once more and set off for the 
‘amp. 

He found Moreas seated on a log beside 
the fire, apparently mending a portion of his 
wardrobe, which was spread out upon his 
knees. He looked up as Max came near, 
and, seeing that he was carrying his rifle, 
asked what sort of luck he had had. The 
other noticed that there was the same shifty 
look upon his face that always heralded the 
approach of mischief. However, since he 
was prepared for all eventualities, he did not 
mind so very much. It was when Moreas 
was genially disposed that he feared him. 

“T did not see anything to shoot,” Max 
replied, as he approached the fire. ‘ What 
luck have you had ? ” 

“Only two small stones,” answered the 
other. “One runs, perhaps, to a carat and 
the other to about half. To tell the truth, 
I'm getting tired of it. Our luck is not 
half so good as it was.” 

“Surely you are not dissatisfied ?” said 
Max, seeing that the moment had come for 
him to bring his accusation. ‘“ You should 
be the last to say that, seeing the nest egg 
you’ve got in the bag under that stone 
yonder. What more could you want ?” 
Moreas sprang to his feet with a cry. 
“You have taken my stones!” he cried, 
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brandishing the pistol he had hitherto kept 
hidden under the garment he had spread out 
upon his knee. ‘ What have you done with 
them, curse you ? what have you done with 
them ?” 

“T have hidden them where you will never 
find them,” answered Max. Then, seeing 
that the other was advancing threateningly 
towards him, he cried, “ Stand back, Moreas ! 
I warn you, stand back. If you come a step 
closer your blood be upon your own head.” 

“Damn your waste of words!” stormed 
the other, scarcely able to speak for the rage 
that was consuming him. “Give me my 
stones! Tell me where you have hidden 
them.” 

“T’ll tell you nothing,” retorted Max, 
“save that you had better not come any 
nearer. I know you for the traitorous cur 
you are, and if you advance another step I 
pledge my word I'll shoot you there and 
then.” 

But Moreas was too far gone to hear or 
heed him. A fit of demoniacal rage had 
taken possession of him. The madness he 
had shown in the desert, and which had 
since died down, had returned to him once 
more, and with a yell of fury he pointed his 
revolver at Max and fired. The bullet 
whistled past the other’s ear. He fired 
again, this time with better execution, for 
Max felt a stab as of a red-hot knitting-needle 
passing through his shoulder, and knew that 
he was hit. Still able, however, to lift his 
arm, he raised his rifle, pointed it, and pulled 
the trigger. Moreas leapt into the air with 
a cry, and an instant later fell forward on 
his face. His body quivered for a moment 
and then all was still. 

“Exit Moreas,” said Max quietly; and 
then, letting his rifle fall, put up his right 
hand to his face. The world was swimming 
before his eyes. He staggered and fell to 
the ground in a dead faint. How long he 
lay there he could not tell, but when his 
senses returned to him it was night, and the 
stays were shining brightly. A low wind 
was moaning amongst the rocks, and a night 
bird was hooting dolefully further along the 
hillside. His shoulder hurt him terribly, 
but he gave it scarcely a thought. “ What 
shall I do?” he muttered, as he staggered to 
his feet. ‘I cannot stay here. This place 
is accursed. It was from the beginning. I 
must get away before it is too late—before it 
is too late.” 

His one all-mastering desire was to be 
done with that plain for ever. He felt that 
it would drive him mad to stay on it another 
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hour. The fire was still burning, though 
very faintly ; sufficient light, however, came 
from it to show him Moreas’s body still lying 
beside it. With as much haste as he could 
command he stumbled about the camp, 
collecting the two mules and loading them 
with such things as he desired to carry 
away with him. The small bag of diamonds 
to which Moreas had contributed a minor 
share he resolved to take with him. With 
the others, however, which had been the 
cause of all the trouble, and for which the 
Spaniard had paid with his life, he would 
have nothing to do. If the other members 
of the party desired to possess them, let them 
come after them and find them for them- 
selves. For his part, he was not going to 
handle them again. Then throwing another 
shuddering glanee at his dead foe, he reeled 
away in the dark up the hillside en rowte for 
civilisation once more. 

How he managed to accomplish it in the 
condition in which he was then, no one will 
ever know. It is quite certain that he 
himself could not tell. Cross the range, 
however, and that terrible desert on the 
other side of it, he certainly did. A month 
later, with both mules missing, though where 
he had lost them he could not tell, and his 
own frame reduced to a skeleton, he reached 
the spot in the mountains where he and 
Bertram had drawn lots and had said good- 
bye to each other so many months before. 
Then he dropped, as he thought, to die. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Max’s surprise may be imagined when, after 
he had fallen unconscious, he opened his eyes 
to find Bertram kneeling beside him. 
“Thank God !” said the latter, as soon as he 
saw that his friend recognised him. ‘“ We 
had begun to think it was all over with you.” 
Max endeavoured to speak, but his voice was 
too weak to utter a word. A moment later 
he had closed his eyes once more. Though 
so near Death’s door, he had managed to 
slip out before that grim portal had actually 
closed upon him. The effect of all that he 
had been through, however, was not to be 
shaken off ina day. For a week he hovered 
between life and death, devotedly attended 
by Bertram, who scarcely left his side for a 
moment. Needless to say, the curiosity of 
the trio was painfully excited to know what 
had wecome of Moreas, and how it was that 
Max had returned alone. The bullet wound 
ir his shoulder and the marks upon his chest, 
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which, by the way, were beginning to heal, 
only added to their wonderment. sult 
anxious as they were to hear the story, 
Bertram would not allow him to give them 
as much as a hint of it until he was strong 
enough to do so without fear of injury to 
himself. Then, for one never-to-be-forgotten 
hour, Max spoke. 
He described all 
that had befallen 
them since they 
had said farewell 
to each other; he 
told them of the 
success that had 
attended their 
labours on the 
field, and then 
went on to speak 
of Moreas’s treach- 
ery, and of the 
last great discovery 
he had made. 
“Feeling that ‘it 
was the only thing 
to be done, I re- 
turned to the camp 
and taxed him with 
it,” he continued. 
“As soon as he 
knew that he was 
discovered, and 
not only dis- 
covered, but that 
his precious stones 
had been found 
and hidden else- 
where, he was _ be- 
side himself with 
rage. "or my own 
part, I believe it 
was his intention, 
in any case, to have 
shot me as soon as 
I should return. 
Be that as it may, 
however, he cer- 
tainly fired at me, 
and his bullet 
pierced my shoul- 
der. In return I 
shot him dead. Then, without thought of 
anything else, save to see the last of it, I 
gathered my goods together and fairly bolted 
from the plain. Wild horses would not drag 
me back to it again.” 

“But what about the second bag of 
diamonds ?” cried Rodriguez, and Pereira 
echoed the question. 
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“| left them in the place I had chosen 
for them,” Max replied.“ There let. them 
remain.” 

* Hear, hear!” said Bertram. “ I for one 
will have notiing to do with them.” 

The two Spaniards, however, thought 
otherwise. If Moreas were dead, and the 


‘**He took his hunting-knife and drew a rough picture of the spire rock.” 


two others were willing to forego their 
share, here was a chance of a_ glorious 
fortune for both of them. Max, however, 
encouraged by Bertram, remained obstinate. 
He was determined that’ the two men, even 
provided they were willing to run the 
“isks attendant on reaching the plain, should 
not obtain the stones. They might curse, 
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implore, threaten, and cajole, but without 
success. 

“There are diamonds there,” said Max. 
“If you are desirous of making your fortunes 
go and search for yourselves ; but the stones 
which cost Moreas his life, and very nearly 
cost me mine, shall remain where they are 
hidden.” 

With that decision the two men were 
compelled to be content. 

Next day they started on their homeward 
journey, but for the first week they were 
compelled to travel slowly on account of 
Max’s still enfeebled condition. Little by 
little, however, his strength returned to him, 
until, by the time they had reached the 
forest which alone separated them from the 
village at the end of the railway—the same 
at which they had purchased the mules—he 
was almost himself again. On arrival they 
installed themselves at the /hospedaria, the 
same at which Bertram had announced his 
recognition of Max as the Crown Prince of 
Pannonia, and at which Moreas and the 
Spaniards had indulged in their orgie so 
many months before. What a variety of 
things had happened since they had said 
good-bye to it! Then they had been setting 
out on the expedition full of hope and con- 
fidence, now they had returned minus one 
of the party and without the great wealth 
which they expected to bring with them. 
They had, however, the small bag which Max 
had brought with him, and, this being so, on 
the morning following their arrival Bertram 
set off for Rio, returning next day with an 
elderly individual who weighed, tested, and 
valued the stones. A price having been 
agreed upon between them, the money was 
paid over and each man received his share, 
after which the old gentleman returned to 
the capital, and all that was left was for Max 
and Bertram to decide what their future 
movements should be. The two Spaniards 
had determined to take a holiday ; then they 
intended purchasing fresh mules with which 
to make another attempt to reach the place 
where the diamonds were hidden. Again 
and again they had endeavoured to induce 
Max to reveal the hiding-place, but without 
success. Accordingly they departed next day 
for Rio. 

“ Have you formed any plans for the 
future ?” inquired Bertram of Max, when 
they were alone together. 

“None,” Max replied. “Except that I 
am determined to leave Brazil as soon as 
possible. Have you anything to propose ?” 

“There's one idea that I have at the back 





of my head; it concerns the South Sea 
Islands,” said Bertram a little diffidently. 
“Ever since I was a youngster I’ve had a 
hankering to visit them.” 

“The South Sea Islands ?” said Max at 
once. “I’m inclined to think that’s not by 
any means a bad idea. And what was it 
your intention to do there ?” 

“T thought of purchasing a schooner and 
going in for the Island trade,” the other 
answered. “It must be a jolly life, if all 
one hears is true. Sailing continually across 
blue seas, amongst the loveliest islands man 
can imagine, dealing with the pleasantest 
people on earth P 

“ And figuring as the piece de résistance at 
some native banquet, I suppose,” answered 
Max, with a laugh. “Seriously I like the 
idea immensely. Why shouldn’t we try it 
together? We're both in possession of 
a decent sum of money. We shouldn’t 
find much difficulty in picking up a handy 
schooner, I expect, and then the firm of 
Bertram and Mortimer could be placed on a 
definite footing. What do you say ?” 

It’s just the very thing I should enjoy,” 
answered Bertram. “ But what about your- 
self ? Are you as determined as ever not to 
return to Europe ?” 

“Every bit as determined,” Max replied. 
“Tn point of fact, I intend going a step 
further. As soon as we get to Rio I shall 
have a document drawn up in which I shall 
renounce, once and for all, any claim I may 
have upon the throne. Let my brother 
take it; he is a far better man in every way, 
and, thongh you may think me a fool for 
saying so, 1 have felt for many years posi- 
tively certain in my own mind that he is 
decreed by Fate to occupy it. And now let 
us discuss the pros and cons of this South 
Sea business. I am all eagerness to embark 
upon it.” 

They did as he suggested, and for over an 
hour were busily engaged working out the 
details of the scheme. Eventually it was 
arranged that they should start for Rio next 
morning, find someone there to draw up the 
deed of which Max had just spoken, and, 
who could be trusted to keep his secret, and 
when it had been despatched to the proper 
quarter, make for the capital of the Argentine, 
and thence cross the Andes into Chili, 
embarking as soon as a vessel could be found 
for the Islands. They caught an early 
train for Rio, and towards the middle of 
the afternoon found themselves once more 
in the capital of the Republic. Now what 
Max had to do was to get his money out of 
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the bank and to transact his legal business 
without Brockford or De Montezma becoming 
aware of it. 

“T will give you my cheque,” he said to 
Bertram, when they had taken up their 
abode at a small hotel at the opposite end of 
the town to that at which his friends had 
their offices. “ You can cash it while I 
remain in the background.” 

Bertram agreed and set off upon his 
errand. On entering the bank he placed 
the cheque upon the counter. The cashier 
picked it up and examined the signature 
with a look of surprise upon his face. The 
manager happened to be passing at the 
moment, and when the draft was shown to 
him he glanced sharply at Bertram. 

“ Pardon me,” he began, “but might I 
request the favour of a few moments’ con- 
versation with you, while the cashier is 
counting the money ?” 

“T shall be very pleased,” said Bertram, 
and when the manager had given an instruc- 
tion in an undertone to one of his clerks 
he followed him into his private room. The 
door having been closed, and when the other 
had pushed forward a chair, Bertram inquired 
what he could do for him. 

“ T notice that you have presented a draft 
signed by Mr. Mortimer, who a few months 
since was a partner in the firm of Montezma 
and Co., of this city. I also notice that the 
cheque is dated to-day, a circumstance which 
would seem to point to the fact that Mr. 
Mortimer is in Rio at the present moment.” 

“That is quite possible,” Bertram returned 
stiffly. ‘He may be or he may not. J 
don’t see how it concerns anyone but himself. 
I am not aware that he has done anything 
to necessitate his keeping out of the way ?” 

“T am afraid we are playing at cross 
purposes,” said Doubleday. “ Pray do not 
imagine that I am in any way antagonistic 
to his Royal . 

Bertram pricked up his ears. So _ the 
manager was also aware that Max was the 
Crown Prince of Pannonia? He was sorry 
for that ; it might lead to complications. 

“My only desire,” the other continued, 
“for speaking to you about—well, about 
Mr. Mortimer, was that, should you know 
his address, you might be able to tell him 
how anxiously his friends have been seeking 
his whereabouts. If he would only grant 
them an interview they would be so 
thankful.” 

“That I feel sure he will not do,” said 
Bertram. ‘ Nothing would induce him to 
think of such a thing.” 





The manager sighed. 

Tt seems a pity,” he went on. “T cannot 
think why he should be so wilful.” 

“ Nor I,” answered Bertram. ‘“ The fact, 
however, remains that it is his own business, 
and he is entitled to conduct it as he 
pleases.” As he said this he rose. 

‘““T will see if your money is prepared,” 
said the manager, following him. 

“Many thanks,” returned Bertram, and 
when he had received it from the cashier he 
left the bank, the manager bidding him 
good-bye upon the doorstep. Then, having 
made sure that he was not being followed by 
anyone from the bank, he set off as fast as 
he could go in the direction of the inn 
where he and Max had taken up their abode. 
He was not aware that Mr. Brockford had 
been standing on the opposite side of the 
street, waiting for him to come out, and that 
as soon as he did so, and had started on his 
walk, the other followed him, keeping a safe 
distance behind, but never for one moment 
losing sight of him. Reaching the inn, 
Bertram made his way to their sitting-room 
and handed Max the money. He was in the 
act of telling him what had taken place at 
the bank when there was a tap at the door. 
A moment later it opened and Brockford 
stood before them. Max sprang to his feet 
with an exclamation of astonishment. 

“ Brockford,” he cried, “what on earth 
does this mean? How did you know I was 
here ?” 

He looked at Bertram as if he thought he 
must be responsible for the other’s presence. 

“You do your friend an injustice if you 
suspect him,” said Brockford. “ He did not 
know that I was following him. It was 
Doubleday, the bank manager, who put me 
on the trail. He sent word to me that your 
friend was at the bank, and when he left I 
followed him here. Thank God I have 
found you at last! We have searched the 
country for you. You have returned in the 
nick of time.” 

“ Returned for what?” Max inquired in 
astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 
know ? ” asked the other. 

“T know nothing,” Max replied, with an 
unmistakable faltering in his voice. ‘ What 
have you to tell me?” 

* Ts it possible that you are not aware that 
you are the King of Pannonia ? ” continued 
Brockford in an awed voice. 

Max started back with an exclamation of 
horror. 

“ King ’” he cried, in a choking voice. 
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“My God, man! What do you mean? You 
don’t mean—that—that . 

“JT mean that your father is dead, sire,” 
said Brockford quietly. “He died three 
months ago, and your mother followed him 
six weeks later.” 

This was more than Max could bear. He 
dropped into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. For some minutes silence 
reigned in the room. Then he rose, and, 
with a face white and haggard as a sere 
cloth, turned to Brockford. 





“Tell me everything,” he said. “I’m 
stronger now, and can bear it. Thereupon 


Brockford, to whom I had written, in case 
he should hear of him, gave a complete 
résumé of all that had occurred during his 
absence. He informed him of our father’s 
death, just at the time when there was a 
possibility of Pannonia becoming a mon- 
archy once more. He told him of our 
mother’s end such a short time afterwards ; 
of the gradual crumbling away of the re- 
public, and of the war with Mandravia to 
which it had given rise. He revealed to 
him the fact that, being unable to find Max, 
search how I would, and, seeing that there 
was no time to lose, I had sprung into the 
breach and, supported by the Count von 
Marquart, now a very old man, but as keen 
and self-assertive as of yore, and the majority 
of nobles, had seized the throne and de- 
clared myself regent in his stead. Max’s 
face—so Brockford has since told me- 
when he heard the news, was almost trans- 
formed. 

“ Father and mother dead,” he said, “ and 
my country in danger. There is no doubt 
now, no doubt at all.”’ 

The others did not understand what he 
meant at the time, but they have learnt since. 

“My friends,” he began, in a softer voice 
than he had yet used, “my kind friends, you 
see how this news has affected me. Will 
you give me time to think it over ?” 

They were about to withdraw in order to 
leave him alone with his thoughts. 
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* Will your Majesty believe that all I have 
is at your Majesty’s disposal ?” said Brock- 
ford, in an undertone, before he left. Max 
started as if he had been stung. 

“No, no,” he cried ; “you must not call 
me that.” 

An hour later he was back at Brockford’s 
house at Paquetdé, where for some hours he 
shut himself wp and would see nobody. He 
was fighting the greatést battle of his life. 
During the afternoon he called for all the 
newspapers that could be procured, in order 
that he might study the war from its com- 
mencement. Later on he left his room and 
found the other two men in the garden. 
Traces of the struggle he had passed through 
still lingered on his face as he greeted them. 
It was plainly seen that he had arrived at a 
decision. 

“T have fought it out by myself,” he said, 
“and have come to a conclusion. I shall 
return to Pannonia at once! My country is 
at war, and if she is to be victorious every 
son who has the strength to wield a sword 
should rally to her assistance. It is my 
intention to go back and offer my services, 
not in the capacity of her king, but taking 
my place beside the humblest in the ranks. 
I place my life in the hands of God, and 
leave the issue with Him. If Pannonia 
is victorious then I shall have proved my 
love for her; and it is possible that what 
you wish may some day come to pass. If 
not, then I shall have done what I shall 
always believe to have been my duty.” 

“In that case I have a request to make,” 
said Bertram nervously. 

“ What is it?” Max inquired. “ It would 
be hard if I could not grant it, seeing that I 
already owe you a debt I can never repay.” 

“Tt is that if you are going you will allow 
me to accompany you ?” 

“You shall do so if you wish,” said Max 
quietly ; and as he said it he held out his 
hand, which the other took. 

Two days later Max and Bertram sailed 
for Europe. 


(To be continued.) 
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T was morning 
—the cool of 
the morning. 

The pigeons were 
gossiping. under 
the barn eaves. In the apple tree a robin’s 
song throbbed at intervals, and the jays were 
chattering incessantly in the cherry trees by 
the fence. The dew was still on the grass 
that lay in the parallelogram of shade made 
by the Sears dwelling, and in the twilight of 
grassland all the elf-people were whispering 
and tittering and scampering about in sur- 
reptitious revel. The breeze of dawn, tired 
and worn out, was sink- 
ing to a fitful doze in 
the cottonwood foliage 
near by. In the lattice 
of the kitchen porch two 
butterflies were chasing 
their little brethren, the 
sun flecks, in and out 
among the branches of 
the climbing rose. Even 
the humble burdock 
weeds and sunflowers 
lining the path that led 
to the gate seemed to be 
exalted by the breath of 
the morning air, and 
they were not out of 
harmony with the fine, 
high chord of ecstasy 
that was thrilling the 
soul of things. And yet, 
in that hour, James 
Sears stood near a rain- 
barrel, bobbing up and 
down on a churn-handle, 





with a green - checked 
gingham apron tied 
about his neck. His 


back ached and his heart was full of bitter- 
ness at the scheme of creation. For it 
was Saturday morning—his by every law, 
precedent, or tradition known or reported in 
Boyville. But instead of inhaling the joys 
of the new day, James, whose courtly name 
was “Jimmy,” looked for yellow granules 
on the dasher, and promised God that, if 


* Copyright, 1899, by the S.S. McClure Co., in the 
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him 
little 
never 


would — let 
grow up, his 
boy should 
have to churn. 
Any boy knows 
that it is a degrading thing to churn, and 
he further knows that to wear a green- 
checked gingham apron is unspeakably 
odious ; however, if the disgusting thing is 
tied under a boy’s arms, from whence it may 
be slipped down over the hips and the knees 
to the ground by certain familiar twists of 
the body, the case is not absolutely hopeless. 
3ut Jimmy Sears’s apron strings were tied 
about his neck; so his 
despair was black and 
abysmal. Once in a 
while Jimmy’s bosom 
became too heavily 
freighted and he paused 
to sigh. He cheered him- 
self up on these occasions 
by licking the churn- 
dasher slily; but the 
good cheer on the dasher 
was a stimulant that left 
him more miserable than 
‘it found him. Ever and 
anon, from some remote 
chamber in the 
house behind 


ones him, came the 
ss e faint, gasping 
cry of a day- 
old baby. That 
cry drowned the 


He 








* His heart was 


full of bitter- cooing of the 
ness, 
doves, the song 
of the robin, 


and the chirping of the dwellers in the 
grass: to Jimmy the bleat of the little 
human lamb sounded like the roar of a lion. 
He could endure penal servitude on his 
Saturday with a patience born of something 
approaching a philosophy ; he could wear a 
checked gingham apron even as a_ saint 
wears an unbecoming halo: but the arrival 
of the new baby brought a prickly pill of 
wrath and dropped it in the youth’s brimful 
cup of woe. As the minutes dragged wearily 
along Jimmy Sears reviewed the story of his 
thraldom. He thought of how, in his short- 
dress days, he had been put to rocking a 
2h 
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‘*A creeper, a toddler, a 
stumbler, and a sneaker.” 
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cradle; how, in his kilted days, there had been ever a baby’s 
calico dress to consider; how, from his earliest fishing days, there 
had always been a tot tagging after him, throwing sticks and 
stones in the water to scare the fish; and how, now in his 
swimming and cave-dwelling days, there was a swarm of tow- 
headed Searses, a creeper, a toddler, a stumbler, and a sneaker, 
to run away from. 

As the churn-dasher grew heavier the wrath in Jimmy’s cup 
began to sputter, dissolving into that which in his older sister’s 
heart would have been tears; in Jimmy’s heart it took the form 
of convulsive sniffing. The boy could hear his sister clattering 
the breakfast dishes in the kitchen. The thing that ground 
upon his heart was the firm footfall of Mrs. Jones, a neighbour 
woman, who was overseeing the affairs of the household. He 
hated Mrs. Jones because she tried to cool his ire by describing 
the superior points of the new baby. Just as the yellow granules 
began to appear in the buttermilk pool on the churn-top Jimmy 
heard a step on the gravel walk behind him. The step came 
nearer. When Jimmy lifted his eyes they glared into the face 
of Harold Jones. Choler cooled into surprise, and surprise 
exploded into a vapid, grinning “ Huh!” which was followed by 


another “ Huh!” that gurgled out into a real laugh as Jimmy 
greeted the visitor. The Jones boy giggled, and Jimmy found 


his tongue and asked, “Did you ever churn?” When Harold 
admitted that he, too, was a slave of the churn, the freemasonry 
of Boyville was established. A moment later “ Mealy ’—which 
was Harold’s title in the Court—was exemplifying the work. 
When Mrs. Jones came out of the house to take care of the 
butter she saw her son and Jimmy lying on the grass. Half an 
hour later the boys in the barn heard Mrs. Jones’s voice calling, 
“ Harold, oh, Harold, don’t you want to come and look at the 
baby ?” 

Now James Sears, in the twenty-four hours of his new sister’s 
life, had not let the fact of her existence form expression on his 
lips, much less had he lowered his hostile flag to salute her. But 
he knew instinctively that Harold Jones was the sort of a boy 
who would unsex himself by looking at a baby. When Mealy 
answered, “ Yes,” and trotted down the back-yard path to the 
kitchen, Jimmy Sears scorned him heartily enough to fancy Mealy 
in the act of holding the loathsome thing in his arms. Further 
contumely was beyond Jimmy’s imagination. 

When Mealy Jones came back the barn wherein he had left 
Jimmy was empty, and only when Mealy had started homewards 
and a clod came whizzing down the alley, hitting him under the 
ear, did Mealy know how Jimmy Sears resented an_ insult. 
Mealy looked around ; no one was in sight. 

Right here the reader should know that Jimmy Sears was 
not alone in his displeasure. There was mutiny in the Sears 
household ; the four elder of the seven Sears children joined 
Jimmy in informal, silent sedition. They looked upon the 
newcomer as an intruder. For all who extended sympathy to 
the pretender the insurgents developed a wholesome scorn. This 
scorn fell most heavily upon Mrs. Jones. The Sears children 
regarded her familiar jocularity with undisguised repugnance ; 
and when Jimmy heard Mrs. Jones tell his little sister Annie, 
that morning, that she was no longer the baby, Jimmy’s rage at 
what he considered a fiendish thrust at the innocent and forsaken 
child passed the bounds of endurance. He hurled a bit of that 
anger in the clod that hit Mealy Jones. Then Jimmy walked 
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doggedly back to the house. He coaxed 
the little sister from the kitchen, took the 
child’s chubby hand, and led her to the 
barn. There Jimmy nursed 
his sorrow. He assured the 
younker, as they sat on the 
hay, that he for one would 
not desert her, “even if 
mamma had forgotten her.” 
He hugged the wondering 
tot until her ribs hurt, and 
in his lamentations referred 
to the new baby as “that 
old thing.” The evening 
before, when Mrs. Jones had 
marshalled the other Sears 
children and taken them to 
see their new sister, Jimmy 
was not to be found. None 
of the older children had 
looked at the baby. They 
had turned their heads 
away deliberately and 
had responded in gut- 
tural affirmatives when 
they were asked if it was 
not a pretty baby. But Jimmy had escaped 
that humiliation, and since then he had 
avoided all snares set to lure him into 
his mother’s room. He sat in the barn, 
fuming as he recalled what he had heard 
while Annie was in his mother’s room early 
that morning. There he heard this mono- 
logue in Mrs. Jones’s voice— 

“See little sister’s hands. Oh, what pretty 
hands !” 

Jimmy had reasoned, and probably cor- 
rectly, that the pause was filled by the 
child’s big-eyed astonishment. Mrs. Jones 
continued— 

“Weenty, teenty little feets! See little 
sister's toeses. What little bitsey toeses ! 
Baby touch little sister’s toeses.” 

Jimmy had chafed while he listened ; but 
now that the scene came to him, after reflec- 
tion, he saw how inhuman a thing it was to 
dupe the child into an affection for her 
inevitable enemy. 

*“T)oes baby love little sister 7” continued 
the voice. ‘ Love nice, pretty little sister ! 
Sweet little sister! Zhere! Zhere! Zhat’s 
right ; love little sister !” 

As he toyed with a wisp of hay, Jimmy 
Sears’s blood froze in his veins at the recol- 
lection that his own mother had lent her 
countenance to this baseness. He knew, 
and he knew that his mother knew, that the 
baby would take all the care due to his 
toddling sister. He saw, from the elevation 
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of the haycock on which he and the little 
one sat, that her throat had been cut in a 
cowardly manner while she smiled. It 
seemed deliberately cruel. A lump of pity 
filled his throat for the child. Still, in his 
heart he forgave his mother for her part in 
the duplicity. He did not feel for her the 
contempt he felt for Henry Sears, his father ; 
for the boy knew that Henry Sears was 
actually proud of the family’s ignominy. 
Jimmy blushed at the picture in his mind of 
his father strutting around town, with his 
vest pockets full of cigars and his thumbs in 
the armpits, bragging of the occurrence. 
Jimmy felt that secretly his mother was 
merely putting a good face upon the mis- 
fortune. These reflections kept Jimmy quiet 
for ten minutes. 

At the end thereof a calamitous fate took 
him up and made him its toy. Tragedy is 
the everlasting piling up of little things. So 
Jimmy Sears could not know that an evil 
destiny had come to guide 
his steps when he started 
downward, for it came so 
gently. To meet “ Piggy ” 

Pennington and “Bud” 
Perkins and “ Abe” Car- 
penter coming out of the 





‘‘Throwing sticks to scare the fish.” 


Pennington yard was not such a dreadful 
thing. Jimmy had met them a score of 
times before at that particular gate, with 
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no serious consequences. It was not in 
the least ominous that the four boys started 
for the Creek of the Willows, for Jimmy had 
gone to the creek times without number in 
that very company. It did not augur evil 
for Jimmy Sears that the lot fell to him to 
go forth and forage a chicken for the great 
corn feast of the Black Feet-—a savage tribe 
of four warriors among whom Jimmy was 
known as the “ Bald Eagle.” Perhaps there 
were signs and warnings in all these things ; 
and then, on the other hand, perhaps Jimmy 
Sears was so intent upon escaping from the 
shadow that lowered over his family that he 
did not read the 

omens, and so 

rushed into hismis- «4 ° ~'% 
fortunes __ blindly. j 
These, however, are 
idle speculations ; 



















they are the 
materials from 
which sages spin 


their dry and ethe- 
real webs. But 
this narrative is 
concerned only with 
the facts in the 
case. - Therefore it 
is necessary to know 
only that when 
Jimmy Sears 
stooped to pick up 
his nail-pointed 
arrow, lying beside 
a stunned pullet, he 
heard a sharp nasal 
“sping” of a rock whirring near 
his head. Chicken and bow and 
arrow in hand, he began to run, 
not looking back. 

“Here, here, Jimmy Sears, hold 
on there!” cried a voice. Jimmy 
knew the voice. It and the chicken 
belonged to the same person. So 
Jimmy quickened his speed. He heard 
the clattering thump of pursuing feet. It 
was two hundred yards to the end of the 
cob-strewn cow lot. The boy fixed his course 
towards the lowest length of fence. Then he 
kept his eyes upon the ground. He clenched 
his teeth and skimmed over the earth. The 
feathers in his hat-—stuck there to satisfy 
the verities of his assumed Indian character 

caught the breeze; so, rather than lose 
his hat, he grabbed it in the hand that held 
the chicken. He cleared the fence and 
plunged into the timber. Looking over his 
shoulder he saw a man’s form on the fence ; 
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the thud of boots on the sod and the crash 
of branches behind him sent terror through 
the boy’s frame, and he turned towards the 
creek that flowed sluggishly near by. He 
took great bounding strides, throwing his 
head from side to side as he ran. The boy 
knew the path. It led to a rickety fence —a 
cattle-guard that crossed the river. Jimmy’s 
heart beat wildly, and the trees danced by 
him on the sloping path. But he was not 
“the champeen fence-walker of Willow 
Creek,” late of “* Pennington and Carpenter’s 
Circus and Menagerie, price ten pins,” 
without having won his proud place by 

prowess. He came to the water’s edge 

with sure feet. He knew that he could 

cross. He had crossed the creek there a 

score of times. He jumped for the 
, Slanting boards with his bare feet, and 
; his heart was glad. The boy was sure 
| that no man would dare to follow him, 
! even if the fence would hold a man’s 
} weight. He had scurried up the bank 
f before his pursuer had reached the side 
es Jimmy had leapt from 
i so lightly. He scooted 
through the underbrush. 
Again and again did the 
“champeen fence-walker” 
smile to himself as he 





‘** Mrs. Jones came out to take care of 
the butter.” 


slackened his pace to 
dodge a volley of 
rocks, and again 
and again did 
James Sears —an 
exemplary youth 
for the most part, 
who knew his Ten 
Commandments by 
heart—look exult- 
ingly at his pullet. 
He gloried in his 
iniquity. Lentulus 
returning to Capua 
with victorious 
legions could not have been prouder. But 
there the evil spirit swooped low upon him 
the spirit of destruction that always follows 
pride. Jimmy tripped and lunged forward ; 
the chicken, the hat, the bow and arrow, 
and the boy, all parted company. Then 
Jimmy felt a pain—a sharp pain that he 
recognised too well. He feared to make 
sure of the extent of his injury. Instinctive 
knowledge told him he had “ stumped ” his 
toe. This knowledge also brought the sense 
of certainty that his day’s pleasure was 
spoiled. He knew that he would go hobbling 
along, the last brave in the Indian file. 
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The pain in his foot began to throb as he 
gathered up his chicken and weapons. He 
walked for a few moments without looking 
at the wound. He felt the oozing blood, 
and he bent his body and went along, 
grunting at every step. Finally, coming 
into a flood of sunlight on the 
path, he sat on a log and slowly 
lifted up his foot, twisting his face 
int» an agonised knot. He peeked 
at his toe, at first stealthily ; 
then, little by little taking away 
his nursing hand, he gazed fixedly 
at the wound. The flesh on the 
end of the toe was hanging loosely 
by the skin. It was a full minute 
before the boy could find courage 
to press the hanging flesh back to 
its place. In the meantime the chicken, 
which had been lying behind him under the 
log, had regained its senses, syuawke:l hoarsely 
twice, and walked into the bushes. When 
Jimmy’s mind turned to his prize the prize 
was gone. He had been in the depths as he 
sat on the log. But the loss of the pullet 
brought with it a still further depression, 
and Jimmy forgot all about his impersone- 
tion of the “Bald Eagle.” He lost his 
conceit in the red ochre stripes on his face 
and the iridescent feathers in his hat, and 
the blue-black mud on his nimble feet. For 
a few moments he was just a sad-eyed boy 
who saw the hand of the whole world raised 










‘‘The sort of a boy who 
would unsex himself 
by looking at a baby.” 


against him. The cry of the new baby rang 
in his ears. The thought of the other boys 
teasing him about the numbers of babies at 
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his house frenzied him ; and as his bill of 
wrongs grew longer and longer Jimmy shook 
his head defiantly at all the world. For a 







she was no longer the baby.” 


few hollow moments Jimmy tried to find 
the straying chicken. He went through the 
empty form of spitting in his hand, saying, 
before he came down with his index finger— 
“Spit, spit, spy, 

Tell me whur my chicken is, er I'll hit ye in the eye.” 


He threw a stick in the direction the chicken 
might have taken, but he knew that luck 
like all the world—was against him, and he 
had no heart in the rites that on another day 
might have brought fortune to him. His 
stubbed toe was hurting him, and the mur- 
mur of a ripple in the stream a few rods 
below the cattle-guaid called to him en- 
ticingly. As soon as the boy deemed it 
safe to venture out of the thicket he 
hobbled down to the water’s edge and sat 
for a long time in the shade, with the 
cooling water laving his bruised feet. He 
knew that the other boys would miss him, 
but he did not care. He was en- 
fy joying the gloom that was settling 
iit down upon him. Slowly, and 
y| by almost imperceptible degrees, 
f= there rose in his consciousness a 
sense of guilt. At the end of an 
hour the feeling that he was a 
thief swept over him, covering his sense of 
personal grievance like a mantle. For another 
hour he wrestled with a persistent devil that 
was tempting him to strangle his scruples ; 
he won. Jimmy Sears had seventeen cents 
in his cast-iron bank at home—the result of 
a year’s carcful saving. He crossed the 
creek, and trudged back to town, and fancied 
that he was walking in a sanctified road ; 
for he was full of the resolve to go straight 
to the store of the grocer who owned the 
chicken, and offer all his available resources 
in payment for the wrong he had done. 
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Only the heel of his left foot touched the 
ground, and he progressed slowly. So the 
afternoon was old when he turned the corner 
and trudged into Baker’s store. The speech 
he was going to make Jimmy had recited to 
himself over and over. He intended to walk 
up to the counter and say, “I want to pay 
for that chicken I took, Mr. Baker.” 

To Jimmy that sounded _ sufficiently 
humble, and yet it did not seem completely 
abject. He fancied the grocer would reply, 


“ All right, Jimmy ; it will be twenty cents.” 
To which the boy expected to answer in a 
clear, strong voice, “ Well, Mr. Baker, I 
have seventeen cents at home, and you may 
have that, and I will bring in the rest as 
soon as my mushmelouns are ripe.” 
With that agreement reached, Jimmy saw 





“Bragging of the occurrence.” 


himself limping out of the store. He 
harboured a hope that maybe the grocer, 
pitying the poor, lame boy, would call him 
back and cancel the debt, and perhaps give 
him a stick of liquorice. Jimmy knew his 
part by heart. He was sure there would be 
no halt or break in this dialogue. But the 
demon that was torturing his destiny that 
day probably chuckled as Jimmy crossed the 
grocery-store threshold. 

The boy that the grocer saw when he 
looked up from the pickle-barrel certainly 
had a badly freckled face; the grocer 
thought the boy had bold, mean eyes. The 
youthful jaw set firmly, and the pain in his 
foot engraved ugly lines in his face. The 
button was off one wristband. A long tear 
down the lower part of his trousers leg 
revealed a glimpse of brown, tanned skin. 
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He was not a boy who looxed like a creatme 
of dreams and of a high resolve. No boy 
who amounts to much ever does look the 
part, as the actors say. So when Jimmy 
Sears—ragged and brazen—stocd before the 
wronged chicken-owner, rage flooded the 
man’s bosom. He rushed around the counter 
end, mumbling at the boy. The instinct of 
fear crowded all the fine speeches out of 
Jimmy’s head. He backed off, and exclaimed, 
as he saw the grocer grab a butter-paddle, 
“Dern you, don’t you touch me; I'll pay 
for your old chicken. Watch out now!” 

Two scale weights slipped involuntarily 
into Jimmy’s hands, and he backed from the 
counter to the sidewalk. His hands were 
uplifted as if to throw the weights. The 
grocer had not come up to the boy, who 
shouted in a burst of fear and anger— 

“T’ll pay for your chicken, I say. 
Now you keep away from me.” 

The grocer hesitated, dismayed for 
a second by the threatening weights 
in the boy’s hand. But pride urged 
the man on. He stepped up quickly 
and planted a smarting blow on 
Jimmy’s leg. It was well for the 
grocer that he ducked his head ; for 
when the paddle struck, the boy did 
not flinch, but let drive one weight 
after another, and cried before each 
crash of glass that the flying irons 
made inside the store, “ Yes, you 
will !” and again, “ Yes, you will ! ” 

He forgot the ache in his cramped 
heel and the burning in his bruised 
toe as he ran to the middle of the 
street. 

“You old coward, why don’t you 
pick on someone your size ? ” 

The tears were rising to his eyes; he had 
to run to escape from the tide. Just as he 
turned he caught a glimpse of his father 
joining the gathering crowd. After that his 
feet grew wings. 

A freight train stood on the track in front 
of the boy, a quarter of a mile away. A mad 
impulse came to him as he ran, and he 
yielded to it. A boy with a grievance, or a 
boy who has a sore toe, or a boy with fear at 
his back, cannot fashion his conduct after the 
beautiful principles laid down in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “Data of Ethics.” So when Jimmy 
Sears came to the freight train that blocked 
his flight he darted down the track until he 
was out of sight of any possible pursuers in 
the street. He clambered breathlessly into 
a coal car, and snuggled down into a corner 
inside a little strip of shade, and panted like 
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a hunted rabbit. A sickening pain throbbed 
up from his toe. 

The train moved slowly at first, and 
Jimmy knew that he could 
not hide from the train men 
in a coal car. On _ banter 
from Piggy Pennington and 
Bud Perkins, Jimmy had 
often ridden on the break- 
beam while the switch engine 
was pulling freight cars about 
the railroad yards. He had 
a vague idea that midway of 
the train, between two box 
cars, would be a safe place. 
When the train began to 
increase its speed, Jimmy 
climbed up the side of a 
cattle-car and ran along the 
roof. He had gone three car ¥ 
lengths, and was about to 2& 
make his third jump, 
when he saw the 2s 
angry face of his 
father, who appeared 
on the depdt platform just opposite to him. 
Instinctively the boy darted to the other 
side of the car roof, and his jump fell short. 
The father saw his son’s head go down, and 
for an awful minute Henry Sears heard the 
lumbering train rumble by. In the first 
second of that minute the frantic man listened 
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- F slowly lifted his foot.” 
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forascream. He heard none. Then slowly 
he sank upon a baggage truck. He was 
helpless. The paralysis of horror was upon 
him. Car after car jolted 
along. At last the yellow 
caboose flashed by him. Half 
of the longest second Henry 
Sears ever knew passed before 
he dared turn his eyes towards 
the place on the track where 
his son went down. Then 
he looked, and saw nothing 
but the cinder track and the 
shining rails. But an instant 
later he heard 

> a familiar 

{ whoop, and 


~\Y e 
> staring around 
he saw Jimmy 
ia sitting on a 


load of wheat 
which was standing between 
the railroad tracks. In this 
the boy had fallen after his 
sidewise jump had thrown 
him from the moving train. When Henry 
Sears saw his son, Jimmy was holding his 
foot, jiggling it vigorously, and roaring, 
moved half by the hysteria of fright, and half 
by the pain of a fresh laceration of his bruised 
toe. The boy’s face was black with coal-dust 
and wheat-chaff, and tears were striping 
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»~ ne ‘‘ He jumped for the slanting boards with his bare feet, and his heart was glad. 
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his features grotesquely. The palsy of terror 
loosened its steel] bands from the father’s limbs 
and he ran to the wheat wagon. Jimmy Sears, 
for all he or his father knows, may have floated 
to the ground from the wagon bed. But 
a moment later, in a frenzy wherein anger 
furnished only a sub-conscious motor, and 
joy pumped wildly at 
the expanding valves 
of his blissful heart, 
Henry Sears took his 
thirteen-year-old son 
across his knee and 
spanked him in a de- 
lirinm of ecstasy; 
spanked him merrily, 
while a heavenly peace 
glorified his paternal 
sonl; spanked him, 
caring not how many 
times the little body 
wrigeled, and the little 
voice howled, and the 
“An irregular cireumfer- dirty little fingers 
ence that touched his foiled his big, bony 
ae See, nad end oe it fell. At 
the end of the felici- 

tous occasion the father found his voice-— 

“Haven't I told you enough, sir, to keep off 
the cars? Haven’t I? 
Haven't I ? Answer me, sir! § 
Doyouhearme? Haven't I!” 

And Jimmy Sears knew 
by that turn of the con- 
versation that the episodesof 
thestolen chicken andthe broken 
showcases were forgotten ; so he 
nodded a contrite head. His 
fatherreturned to earth by giving 
his son a few casual cuffs, with, 
* Will you try that again, sir ? ” 
and continued, “ Now, sir, lét me 
see you walk right straight home. 
And just you let me catch you 
down here again!” 

Jimmy was wise enough to 
hurry along as fast as his bleed- 
ing foot would take him. He 
saw the advantage of a motion 
to adjourn without further de- 
bate, and the motion prevailed. 

An hour later Jimmy Sears 
had washed the dirt from the 
interior of an irregular circum- 
ference that touched his ears 
and his chin and his hair. Until the twilight 
fell he stayed in the ccnning-tower in the 
Pennington barn, and watched his home 
through a crack between two boards. Whien 





“¢T'll pay for your chicken, I say. 


he saw his father leave the house for town 
after supper Jimmy hurried down a lane in 
sight of his father, yet out 
of his father’s reach. At 
the close of twilight Jimmy 
Sears came up the hard- 
beaten path that led to 
his home, through burdock 
weeds and sunflowers. 
There was a light in the 
kitchen, and through the 
window he could see Mrs. 
Jones moving about. He 
observed that the supper 
dishes were being put away. 
He saw his eldest. sister, 
with the tea towel in her 












hands, chatting happily 
with Mrs. 
Jones. The 


spectacle 

filled him ™ 
with rage. 
He felt that 
the other 


‘** Spit, spit, spy, 
Tell me whur my chicken is, er 
I’ll hit ye in the eye.’” 


children had 
deserted him, 
and that, in the war against the new baby, 
they had left him to fight unaided. 


He met 





Now you keep away from me.’” 


a little brother, who greeted him with, 
“Uh-huh, Mr. Jimmy, you just wait till pa 
gets you!” 

A prolonged and scornful “Aw!” was 
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Jimmy’s reply to this welcome. On the step 


of the back porch his favourite little sister 
She toddled 


sat playing with the house cat. 
to Jimmy; he let her take 
his finger, and they went into 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, Jimmy !— where — 
you-—been 7” demanded the 
eldest sister. “ Mamma’s been 
asking for you all day. [fd 
be ashamed if I was you.” 

The boy did not deign to 
speak to Mrs. Jones, and kept 
his back to her when he 
could. He did not answer 
his: sister’s question. 

“(ot anything here fit to 
eat 2” he asked, as he threw 
open the cupboard doors. 
The insult to Mrs. Jones was 
not accidental. Jimmy sup- * ‘Got anything 
posed that she had cooked fit to eat?’” 
the supper. He put two or 
three plates of food on the table, and drew 
up a chair, sneering bumptiously, “ What's 
this 2?’ as he dived into each dish. 

His sister's “ Why, Jimmy!” and her 
warning frowns did not change his course. 
Mrs. Jones went to the front of the house, 
diplomatically leaving all the doors open 
behind her, that Mrs. Sears might hear her 
son’s voice. In a moment the boy caught 
the faint sound of his mother calling from 
the distant bedroom, “ Jimmy, Jimmy, come 
here ; I want you.” 

The boy pretended not to hear. She called 
his name again. “ Yes,” he answered. 
When she repeated her request he filled his 
mouth with pie and replied, “I’m eatin’ 
now.” He slipped a piece of ice down the 
back of his adoring little sister, who sat near 
him. When she wept noisily he laughed 
under his breath and spoke aloud to his 
sister at the dishpan, “ What’d you want 
to take Annie’s doll away from her 
for? Give it back, why don’t you ? ” 

“ Why—Jimmy—Sears !” retorted 
the girl. Then lifting her voice, 
“Mamma, Jimmy’s put ice down 
But the lad pressed the ice against 
the child’s back, pretending to be 
removing the source of the trouble, 
and the child’s lusty howls drowned 
the girl’s protest. When he heard 
the bedroom door close, to shield his 
mother from the turmoil, Jimmy 
knew that he had outwitted Mrs. ; a so 
he quelled the disturbance he had caused. 
When Mrs. Jones returned to the kitchen 
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the boy was sitting on the porch steps with 
his little sister, telling her about Raw-head 
and Bloody-bones, greatly to the child’s 
horror and delight. 

| Jimmy heard his elder sister 
inquire, “ Did mamma eat her 
supper?” He heard Mrs. 
Jones respond, ‘Not very 
much of it; but she will after 
a while, I guess. She wanted 
it left in there.” 

“(ouldn’t she eat any of 
that nice chicken Mrs. Pen- 
nington sent?” 

‘No, nor Mrs. Carpenter’s 
lemon jelly.” 

** Poor mamma,” sighed the 
girl. 

But Jimmy had other re- 
flections. Ten minutes later 
he walked past his mother’s 
open door and fumbled around 
in the sitting-room. 

“Ts that you, Jimmy?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” rejoined the boy. 

“What are you doing 2?” 

“ Lookin’ for my other coat.” 

“Won't you come in and see me, Jimmy ? 
I haven't seen you for two whole days.” 

“Tn a minute,” returned Jimmy. 

Standing awkwardly in the doorway he 
asked, “ What'd you want ?” 

“Come over here, Jimmy,” returned the 
mother. “ My poor, neglected boy !” 

He would not let his eyes find the new 


baby. He stood stiffly on one 
ORY “ors 
SHePHERT 


here 


? 


foot and gave his mother his 


hand. She drew him down 
and kissed his cheek, while he 















‘“* What'd you want to take Annie’s doll away 
from her for?’” 


pecked at her lips. As Jimmy rose his 
mother smiled. 
“ Are you hungry, Jimmy 7” 
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The boy nodded a vociferous affirmative. | Nor could he divine that she kept the supper 
Being a boy, one of the lowest orders of — dainties as peace-offerings. 
= . . . . . ~ ry 5 ou 
human creatures in point of intuitions, “ Won’t you have some of my supper ¢ 
“Don’t you want it?” returned the boy, 


Jimmy could not know that his mother 
her son’s heart. — to justify his greed. 


understood the rankle in 





TO HER WHO ASKED A SONG. 


] HAVE made songs for all the rest, 
I cannot make a song for you— 
The heart that beats against my breast 
Makes music, as I cannot do ; 
The lips that lie against my own 
sreathe songs more sweet than I can sing ; 
And meaner music is outgrown 
When love makes songs of everything. 


wow 


Your face 1s music to my sight, 
Your hand in mine a melody, 
Our sacred silences write 
In unimagined harmony. 
I cannot make a song for you, 
As I made songs for all the rest; 
In silence—if you only knew— 
Is hid the song that sings you best. 
EX. NESBIT. 











SOLDTERS OF 
TRE. PRESS, 


ALL ABOUT WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
AND THEIR WORK. 





By Robert MACHRAY. 


Sarule the individual members of the 
journalistic profession, who daily 
furnish us so fully with the news of 

the world, are altogether unknown to the 
general public, which is serenely indifferent 
to the personality of this editor or that, so 
long as the printed broadsheets lie on its 
breakfast table every morning. One of the 
few exceptions to this state of things is to be 
found in the case of the war correspondents 
of the great London and provincial papers, 
who, for more reasons than one, have emerged 
from the ghostly anonymity in which their 
ronfreres ave plunged, to become warm and 
living subjects of interest to’ millions of 
readers, 

There is scarcely a soul that is not fascinated 
—sometimes, no doubt, most unwillingly- 
by the picturesque and emotional aspects of warfare, even when national patriotism or 
pride is in no way involved in the struggle between the combatants. And, with that 
enormous development in newspapers which is one of the marked features of the day, it 
could hardly be but that those who conduct them should be eager to take advantage of the 
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SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 


famous * Times” war correspondent ; practically the creator 
of the present system. 


opportunities offered by a campaign to cater successfuliv for this universal aptitude, by 
presenting striking and stirring descriptions of the incidents and events which make up 
the grim but absorbing story of victory or defeat. Yet every story depends to a large 


extent on the story-teller, and therefore the tellers of the stories of war have to be picked 
men, who are selected on account of their special fitness for this particular business. That 
they are so is one of the reasons why they occupy a distinct place in the public mind. The 
effectiveness, the brilliance even, of the narratives of “Our Own War Correspondent ” 
creates a desire to know something of the writer of them. 

But a better reason, perhaps, for the popularity of the war correspondent lies in the fact 
that there is something about his calling itself which makes an irresistible appeal to the 
imagination and the sympathies. In the performance of his duty he has literally to take his 
life in his hands, as has been shown by but too many examples—beginning with Bowlby, 
who represented the 7imes in China in 1860, and on to Hubert Howard, also on the staff 
of the same newspaper, who was killed at Omdurman in 1898. Others, again, who escaped 
bullet or sword, have perished of fever or pestilence working havoc on bodies enfeebled by 
privations undergone, or on account of the absence of proper medical attendance. The 
lamented death of Mr. G. W. Steevens has but lately cut short one of the most. brilliant 
journalistic careers of our time. To be taken prisoner, as witness the war in South Africa, 
must also be counted among the risks incident to the calling. And it is not given to all to effect 
such an escape as that just accomplished by plucky Mr. Winston Churchill from Pretoria. 

These, of course, are the darkest shadows in any picture of the war correspondent, 
but there is no lack of splendid colour also. Who has stranger adventures or more exciting 
experiences than he? Who gets a nearer view of the making and unmaking of things ? 
He is in the very heart of them. I do not wonder in the least that Mr. George W. Steevens, 
whose loss we are all mourning to-day, and with whom I had a long conversation on this subject 
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a short time before he went out to South 
Africa for the Daily Mai', should have calle: 
the life of a war correspondent ‘ the mosi 
interesting in the world.” Then, who has so 
vast, So appreciative, so attentive an audience ? 

Besides, war correspondents, quite apart 
from their function of reporting marches and 
battles, have often been of great public service 
in other ways. Take, for instance, what the 
letters of Sir William Howard Russell did 
for our poor soldiers in the Crimea, when he 
denounced the abuses which threatened our 
Army with extermination in that long winter 
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MR. G. A. HENTY. 
A celebrated war correspondent of ** The Standard.” 


when it lay before Sebastopol. He touched 
the heart and conscience of the country by 
his communications to the 7imes, and a 
remedy was found. 

Favourably as war correspondents and 
their work present themselves to the public, 
to the military mind, however, it would 
appear that they wear a very different aspect. 
Lord Wolseley, I believe, once said that war 
correspondents were the “curse of modern 
armies,” and something of the same idea 
showed itself when the Sirdar, in the last 
Soudan campaign, sought to limit the number 
of these soldiers of the Press to a single 
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representative. That was not to be tolerated, 
and I faney that Lord Kitchener~must be 
well aware that much of the admiration in 
which he is justly held in England is due in 
a measure to the brilliant despatches of men 
such as Williams of the (/ronicle, Steevens 
of the J/ail, and Bennett Burleigh of the 
Daily Telegraph, to say nothing of others, 
who certainly did not allow his exploits to 
lose in the telling. 

When war-corresponding (tis an awkward 
phrase, but “twill serve) was in its infancy, 
the military authorities, although they looked 
askance at it, interfered with it but little, 
and now and then were not above making 
use of it when anything was to be gained by 
it. The couriers and postal services paid for 
by newspapers were utilised more than once 
by the commanders of armies for the speedy 
sending of their communications. But it 
was soon seen that it was very possible for an 
enemy to take advantage of the intelligence 
sent by a correspondent to his paper, and so 
the Censor —the official Army editor of press 
messages from the field-—was brought into 
existence. Later, rules for ‘ Newspaper 
Correspondents at the Seat of War” were 
formulated, and, as might be expected, they 
are stringent enough. 

These rules provide that all correspondents 
accompanying the Army in the field must 
carry a licence granted under the authority 
of the Commander-in-Chief at home, and the 
paper or papers represented by them must be 
named in the licence, nor are they allowed to 
write for papers other than those mentioned 
in it. It is further stated that such a licence 
will only be granted to a person who meets 
with the approval of the War Office, and 
that retired officers will be preferred to 
civilians. During their stay with the Army 
all correspondents in the field are placed 
under the Mutiny Act, and are forbidden 
to go to the outposts without special per- 
mission given in writing on each occasion. 
The use of any cipher is expressly prohibited, 
but French and German are allowed to be 
used by correspondents for French and 
German newspapers. 

The duties of the Press Censor—-we hear 
a great deal nowadays about the censorship 
of telegrams from war correspondents—- 
are extremely important, and the position 
must be one of great difficulty and respon- 
sibility. The Censor is a staff officer, and 
he grants passes when necessary to all 
correspondents at the seat of war, who have 
to send him a copy of every issue of their 
papers, so that by examining their contents 
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he may be assured that the press rules in the 
field are strictly adhered to. He has the 
power of insisting that all communications 
sent by war correspondents to their news- 
papers must go through him, and it is 
open to him to detain or alter any com- 
munication should he consider it injurious 
to the interests of the Army. It is through 
the Censor that the general officer in 
command gives as much information as he 
considers advisable and consistent with his 
duty to the newspaper men, who call upon 
the Censor daily for news at a fixed hour. 
The Censor is authorised “to tell them 
everything that can be published with safety to 
the Army,” and the military authorities agree 
to facilitate, so far as they can, the despatch 
of the messages of the war correspondents. 

Before the licence is granted to a war 
correspondent he has to sign a declaration 
stating his willingness to abide by all the 
rules drawn up for his governance by the 
military authorities. The licence itself sets 
forth that he is authorised to draw rations 
for himself and one servant, and also forage 
for one horse. As it is hardly ever the case 
that one horse and one servant prove 
sufficient for his wants, he has to make 
arrangements for the maintenance of his 
assistants, whether “ man or beast,” with the 
contractors who supply the Army with food 
and other necessaries. 


o 
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The famous war correspondent to ‘* The Daily News.’ 
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SIR H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 


War correspondent in Turkey and in Abyssinia in the 
sixties. 


There is no doubt at times considerable 
friction between the military authorities and 
the war correspondents when in the field. 
The latter do not like, naturally enough, to 
see their “copy ” cut, and chafe very often 
under the restrictions placed upon them. 
There rises before their eyes, too, the fear 
that the editors at home may grumble at the 
brevity of their messages or at their same- 
ness. <A distinguished correspondent, who 
represented a leading newspaper in the last 
Soudan campaign, told me that he was 
politely informed that its conductors were 
getting a little tired of always hearing, in 
despatch after despatch, of the “rise of the 
Nile, the excellent health of the troops, and 
the perfection of the organisation of the 
Army.” Was there nothing else, lying around 
loose, as it were, to be got and scent along the 
wires ? “ But I was not allowed,” said this 
gentlemen to me, “ to send anything else fora 
long time, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that the Censor was a personal friend of 
my own.” 

It is obvious, however, that the military 
authority must be supreme, and it cannot be 
supposed that it sets any limits to either the 
zeal or the enterprise of war correspondents 
without having excellent reasons for doing 
so. It is plain also that in a war between a 
civilised army and a savage host much more 
latitude can be given to the newspaper men 
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than in one between civilised armies— 
especially when it is considered how gigantic 
are the possibilities opened up by the 
universal prevalence of telegraphic inter- 
communication, 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, one of the most 
famousof the fraternity, has, in his “ Memories 
and Studies of Peace and War,” limned for 
us a picture of the ideal war correspondent. 
Needless to say, this ideal, like all other 
ideals, has never quite been realised, but the 
picture is so suggestive that I cannot do 
better than give it, though in a somewhat 
condensed form, as space will not permit of 
it being quoted in full. 

To begin with, a war correspondent must 
have the gift of tongues, and be an all-round 
linguist. He must be sweet-tempered, suave 
and diplomatic, but big and ugly enough to 
command respect. He must be strong, 
athletic, and able to ride anything, from a 
giraffe to a rat. He must have plenty of 
endurance and think nothing of riding a 
hundred miles at a stretch. He must not 
mind such trifles as having to do without 
food or sleep for a week at a time. He 
must be able at the end of along ride over 
difficult country to write round-hand for a 
foreign telegraph clerk, ignorant of the 
correspondent’s language, at the rate of a 
column an hour for six or eight hours. He 
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War correspondent and artist to “ The Illustrated London 
News.” 
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” 


War correspondent to * The Daily Telejraph” during the 


France-German War. 


must be a competent judge of warfare, with 
a genuine instinct for likely places of battle, 
must discern victory or defeat before the end, 
and then, having come to a conclusion as to 
the fate of the day, must ride off from the 
field, without seeing whether he is absolutely 
right or not, to pen and wire his account 
of it. 

Thus Mr. Forbes, who undoubtedly drew 
the picture out of a plenitude of experience. 
But while a war correspondent must still be 
a man of resource, intrepid and hardy, 
determined and energetic, the coming of the 
Censor has at once made his work easier and 
at the same time more difficult. It is not 
likely that any Censor will be found who will 
have either the time or the inclination to 
wade through a message of eight thousand 
words, such as Mr. Forbes sent to the Daily 
News in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-—a 
single telegram which, by the way, must have 
cost that newspaper something like five or 
six hundred pounds. The despatches of 
correspondents will probably be kept to a 
certain moderate length, perhaps a few 
hundred words, and this, I dare say, to 
many, burning to distinguish the journals 
they represent, to say nothing of themselves, 
must be a hardship. This matter, they may 
think, should be pointed out, and that com- 
mented upon, but what is the use of submit- 
ting it to the Censor when they know 














beforehand that he will inevitably blue- 
pencil it ? On the other hand, the shortness 
of messages gives more time to the corre- 
spondent, and consequently makes less strain 
upon him. 

The war correspondent is a feature, a 
distinctive feature, of the journalism of the 
last forty or fifty years. The first was G. L. 
Gruneisen, who was sent by the JJorning Post 
to Spain with the Spanish legion during the 
war of 1835-7. Nearly twenty years passed 
and then came the Crimean war. William 
Howard Russell (afterwards Sir William) 
was sent out, duly authorised by the 
Minister for War, to the scene of action by 
the Times, and his letters to that journal 
produced a great effect upon the minds of 
the public. One happy result of them has 
already been 
referred to. 
The Jlius- 
trated Lon- 
don News 
also was re- 
presented in 
thiswar, and 
its artist, 
Mr. William 
Simpson, in- 
itiated that 
pictorial 
war-corre- 
spondence 
with which 
we have all 
been made 
so familiar 
by the work 
War correspondent in South Africa to The of Mr. Simp- 


Evening News,” and to * The Daily Mail” since 4 
Mr, Steevens’s death. An American. son and his 
SUCCeSSOTS, 


notably that of Mr. Melton Prior. Russell 
described the events of the Danish war of 
1864, and the Austro-Prussian of 1866, in 
the Z'imes, for which newspaper he had also 
been in India in 1857-8. 

The war correspondent had now his 
fixed place, and his importance was duly 
recognised. Every newspaper of the first rank 
found it not only expedient but necessary to 
employ him. [ 
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MR. JULIAN RALPH. 


And amongst the names of 
the correspondents of a quarter of a century 
ago we see those of William Black, the 
novelist, then of the Morning Star, Hilary 
Skinner, of the Daily News, G. A. Henty, 
the favourite writer for boys of all ages, Sir 
H. M. Stanley, Beatty Kingston, Archibald 
Forbes, and others hardly less well-known. 
The Franco-German war saw a_ host of 
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correspondents in the field, with the veteran 
Russell at their head. It was during that 
terrible time that Archibald Forbes was first 
heard of, 
and he has 
published 
the story 
of how he 
became the 
represen ta- 
tive of the 
Daily News, 
and how he 
carried on 
his work. 
The Ameri- 
can Press 
also had 
two distin- 
guished 
journalists 
in the field Photo by] 
in Moncure THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS. 
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Conway and 
Murat Hal- 
stead. According to Mr. Forbes, another 
American, Mr. Hands, was the first corre- 
spondent to despatch a telegraphic report 
of a battle to a paper—the paper was the 
New York Tribune, and the battle was that 
of Gravelotte, while the length of the message 
was a modest half-column. 

The Russo-Turkish war was very fully 
described 
by Forbes, 
J. A. Mac- 
Gahan, 
Frank OD. 
Millet, and 
others. 
Melton 
rer ee 
sketched 
for tite 
Tllustrated 
London 
News, 
Frederick 
Villiers for 
the Graphic. 
The cam- 
paign in 
Armenia 
was detailed 
by Charles 
Williams, 
since of the Daily Chronicle. In 1882, 
Mr. Bennett Burleigh went to Egypt for the 
Daily Telegraph. And now I am in the 


War correspondent to ‘* The Daily Mail.” 
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War correspondent to “ The Morn'ng Post.” 
Re-ently escaped from Pretoria, Son of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 
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thick of the names of men who are still war 
correspondents, or may possibly be so, but 
the list is a long one and includes many 
journalists 
and authors 
of well- 
established 
excellence, 
suchas Mr. 
Pearse, now 
of the Daily 
News, 
Mr. E. F. 
Knight, 
formerly of 
the 7'imes 
and now of 
the J/orn- 
ing Post, 
Poultne y 
Bigelow, 
Richard 
Harding 
Dav 1s, 
Stephen 
Crane, Frederic Remington, Julian Ralph, 
Lionel James, H. A. Gwynne, A. Hutton, 
Alfred Kinnear, George Lynch, and W. H. 
Nevinson. Mr. Knight, who has had the 
misfortune at Graspan to be wounded in the 
right arm so severely that the limb has had to 
be amputated, has the heartfelt sympathy of 
all his brother journalists. His is indeed 
a case of 
es 2 ee 
luck.” A- 
mong the 
younger 
correspon- 
dents the 
nameof Mr. 
Winston 
Churchill, 
also of the 
Morning 
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An American war corre spondent of the Greeco- 
Turkish and Spanish-American wars. 


Post, has 
come for- 
ward — pro- 


minently 
owing to 
the remark- 
ably gallant 
part he 
played in 
the affair of 
the armoured train from Estcourt, in 
November last. Mr. Churchill, who was 
taken prisoner on that occasion, and Mr. 
Knight were both on the same paper. Col. 
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MR. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Another distinguished American corre- 
spondent. 
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Frank Rhodes can scarcely be described 
as a newspaper-man, but as a war corre- 
spondent “no war in the Soudan,” it is 
said, “has been complete without him.” A 
novel feature of the Cuban war was the 
presence of a lady correspondent—“ Kit,” of 
the Yoronto Daily Mail—and Lady Sarah 
Wilson has but lately been representing 
the London Daily Mail at Mafeking. 

The ranks of the artist-correspondents 
have been reinforced by Messrs. Seppings 
Wright, Maude, René Bull, Julius Price, and 
other distinguished black-and-white artists. 
The uprising of new illustrated papers has 
added many names to this department, the 
Sphere alone having sent to the front in the 
present war such men as W. B. Wollen, 
R.I., Ernest Prater, and Gilbert James, 
and the old favourites still, happily for us, 
remain. Mr. Melton Prior, most genial of 
war artists, has sketched the principal inci- 
dents and battle scenes of every campaign 
(twenty-two in all) for the last thirty years 
—amongst others, those of the Boer war in 
1881. He was with Joubert on the night 
when Mr. Gladstone’s message that peace 
must be made was received. Mr. Prior has 
received many foreign orde1s and decorations, 
and is regarded as the déoyen of the war 
artists, as Mr. Burleigh is that of the corre- 
spondents. Mr. Frederick Villiers is also, 
of course, a famous war artist, and has been 
in nearly as many wars as Mr. Prior, his first 
being the Servian war in 1876. Some of 
the war artists make use of the camera, but 
their sketches are generally in rough pencil 
outlines, the detail being worked up fully in 
parts only. Notes are also often made in 
the sketch, to enable the meaning of the 
picture to be more clearly grasped. 

The equipment of a war correspondent 
depends a good deal on the nature of the 
country where the fighting is going on, 
whether the climate is hot or cold, and so 
forth. In the Russo-Turkish war “ each 
correspondent had a wagon,” writes Mr. 
Forbes, “a pair of draught horses, saddle 
horses, a couple of servants, and couriers at 


discretion.” The late Mr. Steevens, in one 
of his books, tells us that in the Greco- 


Turkish war he had ‘one dragoman, one 
cavass, two saddle-horses, two pack-horses, 
saddle and bridle English style, saddle and 
bridle Turkish style, two pack-saddles, brushes 
and currycomb, halters, hobbles, nose-bags, 
rope, two kit-bags, a chair, a table, a fez, a 
waterproof sheet, towels, knives, forks, 
spoons, a few yards of waterproof canvas, a 
bed, a pillow, a quilt, a cartridge-belt, water- 
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bottle, bucket, quinine, hypermanganate of 
potassium, frying-pan, teapot, japanned 
dishes and plates, cups and mugs, two lanterns, 
a cheap watch, a thousand cigarettes, cham- 
pagne, whisky and other liquids, hams and 
tongues, tea, sugar, cocoa, tinned beef, salmon 
and herrings, sardines, salt, biscuits, Worcester 
sauce, cheese, Eno’s Fruit Salt, corned beef,” 
and a great many other things besides—a 
sort of miniature edition, in fact, of the 
Army and Navy Stores. It is a truly appal- 
ling catalogue, but Mr. Steevens at the time 
was in Turkey, where the commissariat was 
of the most primitive character. The bicycle 
of the correspondent was first used in this 
war by Frederick Villiers and Wilfred 
Pollock. 

Mr. Charles Williams, who has been a 
correspondent in eight campaigns, told me 
that he generally had with him three horses 
or three camels (the latter in the Soudan) 
for riding or for carrying baggage, as the case 
might be, and always two or three servants. 
But, indeed, every newspaper man in the 
field has to be similarly equipped. He is 
not stinted as to means by his people at 
home, and is practically given a free hand to 
procure whatever he thinks desirable for the 
accomplishment of the ends in view. It used 
to be alleged that a certain great journal 
gave carte blanche to its representatives to 
order special trains or steamers ad libitum, if 
by doing so the transmission of important 
news would be facilitated. The statement may 
not be exactly true, as special trains and 
steamers are very expensive luxuries ; but it 
is quite conceivable that emergencies might 
arise in which a war correspondent would be 
justified in spending large sums of money in 
procuring intelligence. Steamers were hired 
by newspapers in the Cuban war, and were 
made free use of by American journalists. 
But, as a rule, the heaviest expenditure is con- 
nected with the telegraphing of the despatches 
themselves, though, of course, this depends 
on the distance. The telegraph bill of our 
great daily newspapers reaches large figures 
even in times of peace, but during a war 
their outgoings under this head must be 
simply enormous. The expenses incurred by 
the war correspondents and their salaries can 
be but mere trifles when compared with the 
cost of their telegrams. 

It is extremely interesting to know how a 
war correspondent sets about his work. I 
have been favoured by Mr. Charles Williams 
with a sight of a memorandum he drew up 
for the guidance of a new correspondent. Jn 
this directions were given that the messages 


were to be written out in full, but as con- 
cisely as possible. This done, particles like 
as, of, the, that, and, and so on were to be 
struck out. As soon as any facts were 
ascertained they were to be reported at once 
over the wire, and great care was to be taken 
that the telegraph line was actually clear at 
the moment, so that there should be no 
delay in getting the “copy” through. The 
Censorship must be respected and due 
regard paid to the conditions of the licence 
granted by the Army authorities. Mere 
bazaar “gup” and camp gossip were to be 
sifted carefully. The first consideration was 
to report the result of any movement, 
not the news of a pending movement. 
Mr. Williams thinks the best way in writing 
letters “from the front” is to keep a diary 
always 
posted up, so 
that the 
pages can be 
torn out 
when oppor- 
tunities of 
transmis- 
sion present 
themselves. 
He also re- 
commends 
the use of 
aniline ink, 
as when it 
evaporates a 
few drops of 
water will 
bring it Photo by) 
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right again. MR. FREDERICK VILLIERS. 
He used a 
specially 
prepared 
note-book of tough bank paper, which would 
neither spot nor tear in the rain. 

Some correspondents take notes during 
the actions they write about; others, on 
the principle that what is not worth remem- 
bering is not worth describing, depend 
altogether on their memory. The late 
G. W. Steevens told me he trusted entirely 
to his memory, but few people have so good 
2 memory as he had. 

The best place from which to see a battle 
is, of course, some hill or eminence command- 
ing a good view of the country in which its 
scene is laid, but such a coign of vantage is 
not always to be got. Battles are generally 
begun by the roar of cannon, and the war 
correspondent usually posts himself near the 
big guns, the position of which is, as a rule 
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War correspondent and artist to * The 
Illustrated London News.” 
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the main tactical spot where are the general 
commanding and his staff. Mr. Williams 
epitomises this by the phrase “ Ubi tonantes, 
ibi imperator.” And beside the artillery the 
correspondent will take his stand, watching 
through field-glasses or a telescope the move- 
ments of the troops as the engagement pro- 
ceeds. Once the battle, however, has become 
general, he will probably leave the guns and 
select such positions as seem best suited for 
his purpose. At one time he will be in 
this part of the field, at another in that— 
riding about (a servant with a spare horse 
never far away), ever on the alert, often in 
danger, but mindful only of doing the best 
he can for his newspaper. Though he is but 
a spectator, a non-combatant, yet he cannot 
be insensible to the wild excitement of the 
hour ; still he must keep a cool head in the 
midst of it all, and never forget the object 
for which he has come. 

There are two classes of war correspondents 
—those who have received a military train- 
ing and those who are newspaper men pure 
and simple. The former undoubtedly have 
a considerable advantage over the latter. 
Understanding something of tactics, of the 
commissariat, and of the organisation of 
the Army, they are naturally more appre- 
ciative of and in greater sympathy with 
the military point of view. The War Office 
has been at no pains to hide its preference 
for this class of correspondents. Forbes, 
Williams, and several others belong to it, 
having been either Regulars or Volunteers. 
But while a technical or practical knowledge 
of warfare is a good thing for a soldier of 
the Press to have, it is by no means indis- 
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pensable, as witness the work of Steevens, 
who was perhaps the most. brilliant deserip- 
tive writer of our day, who was a journalist 
first, last, and all the time, and who yet 
succeeded in depicting military movements 
with sufficient fidelity. Again, a purely 
military account of a campaign is hardly 
likely to be popular ; Moltke’s. book on the 
Franco-German War is an instance of this. 
That correspondent is in happiest case who 
combines in himself the soldier and the 
journalist. 

The rewards which wait upon the war 
correspondent—the average war correspond- 
ent, at any rate—-are to my mind somewhat 
conspicuous by their absence. We have no 
decorations or gifts for him. It is different 
on the Continent, where merit such as his 
meets with due recognition. Of course he 
is well paid—and he deserves to be well 
paid—while his work is going on; but that 
seems all there is in it. That, surely, is not 
adequate compensation for the risks, the 
wounds, and the prison, perhaps, and in any 
case the hardships, the inevitable wear and 
tear of such a life? True, it is always open 
to him to write a book about a campaign ; 
but it is plain that all the correspondents 
in a war could not write books about it, 
for the market would not stand such a thing. 
Still, while in the field the war corres- 
pondent must have a glorious time, and that 
perhaps repays him for everything. And 
it is certain that war correspondence has 
developed the best workmanship on the 
modern Press, and enlisted men of the 
widest and greatest ability in the journalistic 
profession. 
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Two artists now at the front for ** The Sphere.” 
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LOVE IN OUR VILLAGE. 





By OrmE AGNUs.* 


Lllustrated by Bertha Newcombe. 





vf I the first stroke 
| of five from the 
church steeple, 
Jim Hoiley, 
known in our 
village as 
“ Whitehead,” 
owing to his 
luxuriant crop 
of untamed flaxen hair, straightened his 
back, heaved a sigh of satisfaction, shouldered 
his hoe, and hastened homewards. It was a 
Saturday evening, otherwise he would not 
have left work until six: He had been 
hoeing all the week, and was, as he phrased 
it, “bout sick ov it vor one wik.” Never- 
theless, he whistled cheerfully as he walked 
briskly homewards. The hoeing lay behind 
him for thirty-six hours. 

His hand was in his pocket jangling nine 
shillings, his week’s wages; and directly he 
got indoors he put seven and a half of them 
on the table before his mother. 

“Be this all?” Mrs. Hoiley shrilly de- 
manded. ‘How do ’ee think I can kip 
things gwain on thik trifle ? ” 

Jim did not answer ; she always made the 
same demand, as a matter of principle. It 
was only her way; in fact, she was very 
prosperous that summer. Her husband had 
got employment in Bournemouth as a 
labourer, and sent her eight or nine shillings 
a week regularly, and she had a daughter in 
service who sent a postal order now and 
again. 

Jim’s tea was waiting for him. A plate 
was laden with inch-thick slices of bread, 
spread with butter—so great was Mrs. Hoiley’s 
skill from long practice—of the tenuity of 
gold-leaf, and the tea, black and bitter, was 
a horror of dyspepsia, for the teapot had 
stood in the oven from the time Mrs. Hoiley 
had had her tea, nearly an hour before. 
“She allus velt asinken zoon avter vour, and 
iv she didn’ have her cup then, she was vit 

* Copyright, 1900, by Ward, Lock and Co., Limited, 
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vor nothen all the evenen.” Jim enjoyed 
himself, nevertheless, and having eaten all 
the slices prepared for him, asked for more, 
or, “ Hadn’ she got no dough-cake?”’ Mrs. 
Hoiley wanted to know “ iv he thought thik 
much bread-and-butter, let alone cake, could 
be afforded on seven shillens and sixpence.” 
Jim thought it could. 

“Come, my bwoy, the garden do want 
zeén to badly,” said Mrs. Hoiley, as Jim 
pushed his cup from him. “ Thee can put 
in an hour or two at the taties thease evenen 
very well.” 

“ Tt'll have to want, then ; I bain’t putten 
in two minits,” said Jim cheerfully. 

“Ov all I ever heard! Why, thee vather 
bain’t to hwome, and who’s to do it ?” 

“T have had enough vor one wik, I can 
tell ’ee. I be gwain out.” 

Mrs. Hoiley thought it eminently reason- 
able that “the pore bwoy should have an 
hour’s enj’yment,” but it was foreign to her 
character to admit the reasonableness of 
anything. She lifted her hands and her 
eyebrows, and in a well-feigned tone of pained 
amazement asked, ‘‘Gwain out ? Where, in 
the name ov goodness ? ” 

“Oh, I may take a walk down to Zuckton 
presently with Zam Gill,” returned Jim 
carelessly. 

“ Now look here, my bwoy, don’t ’ee think 
I don’t know. I know what it be.” 

A great blush dyed his ruddy cheeks a 
deeper crimson. ‘ What be it, then, as you 
do know such wonders ?” 

“ Oh, I do know. I bain’t blind.” 

“Nobody zaid you be, as I knows on,” 
retorted Jim, with a weak laugh. He did not 
pursue the subject, however, but rose up, 
stretched himself, and yawned, as though it 
were a matter of indifference whether he 
went out or not. Still yawning, he went 
into the garden, where, out of his mother’s 
sight, his demeanour magically changed to 
feverish energy. He drew a bucket of water 
from the well, and then, stripping himself to 
the waist, scrubbed himself thoroughly, with 
much blowing and panting. He rubbed 
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himself till his skin shone, with that peculiar 
hiss ostlers make as an accompaniment when 
grooming a horse. 

He went upstairs, and presently his mother, 
who had quietly noted everything, and had 
left her work to listen, heard drawers opened 
and shut, and muttered exclamations of 
impatience. 

* What bist doen, my bwoy, maken all thik 
row ?” she called. 

“ Where be my clean shirt to ? 

“Clean shirt ? What do ’ee want a clean 
shirt vor Zatday ? It'll be ready vor ’ce in 
the marnen.” 

* Marnen !” 
getting irritable. 

* What vor ?” 

“To put on, ov course. Where.be it to ? 

“You might be zome vine gent’man with 
clean shirts Zatday nights. What be it all ?” 

“ Let I have thik shirt,” he cried. “I be 
inahurry. Zam’ll be gone.” 

“Oh, iv thee must thee must, I s’pose ; 
though what thee do want a clean shirt 
It be on the box in my room.” 

He came down half an liour later arrayed 
not only in his clean shirt, but in his Sunday 
clothes, and had also donned his red silk, 
heart-shaped tie. 

“ Zaints alive!” exclaimed Mrs. Hoiley, 
putting down a cup she was wiping that she 
might use her hands to express her amaze- 
ment. “Iv I haven’t got a gurt dook vor a 
son! Have zomebody left ’ee a vorten 7” 

“Oh, do ’ee dry up,” he said, pushing her 
playfully out of his way. “ Zims you don’t 
like to zee I decent once in a way. Vancy 
gwain to Zuckton anyhow, with Zam Gill 
dressed up.” 

“Kes ; but I do like to zee ’ee decent, but 
why zo sudden-like ? There be somethen in 
the wind, I ’low.” 

“ Rain sometimes,” he rejoined with a 
laugh, and put on his Sunday boots, his 
mother sitting down with folded arms to 
watch him. He took his hat into the kitchen 
to brush it, and hastily concealed something 
in it ere he put it on. Next he patted his 
outside pocket to make sure his pink-spotted 
handkerchief was lying flat within it, pulled 
it out and flicked imaginary dust from his 
shoes, put it back and patted the pocket 
again. ‘I wonder iv Zam be out yet,” he 
said, and sauntered carelessly off up the 
village street. As soon as he was hidden 
out of sight of the house he quickened his 
pace and took the path across the fields that 
brought him into the Dorchester Road not 
far from the three cottages known as Roper’s 


” 


exclaimed Jim, who was 
“T want it now.” 


” 
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Buildings. He seated himself on a gate 
about fifty yards from the cottages, smiling 
pleasantly to himself, and now and again 
whistling, rather incorrectly, snatches of that 
famous lyric, “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” which, 
some twelve or fourteen months after it had 
died in London, was beginning to trouble 
the peace and quietness of our village. 

By a singular chance Polly Reddout, some 
minutes after Jim seated himself on the gate, 
came out of the middle cottage in her Sunday 
hat and that kindest of all garments for a 
woman—an. ulster. 

No garment invented was ever such a boon 
to woman—especially the slatternly woman— 
as the ulster. Like the door of the rubbish- 
cupboard or the lumber-room, it hides un- 
cleanly sights at times. Coming down to 
the heels, it hides the frayed bodice, whose 
button-holes far outnumber its buttons ; 
it hides the tattered and stained morning 
skirt, and covers up the nakedness of last 
year’s fashion. “I have to run down the 
street, but I’m not going to take the trouble 
to change my frock ; I'll just slip my ulster 
on, and then it won’t show.” Men who give 
any thought to the subject of women’s dress 
and the vagaries of fashion may have mildly 
wondered why the frowsy ulster lingers on, 
among a certain class, long after fashion has 
decreed its abolition. Here is the explana- 
tion of it, and let man on the look-out for a 
mate beware of the ulster. A woman who 
wears the ulster to hide unloveliness of 
costume is quite capable of wearing a moral 
ulster to cover up ugly defects and blemishes 
of character. I can offer the ulster as a 
charming illustration to any preacher who is 
preparing a sermon in scathing denuncidtion 
of the outward show of godliness that hides 
the unclean spirit within. Let him take the 
ulster as an illustration, and it will go home 
with vital force to the female part of his 
congregation at least. 

Polly Reddout, the village said, was 
beginning to take after her mother, which 
meant that a prejudiced observer would have 
used a less complimentary word than plump- 
ness in describing her physical charms. She 
was short and—we will not be prejudiced— 
plump, and her face, which had a very 
healthy colour, gradually broadened from 
the forehead to the mouth, and already she 
had the beginnings of a fine double chin. 
It is doubtful whether she would have 
obtained a place in any gallery of English 
beauty ; there was too little nose, and the 
mouth was rather too large, but in Jim 
Hoiley’s eyes everything about her was 
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perfection. Jim’s ideal of loveliness had 
not been corrupted by the study of the best 
Grecian models, nor by gazing in famous 
photographers’ shop-windows, “ and he didn’ 
like the skinny zort ov maids nohow.” 
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at the gambols of a calf, and saw so much to 
amuse her that she laughed aloud, although 
calves were not novelties in her life. Just 


before slie reached the gate where Jim was 
whistling 


still and observing her with 





‘“‘ She heard not his whistling ; her eyes were fixed with almost painful intensity of gaze on the road ahead.” 


Polly advanced up the road with a con- 
scious air of unconcern. She walked slowly, 
seeing newly discovered beauties in earth and 
sky. She stopped to pick a bluebell and 
examined it with the minute care of a 
botanist ; she lingered to look over a gate 


unutterable admiration her shoe-lace re- 
quired attention, and she tied it, giving to 
the operation the fastidious care with which 
a man examines and cleans his rifle when in 
an enemy’s country. But, observant as she 
was, she did not see the gate where Jim sat, 
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she heard not his whistling ; her eyes were 
fixed with almost painful intensity of gaze 
on the road ahead, which at that moment 
contained nothing more extraordinary than 
Widow Sayce’s donkey feeding on the road- 
side herbage. She had almost passed the 
gate when suddenly she became conscious 
that she was not alone. She stopped with a 
start. “ Law, Mr. Hoiley,” she said with a 
little gasp of breath, “be that you? I 
declare you quite startled I, zeén you zo 
sudden. My heart do go pit-pat zo loud as 
loud now,” and she put her hand over it 
and gave a little laugh in ridicule of her 
own weakness. 

Jim was inspiring the aroma of her pre- 
sence, of her words, of her laugh, with every 
breath, and his blood was as liquid fire 
surging through his brain and making him 
dizzy. 

“ How be ?” be said shortly, with a little 
cackle of laughter. 

Simple words, but they were surcharged 
with love. 

“Oh, I be quite well, thank ’ee,” said Polly. 
“ How be you?” 

“T be vurst-rate, thank ’ee,” said Jim, 
getting off the gate. 

From the observer’s point of view they 
were simple, commonplace phrases, but they 
must have been laden with cunning humour, 
for both laughed pleasantly. In fact, Jim 
had no control over his facial muscles, his 
face was puckered, his mouth half open, his 
eyes twinkled, and laughter poured from 
him as copiously and _ involuntarily as 
perspiration from a haymaker on an oppres- 
sive summer afternoon. 

“ Be ye gwain up-along ?” asked Jim. 

“°Kes, I thought I'd take a saunter up 
thease way, beén a vine evenen,” said Polly, 
giving him one fleeting glance, and then 
they both laughed again. 

It was only the previous Sunday that a 
sense of the painfully sweet unutterableness 
of things had come upon them, and as yet 
not a word of love had been spoken between 
them. When the afternoon service was over 
Jim had been the first out of the church, 
to the great scandal of his mother, who 
thought it ill-mannered to leave her pew 
before “the quality.” Jim had not listened 
to the sermon that afternoon. The Red- 
douts’ pew—and let it be remembered our 
church is not one of the intolerable modern 
edifices with open-backed benches, that 
leaves your person in full view of your 
neighbours, but of the good old sort with 
genuine pews, some oblong, some—for “ the 





quality "—square, with seats on the four 
sides, all with a door fastened by a clasp, 
so that he would be a temerarious individual 
who would thrust himself upon you unbid- 
den. The backs reach just above the nape 
of the neck, and leave only the face visible 
to neighbours. The modern church-goer in 
the modern church, with benches or chairs, 
knows nothing of comfort. In the pew 
pater could have his snooze without anyone 
being the wiser, save that his head sunk on 
his breast was suspicious ; mater could pass 
sweets round unobserved. And then the 
lessening of temptation to the devout. 
Your neighbour’s new dress did not obtrude 
itself on your eyes and raise envy or scorn 
in your heart, and, wonderful to relate, there 
have been, in the days of pews, two-thirds of 
the women of a congregation who could tell 
you what the text was. And to lovers pews 
were a precious privilege. You could hold 
each other’s hands during the sermon and 
none be the wiser. The decline in the 
marriage-rate might easily be shown to have 
kept equal step with the decline in pews. 

The Reddouts’ pew was three rows in front 
and a little to the right of Hoiley’s. It was 
the first time they had used it; formerly 
they sat in the gallery, but old Mrs. Masters 
had died and they had transferred their 
quarters. This transfer seemed a very 
trivial matter, but it was destiny, so true is 
it that there are no trifles in life. Jim’s 
attention during the sermon was riveted on 
Polly’s face. He had seen her many a time 
before, but it was the first that his regard 
had dwelt on her. “ A pretty maid,” he said 
in his heart, after having scrutinised her 
during the Lessons, and then he observed her 
more closely and blushed at his own 
thoughts. How does love come? Surely 
it can be accounted for only on some germ- 
theory. 

When Polly came out of the church Jim was 
standing near the gate. He had a (Gloire de 
Dijon in his button-hole, a half-opened 
blossom, fit emblem of his own passion. He 
was bold to audacity, so bold that he laughed 
and blushed the rest of the day at the 
thought of it, and lay awake for an hour 
that night hugging the incident. He 
stepped in front of her, snatched the flower 
from his button-hole, and  stammering, 
“ Like a rose ?” almost thrust it upon her. 

Polly’s cheeks glowed with a slightly 
deeper shade of crimson, but she was self- 
possessed. 

“Oh, thank ’ee, Mr. Hoiley,” she said as 
she took it, and then gave him a sly glance. 





‘Snatched the flower from his button-hole, and stammering, ‘ Like a rose?’ almost thrust it upon her.” 
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“ Pretty, ain’t it ?”” asked Jim. 

“Very,” she responded with great emphasis. 
It was an incident only to be measured by 
seconds, for Jim passed on and rejoined his 
mother. But, oh! the pride of it! Who 
could deny after that that he had a way with 
the maids ? 

On the Monday evening he was at work 
till dusk, but on the Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings he took a walk on the Dorchester 
Road and quite casually met Polly. He 
just stopped to remark on the weather and 
how fine the “taties” were coming on the 
first evening, and on the second to express to 
Polly his admiration for their “ ’sturshuns ” 
and dahlias and to give her another rose. 
And now Saturday evening was come, and 
Polly was going “ up-along,” and so was he, 
and the sky was loveliest azure overhead, 
the earth clapped her hands, the birds sang 
“ Jim and Pol-ly, Pol-ly and Jim” from the 
hedges, the wheat bent before the breeze 
whispering ‘“ Love, love,’ and the brook 
tumbled head over heels at every stone in its 
bed in riotous gladness. 

They walked up the road abreast, but at 
a distance of three or four yards from each 
other, and when they met anyone Jim would 
take several strides ahead and Polly would 
lag behind. This was to give the passer-by no 
ground for thinking they had any dealings 
with each other. As soon as the danger was 
passed they came abreast again and strolled 
leisurely. Save at rare intervals, Polly’s 
attention was concentrated on the hedge- 
bank at her side of the road, and she 
plucked at the buttercups and thistles and 
tall grass as she passed. Jim had his hands 
in his pockets and whistled the great topical 
song spasmodically. 

“ How be vather ? ” asked Jim, when they 
had walked on thus for fifty yards or so. 

“He be varish,” rejoined Polly with a 
giggle, and Jim laughed in unison. When 
the atmosphere is saturated with love even 
the alphabet is full of inexhaustible happy 
mirth and humour. 

It was two or three minutes before the 
humour of Polly’s response was exhausted, 
and Jim’s whistle was weak and quavering. 

“Taties do zim to be doen well to-year,” 
was Jim’s next remark, as he looked over on 
a potato-patch. 

“Oh, vine, vather do zay,” was Polly’s 
rejoinder, and again mirth reigned. 

Mr. Fields, in his donkey-cart, now turned 
the corner of the road a litt!e ahead, and 
Jim instantly stepped in front. He was 
whistling “ Ta-ra-ra” as he passed the cart, 
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and nodded to Mr. Fields, but in his efforts 
to be unconcerned he lost the tune a little. 
Polly gazed on Mr. Fields’s face with an air 
of childish innocence that was a little over- 
done, and Mr. Fields asked significantly, 
“ Well, Polly, bist taken a walk ?” 

“ Kes, just strollen round a bit, Mr. Vields, 
do ’ee zee. Did ’ee zee Katey James up- 
along ?” 

“No, I didn’,” called Mr. Fields after 
her ; “but look zee, Polly, there be a bwoy 
handy, so you’ve no cause to veel lonely. 
Good-night to ’ee.” . 

Polly did not return it, but turned a very 
shocked face towards Mr. Fields. As soon 
as he was out of sight they closed up again, 
and both were giggling. 

“He be a vunny veller, be Isaac Vields,” 
said Polly. 

“ Kes, bain’t he ?” said Jim. 

“T thought of gwain back hwome by the 
vields and Smuggler’s Lane,” said Polly. 

“That be the way I thought ov gwain,” 
said Jim, his tone suggesting that he was 
somewhat astonished at the coincidence. 

“JT don’t know, though,” said Polly, a 
minute later. “ P’raps Goldy’s bull be in 
the second vield, and I wouldn’ dare to 
cross.” 

“Never mind,” said Jim. “I'll zee he 
don’t come avter ’ee iv he be there.” 

“T don’t like they bulls, they be zo un- 
certain, even iv you do know ’em. Mother 
was chased once by a bull she knowed zo 
well as well.” 

Man is never so happy as when the oppor- 
tunity comes for showing the woman he 
loves that she has in him a valiant knight 
who is able to shield and protect her in the 
land of dangers. Jim’s breast swelled, but 
still he was truthful. “I can’t zay as I 
zactly care for strange bulls,” he admitted ; 
“but don’t ’ee be afeard, now ; Goldy’s bull 
will know better’n to run at ’ee.” 

They had now reached the stile leading 
into the fields. Jim politely stood aside for 
Polly to get over first, but she hesitated. 
“'Thease be a great orkard stile as ever I 
zee,” she remarked with a giggle, “It be 
most unladylike. Do’ ee gwo virst.” 

“ Ladies virst,” said Jim, stepping back 
resolutely. 

Blushing modesty made Polly’s cheeks 
more rosily red and more beautiful in Jim’s 
eyes, who could scarcely believe that a 
creature so fair was to be his. “Oh, I 
couldn’ get over thease stile with a—with 
aman looken on. It be zo—zo * and 
Polly finished the sentence with a giggle. 




















“ Will. ’ee-—will ‘ee please turn your head 
t’other way while I gets over?” 

Jim caught her eye for a second, blushed 
too, and broke into a low gurgle of laughter 
as he turned round and fixed his gaze on the 
vane of the church steeple. “ Zay when you 
be over,” he said. 

“ Now, don’t ’ee look round, or I could 
never look ’ee in the vace,” cried Polly. 

“ All right,” said Jim. 

“ You won’t now, vor certain ? ” 

“T give ’ee my word.” 

Thus assured, Polly hastily scrambled 
over. ‘Now you can come,” she said. 

This little incident furnished amusement 
until they reached the stile leading into the 
second field. Jim waived etiquette this time 
and went first. 

“Thank ’ee,” said Polly. “ Don’t look 
round. There!” she cried, as she jumped 
down beside him. “ Do ee zee thik bull 
anywheres ?” 

“No, there be only the cows,” said Jim. 
* Don’t ’ee be skeart.” 

“ You don’t know how avraid I be ov they 
bulls. It be silly ov I, but there, we all has 
our vailens !” 

“Oh, volks can’t help ut,” remarked Jim. 
“Now there be mother, she be skeart ov 
pore harmless twoads just about.” 

“T can’t zay as I likes ’em, but they bain’t 
nearly zo bad as slowworms and_ snakes. 
Ugh-h-h,” and she shivered. 

“Oh, they be allright,” said Jim. “TI often 
takes one up and puts en in my pocket.” 

* You don’t ?” 

“ Kes, I do.” 

“ Ugh-h-h,” and Polly imitated violent 
nausea. ‘“ Iy ever you do come near I with 
one ov they things PIL—I’Il never speak to 
‘ee zo long as I do live.” 

“JT wouldn’ vor no money,” said Jim 
earnestly. “I don’t believe in vrightenen 
volks with things.” 

The path was narrow, and Polly walked 
close at Jim’s heels. Her eyes were fixed on 
the cattle with a critical, suspicious gaze, and 
she was continually seeing “thik bull” among 
the two score of beasts in the pasture, most 
of which were lying down placidly chewing 
the cud ; and once, when a dun cow lifted 
its head, stared at them, and then came a few 
steps forward as if to investigate, Polly gave 
a little scream and laid her hand on Jim’s 
arm. 

“ Oh, dear!” she cried. 

*T)on’t be skeart,” said Jim, laughing 
tenderly, “it bain’t no more than a heifer.” 
His head was in a whirl, his face was beatific 
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while Polly’s hand rested on his arm. He 
wished that field miles long. ‘Stay thik 
side ov I and don’t ’ee look at ’em, and then 
you won’t be skeart,” he said artfully ; and 
Polly obeyed, her hand still timidly resting 
upon him. Jim walked slowly. 

“ Oh, do let’s get on vaster,” said Polly. 

“ No,” said Jim; “do ’ee zee, iv thik bull 
did happen to be about, and zeed we hurryen, 
he’d come to zee what wasup. It be the 
way bulls do have, do ’ee know.” 

But the field came to an end at last, and 
now they were in the wood, and Polly with- 
drew her hand. 

* You think I a silly, I knows,” she said 
after a pause. 

“No, I don’t, don’t ’ee gwo vor to think 
it,” retorted Jim earnestly. ‘ It be woman- 
natur to be avraid ov they bulls.” Jim 
laughed again tenderly, and Polly made a 
duet with her treble, pure as a blackbird’s 
note, Jim thought. 

It was dusk, they were nearly home now, 
and the golden evening was almost over. 
Polly kept heaving delicious sighs as they 
lingered over the last hundred yards, throw- 
ing her limbs about in light-hearted abandon, 
and Jim returned to “ 'Ta-ra-ra ” with added 
fire. Although he broke down three times 
to giggle, it was a spirited performance, for 
he had sought to express in it a little of 
what he felt. 

“That be a vine toon,” remarked Polly. 

“ Do ’ee like it ?” asked Jim, humming a 
bar and a half. 

“ Just about ! I heard it vurst down to 
Zuckton last Wednesday wik, and, would ’ee 
believe, it have been runnen in my head all 
the day over ever since. I be a good un vor 
picken up toons. I wish I knowed the 
words.” 

“Zo dol. I only knows the chorus, do 
‘ee zee. I heard Henny Cox zing it.” 

“Whistle it agen,” said Polly, and Jim 
obeying she hummed an accompaniment to it. 

They were close to the cottage now, and 
Polly stopped and leaned against a gate, with 
another sigh of utterest bliss. 

“How have ’ee enj’yed yourself ?” asked 
Jim. 

“Oh, just about. I was gwain up the road 
thinken I might be zeén Jenny Slidder, when 
I happens to zee you, and you gie I sucha 
start when I zee you sitten on thik gate. 
But there,” with another sigh, “I must be 
gwain in now, or there’ll be a rampus. It be 
nine o’clock or nearly, I “low, and there be 
the dree young ’uns to wash allus on Zatday 
nights, bother ’em.” 
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“There bain’t no hurry,” said Jim, “it 
haven’ gone nine yet.” 

“Oh, but I must gwo. Why, it be quite 
dark, and I out alone wi’ " Pely 
stopped and would have blushed, but it was 
too dark for Jim to see, so she turned her 
head away and gave a 
modest giggle. | i; 

“T vair enj’yed it, it \ 
be such a vine evenen,” 
said Jim, speaking to 
Sirius, who had begun 
to show himself. 

*“ Haven’ I? Oh, no, 
certenly not, not at all,” 
said Polly, with solemn 
impressiveness. In our 
village to deny a fact 
with a profusion of em- 
phatic negatives is un- 
derstood to be the most 
impressive manner of 
asserting the affirmative. 

* You'll be at church 
to-morrow ? ” 

“Rather. You won’t, 
I s’pose ?” 

Jim saw something so 
funny in Polly’s suppo- 
sition that he laughed 
to exhaustion. ‘Our 
roses be vine now,” he 
remarked when he had 
recovered. 

“ T had a beauty given 
I last Zunday,” said 
Polly, with a sly look 
from under her hat- 
brim. This was another 
remark so funny that 
Jim almost rolled off 
the gate in exuberant 
hilarity, which was in- 
tensified when Polly 
asked, “What be langhen 
at?” She had to join 
in herself after that. 

“There, iv it bain’t - 
striken nine! Oh, dear! 7 
Good-night to ’ee,” and 
with the word she gave 
him a hearty slap be- 
tween the shoulders and fled shrieking with 
laughter down the lane. Jim gave pursuit 
and almost caught her, but when he came to 
the cottages he saw Mr. Drame, Reddout’s 
next-door neighbour, smoking his pipe at his 
garden gate, and he desisted suddenly and 
walked rapidly away. Mr. Drame’s sight was 





not good, and he did not see Jim in pursuit, 
and Polly did not answer him when he asked 
what was the matter, but made a hasty en- 
trance. She hoped he had not seen, as he 


was such a “ teasen veller” and would be sure 
to make a laughter-provoking entertainment 





‘Jim waived etiquette this time and went first.’ 


of the incident for his and her own family. 
When young men and maidens have been 
raised by love to the divine levels of the gods, 
nothing wounds them more than for impious 
hands to unveil their sanctum sanctorum to 
make a ribald holiday for the rabble. 

* * * * = 
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Jim hugged himself with delight on his 
way home. “A prapper sort ov maid,” he 
muttered, as he thought with bursting bosom 
of the hearty slap she had given him, worth 
at a moderate computation more than a 
thousand kisses. “What a_ bewitching, 
winsome, coy, saucy maid she was, and 
what a beauty, too!” was what Jim meant 
to express by “a prapper sort ov maid.” He 
had gone out in hope and he was returning 
home with hope’s fruition. He was 
“engaged,” and had had his first evening of 
courting. Both Jim and Polly would have 
laughed in scornful derision if they had been 
told that no word of love had passed between 
them. Why, it was all love ; a lyric poet in 
a passion-laden song to his mistress could not 
have conveyed more—if as much—than, 
“Taties do zim to be doen well to-year.” 
Tennyson, who knew not everything, speaks 
of spirits rushing together at the touching 
of the lips. Aye, and at a slap on the 
shoulders, as Jim Hoiley could testify. 

Mrs. Hoiley, who had been dozing over the 
fire, wakened up at Jim’s entrance, and her 
sleepy eyes took no note of his transfigura- 
tion. “Where have ’ee been to all this 
while ?” she asked, with an irritable yawn. 

“Why, didn’ I tell "ee when I went out ? 
You should take a walk down to Zuckton 
next wik. There be a new shop opened 
where they be zellen that vrozen beef and 
mutton,” said Jim, with great cunning. 

“T want none of it,” said Mrs. Hoiley 
curtly. “I be gwain to bed now. Iv ’ee do 
want any supper there be zome cold taties in 
the cupboard.” 

“Right you be, mother; you do look 
tired,” said Jim in sympathetic tenderness. 
“ Now, just lie a bit longer in the marnen ; 
T'll get up and light the vire and zee to 
breakvus. Good-night, mother.” And then 
he blushed ; he saw himself getting up to 
light the fire for Polly, and taking her up a 
cup of tea when-—when he was lord of the 
kingdom of Desire. 

“ Good-night,” said Mrs. Hoiley, “and 
don’t ’ee gwo wasten thik candle, mind.” 

Cold taties! It was a mistake—a benefi- 
cent fairy had touched them with her wand, 
and they were ambrosia, which is the food of 
the Gods and of Youth when Love hath 
touched its lips. Everything was the best 
possible in the best possible of worlds. 

Polly stayed at home on Sunday mornings 
to do the cooking, and Jim missed church 
that morning that he might ramble in the 
fields and from afar observe the cottage. 
She was at church in the afternoon, of course, 
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and in stolen lightning glances eye spoke to 
eye. After service Polly did not linger, but 
walked rapidly down the Church Fields. She 
did not look round, but all the same she 
knew that Jim was twenty yards in the rear. 
The Church Fields is a favourite walk after 
afternoon service, and Jim did not close up 
until they had reached, by another route, the 
wood of the sweet confidences of the previous 
evening. For the first time Polly glanced 
round, and then, leaving the path, sat down 
on the gnarled root of an oak. It was a 
sweet spot, screened from observation by 
holly-bushes. Jim followed her, and leaned 
against a tree opposite to her. 

“Whoever thought ov zeén you?” said 
Polly ; and at the words the gates of mirth 
were opened wide again. 

“Oh, I took a walk, zame as you,” said 
Jim with affected carelessness. ‘“ Thinks I, 
‘That’s Minnie Trenchard in vront, sure 
enough,’” he added slily. 

“Be you after Minnie Trenchard, then ?” 
asked Polly, with turned-up nose. 

* Kes, didn’ ’ee know that ?” 

For answer Polly picked up a pebble and 
flung at him. It hit a tree at right angles 
to him, but Jim affected intense agony as he 
held his eye. 

When they had recovered Jim took the 
rose very tenderly from his button-hole, and 
he felt a Napoleon in audacity as he said, 
“Zee thease rose ?” 

Polly nodded. 

“ Would ’ee like it ? ” 

Polly held out her hand for it. “Thank 
ee,” she said. 

“Then you shan’t have it,” and he twirled 
it temptingly before her face. 

“Give it I thease minit,” said Polly, 
stamping her foot, but instantly drawing it 
back with an assumption of blushing modesty 
as three inches of her stocking showed 
beneath her skirt. 

“ Shan’t,” said Jim ; “it be vor Minnie.” 
And then climbing the loftiest peaks of 
audacity, ‘‘ What—what’ll ’ee gie I for it ?” 

Polly put her hands over her face. ‘“ You 
bold veller ; what do ’ee mean ?” she asked. 

** What’ll ’ee give ?” 

She rose up. “ Nothen,” she cried. “I 
be gwain to have it. Give it I thease 
minit ” ; and she seized his hand and after 
a mock struggle bore it off in triumph. 

Jim took off his hat and produced three 
other roses, and Polly uttered a prolonged 
“oh!” of admiration. 

‘“* What vor they ?” asked Jim. 

“Give ‘em I, and I'll tell ’ee by and 
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by. Though what you can mean I’ve no 
idea.” : 

“Tell I what you'll give.” 

‘“Shan’t !” and she rose and took them 
also, She arranged them fastidionsly upon 
her bosom, while Jim, softly whistling his 
love-laden melody, leant against the tree, 
regarding her with unspeakable delight and 
admiration. Was there ever such a be- 
witching maid in the whole land ? 

“This bain’t a bad place,” said Polly, 
settling herself luxuriously against the oak. 

“ No, not at all.” 

“JT allus did admire your roses,” said Polly, 
sniffing at the bouquet on her bosom. 

“Then you likes ’em?” asked 
looking aghast at the marvel. 

** Likes “em? Oh, no, cert’nly not. We 
be pore off vor roses, but vather do gwo in 
strong vor dahlias.” 

“JT allus admired your dahlias and 
’sturshuns. Mother have zaid many’s the 
time what a virie show you do allus have. 

. What do—what do mother zay to it ?” 
asked Jim. 

“Zay to what?” asked Polly. Her 
straw hat had a large brim, and by bending 
her head she could hide her face at pleasure. 
This gave her a great advantage. 

“ Zay to what?” she asked again, as Jim 
laughed instead of speaking. 

“Oh, you do know.” 

Polly shook her head, then raised it, gave 
him one glance and dropped it again, 
laughing merrily. Jim did not press for an 
answer. . . . “ Would ’ee like to gwo on?” 

“No; let we stop here. It be real 
pleasant, I ‘low. Did ’ee gwo to church 
thease marnen ? ” 

“No, I took a walk. 
busy ? ” sympathetically. 
gwain to church.” 

“Kes. I allus do the cooken Zundays,” 
rejoined Polly proudly. “ Mother would 
vind a difference iv I went away.” 

“ T “low she would,” said Jim. 

“T don’t want to boast, but mother do 
own zometimes as she could never zee to 
everythen herself.” 

“ Tt bain’t boasten,” said Jim emphatically. 

“Oh, dear,” said Polly, with a sigh, 
becoming confidential, “there be allus a lot 
to be done at our house, I can tell ’ee. I be 
up at half avter vive every marnen to give 
vather and Lena cup ov tea avore they gwoes 
to work. Then I do veed the pigs and milk 
the two cows—mother do help, ov course, iv 
she be well enough—and then it be "bout 
breakvus time.” 


Jim, 


Warn’t ‘ee very 
*“T zeed mother 


“T zay!” ejaculated Jim, his tone 
guttural with admiration. ‘ However would 
they get on——” 

“Oh, that be nothen. There be Zally 
and Tom and Bert to be got ready for 
school. You’d never believe what a bother 
they be, ‘specially Tom; but there, they 
allus want I to zee to’em. At times they 
won’t let mother do nothen vor ’em. ‘Oh, 
gwo to Poll, then,’ mother do zay.” 

“They be main vond ov ’ee, I ‘low,” re- 
marked Jim. 

“Tt do make it harder when I do have to 
do it all, though. And there be days when 
mother do have one of her bad heads and 
can do nothen. J make she gwo and lie 
down and take her up a cup ov tea and a 
pwoached egg. She do be vond of a 
pwoached egg the way I does ’em when she 
bain’t well. Worst ov it be, her bad heads do 
make her that snappy and touchy, you 
wouldn’ believe.” 

“Well, however you does it all I can’t 
think—there.” 

“ And then there be vather. He be zo 
vussy about his meals zometimes, it quite 
worries I. He'd be allus haven twoasted 
cheese and onions vor supper, iv I’d let en, 
and it do make en dream offul, and kick and 
cry out. I generally lets en have it vor a 
a treat Zatday nights, avter I’ve washed the 
little uns and packed ’em off.” 

*“‘T like twoasted cheese, do ’ee know.” 

“Do ’ee, now?” said Polly. “Zo do I 
vor a change. But I can tell ’ee, James 
Hoiley, iv it do make ’ee dream zo offul as 
vather you won’t have any when—when 
oh !” and Polly hid her face completely, 
that she might blush unseen. 

“ When what ?” asked Jim boldly. 

Polly did not answer, but gave the 
impression of blushing more furiously. 

* When what ?” asked Jim again, in per- 
fect enjoyment. 

“ Vor shame, and do ’ee be quiet. I--I 
didn’t know what I was zayen ; it come out 
accidental.” 

“Tt didn’ come out,” said Jim. 
did ’ee mean ?” 

“Tv you ask I any mwore, my vine veller, 
I'll box your ears vor’ ee, smart.” 

* Who cares ? When what ?” 

Polly rose up to carry out her threat, then 
suddenly remembered she could not box his 
ears and hide her face at the same time, and 
sat down again. 

“However they will get on without ’ee, 
I can’t zee,” said Jim, reverting to the 
former topic. 








“ What 
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“They won't care vor it, you can “low,” 
said Polly, and then gave him fuller details 
of the idiosyncrasies of the various members 
of the household, after which she passed to 
the earlier history of her parents, with some 
account of their respective families, and 
described with gusto how well-off Aunt 


Polly was, who had married a “ varmer” up- 





’ 


‘She arranged them 
fastidiously, while 
Jim, softly whist- 
ling his love-laden 
melody, leant 
against the tree.” 


oJ 


along near Salisbury, and the great “ varm ’ 
they had. “ Why, cousin Mabel and Isabel 
do gwo to boarden-school,” she added as a 
climax, in an awe-stricken voice, and Jim 
was duly impressed. 

It struck five, and Polly rose in great 
haste. “There, I shall be late vor tea, and 
you don’t know what things they'll zay.” 


Jim walked.along by her side, when sud- 
denly Polly stopped at the sight of a figure 
ahead. “There be Ezekiel Drame yonder, 
and he do teaze zo. Go back now, do ’ee.” 

“Do ’ee mean it, Polly?” for the first 
time pronouncing that sweetest of names, 
for once suited to its owner. 

“ °Kes, ‘ees, Jim; don’t ’ee let en zee 

we.” 

“Then what time 
will ’ee be out thease 
evenen ?” 

“Oh, *bout half-past 
zix or zeven; I'll be 
about thease gate. But 
do ’ee gwo now, I want 
to hurry.” 

Love seems more at 
home in the gloaming, 
and that afternoon was 
as water unto wine 
compared with the 
evening. They took 
unfrequented paths 
and only met two 
persons, and so_ bold 
had Jim become that 
he only dropped two 
or three yards behind 
when he saw them. 
Passion and romance 
and music were in the 
air. 

“Bain't it nice 
thease evenen ?” said 
Polly for the fourth 
time; and for the 
fourth time Jim re- 
plied 

“* Be ’ee enj’yen it?” 

“Oh, just about.” 

But even that fell 
short of expressing all 
she felt, and after a 

' pause she added, “ It 
be sweet ; there.” 

“You have a way 
§ ov putten things,” said 
Jim. ‘I should never 
=! have thought ov thik 

word.” 

“Tt be a favourite word ov mine, 
Polly. 

They said little after that, words were 
so inadequate. It was quite dusk as 
they neared home, and about thirty yards 
from the house Polly stopped. “I must 
gwo in now,” she said. ‘“ Good 
Oh, but I’ve somethen to tell ’ee. But I 


’ rejoined 
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must whisper it, as it be a seeret. Bend 
down.” 

Jim bent down. “Bout they roses,” she 
whispered, “and what I'll give ‘ee vor ‘em. 
That,” and she lightly smacked his cheek 
with her lips, and then fled with a little 
scream of laughter. 

Jim’s blood was on fire. He bounded 
after her like a greyhound and caught her 
before she could reach the garden-gate. She 
covered her face with her hands and, choking 
with laughter, cried, “ Behave yourself !” as 
he tried to drag them away. The hat-brim 
was in the way, but he kissed her ear, and 
when she moved her hands to protect it he 
had an opening of which he availed himself 
to the utmost, despite her laughing struggles 
and cries of “Behave yourself!” But at 
last she pushed him away from her and 
escaped indoors. 

It was not to be expected that Jim 
walked home sober and sedately after that. 
He walked with a swinging step, singing the 
chorus of “ Ta-ra-ra” in a loud voice nearly 
a dozen times, with many variations of his 
own. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Reddout had 
questioned Polly that afternoon when she 
returned home, and Polly had opened her 
heart to her mother in fullest confidence, 
though she did not tell Jim. Mrs. Reddout 
was well pleased, though her first words 
were, “ How do ’ee think we be gwain to 
get on, iv you think of marryen ?” 

“You didn’ expect I should be a wold 
maid, surely?” asked Polly, almost beside 
herself with joy at this first note of approval 
as she warmly kissed her mother. “ When 
we be—be married [ shall try to live near 
*ee—you know Drames did talk of moven 
next spring—and I could zo easy as anythen 
slip in and give ’ee a hand any time. I 
thought it all over. Besides ”—an artless 
maiden—“ [ should want to be near ’ee to 
ask your advice, do ’ee zee. And you like 
Jim, mother ?” she added a little anxiously. 

“Oh, ’ees, he'll do. I was avraid you 
might be took with one of the Pelletts— 
good-vor-nothen lot they be.” 

“T wouldn’ been zeen near one ov they,” 
rejoined Polly with lofty scorn. “ Do ’ee 
know, I did never think Jim was zo nice as 
he be, or that he’d ever thought ’bout I.” 

“You can never tell why you may take 
up with one veller more than another,” 
remarked Mrs. Reddout  sententiously. 
“Don’t bring en in thease evenen, as p’raps 
Sarah Blossom may look in, but you can 
bring en to zupper nex’ Zunday.” 











In fervent gratitude Polly kissed her 
mother again and again, and then passing 
into confidences they compared notes on their 
courting. That is one of the two proudest 
and happiest moments in a girl’s life. The 
other is when she’s more kin to her mother 
by the dawn of maternity. 

Mrs. Reddout took a stroll that evening, 
and Chance led her past Hoiley’s cottage. 
Chance, more complaisant still, ordained 
that Mrs. Hoiley should be at her garden- 
gate. 

* You be almost a stranger, Jane,” said 
Mrs. Hoiley. “I haven’ zeen ’ee up thease 
way vor wiks.” Be it known that in our 
village we elders know each other so well 
that not to address each other by the 
Christian name denotes serious differences. 
If argument should wax so hot that the 
disputants address each other by the forma! 
Mr. or Mrs., we know that the bridge of 
friendly intercourse is broken down and 
months will elapse before it is repaired. 

** No, I haven’ been thease way vor zome 
time, Zue. How well things be looken. 
bain’t °em ? Your roses look well, to be 
sure. Do ’ee know,” with a sly smile, 
“we've had zome of your roses lately ? ” 

Mrs. Hoiley gave her neighbour a swift 
look of comprehension. “Oh,” she said 
slowly, “be that it? I thought there be 
zomethen in the wind.” 

“Kes, I had it out ov our Polly at tea- 
time. He have been our way dree or vour 
times now, altogether.” 

“Come inside, do ’ee,” said Mrs. Hoiley 
cordially, and Mrs. Reddout followed her. 

“The artful dog have zaid nothen to me,” 
said Mrs. Hoiley. “Though when he 
wanted a clean shirt Zatday and best clothes, 
and brushed his hat partic’ler, I zmelt maids. 
He pretended he did gwo to Zuckton Zatday. 
[ didn’ look vorward to en beginnen just 
yet a bit.” 

“The zame with my Polly, Zue; but 
then I be glad she have hit the mark zo 
well. I was avraid it might be one ov 
they Pelletts.” 

“Well, I never, that be sing’lar! Why, 
I’ve been avraid Jim might take up with 
one ov Pellett’s girls. Trash, they be. I be 
content, I assure ’ee; your maid have a 
pretty good notion ov getten up linen as 
ever I zee.” 

“Tt have taken a weight off my mind, 
I can tell ’ee, to think as it be your Jim. 
He have been a comfort to ’ee, I “low.” 

“Ever since he was a babby,” said Mrs. 
Hoiley, and that was enough. In alternate 











chapters they gave each other a minute 
history of tue lovers from their birth, and 
entered with zest into the details of teething, 
vaccination, and measles, and the first 
glimpses of infantile prattle. Mrs. Hoiley 
had never expected to rear Jim; Polly, on 
the contrary, had been a strong and sturdy 
infant, but “that backard at walken, you 
wouldn’ believe.” 

Mrs. Hoiley produced a bottle of her 
elderberry wine of the age of two years, 
and Mrs. Reddout, after asking for the 
recipe of it, wished “ good luck to ’em all, 
she was zure,” as she drank it. Mrs. Hoiley 
wished her to stay to supper, but Jane 
refused. “I don’t want Jim to know as 
I’ve zeen ’ee,” she said. “ Look in one 
avternoon thease wik and have a cup of tea 
with we, do ’ee now,” and Mrs. Hoiley 
promised. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Hoiley awaited Jim’s return with 
some impatience. ‘ Where have ’ee been, 
my bwoy?” she asked, with what would 
have struck Jim as suspicious politeness if 
he had been less exalted. 

* Oh, taken a walk,” he said. 

“ Been to Zuckton agen ?” 

“No—o. I didn’ get zo far 
evenen.” 

“ Where have ’ee been, then ?” 

“Took a bit ov a zaunter through Hare 
Wood.” 

“ Who with ?” 

* Oh, there were one or two ov us.” 

“Kes, I know. I be a blind old woman, 
bain’t 1! Wanted a clean shirt and Zunday 
clothes on Zatday, and takes two or dree roses 
to church thease avternoon. Who be it?” 

Jim’s face and ears and neck were all of 
one tint as he tried to look innocent. ‘Who 
be what ? What—what do ’ee mean, 
mother ! ” 
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“Who have ‘ee been walken out thease 
two or dree nights —what maid be it, I do 
mean ?” 

Concealment was no longer possible. “ Iv 
you want to know all about it,” he said, “ I 
happened to drop on Polly Reddout thease 
evenen.” 

Mrs. Hoiley gasped. ‘“ What? Polly 
Reddout ? Do ’ee mean to zay that thee 
have zeen all the maids in thease place and 
yet have gone and picked up with she? 
Well, well. Bwoys of your age never did 
have any zense, and I s’pose I’ve no right to 
expect it. But there! ov all maids! And 
what do ’ee want a maid vor? Do ’ee think 


a wife’ll do better vor ’ee than thee 
mother !” 
“Be you gwain to outlive 1?” asked 


Jim. “I thought you’d be glad ov a likely 
maid about.” 

“A likely maid, zays he! Ha! Ha! 
Well, well! iv thee haven’t mwore zense we 
must make the best ov it, I s’pose. Thee’ll 
be wanten to bring she to tea come Zunday, 
I s’pose. Very well,” with a sigh; “I'd 
better be getten used as zoon as I can to zee 
she domineeren.” 

It was more than Jim had dared to hope 
for, and he also kissed his mother in 
gratitude. On Tuesday evening, when he 
went courting, Polly called him in. Mr. 
Xeddout compared notes with him on their 
respective allotments, Mrs. Reddout inquired 
kindly after his mother; and thus he was 
officially recognised as Polly’s‘‘veller,” and the 
following Sunday Polly shared the same pew 
with him, which told the story to the world. 
The course of true love ran smoothly, though 
they had to wait until the following summer 
for Jim’s wages to be raised to fourteen 
shillings a week, which the parents on both 
sides insisted was the minimum respectable 
marrying wage. 
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3 e where a cast-iron tunnel, 2? miles in 

a rc. ——— length, could lie disused, unknown, 

AT THE EUSTON END OF THE TUBE: ENTRANCE lost to the memory of all but a few scientists, 

DOWN THE AREA STEPS. for over thirty years, excepting London? I 

doubt it. For this commercial hub of the 

universe spins onward at such a rapid rate, that the doings of yesterday are already 

shrouded in mist, and those of a decade back buried as deeply as if the dust of centuries, 
not years, lay upon them. 

So it is that, under the hurrying feet of millions, even echoing their tramp through 
the heart of the great city, for long years has lain this almost imperishable testimony to 
the enterprise, courage, and, alas ! misjudgment, of certain of its citizens of the “ Sixties.” 
Expert engineers have examined the tunnel and proclaimed it to be composed of the very 
best metal—* cast-iron such as is not turned out to-day,” to quote the words of a prominent 
expert—and but little affected by earth, moisture, or disuse, for all its lengthy interment and 
neglect. Representing as it does the burial of close on £200,000, is it not simply marvellous 
that no effort until the present has been made to rescue this valuable property from the fungi 
and huge, whiskered rats, and turn it to some profitable utility? The answer is that the 
tunnel had been forgotten, simply lost, and the man who “found” it found a gold-mine 
extending from the G.P.O. at St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Euston Station. Should the 
sanguine hopes of the dis- ' 
coverer be realised — and a re — 
they are based on the re- “4 ; ai om 
ports of the leading authori- . 
ties—he has “struck” a 
payable “lead ” that is not 
likely to be “ worked out ” 
until flying machines are as 
ubiquitous and numerous as 
hansoms in London streets. 

Mr. George Threlfall, a 
consulting engineer, of 50, 
Fenchurch Street, “ found ” 
the tunnel, and the story of 
his discovery is one of sur- 
mounting an almost inter- 
minable A!ps-of-obstacles, 
and a period of five years 
occupied with continual “ 
struggle before success R 
crowned his efforts. - = 

The memorable year of 7?" _ ae 

> 220 OUTSIDE THE G.P.0.: ENTRANCE TO TUBE CLOSE TO RIGHT-HAND 
1863 welcomed the abolition akacnte ie lek Seen 
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T there any other city in the wide world 
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IN HOLBORN: STATION UNDER MESSRS. DREW AND 
CADMAN’'S OFFICES. 


of slavery in America, shuddered at the fierce 
fighting of kin against kin in the Battle of 
Gettysburg, grieved at the death-beds of 
three memorable men—Thackeray, Stonewall 
Jackson, and General Sir James Outram-— 
and showered sunshine and good wishes on 
the marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
It saw also the opening of the Pneumatic 
Dispatch Company’s first section of the tube 
that, later, starting from Eversholt P.O., 
N.W., passed down Seymour Street under 
the Euston Station, along Drummond Street, 
turning into Hampstead Road, and continuing 
the length of Tottenham Court Road until 
New Oxford Street was reached, under which 
it ran, and under Holborn, plunging deeply 
down the Viaduct, passing below Farringdon 
Street, shooting up into Newgate Street, and 
finally reaching home in the old G.P.O. 
buildings on the corner nearer Cheapside. 
The tube, which measures four feet in height 
by four and a half in width, was erected to 
varry the mails and postal parcels between 
the two terminal points and wayside offices 
by means of pneumatic pressure. 

A lad with a pea-shooter utilises pneumatic 
pressure in propelling his stinging pellets by 
introducing a force of air behind them ; in 
an inverse manner liquids are imbibed 
through a straw by sucking the air out, when 


the interior liquid, thus relieved from pres- 
sure, is forced by the weight of the atmo- 
sphere on the outside liquid up through the 
straw. Both these forms of pneumatic 
pressure were utilised to drive the loaded 
cars of the Dispatch Company through the 
tunnel. The car ends fitted the tunnel to 
within an inch all round. The intervening 
space was closed so as to be perfectly air- 
tight by a flange of stout indiarubber, 
which clung tightly to the tube’s interior. 
The air was sucked out from in front of a 
train of cars by an ingenious mechanical 
arrangement. ‘Two discs of wrought-iron, 
twenty-one feet in diameter, were screwed 
on to the sides of an iron wheel having 
sixteen spokes. Between these two discs, 
and separated from them, stood a third disc 
of a corresponding size. Thus this cumber- 
some wheel, complete, contained thirty-two 
V-shaped cavities. Briefly, it may be said 
that the revolution of these cavities at a 
great speed, before huge bell-mouthed pipes, 
drew by centrifugal force the air out of the 
tunnel along which the cars, drawn by 
suction, sped at a rate of thirty-five miles 
per hour. 

The tunnel as it stands to-day is made up 
of cast-iron sections in nine feet lengths and 
nearly an inch in thickness. Each section was 
cast In one piece, and in shape resembles a 
“DP” lying on its back, with a groove in the 
corners along which the rails are laid. At 
the stations hermetically sealed spring doors 
excluded the entrance of air, so that when 
necessary a vacuum could be produced 
before the departing cars. The addition of 
an engine to revolve the hollow wheel | 
have des- 
cribed com- 
pleted the 
whole outfit 
of a scheme 
that was to 
revolution- 
ise the pre- 
vailing 
forms of 
carriage and 
general 
motion. In 
a Times 
leader of 
February 
10th, 1863, 
h av © photo by A, Ayton] 
found the 
following: 
“ Between 
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MR. GEORGE THRELFALL, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E. 


The discoverer of the lost tunnel. 
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the pneumatic de- po : i 
spatch and the sub- 4 
terranean railway 
the days ought to 
be fast approach- 
ing when the pon- 
derous goods vans 
which now ply be- 
tween station and 
station shall dis- 
appear for ever 
from the streets of 
London.” Over 
thirty-six years 
have passed, and 
the railway van is 
to-day more pon- 
derous, ten times 
more numerous, 
and a hundred r 2 
times greater ‘ pe gee ae 
danger to those a = : 
| who use the streets. 








EXPERIMENTING AT BATTERSEA. 





From « drawing published in the} [** Illustrated London News” in 1861. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DISPATCH TUBE AT BATTERSEA, 


And yet we boast 
of our progress ! 
Nevertheless, the 
journalists of those 
days revelled in 
dreams of pneu- 
matic enthusiasm ; 
and schemes, that 
doubtless then ap- 
peared well con- 
trolled and feasible, 
to-day are known 
to have been of the 
wildest and most 
improbable. Listen 
to the exultation- 
cum-wailing of the 
Seven Days’ Jour- 
nal, a propos of the 
Pneumatic Dis- 


reer 





PNEUMATIC DISPATCH CO.’8 EXPERIMENTAL WORKS AT BATTERSEA, SHOWING 
PNEUMATIC DISC AND ENGINE. patch Company, 
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From a drawing in the] 


THE MOUTH OF THE TUBE AND CARRIAGE. 


under date December 13th, 1862: ‘“ We are 
fast making London a marvellous and un- 
equalled city ; and if with all our improve- 
ments and inventions we could only devise 
some means for rendering the three millions 
of dwellers in it safe from the murderous 
attacks of garotters and burglars, we should 
have just reason to be proud of our smoke- 
covered, but unmatched, capital.” Well, the 
smoke is still with us in greater volume than 
of old ; but the many-tailed cat has tamed 
the murderous thief, and the Pneumatic 
Dispatch Company has been resurrected and 
is promised a new life, with electricity for 
its vital power. 

Yet another reference to “olden times,” 
and the dead past 
must give way to 
the living present. 
The London 
Journal, in 1863, 
printed this 
piquant para- 
graph: “ Not only 
have letters and 
parcels been trans- 
mitted through the 
tube, but we hear 
also that a lady, 
whose courage or 
rashness—-we 
know not which to 
call it—astonished 
all spectators, was 
actaally shot the 
whole length of 
the tube, crinoline 
and all, without 
injury to person or 
petticoat.”  Fol- 
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lowing on this came 
a multitude of pro- 
posals for pneu- 
matic passenger 
traction. A trial 
railway was laid at 
the Crystal Palace, 
and proved success- 
ful. The Waterloo 
to Whitehall Pneu- 


BADE BRR LK 


matic Railway 
Company was 
formed. Great 


Scotland Yard was 
fixed upon as a site 
for one terminal 
station, and adjoin- 
ing the Waterloo 
Station in York 
toad the other. Excavating and tunnelling 
were commenced. The river was to be crossed 
in an iron tunnel resting in a dredged 
channel across its bed. The Jilustrated 
Times of August 17th, 1862, gave a full- 
sized plate, showing the works in progress, 
and in accompanying letterpress claimed 
that, “in its present form, the pneumatic 
system is simply an adaptation of the process 
of sailing to railways, the wind being produced 
by steam-power and confined within the 
limits of a tube.” Passengers were to have 
perfect ventilation, no smoke (excepting 
tobacco), no steam, no jolting, no vibration, 
no collisions, and, in fact, none of the 
disadvantages more or less attendant on 





[‘* Illustrated London News.” 





PNEUMATIC ENGINES, HOLBORN STATION. 
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TRAIN OF CARS, HOLBORN STATION, 


any railway line in the kingdom to-day. 
Although Messrs. T. Brassey and Co. were 
the contractors for this ideally perfect 
railway line, [ cannot say where it has 
disappeared to. Evidently it savoured too 
much of Elysium to be allowed to remain on 
earthly shores. 
Many persons, 
however, made tl:e 
journey in the 
Pneumatic Dis- 
patch Company’s 
ars. The Hveniny 
Standard of April 
5th, 1863, men- 
tions ‘“ Prince 
Napoleon and _ his 
secretary” as 
being among the 
passengers, and an 
illustration on page 
623 shows the 
Holborn Station— 
which was located 
in close proximity 
to the present 
Royal Music Hall 
—with a departing 
car passenger- 
loaded. For this 
plate I am indebte1 
to Mr. T. E. Gate- 
house, responsible 
editor of the Elec- 
trical Review, 


Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, 
a member of the 
various Institutions 
of Engineers, Civil, 
Mechanical, and 
Electrical, — besides 
being a well-known 
amateur violinist. 
Mr. Gatehouse en- 
tered the service of 
the Pneumatic Dis- 
patch Company in 
1869—the days of 
his fallow youth— 
and scores of times 
made the journey 
through the tube, 
lying in the fast- 
flying cars. ‘The 
central station was 
in High Holborn,” 
he states, “and con- 
tained the whole of 
the motive power. Here the cars changed 
from one set of rails to another, and the 
time taken in completing the whole journey 
from end to end was nine minutes. It was 
always an exhilarating journey, the air 
being fresh and cool even on the hottest of 





TERMINAL PIECES, HOLBORN STATION, 
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summer days. From Holborn Circus, where 
the tube dives down a steep declivity under 
Farringdon Street, the speed was about sixty 
miles an hour, and in the darkness it felt as 
if I were sliding down a hill feet foremost. 
The impetus of this rush would carry the 
car up the incline to Newgate Street. To 
me, who made the trip for the first time, 
there was something weird and uncanny in 
being shot through a tube at a high rate of 
speed, so near the surface of the roadway 
that the clatter of hoofs and the rumble of 
vehicles could be distinctly heard, accentu- 
ated frequently by the tallow candle or oil 
lamp being extinguished by the draught. I 
got so accustomed to the journey that I 
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THE TUBE BEFORE ITS CLEANING 


could tell what corner I was turning, and 
the street above, precisely, at any moment.” 

After a period of eight or ten years the 
Pneumatic Dispatch Company relinquished 
operations. At intermittent times only had 
the line been worked ; and quietly, without 
fuss or flurry, as became the collapse of a 
gigantic scheme, the end came, and pneumatic 
propulsion on a wholesale scale received its 
death-blow in the minds of experts. The 
insuperable difficulty lay apparently in the 
impossibility of rendering the tunnel suffi- 
ciently airtight. Leakages of various ex- 
tents prohibited the creating of a working 
vacuum, and after the engine-power had been 
increased until it attained six times its 


original strength, further efforts were con- 
sidered useless. 

The Company had been an extremely 
powerful one, with rights and privileges 
guaranteed to it by special Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Among the directors were the 
Marquis of Chandos, the Hon. W. Napier, 
Sir Charles J. H. Rich, Bart., Messrs. W. H. 
Smith, Thomas Brassey, and others. Mr. 
John Aird was the contractor for the line, of 
which Messrs. T. W. Rammell and J. Latimer 
Clarke were the joint engineers. 

It was in 1895 that Mr. Threlfall first 
entered the disused tunnel after struggling 
and squirming through a heap of débris and 
lumber in a basement of Euston station 
alongside Seymour 
Street. For many 
yards from the en- 
trance of this ter- 
minal there was ¢ 
trough to allow of 
the air propelling 
a car to escape and 
thus reduce the im- 
pacts on the receiv- 
ing buffers. An 
incautious step 
upon the rotten 
wooden platform 
here precipitated 
the unwary ex- 
plorer into three 
feet of stagnant 
water, but he 
nevertheless kept 
his ardour dry, and 
after several weeks 
practically com- 
pleted his inspec- 
tion of the whole 
tunnel (excluding 
the portion below 
Holborn Viaduct, which he found full of 
water), and decided that a fair expenditure 
would put it in working order for the pro- 
pelling of cars by electricity. 

Having discovered the tunnel and realised 
its effectiveness, the still more difficult duty 
devolved on Mr. Threlfall of finding its 
owners, the original shareholders, or their 
heirs, together with the necessary plans and 
papers. It was indeed strange that the 
mouth-open tunnel, separated from a busy 
street by merely an iron railing and a few 
steps, should remain undiscovered even by 
those of our community whose misdeeds or 
intentions force them to hide from the 
inquisitive glare of X 2671's bull’s-eye lantern 
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LONDON PNEUMATIC DISPATCH RAILWAY: INAUGURATION OF THE HOLBORN STATION. 


DISPATCH OF MAIL-BAGS THROUGH THE PNEUMATIC TUBE FROM THE 
DISTRICT OFFICE IN EVERSHOLT STREET TO EUSTON STATION. 


From drawings in the ‘* Illustrated London News,” Feb. 18, 1863. 
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AT THE END OF THE LINE TO-DAY. 


and the clink of his handcuffs. In the 
troublous times of 1883-4, when misguided 
wretches were attacking with dynamite bombs 
London’s main thoroughfares and buildings, 
one shudders to think what the knowledge of 
the tunnel’s existence might have led to on 
the part of these miscreants. Some dynamite, 
a line of wire, and a battery spark, and the 
Nihilist, Anarchist, or Fenian might have 
sat in safety and ripped a tract of death and 
desolation throughout 
the Metropolis. But 
there are no apparent 
signs that the tube was 
ever the hiding-place of 
any human being. 
Merely a few skeletons 
of rats and, presumably, 
cats, judging by the size 
—what a Homeric com- 
bat of “ fighting against 
odds” do these crum- 
bling bones suggest !- 
and here and _ there 
umbrella-shaped fungi 
where the water con- 
densation is greatest. 
Stranger almost than 
the loss of the tunnel 
was the disappearance 
of its owners and the 
papers that would tell 
who they were. After 
eighteen months’ hard 
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search in Government 
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offices and the five parishes 
through which the tube runs, 
Mr. Threlfall realised that 
neither they nor the original 
contractors had a single plan 
of the route. It was not 
until after a wearying system 
of inquiries half over Eng- 
land and on the Continent 
‘that Mrs. Frances Rammell, 
the widow of the late 
T. W. Rammell, a famous 
engineer, was discovered 
and, through her remarkable 
energy, the original plans 
were eventually brought to 
light. 

To realise the commercial 
value of the tunnel’s dis- 
covery and rehabilitation it 
is necessary to have some 
slight idea of the extent of 
mails and parcels passing not 
only between Euston and the 
G.P.O., but also between Eversholt P.O., the 
other local offices en route, and the two main 
termini. Practically all the heavy post to 
the north of Great Britain passes through 
Euston Station, and the heaviest hour of 
the day sees a total of eleven tons of postal 
matter leave the G.P.O. for the North- 
Western Central Station. At present vans 
carrying from one and a half to two tons 
each, and taking twenty-four minutes under 
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ANOTHER VIEW. 
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the most favourable circumstances, make the 
connecting journey. Heavy traffic, fog, 
greasy pavements, or other drawbacks to 
vehicular motion, may double the time occu- 
pied. The contract time for the delivery 
of the mails to the various stations is eight 
miles an hour, and the enforcement of this 
rate of speed is one of the G.P.O.’s chief 
difficulties. For a time motor-cars were 
tried, but without success. The road to 
Euston is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to make progress along, and there is no doubt 
the tunnel, when fitted, will be an enormous 
convenience to the postal authorities. 

When the tunnel is ready, a copper strip 
will be laid in a trough between the rails, 
from which an electro-motor, drawing a 
maximum load of seven cars, will pick up 
the electric current by a roller contact. The 
current will be supplied by the electric 
lighting companies, and there will be there- 
fore no initial expense for setting up a 
generating plant. About forty miles an 
hour, or under two minutes for the journey, 
will be the highest speed to be attained ; 
and as each car will carry a ton of mails or 
parcels, seven tons will fly from post-office 
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to station in a twelfth of the time taken by 
so many horses and vans. There is nothing 
chimerical or extravagant in Mr. Threlfall’s 
scheme. The highest experts have endorsed 
it, and a firm of railway contractors, and 
also. of electrical engineers, now have the 
preliminary work in hand, on their own 
stipulations that not a penny is to be paid 
them should the line prove a failure, and 
in consideration of shares and debentures in 
the new company —the London Dispatch 
Company—being allotted to them. 

Given the success of this electric postman, 
with all restraint of enthusiasm it may be 
hinted that Paddington, Waterloo, London 
Bridge, Charing Cross, and Victoria are likely 
to have similar connections to the G.P.O. 
Realising the possibility of this, and remem- 
bering the many journeys made by passengers 
on the pneumatic railway, it does not seem 
audacious to imagine high officials, or other 
prominent personages, availing themselves 
daily of this rapid route between the City 
and the stations, until finally the mails and 
parcels are relegated once more to the vans, 
and the tunnel devoted wholly to passenger 
traffic at saloon charges. 





(C. Pilkington. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD. 
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WAS born turbulent, I suppose, the you have given me, and I am proud of 
child of my hard-riding, hard-drinking him.” 
father rather than of my gentle mother. And then he tossed me to the ceiling, while 
It seems to me now that even in my little I kicked and laughed ; but yet my mother’s 
childhood I often grieved her, and the — eyes were watching, and her lips moved as 
thought is a pang to me, albeit my though she prayed. Perhaps 
turbulence might easily have been — one turbulence in her life 
changed to tears and repentance was enough for her, 
on her breast. But that she and she could not 
never knew, having, I must endure that Roger 
needs think, no under- the second should 
standing of a nature follow Roger the 
like mine, although first, albeit her 
she loved me. love for my 
If my father had father was so 
lived, things had been loyal. In- 




















better with me, for I deed, I 
remem ber his great, doubt not 
jolly laughter when I that he 


kept the 
gentle soul 
in a tre- 
mor while 
; he lived. 


had behaved ill, or so 
my mother thought, 
yet out of mere childish 
roguery and 
daring 


rather He died 
than with ‘ in a brawl 
evil intent. while I 

I can see was yet 
the two little, as I 
looking at knew afterwards, 
me on in a fair cause, 
some such for, hearing the 
occasion, honour of a lady 


aspersed, he drew 
on the traducer 
with the violence 
natural to him, 
and was slain him- 
self while slaying 


she with 
her blue 
eyes tear- : 
ful, he, +> 4 as 


swarthy, 4 

with great ae Fs : 

curling & at his man. Had he 
=F — lived it would 

<The lad is right have been a 


moustaches, 
a genial giant of 1 

enough, if you will yatter of fleeing 
bear with him as 5 


a man, having flung 
an arm about her. = ; you bear with me.’” the country, for 

“Why, Sweet-Eyes,” he had killed a 
he said, “are you making a crime of a man of station, albeit a dicer, a bully, and 
prank ? The lad is right enough, if you a traducer of women. Perhaps it was more 
will bear with him as you bear with me. for my mother’s peace as it was, for, fair 
See how he straddles the floor so sturdily saint, she idolised him she had loved as the 
and avows his mischief. "Tis a brave son years went by, and his wildness was forgotten, 
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while she remembered only his virtues and 
that he had died as a man of honour. 

Then he was not many months dead when 
my brother, Aymer, was born to comfort her. 

People used to wonder that we could be 
sprung of one stock, I so dark, he so fair ; 
I so rude and wild in my ways, he all 
gentleness. 

My mother loved him; and since deep in 
my heart I was possessed by a passion of 
desire for her love, it angered me even as a 
little lad to see the 
quiet joy of her face 
as he lay upon her 
breast, while, as for 
me, I always grieved 
her. Sometimes she 
would notice me, 
standing dark and 
moody in my corner, 
with ‘a chubby fist 
thrust in eyes that 
disdained to cry. She 
would look then from 
the gold head on her 
heart, and stretch a 
tender hand towards 
me, but I was wounded 
because I did not 
please her, and would 
not seem to see her 
gesture. 

I was ever lusty, 
and as the years passed 
I grew strong as 
young colt and unman- 
ageable as one yet unbitted. 


fair delicacy of look, and was 


He, on the other hand, kept his \“ion £* 


. Yq 
somewhat frail of health, which , 
made another reason for my  , 
mother’s loving him, since she \ 


blamed herself that excessive grief 
for my father had weakened the 
unborn child. 


spirit, and would follow me in my 
adventures so that I must love him, 
till our mother snatched him to her heart 
one day, when we had both been soused 
in the pond, with a look of fear and 
reproach at me which rankled many a year. 
After that I drove off the child when he 
would trot behind me with the admiration 
of a small child for a stout elder, and, so, 
as the days went, hardened my heart 
against him. 

I was lonely till my cousin Joan came. 
Her mother, Dame Winchester, was my 
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mother’s sister, and now both were widowed. 
Therefore they thought well of housing 
their grief under one roof. 

It was a gibe of mine at my brother Aymer 
that he, not Joan, should have been the girl, 
and since it brought the red to his cheek 
I flung it often. 

She was a gay and spirited little maid, 
with bright eyes and a tangle of chestnut 
curls, and at first she loved me best. She 
had the heart for any wildness, and many a 





4 : : ‘+ Forgive me, Roger Db, 
Yet he was a stout little lad in she - 


said.” 
j 
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time I brought her home dripping with 
water, or mired from head to foot, and at 
times bumped and bruised, as_ill-became 
a little lady so dainty. 

But her mother’s tirewoman, Ursula, a 
kind soul, would set her to rights, nor 
trouble her lady (a mournful woman, easily 
moved to tears) with any tales of the risks 
her daughter ran. Indeed, I think old 
Ursula, even at that early day, remembered 
that I, not Aymer, was the heir of Beech 
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Royal, and that I was Sir Roger, while he 
was plain Master, and, even so far off, scented 
match-making. 

I took Joan’s homage as a rough little lad 
will that of a girl-child, and made it a matter 
of condescension that she should share my 
rough games. 

Therefore was I the more bewildered and 
amazed when one day that I had brought 
the red spot to Aymer’s cheek, she suddenly 
darted at me like a little fury and smote me 
on the face with her open hand. 

“For shame, cousin Roger!” she said ; 
“you are stronger than he, but strength is 
not everything.  ”I'were well that you were 
like cousin Aymer in many things.” 

Now, the blow was lighter than a feather, 
yet I stood and stared at her aghast, and 
the anger surged in me, so that I felt as if I 
looked on fire or blood. 

“Why,” I muttered at last, “ you have 
joined all the rest. °Tis time this place were 
rid of Roger Mainwaring, that his brother, 
Aymer, might step into his shoes.” 

At that she ran to me and caught me by 
the hand. 

“ For shame, for shame, Roger,” she cried 
vehemently, “seeing that he loves you. Why, 
if he were your enemy, should I have taken 
his part ?” 

I looked at my brother stupidly. He 
hung his golden head and kicked absently at 
the root of a tree. Certainly he carried no 
air of triumph at my discomfiture, nor joy 
that Joan should have struck me in his 
cause. 

She still held to my hand. 

“Forgive me, Roger,” she said, holding 
up to me her face of a peach. “I should 
not have struck you, knowing you could not 
return the blow to a girl. Forgive me, but 
do not wrong Aymer again.” 

“Bid him take his own part, not leave it 
to a girl,” said I, striding away sullenly, 
having flung off her little hand. Yet though 
I never looked her way I could tell how her 
lips pouted and her eyes flashed through 
tears. 

3ut these are childish things ; and let me 
on the time of the Great War. When the 
troubles began I was but a loutish lad, and 
I think te thing made a man of me, and 
not by slow progression of the years and 
days, but as in a leap. 

My mother was dead before those evil 
days befell, or else she had died of them, 
perhaps, as many a loyal lady did. But 
even at the last, dear soul, she left a barbed 
wound in my heart, for said she to me, in 
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those last precious hours while we yet kept 
her 

“ Roger, my son, do you love your cousin 
Joan?” 

“T know not, dearest,” said I, and red- 
dened even at that moment, for I was a 
callow, rough lad, and would have been 
ashamed to think upon love. 

She laid her thin hand on mine, and I 
thought she would have kissed me, for we 
had drawn closer during her illness; but 
what she said was— 

“ Listen, Roger. If Aymer loves her, too, 
as I fear he does, let Aymer wed her. You 
will forget. You will go out in the world 
among other men and will see other ladies to 


love. You are strong and valiant, my son ; 
he is gentle and delicate. Let him have his 
love.” 


She paused, exhausted with pleading for 
her Benjamin, and I answered her, looking 
in her eager eyes that I would not stand in 
Aymer’s way. I remembered that she forgot 
to be anxious lest I loved Joan, but she had 
never thought of me where Aymer was con- 
cerned. 

As soon as she was laid by my father I 
vas away to the wars. With an angry heart 
went I, and a merry song on my lips, and 
would not meet the eyes of my cousin Joan, 
nor of him who seemed destined ever to 
supplant me. 

I remember how her eyes were desolate, 
and her proud, pale face averted from me the 
day I went; but I had given myself no time 
to look backward. My brother, too, pleaded 
with me that I should stay, but I would not 
listen to what he might urge, only saying — 

“TJ leave all things in your hands, and if I 
do not return you will be Sir Aymer and step 
in my shoes.” 

At which he looked so melancholy that I 
laughed out. 

“Why, man,” cried I, “ you look so hang- 
dog that you might be going to the gallows 
rather than seeing an inconvenient elder 
brother step down and out. The first fire 
from a crop-eared matchlock, the first lunge 
of his sword, and you are possessor of all 
my title, my estates, even my widow, if I had 
one.” 

And so I went off. langhing loudly at my 
own conceit ; yet had not gone a mile before 
I found little Sancho, the spaniel, had fol- 
lowed me, and dismounting I took the little 
beast in my arms, and caressing him shed 
tears on his silky curls, for that one heart 
was faithful to me. Then I set him before 
me on the saddle and bore him with me, 
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strangely comforted ; and the same, having 
been through wars and worse with me, died, 
when we were returned to prosperity, at a 
great age. 

But that is to forestall my story. How I 
came to join the gentlemen of the road | 
shall now detail. And as for the wars and 
their calamitous ending, you shall read it in 
my Lord Clarendon’s excellently writ History 
of the Rebellion. I shall not overcloud my 
story with the telling. 

But I did not discreditably, and for my 
part in certain exploits came to be known as 
Mad Mainwaring, and I am glad to say was 
as much a target for the crop-ears as I was 
well liked among his Majesty's friends, es- 
pecially by the Prince Palatine of Bohenia, 
whom they call Prince Rupert, and by whose 
side I rode many a well-fought day. 

But alack! those glories were well over, 
and here was [, a ragged cavalier, with but 
my horse, my sword, and my little dog. And 
ere I volunteered for service abroad, or 
joined some gay friends of mine who were 
making war in another fashion on fat 
London cits who must cross Hounslow on 
their journeys, a great hunger came upon 
me to look upon the home of my childhood, 
to see that which [ had renounced, and visit 
once again my mother’s grave. 

I turned my face westwards, therefore, 
and rode night and day, till the watery 
sunset of a spring evening showed me King’s 
Beeches, with its turrets and chimneys black 
against the sky. 

That was a wet April, God knows, as 
though the skies grieved over the comely 
head that in January had rolled upon a 
scaffold. I rode hard, yet my heart was low, 
though Saladin sniffed ‘the country wind and 
forded the swamped roads as though he 
knew we went for home. 

Little Sancho, too, whimpered less, and 
lay warm within my doublet, so that I 
thought the little beast knew the summer 
was coming. But as for me, I felt the water 
swish uncomfortably within my boots, which 
were no more weatherproof, and the drenched 
doublet cling to my skin, so that it seemed 
impossible in such weather to be glad, even 
if one had cause, and [ had little enough, 
God wot. 

In a dell of the woods where Aymer and I 
had built woodmen’s houses in childhood I 
stabled my Saladin and went forward to the 
house on ca. 

By the time I had reached it the sun had 
fallen through his golden rift, and left the 
world black, and, stealing in by the drenched 
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yews that hedged my mother’s rose-garden, I 
was aware of certain scents sharper than a 
sword-prick—sweet-briar that Joan loved, 
violets that she would thrust in her bosom, 
wall-flowers that were the colour of her hair. 

In the long house-front there was one 
window brilliantly alight, the dormer. which 
had belonged to my mother’s boudoir. The 
lights shone out goldenly into the humid 
blue of the sweet evening, and as I crept 
nearer I encountered no one. 

The window was open and someone was 
singing, a ripe voice which I was slow to 
recognise as that of my brother Aymer. I 
knew the song he was singing. It was, “To 
Phillis.” 

Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 
And sleeps within their pretty shrine ; 


And if I look the boy will lour, 
And from their orbs shoot shafts divine— 


trolled my brother, in a happier voice than I 
remembered. 

With the song went the thin music of a 
spinet. I hoisted myself by my hands on 
the window-sill, yet, ere I looked within, I 
knew what I should see. 

My brother dressed soberly, yet with 
richness, leant by the spinet upon which my 
cousin Joan was playing. Her face was 
lifted against the green satin of the boudoir 
walls, and with a sharp pang I realised how 
much lovelier the woman was than the girl 
had promised to be. 

Several years had gone, and something 
almost matronly had come upon my cousin’s 
beauty, something so noble and so tender 
that [ must swear for ever no woman’s 
beauty were perfect lacking that. The 
waves of her chestnut hair were rolled away 
from the pure outline of her face. I could 
see her little ears and the full, milky throat 
with its pearls below the golden head. 

For an instant I feasted on her beauty. 
Then my eyes wandered to my brother. He 
looked less slight than of old, but his Apollo 
grace and fairness, which I used to think 
unbecoming a man, had not deserted him. 

My eye went on to my Aunt Winchester, 
nodding over her knitting, in a deep chair, 
and greyer than of old. 

The whole scene was so peaceful, so full of 
home, that it made his heart ache who had 
doomed himself to be homeless. And then 
a thought came to me that sent the blood 
surging to my head. Why, it was a home- 
scene I looked upon, and this pair, with their 
air of happy quietude, were no lovers except 
wedded ones. 


I had willed it so, or the dead hand had 


“Then on the turf, below the dead man’s feet, we went through the stately dance.” 
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willed it for me; yet I turned to the night 
with an oath on my lips and despair in my 
heart, for never until then, I think, had I 
realised my love for my cousin. And _ s0, 
swearing I would not come again, lest worse 
befall, I strode off to the dell in the wood 
where my Saladin pawed the ground and 
neighed toward the way I had taken. 

I had forgotten my mother’s grave, nor 
remembered it till I was many miles on 
my way. 

* Alas, dear one!” cried I, apostrophising 
then her who had borne me, “ how is it that 
you were so tender to one son, so untender 
to another, that the second time you strip 
his life of the love that had made it worth 
the living ? ” 

And so I looked not back in the saddle 
till I had joined my brave comrades of old 
in our trysting-place on Hounslow. The 
sooner, said I to myself, I was gibbeted at 
Tyburn, or hung in chains by the wayside, 
the better for me, who was not desired in the 
world. It was a heavy mood, and my friends 
rallied me that evening, as we broached 
bottle after bottle of wine, and yet I sat 
mumchance, pulling little Sancho’s silky curls 
between my fingers. 

We gentlemen of the road have dropped 
out of the world we once knew, as much as 
if we were dead. Indeed, I sometimes 
thought my brother might now be called 
Sir Aymer, since I had so long disappeared, 
and my name was odious in the sight of the 
men that misgoverned England, both by 
reason of my loyalty to his late Majesty, and 
because of certain mad doings which were 
yet remembered against me. 

Two years did Tom Selby, Dick Lowndes, 
and myself lead the highwayman’s life, and 
if I said it had not things to recommend it I 
should err. ‘Truly, if we were rogues we 
were gentlemen, and thieved like gentlemen, 
so that to-day I do not blush for those 
days, or rather nights, when we were as 
often pursued as pursuers—brave nights 
those, i’faith—and took purses with the thud 
of Roundhead horses in our ears. Nor were 
we without bowels of mercy, as the enemy 
would say, for often, often we had made one 
pocket light to make another heavy ; that is 
to say, we remembered the father of us all, 
Robin Hood, and were not unmerciful to the 
poor, nor frightened dames, nor the aged, 
though we made many a crop-ear cit squeal 
for mercy while we extracted his gold pieces. 

There came a night I rode alone, as Fate 
would have it, and was scarce thinking of 
business, but leant by a wayside gallows in 
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the shadow of a wood, and mused as was my 
wont on the wherefore men were born into 
the world only to leave it with not a hope: 


fulfilled. For I had not lost my old moodi- 
ness, so that my comrades at times must have 
found me but a Death’s-head at their feast 
of life, though yet again mad and merry 
us any. 

Then far away in the moonlight I saw a 
great coach coming towards me. 

There were four horses ridden by postil- 
lions ; so much I could see, that it was at least 
five to one against me; but it consorted with 
my desperate mood to take the coach single- 
handed, and so I looked to the priming of 
my pistols and felt for my sword-hilt while 
it lumbered heavily nearer, and the poor 
fellow who had been in God’s image a month 
ago creaked in his chains above my head, 
carrion for crows to feed upon. Well, I 
might take his place any day. He was a 
stout man from the Welsh border, Maurice 
Bulkeley by name, and, like the rest of us, 
had been broken in the King’s service. 

Now I saw the vantage the wood gave me, 
and were these fellows as great cowards as I 
have oftentimes proved such varlets to be, 
the enterprise were safe enough. 

Therefore, as the coach rolled beneath the 
hangman’s tree, I stepped out, and crying, 
“Yield, knaves, to me and my men!” | 
flourished my pistols in the face of the first 
man. 

“Oh, Lord! highwaymen !” I heard him 
sob ; and, indeed, the wood’s shadow might 
be full of us. 

The horses fell back on their haunches 
startled, and the great equipage came to a 
standstill. I bent forward, calling to my 
imaginary comrades to stand, when suddenly 
a great oath broke from the immovable 
figure of a man that sat on the box of the 
coach, and turning at the sound I saw the 
four knaves scurrying like rabbits as fast as 
their feet would carry them. 

“Send your pistols after them, good High- 
wayman !” wheezed the figure on the box ; 
and in faith, forgetting what ambush there 
might be, I blazed away with both pistols, so 
that the rogues might have some fun for 
their money. 

[ reloaded quietly with my hand on the 
coachman’s box. 

“You have your chance now, my friend, 
if you will but take it,” I said, looking up at 
what I saw to be an immense rubicund 
Visage. 

“Why, Lord bless you!” said he, “I have 
the gout in my ten toes like any gentleman, 
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and have not climbed to my box or lit down 
from it without help these many months 
back. Besides, I love you, Master High- 
wayman, for firing on those knaves, and if I 
were not a man of peace, which I am, would 
rather make a target of them than of you!” 

“Thank you, friend,” said 1; “ but who 
do you carry with you?” 

‘*My mistress—a lady so beautiful that 
when you have beheld her you will not hurt 
her, for you gentlemen of the road do not 
war on beauty.” 

There was something of anxiety in the 
fellow’s voice which touched me, and I felt 
he had been no coward if he had been able 
to defend his lady. 

“ Fear not, friend,” said I, “I will not 
hurt her,” and so saying I opened the coach 
door and looked within. 

“Madam,” said I, “will you not step out 
and enjoy the beauty of the night ? I would 
fain see if your eyes match with your 
diamonds.” 

For a shaft of moonlight into the coach 
had revealed to me the flash of jewels on the 
fingers of the lady, as she drew tightly about 
her face her hooded cloak. 

Without a word she held out her hand 
for me to assist her to alight. Then she 
stood upright in the moonlight, a shining 
figure all in white, for a long cloak of white 
satin hid the glories beneath ; and since the 
domino screened her face I could but guess 
at the beauty within. 

* You are from a ball, madam ?” I said. 

“From a supper at my Lord Cirencester’s,” 
she said, and this she named was of the 
loyal peers, albeit, not being prominent in 
the struggle, Noll had let him go free. 

“Alas!” said I, “it is no time for merry- 
making.” 

“Yet,” she replied, “must we hold together 
till the ill days be past. And what so harm- 
less as a supper ?” 

Her voice came to me muffled ont of the 
folds of her cloak, and the low music of it 
made my hunger sharp to see her face. 

“We are of the one colour,” said I, “and 
you shall go free, madam, on one condition.” 

“That I yield you my diamonds ? ” 

“That you tread a minuet with me here. 
It will recall the brave days of old. After- 
wards, that you will give me one kiss.” 

She was silent an instant. 

“ Afterwards,” I cried, with a passion that 
fired me of a sudden, “I shall kiss no other 
woman. Be sure of that. And I shall not 
ask to see your face.” 
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“ You will let me go unquestioned ? 

“That shall I.” 

“ You are the prince of highwaymen,” she 
murmured, as she placed in my hand hex 
own, like the petal of a lily. 

Then on the turf, below the dead man’s 
feet, we went through the stately dance, and 
scarce could I tread it because of my desire 
for the kiss that was to follow. 

When we had finished I took her hand 
and led her to her coach. 

“Now, madam,” said I, “for your beauty’s 
sake, and your loyalty’s, I will, if you will it, 
forswear the last condition of our bargain.” 

“The kiss ?” she said. 

“The kiss,” I answered, though I thirsted 
for the touch of her lips on mine. 

“Nay, but you shall not,” she whispered, 
leaning forward from her seat in the coach. 

I felt her hands hold me in a vice, soft 
as they were. They drew me towards the 
coach. Her lips met mine. Then her arms 
were about me. 

* At last, at last, Roger!” shecried. “And 
we have been seeking you, I and Aymer, 
this many a year,” and the voice was my 
Joan’s voice. 

“ But you are Aymer’s wife,” I cried. 

“‘ Aymer’s sister, and your wife, if you will 
have me at last who have waited so long for 
you, love. Come home with me. Aymer is 
your steward, who holds your lands and your 
house till you come. Come, Roger!” 

I answered her tender invitation by taking 
her within my arms. I had no words to 
speak, and the future was long in which to 
ask questions. 

Afterwards I rode by the coach’s side, and 
as we plunged into the wood’s depths I could 
swear I heard the distant thud of horses’ 
feet, for those cowards had no doubt sum- 
moned the aid they were too fearful to 
render. 

But as for me, I returned to mine own 
house, a happy lover, to find my place kept 
ready for me. 

So was my mother’s great love for my 
brother Aymer justified. For a true and 
dear brother he proved himself to me. 

And after I had again entered into the 
enjoyment of my own, and had wed my 
cousin Joan, he took service in the army of 
King Louis, and having won much honour, 
came in time to find a soldier’s grave. He 
was a better man than I, as I well know, 
though my wife, Joan, will not have it 
so, yet grieves for him through all our 
joys. 
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Ir is—let me explain—irom a yearning to free 
myself from the trammels of mere materialism, 
and to write about something altogether too great 
and deep for me, that I put together these obser- 
vations and conjectures on a subject which J 
neither understand nor ever hope to fathom. 

As regards the date when the institution of the 
wash first began, all the authorities on the subject 
agree that it did not exist in the garden of Eden, 
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is the only explanation I can suggest for the 
buttonless condition in which garments return— 
if you are fo.tunate enough to get them back at 
all—from the wash. Wherefore wise is the man 
whose collar, and accordingly whose happiness, 
depends on a stud at the back and not on a 
button ; for thus he is safe from the machinations of 
the washerwoman, until at least she has suc- 
ceeded in enlarging the stud-hole sufficiently for 
the stud to slip through. To fasten one’s collar 
on a button is a direct incentive to matrimony, to 
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BETTER, 


Vistror (whose patience has been exhausted by a long account of Johnny’s virtues): Odd, isn’t it, how 
parents always think their own children so much more remarkable than anyone else's ? 


Moruer (devotedly) : 
be so strange ! 


and the grounds on which they base their con- 
clusion are that—well, | think you can probably 
guess. ‘The wash, then, began with the Fall, and 
the fall of many a man has begun with the wash, 
for how many a winged word has been wrung 
from otherwise mild-voiced individuals by the 
wash and its wondrous ways! In this connection, 
of course, it is impossible to sever the wash from 
the kindred subject of buttons. Now, what do 
washerwomen do with buttons? Do they collect 
them as other people do postage-stamps? That 





Yes ; but if the other people’s children were anything like my Johnny, it wouldn't 


ensure that it may be duly sewn on; some 
marriages may be made in Heaven, but more are 
made—I trow—in the wash. 

Since my knowledge on the wash is confessedly 
so deficient, I felt it was my duty to look up the 
literatu’e relating to the subject. I find that the 
authorities state, with an emphasis and lack of 
hesitancy that is almost dogmatic, that if ouly use 
be made of Moonlight Soap or Mudson’s Dry Soap, 
or indeed any other soap that my researches have 
brought to light, washing-day becomes a pleasure ; 




















Hccording to Circumstances. 


MAGIsTRATE: Do you know the prisoner at the bar? 
Pusiic-House Prorriktor: Well, yer ’onner, it all depends—when ‘e ‘as the cash I do, but when ‘e wants to 
chalk it down I don't. 
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while if Rollem’s Wringer or 
Smashem’s Washing Machine 
is only used, it becomes not 
only a thing of beauty, but a 
joy for ever. Seeing, then, 
how much pleasure she must 
derive from it, I think it is 
distinctly unreasonable of my 
washerwoman to charge so 
much every week for my 
washing. But possibly she 
does not make use of soap in 
the process ; froin the beautiful 
saw-like edge she succeeds in 
putting immediately on my 
new collars I should imagine 
she used a steel file. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, I can 
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“See the Conquering thero Comes!” 
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but throw out sugges- 
tions and conjectures ; 
anyhow, when I ‘ee 
the handiwork of the 
laundress, I can appre- 
ciate the meaning of 
that sinister inscription 
I have seen posted up, 
“ Mangling done here.” 

I suppose that it is 
the delinquencies of 
washerwomen that 
have led to such atro- 
cities as those rubber 
or celluloid collars, that 
are never washed, which 
one sees advertised. I 
say “which one sees 
advertised” advisedly, 
for I don’t know any- 
one who wears them, 
and [ don’t think | 
want to. 

Perhaps I ought not 
to complain very much, 
so long as the things 
return from the wash 
at all, however mashed 
up, for the washer- 
woman’s motto is appa- 
rently that threadbare 
maxim, “ Exchange is 
no robbery”; and the 
chances are that she 
will playfully substi- 
tute for one of your 
own the collar of a 
man who is two inches 
more round the neck. 
It is experiences of this 
sort that emphasise the 
frivolous futility of pro- 
verbial philosophy. I 
always feel so sorry for 
King John, for, instead 
of being exposed to this 
gradual disintegration 
of his property, he had 
all his things swept away in the Wash at one 
fell swoop. The unhappy man did not long sur- 
vive his loss (or lampreys, as sume allege); he 
never smiled again, and he said that on his heart 
was written—no I don’t believe he did, though ; 
but anyhow he died, no one can deny that. 
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werte Livett 1900 


Addendum. 

Since writing the above treatise I have dis- 
covered an interesting document that throws a 
great deal of light on the subject. In this docu- 
ment, which is a single page leaflet, the author, 
who unfortunately remains anonymous, refers to a 
certain soap, which he describes as “Gorilla 
Brand,” and while dealing with its virtues in the 
most glowing terms, positively states in so many 
words that it will not wash clothes. 

Now I know what ny washerwoman uses. 

E. Kenneth Brown, 
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ANOTHER ABSENT: MINDED BEGGAR, 


Mr. CarEL CourteE (upon whom the preacher's eloquence has had a soporific effect, 
testily but audibly) : ‘‘ Season!” 


“Tommy,” said his preoccupied parent, “ don’t 
ask so many questions.” 

“But, if I don’t ask questions, what am 1 to 
ask ?” inquired the youthful one. 


GT 


MorHeErR: Don’t you think it’s rather extrava- 
gant to eat butter with your marmalade ? 

Smauit Daueurer: Oh, no, because, don’t you 
see, the one piece of bread does for both. 


GF 


“THERE’s poetry in everything,” said the 
ecstatic poet. 

“'That’s true,” replied the editor. “That basket 
over there is simply full of it.” 
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HE met his friend the great actor in the street the 
other day, and the great actor scribbled him a 
pass to the stalls for the next Tuesday’s matinée. 
He took it home and, in the foolish way of men, 
left it on the mantelshelf. 

“ Jane,” said his wife to the servant next day, 
“run round to the chemist’s and get that prescrip- 
ition for baby. Where did | put it, I wonder? 
Oh, here it is!” And Jane took the paper from 
the mantelshelf to the chemist’s and brought back 
the bottle of baby’s mixture. 

The next day Master Harry desired to attend a 
cricket-match, and demanded a note to the school- 
master asking a half-holiday. He was a careless 
boy, and in the hurry snatched up the pass (which 
was also the prescription). He got the half- 
holiday without any trouble. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 


Sue: What 
days a week ? 
HE: | don't. 


working on Sunday ? 





Surely you can't want to paint pictures seven 


I spend the other six days trying to sell them.” 
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On the following day the man (who was a 
journalist by profession) sent home the following 
message: “ Dear Mary, I left a page of copy on 
my desk this morning. Please send it on by 
bearer.” Mary looked for the copy and found tke 
pass (which was likewise the prescription and the 
note). She sent it on, and as the man was out 
seeing a friend when it arrived it found its way to 
the printer’s. It turned out to be an excellent 
editorial note on the Ritual Question. 

The man did not know, for he never read his 
contributions in print. But be never could under- 
stand what had become of that pass. 


GF 


that Ethel has married a 
gardener. I thought 
she said she would 
marry no one but a 
man of culture. 

Potiy: And so 
she did—a man of 
horticulture. 


GF 


“Your grand- 
father is growing 


Douuy: I hear 


rather deaf, isn’t 
he?” inquired the 
visitor. 


“Oh, yes,” replied 
the young grand- 
son; “you can say 
things behind his 
back, in front of 
his face, and he’s so 
deaf he wouldn’t 
hear you.” 


ST 


“T anuways keep 
an alarm clock,” 
explained an Irish- 
man; “because 
when I want to rise 
early I have noth- 
ing to do but to 
pull tke string, and 
then I can wake 
inyself.” 


CT 


“HELP! 
cried the agitated 
householder, when 
he unknowingly ran 
up against some 
burglars. “ Pray 
don’t excite your- 
self,” said one of 
the gang. ‘“ We are 
quite able to man- 


help!” 


age without any 
assistance.” 
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Lapy Customer: I want to look at some 


crépons. 

SHoPMAN: Crépons, madam ? 

Lapy Cusromer: Yes—woollen crépons. 

SHorpman: Something warm and hard-wearing ? 

Lapy Customer: Yes; 1 want it for a service- 
able winter dress. 

SHopMAN: Black or coloured, madam ? 

Lavy Cusromer: Oh, black; or, no, | think I'll 
look at some navy; 1 don’t know, though, perhaps 
I’d better have black. Have you it in the new 
red automobile shade? 

SHopman: Certainly, madam ; 
like black with a fancy stripe? 

Lapy Customer: Yes, that might do; 
thing to look stylish and dressy. 

SHorpMaN: I quite understand. And do you 
prefer a broad or a narrow stripe ? 

Lapy CusromerR: Well, not too broad; and 
yet 1 don’t want it too narrow; about half way 
between, I think. 

Suopman: Exactly. I 


or would you 


some- 


should sande a 
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medium stripe with a narrow one on either side 
would meet your requirements ? 

Lapy CusromErR: Yes; that sounds 
pretty. I1’ll luok at that. 

SHopMan: You would like a good quality, 1 
suppose ? 

Lavy Customer; Well, 1 don’t want anything 
very expensive; at the same time, I don’t want 
a crépon that will spot all over the first tine 1 get 


caught in a shower of rain. 
SuHopMaNn: Of course not. Probably those that 


are guaranteed to be already shrunk would suit 
you. 

Lapy Customer: 'lhat’s the very thing. Let 
me see, it was olive green I decided-on, wasn’t it ? 
Yes, well let me look at——- 

SHopmMAN: Then if you'll just step to the lift, 
madam, you'll be able to obtain what you require 
on the third floor, turn to the right, and it’s the 
fourth department on the left. Sign | Lady 
wants dress goods, sir. (And then she had to begin 
all over again.) 


rather 





I) Hho juin 
ili? 


WV 


DE MORTUIS! 


VISITOR: 


Are you the manager of this inn ? 
INNKEEPER: Yes, sir; my wife died three weeks ago. 
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“Floreat Etona!” 


From THE Picture By LApY BUTLER. 


An incident in the Laing’s Nek engagement, thus described by an eye-witness :—‘ Poor Elwes fell among the 58th. He shouted to 

another Eton boy (adjutant of the 58th), whose horse had been shot: ‘ Come along, Monck—-Floreat Etona —we must be in the front 

rank,’ and he was shot immediately.” Original in the collection of A. E. Perkins, Esq. Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., Pall Mall, publishers of the large plate. 
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BRITAIN’S BATTLE PAINTER: 


LADY BUTLER AND HER ART. 


By Francis PHILLIMORE. 


PW\HE Iron Age has made its mark on the 
painting, no less than on the poetry 
of the period ; and on the painting of 

military subjects most of all. The battle, 

once panoramically presented to us, is now 
shown us inan incident. We have exchanged 

“all the glories” of war for a single scene. 

The individual has been looked at rather than 

the crowd ; 

out of the 
misty multi- 
tude has 
stepped forth 
the recog- 
nisable man 
—and_ with 
this unsur- 
mised result, 
that senti- 
ment itself is 
the gainer. 
Out of the 
skull of the 
lion came 
forth honey, 
and — equal 
miracle of 
incongruity 
—out of the 
new and 
ordered me- 
thod of ob- 
serving the 
soldier, the 
study of his 
face, the in- 
ventory of 
his braids 
and buttons 
even, was 

produced a 

picture more romantic, more sentimental, 

than had ever been seen on the easels of 

Horace Verney. The hand that was to show 

us the soldier “alone in his glory ”—the 

pathetic unit no longer merged into a mob 
‘was, and not so unreasonably either as 
some have supposed, the hand of a woman. 

It was the hand of Lady Butler. She 

May, 1900. 





A STUDY FOR ‘*‘ THE CAMEL CORPS 
From a water colour sketch by Lady Butler. 


introduced the civilian to Jack Firelock, to 
the great satisfaction of the civilian, just as, 
a few years later, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, with 
a pen instead of a brush as his master-of- 
ceremonies’ wand, was to introduce Tommy 
Atkins, Jack Firelock’s Cockney cousin. 

A bare account, such as this must be, 
of Lady Butler’s public career as a painter 
seems to be- 
gin with the 
exhibition of 
“The Roll 
Call” in the 
Academy 
Exhibition 
of 1875. Yet 
the story of 
that picture 
hardly begins 
with its 
popularity. 
If the Battle 
of Waterloo 
was won 
upon the 
playgrounds 
of Eton, this 
picture of 
the “ Calling 
the Roll after 
an Engage- 
ment in the 
Crimea ” was 
painted by 
the little 
English girl 
on the 
Riviera, and 
during inter- 
ludes of 
English 
country life, and by the zealous young art 
student at South Kensington, in Mr. Stan- 
dish’s school, and in Florence in the studio of 
Professor Bellucci. For on all the journeys 
undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Thompson in a 
dilletante search after sunshine and art, and 
with a wise eye to the education of their 
two daughters, the head of the elder sister 
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was always out of the window of the diligence 
or the hotel, if a horse or a soldier or a monk 
should happen to be passing. The younger 
sister, by the way, was already pondering 
in her heart the literary things that were 
later to be associated with her married 
name of Alice Meynell. In the old palace 
the family took, on the Mediterranean, the 
schoolroom resounded with a voice —the voice 
of the father reading aloud to his daughters, 
so that one of them might listen and learn 
even while she drew. There were pauses for 
sums and for the early stages of German and 


no more lose courage under adversity than it 
could lose balance in elation. When, in 
Florence, the professor fled from the fiery 
August sun of the city, the resolute student 
sought shelter instead in the churches, 
copying the frescoes of Andrea del Sarto in 
the cloisters of the Santissima Annunziata. 
Rome—the spiritual city afcerwards, but 
at this time the very city itself—became 
the family’s resting-place. Naturally the 
spirit of the locality was at work ; and the 
first serious picture the future painter of 
battles exhibited showed the Visitation of 





Photo by W. E. Gray] 


(Bayswater, W. 


LADY BUTLER AT WORK IN HER STUDIO, 


Spanish grammars; and there was perforce 
a relaxing of the law of the pencil when 
Dickens, the friend of their father and their 
mother’s admirer, rushed one morning into 
the schoolroom to give the demure little 
girls a boisterous lesson in the multiplication 
table. More serious interruptions to progress 
were met when, at South Kensington, the 
art-student was kept a prisoner by tiresome 
red-tape on the threshold of the “life” 
school. Little things did not, however, 
disconcert a nature that, then as ever, was 
aloof from all littlenesses, and that could 


St. Elizabeth to the Madonna. If no expres- 
sion of the born realist was to be found in the 
picture, it nevertheless had its “ honourable 
mention ” at the Vatican Exhibition. 
Already by now were sketches going to 
the Graphic—sketches in which monks inter- 
mingled with soldiers. To the Dudley 
Gallery, too, went water colours that at once 
caught the eye of Mr. Tom Taylor and 
other critics. But the Academy, even more 
then than now, was the young artist’s field 
of exhibition. No sudden glory in those 
galleries was hers. The first picture she 
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submitted was re- 
turned, and with a 
rent in the canvas ; 
the second was re- 
jected without being 
damaged ; the third 
was accepted and 
“skied.” It found 
in its lofty place an 
admirer, who was 
also a buyer ; and, 
what was still more 
stimulating, it 
brought a commis- 
sion for a_ picture, 
to be painted at the 
artist’s discretion, 
for a_ hundred 
pounds. No doubi 
that round sum 
sounded as fabulous 
in the ears of the 
young artist as it 
did a little later to Stevenson, when he put 
his first long story of adventure upon the 
market. ‘ My dear people,” he wrote to his 
parents. “I have had a great piece of news. 
There has been offered for ‘ Treasure Island ’ 
—how much do you suppose ? I believe it 
would be an excellent jest to keep the 
answer till my next letter. For two cents [| 
would do so. Shall [? Anyway, [ll turn 
the page first. No—well—a hundred pounds, 
all alive, O! A hundred jingling, tingling, 
golden, minted quids! Is not this wonder- 
ful?” If a similar elation came to the 
young painter with her first commission, no 





STUDIES FOR ‘‘ THE CAMEL CORPS” 


STUDIES OF HANDS FOR ‘* QUATRE BRAS,’ 








’ 


BY LADY BUTLER. 


sign of it was betrayed in the painting of 
that very sombre “ Roll Call” canvas, the 
prosperity of which, no more than the 
book’s, was to be measured by the original 
price paid by the purchaser. 

Having paused on these preludes, one may 
pass quickly over the incidents, more or less 
familiar, of the picture’s exhibition—its 
reception with a cheer and “ Hats off!” by 
the selecting committee ; its place on the 
line in the second room; the approval of 
art critics, among whom on Press day Mr. 
Tom Taylor was able to boast he had 
already been prophetic about the young 
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FROM LIFE, BY LADY BUTLER, 
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painter’s powers in his Dudley Gallery 
notices to the 7%imes; the praise of the 
Prince of Wales and of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at the Academy banquet ; the per- 
sistent crowd that needed police regulation 
in front of the picture ; its withdrawal for a 
day, so that it might be seen by the Queen, 
who expressed the wish to become _ its 
possessor, and gave the artist a gold bracelet 
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STUDY FOR “*STEADY THE DRUMS AND FIFEs!” 
BY LADY BUTLER. 


as a souvenir; its other journey, when the 
Exhibition was over, to the bedside of 
Florence Nightingale ; and finally its issue 
as an engraving which has made its features 
familiar to Englishmen all over the world. 
It shows the survivors of a battalion of 
Guards falling into line on the snow, the 
sergeant, roll in hand, passing along the ranks 
to call out the names, and the staff-officer, 
pensive over the -ost of victory, mounted on 


a dust-stained charger that was itself to give 
occasion for a battle among letter-writers in 
the 7%imes—all about the way its legs disposed 
themselves—a battle from which the horse 
and its painter emerged victoriously. The 
fact was that the eye of Miss Thompson 
had caught the real pose of a horse’s legs, 
at rest or in motion. She did away with 
convention, and her justification came with 
the camera of the instantaneous photographer. 

“Soldiers of the Queen!” The phrase 
has a sentiment which will not be found, 
quite to the same point of appeal, in “ Soldiers 
of the King.” And that romantic association 
of the soldier and the woman, which, this 
long reign through, has moved men’s hearts 
at the mere mention of it, grouping strength 
with grace and bringing into union the giving 
and the receiving of protection, and has 
risen during these last months to a national 
emotion with no precedent in our history— 
this same moving bond existed between the 
woman-painter and her warrior subjects. 
Canvases devoted to such themes must 
always stir the popular heart; but these 
canvases meant something more than the 
messages of heroism; in the eyes of the 
beholder they were touched with sex as well 
as with tears. To sustain a success that was 
at once so personal yet so impersonal, to 
continue in the good graces of the man in 
barracks, the man in the studio, and the man 
in the street, might have seemed a hopeless 
task. And if Miss Thompson proved equal 
to it when she painted “Quatre Bras” 
for Mr. Galloway, who had ceded “The 
Roll Call” to the Queen, the public, too, had 
a new triumph for her in the treasury of 
praises she might well have supposed to 
be exhausted, a triumph which probably 
exceeded, in her mind, all that she had hitherto 
had. Mr. Ruskin, whose word had always 
been held in reverence in the family of the 
artist, had not for fifteen years written his 
“Academy Notes” till this year of the 
exhibition of “ Quatre Bras ”—an attempt to 
illustrate the demeanour of the 28th Regiment 
of British Foot receiving in a field of rye a 
charge of French cavalry, two days before 
Waterloo. “I never,” confessed Mr. Ruskin, 
“approached a picture with a more iniquitous 
prejudice against it than I did Miss 
Thompson’s—partly because I have always 
said that no woman could paint, and secondly 
because I thought what the public made such 
a fuss about must be good for nothing. But 
it is Amazon’s work, this, no doubt of it, 
and the first fine pre-Raphaelite picture we 
have had—profoundly interesting and 
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WATER COLOUR SKETCH, BY LADY BUTLER, OF A SCENE IN THE DELTA. 


showing all manner of illustrative and 
realistic faculty. Of course all that needs 
be said of it on this side must have been 
said twenty times over in the journals ; and 
it remains only for me to make my tardy 
genuflection on the trampled corn before this 
Pallas of Pall Mall, and to murmur my poor 
words of warning to her that she remember, 
in her day of triumph, how it came to pass 
that Atalanta was stayed and Camilla slain. 
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Camilla-like the work is, chiefly in its 
refinement, a quality I had not in the least 
expected, for the cleverest women always 
show their weakness in endeavours to be 
dashing. But actually here, what I suppose 
few people would think of looking at, the 
sky is most tenderly painted, and with the 
truest outline of cloud, of all in the Exhibition; 
and the terrific piece of gallant wrath and 
ruin on the extreme right, where the cuirassier 





A BEDOUIN ENCAMPMENT. 
From a water colour drawing by Lady Butler. 
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is catching round the neck of his horse as 
he falls, and the convulsed fallen horse just 
seen through the smoke below, is wrought 
through all the truth of its frantic passion 
with gradations of colour and shade of 
which I have not seen the like since Turner’s 
death.” 

The repetitions of those early triumphs 
need not be dwelt upon. “ Balaclava ” and 
“The Return from Inkermann” were the 
works of the next two years. The great 
crowds that greeted the coloured canvas have 
been perpetually added to since wherever the 
reproductions in black and white are put into 


° 


customary group of spectators in the Town 
Hall at Leeds. Jt memorises the moment 
when the Scots Greys, charging at Waterloo, 
rushed ahead of the Highlanders, who 
huzzaed them, the two regiments breaking 
into the cry, “Scotland for ever!” From 
that charge, delivered under artillery and 
infantry fire, few of the Scots Greys returned. 
In Lady Butler’s picture, the trumpeter, 
while sounding the charge, has been already 
struck, causing confusion among the horses, 
of a heavy Flemish breed except in the case 
of the squadron leader. The sabres in those 
days were straight and broad, and the stirrups 
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THE MAHMOUDIEH CANAL. 


From a water colour drawing by Lady Butler. 


the windows of art dealers, not in England 
only, but also in the Colonies. “ Quatre 
Bras” itself has gone to the National Gallery 
at Melbourne. Other pictures are still seen 
in public or semi-public collections.‘ Rorke’s 
Drift,” commissioned by the Queen, has its 
place beside “The Roll Call” at Windsor ; 
“Steady the Drums and Fifes!” is the 
possession of the regiment, the “ Die Hards,” 
whose valour in the Peninsular War it presents 
to our view; and “The Remnants of an 
Army” has its place in the Tate Gallery. 
No wonder if, at a time when charges have 
filled the air, the picture entitled “ Scotland 
for Ever!” has attracted more than its 


were square ; but it is not in mere pedantic 
exactitude of that sort, though that may win 
the surprised approbation of the military 
martinet, that Lady Butler has her hold. 
Draughtsmanship is put to its ultimate test 
in such a composition. Hers endures the 
strain to a point at which the spectator not 
only sees the overwhelming onslaught, he 
hears the very ground rock under that 
tremendous tread. 

Meantime, the painter of the soldier had 
become a soldier’s wife. By her marriage 
with General Sir William Butler, K.C.B., 
she strengthened her ties with that Army 
whose deeds she had commemorated. Hence- 
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forth this picture-historian of her country 
lived within the stir of camps, sharing the 
fortunes of her husband whithersoever duty 
dictated his place of abiding, whether at 
Aldershot or at Alexandria, at Dover Castle, 
at Capetown, or, as now, at Devonport, his 
headquarters in command of the Western 
District. Now more than ever was the 
soldier her appointed sitter; and from 
innumerable sketches made in these various 
places some representative specimens are 
published in these pages. 

To her marriage with an Irishman may 
be traced the painting of “’Listed for the 
Connaught Rangers,” with its pure effect 
of atmosphere, its wet road, trodden by a 
party of recruits and recruiters, and the 
pathetic wayside cottage, the very stones of 
which cry out the story of eviction. A 
mere mention will recall to the reader other 
works not already named-—the “ Floreat 
Etona !” which depicts an incident at Laing’s 
Nek, the fall of Elwes among the 58th, who, 
just before he was shot, shouted to another 
Eton boy, with his horse killed under him, 
“Come along, Monck—Floreat Etona !—we 


5) * 





CUPID 


must be in the front rank”; “After the 
Battle *°—the battle being Tel-el-Kebir, in 
which her husband served on Lord Wolseley’s 
staff ; “ A Desert Grave”; “ Tothe Front ” 
—showing French cavalry leaving a Breton 
city for the field ; “‘ Evicted,” another scene 
from the social war in Ireland ; “ Halt on a 
Forced March”; “The Camel Corps” ; 
* Dawn at Waterloo,” and “ On the Morrow 
of Talavera.” 

Not now nor here is the time or place to 
sum up judgment, from either an artistic 
standpoint or an ethical, on the works thus 
enumerated. Their place in the national 
and the artistic life of England, the posterity 
she has respected will determine. Mean- 
while it has been hers to hear words that 
must surely sound sweet in the ears of 
any artist, even of an artist singularly 
aloof from the vanities that throng the 
ways. It has been her lot to know that, 
while she touched the heart of her country- 
men in general, Millais quoted her draw- 
ing as a glory of the British school, 
and Meissonier himself did homage io 
her name. 


AND VULCAN. 


NigeL PLAYFAIR. 


Cuprp came to Vulcan’s smithy, 
Blushed a little, murmured “ Prithee 
*Prentice me unto thy trade!” 
Vulcan laughingly obeyed. 


CST 


Cupid set the anvil ringing, 

Vulcan, charmed with his sweet singing, 
Taught him with unfeignéd joy 

All his cunning to employ. 


Cupid quickly learned to make 
Chains impossible to break, 

Golden chains, that he might tether 
Helpless human hearts together. 


ST 


Cupid (may he be forgiven !) 

Saw the links securely riven, 

Then, preparing to depart, 

Shot poor Vulcan through the heart ! 


‘UM 


NCE upon a time there was an editor 
( of a magazine who had certain ideas 
This is not 
wonderful, for editors have such ideas ; and 
when they find a short story which corre- 
sponds, they accept it with joy and pay a good 


concerning short stories. 


sim for it. This particular editor believed 
that a short story should be realistic. “ Let 
us have things as they are!” he was accus- 
tomed to ery to his best friend, or the 
pr'nter’s devil, or the office cat, whichever 
happened to be handiest. ‘“ Life is great 
enough to say things for itself, without 
having to be helped out by the mawkish 
sentimentality of an idiot ! Permit us to 
see actual people, living actual lives, in actual 
houses, and I should hope we have common 
sense enough to draw our own morals !” 
He usually made these chaotic exclamations 
after reading through several pages of very 
neat manuscripts, in which the sentences were 
long and involved, and in which were em- 
ployed polysyllabic adjectives of a poetic 


* Copyright, 1899, by the S. S. McClure Company, in 
the United States of America. 
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THE SAVING 
GRACE. 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE.* 


Tilustrated by C.D. Graves. 


This editor liked short, 
crisp sentences. He wanted his adjec- 
tives served hot. He despised poetic 
connotation. Being only an editor, his 
name was Brown. If he had been a 
writer, he would have had three names, 
beginning with successive letters of the 
alphabet. 

Now, one day, it happened that there 
appeared before this editor, Brown, a 
young man bearing a roll of manuscript. 
How he had gotten by the office boy 
Brown could not conceive ; and rolled 
manuscript usually gave him spasms. 
The youth, however, presented a letter 
of introduction from Brown's _ best 
friend. He said he had a story to 
submit, and he said it with a certain 
appearance of breathlessness at the end 
of the sentence, which showed Brown 
that it was his first story. Brown frowned 
inwardly and smiled outwardly. He begged 
the youth to take a seat. As all the seats 
were filled with unopened papers and un- 
hound books, the youth said he preferred to 
stand. 

Brown asked the youth questions, in a 
perfunctory manner, not because he cared to 
know anything about him, but because he 
liked the man who had written the letter. 
The youth’s name proved to be Severne, and 
he was the most serious-minded youth who 
had ever stepped from college into writing. 
He spoke of ideals. Brown concluded that 
the youth’s story probably dealt with the 
time of the Chaldean astronomers, and con- 
tained a deep symbolical truth, couched in 
language of the school of Bulwer-Lytton. 
So, after the youth had gone, he seized the 
roll of manuscript, for the purpose of 
glancing through it. If he had imagined 
the story of any merit, he would not have 
been in much haste; but as his best friend 
had introduced the writer, he thought he 
would like to get a disagreeable task over 
at once. 


connotation. 
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He glanced the story through. Then he 
read it carefully. Then he slammed it down 
hard on his desk—to the vast confusion of 
some hundreds of loose memoranda, which 
didn’t matter much, anyway—and uttered a 
big, bad word. The sentences in the story 
were short and crisp. The adjectives were 
served very hot indeed. There was not a 
single bit of poetic connotation. It described 
life as it really was. 

Brown, the editor, published the story 
and paid a good price for it. Severne, the 
author, wrote more stories and sold them to 
Brown. The two men got to be very good 
friends, and Severne heard exactly how 
Brown liked short stories, and why, and 
how his, Severne’s, stories were just that 
kind. 

All this would have been quite an ideal 
condition of affairs, and an object-lesson to 
a harsh world and other editors, were it not 
that Severne was serious-minded. He had 
absolutely no sense of humour. Perspectives 
there were none for him, and due propor- 
tions did not exist. He took life hardly. 
He looked upon himself gravely as a serious 
proposition, like the Nebular Theory or 
Phonetic Reform. The immediate conse- 
quence was that, having achieved his success 
through realism, he placed realism on a 
pedestal and worshipped it as the only true 
(literary) god. Severne became a realist of 
realists. He ran it into the ground. He 
would not describe a single incident that he 
had not viewed from start to finish with his 
own eyes. He did not have much to do with 
feelings direct, but such as were necessary to 
his story he insisted on experienzing in his 
own person ; otherwise the story remained 
unwritten. And as for emotions—such as 
anger, or religion, or fear—he would attempt 
none whose savour he had not tasted for 
himself. Unkind and envious rivals—not 
realists~—insisted that once Severne had 
deliberately gotten very drunk on cheap 
whisky in order that he might describe the 
sensations of one of his minor characters in 
such a condition. Certain it is, he soon 
gained the reputation among the unintelligent 
of being a crazy individual, who paid people 
remarkably well to do strange and meaningless 
things for him. He was always experimeni- 
ing on himself and others. 

This was ridiculous enough, but it would 
hardly have affected anyone but crusty old 
cranks, who delight in talking about “ young 
fools,” were it not for the fact that Severne 
was in love. And that brings us to the 
point of our story. 


Of course he was in love in a most serious- 
minded fashion. He did not get much fun 
out of it. He brooded most of the time 
over lovers’ duties to each other and man- 
kind. He had likewise an exalted conception 
of the sacred, holy, and lofty character of 
love itself. This is commendable, but 
handicaps a man seriously. Girls do not 
care for that kind of love as a steady thing. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that those 
quite angelic creatures ever actually want to 
be kissed ; but if, by any purely accidental 
chance, circumstances bring it about that, 
without their consent or suspicion, a brute 
of a man might surprise them awfully—well, 
said brute does not gain much by not spring- 
ing the surprise. Being adored ona pedestal 
is nice—in public. So you must see that 
Severne’s status, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be precarious. Conceive his 
fearful despair at finding his heart irrevocably 
committed to a young lady as serious-minded 
as himself, equally lacking in humour, and 
devoted, mind and soul, to the romantic or 
idealistic school of fiction! They often dis- 
cussed the point seriously and heatedly. 
Each tried conscientiously to convert the 
other. As usual, the attempt, after a dozen 
protracted interviews, ended in the girl’s 
losing her temper. This made Severne 
angry. Girls are so unreasonable ! 

“What do you suppose I care how your 
foolish imaginary people brush their teeth 
and button their suspenders and black their 
boots? I know how that old man Smith 
opposite does, and that is more than enough 
me!” she cried. 

“The insight into human nature expresses 
itself thus,” he argued gloomily. 

“Rubbish!” she rejoined. “The idea 
of a man wasting the talents Heaven has 
given him in describing as minutely and 
accurately as he can all the nasty, little, 
petty occurrences of every-day life! It is 
SORDID!” 

“The beautiful shines through the dreari- 
ness, as it does in the real life people live !” 
he objected stubbornly. 

“The Leautiful is in the imagination !” 
she cried with some heat ; “and the imagina- 
tion is God-given; it is the only direct 
manifestation of the divine on earth. 
Without imagination no writing can have 
life.” 

As this bordered on sentiment, abhorred 
of realism, Severne muttered something that 
sounded like “ fiddlesticks.” They discussed 
the relation of imagination to literature on 
this latter basis. At the conclusion of the 
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“ Behind whooped the joyous seven, and the crackling 
of pistols was a delight to the ear.” 


discussion Miss Melville, for that was her 
name, delivered the following ultimatum— 
“Well, I tell you at once, Robert 
Severne, that I'll never marry a man who 
has not more soul in him than that. I am 
very much disappointed in you. I had 


d 


thought you possessed of more nobility of 
'> 


character ! 
“Don’t say that, Lucy,” he begged in 


genuine alarm. Serious-minded youths 
never know enough not to believe what a 
girl says. 

“T will say that, and I mean it! 
want to see you again !” 

“ Does that mean that our engagement is 
broken ?” he stammered, not daring to 
believe his ears. 

“T should think, sir, that a stronger hint 
would be unnecessary.” ‘ 
He bowed his head miserably. 
there anything [ can do, Lucy ? 
want to be sent off like this. 

you 

She considered. ‘ Yes, there is,” she 
said after a moment. ‘“ You can write a 
romantic story and publish it in a magazine. 
Then, and not until then, will I forgive 
you.” 

She turned coldly and began to examine a 
photograph on the mantelpiece. After an 
apparently interminable period, receiving no 
reply, she turned sharply. 

“ Well ? ” she demanded. 

Now, in the interval, Severne had been 


I never 


“ Tsn’t 
I don’t 
I do love 
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engaged in building a hasty, but interesting, 
mental pose. He had recalled to mind 
numerous historical and _ fictitious instances 
in which the man has been tempted by the 
woman to depart from his Heaven-born 
principles. In some of these instances, when 
the woman had tempted successfully, the 
man had dwelt thenceforth in misery and 
died in torment, amid the execrations of 
mankind. In others, having resisted the 
siren, he had glowed with a high and exalted 
happiness, and finally had ascended to upper 
regions between applauding ranks of angels 
—which was not realism in the least. Art, 
said Severne to himself, is an enduring truth. 
Human passions are misleading. Self-sacri- 
tice is noble. He resolved on the spot to 
become a martyr to his art. 

“T will never do it!” he answered, and 
stalked majestically from the room. 

Severne took his trouble henceforward in 
a becomingly serious-minded manner. For 
many years he was about to live shrouded 
in gloom—a gloom in whose twilight could 
be dimly discerned the shattered wreck of 
his life. After a long period, from the dédris 
of said wreck he would build the structure 
of a great literary work of art, which all 
mankind would look upon with awe, but 
which he, standing apart, would eye with 
indifference, all joy being stricken dead by 
his.memories of the past. But that was in 
the future. Just now he was in the gloom 


business. So, being a wealthy youth, he 
decided to go far, far away. This was 
necessary in order that he might bury his 
grief. 


He rather fancied battlefields and carnage, 
but there were no wars. It would add to 
the picture if he could return bronzed and 
battle-scarred, but, as that was impossible, he 
resclved to return bronzed, at any rate. So 
he bought a ticket to a small town in 
Wyoming. There he and his steamer trunk 
boarded Thompson’s stage and journeyed to 
Placer Creek, where the two of them, he and 
the trunk, took up their quarters in a little, 
board-ceiled room in the Prairie Dog Hotel. 

The place was admirably adapted for 
glooming. It wasa little, ramshackle affair 
of four streets and sixteen saloons. Some 
of the houses, and all of the saloons, had 
once been painted. In front were hitching- 
rails. To the hitching-rails, at all times of 
the day, were tied ponies patiently turning 
their tails to the Wyoming breezes. Wyoming 
breezes are always going somewhere at the 
rate of from thirty to sixty miles an hour. 
Beyond the town, in one direction, were 
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some low mountains, well supplied with dark 
gorges, narrow caflons, murmuring waterfalls, 
dashing brooks, and precipitous descents. 
Beyond the town, in the other direction, lay 
a broad, rolling country, on which cattle and 
cowboys dwelt amid profanity and dust. 
Severne arose in a cold room, washed his 
face in hard water, and descended to break- 
fast. The breakfast. could not have been 
better adapted to beginning a day of gloom. 
It started out with sticky oatmeal, and ended 
with clammy cakes, between which was 
much horror. After breakfast he wandered 
in the dark gorges, narrow cafions, et cetera, 
and contemplated with melancholy but 
approving interest his noble sacrifice and 
the wreck of his life. Thence he returned 
to town. 

In town various incomprehensible indi- 
viduals with a misguided sense of humour 
did things to him the reason of which he 
could not understand in the least, mainly 
because he had himself no sense of humour, 
misguided or otherwise. The things they 
did frightened and bewildered him. But he 
examined them gravely through his short- 
sighted spectacles, noting just how they were 
done, just how their perpetrators looked and 
acted, and just how he felt. 

After some days his literary instinct per- 
force awoke. In spite of his gloom he 
caught himself sifting and assorting and 
placing things in their relative values. In 
fine, he began to conceive a Western story. 
Shortly after, he cleaned his fountain pen, 
by inserting a thin card between the gold 
and the rubber feeder, and sat down to write. 
As he wrote he grew more and more pleased 
with the result. The sentences became 
crisper and crisper. The adjectives fairly 
sizzled. Poetic connotation faded as a 
mountain mist. And he remembered and 
described just how Alkali Ike spat through 
his moustache—which was disgusting, but 
real. It was his masterpiece. He wrote on 
excitedly. Never was such a short story ! 

But then there came a pause. He had 
successfully mounted his hero, and started 
him in full flight down the dark gorge or 
narrow cahon-—I forget which—pursued by 
the avenging band. There interposed here 
a frightful difficulty. He did not know how 
a man felt when pursued by an avenging 
band. He had never been pursued by an 
avenging band himself. What was he to 
do? To be sure, he could imagine with 
tolerable distinctness the sensations to be 
experienced in such a crisis. He could 
have put them on paper with every appear- 
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‘*They listened to him and laughed delightedly.” 


ance of realism. But he had no touchstone 
by which to test their truth. He might be 
unconsciously false to his art, to which he 
had vowed allegiance at such cost ! It would 
never do. 


So, naturally, he did the obvious thing— 
that is to say, the obvious thing to a serious- 
minded writer with no sense of humour. He 


went forth and sought an acquaintance 
named Colorado Jim, and made to him a 
2Y 
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proposition. It took Severne just 
two hours and six drinks to persuade 
Colorado Jim. At the end of that 
time Colorado Jim, in his turn, went 
forth, shaking his head doubtfully 
and emitting from time to time 
cavernous chuckles which bubbled 
up from his interior after the well- 
known manner of the “Old Faithful” 
geyser. He hunted out six partners 
of his own—“ pards,” he called them 
—to whom he spoke at length. The 
six pards stared at Colorado Jim in 
gasping silence for some time. Then 
the seven went into a committee of 
the whole. The decision of the com- 
mittee was that the tenderfoot was 
undoubtedly crazy, harmless, and to 
be humoured—at a price. Besides, 
the humouring would be fun. After 
a number of drinks Colorado Jim and 
the pards concluded that it would be 
lots of fun ! 

Early the next morning they rode | 
out of town in the direction of the | 
hills. At the entrance to the dark 
gorge—or deep cafon—they met 
Severne, also mounted. After greet- 
ings the latter distributed certain 
small articles. 

“ Now,” said he most gravely, “ I 
will ride ahead about as far as that 
rock there, and when I get ready to 
start I will wave my hand. You're 
to chase me just as you'd chase a real 
horse-thief, and I'll try to keep ahead of you. 
You keep shooting with the blank cartridges 
as fast as you can. Understand ?” 

They said they did. They did not. But 
it was fun. 

Severne rode to the boulder in the dark 
gorge—I am sure it was the dark gorge 
and turned. The pards were lined up in 
eagerness for the start. They had made 
side bets as to who would eet there first. 
He waved his hand and struck spurs to his 
horse. The pursuit began. 

The horse on which Severne was mounted 
was a good one. The way he climbed up 
through that dark gorge was a caution to 
thoroughbreds. Behind whooped the joyous 
seven, and the crackling of pistols was a 
delight to the ear. The outfit swept up the 
gulch like a whirlwind. 

Severne became quite excited. The swift 
motion was exhilarating. He mentally noted 
at least a hundred and ten most realistic 
minor details. He felt that his money had 
not been wasted. And then he noticed that 
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**She put her hands on his shoulders.” 


he was gradually drawing ahead of his pur- 
suers. Better and better! He would not 
only experience pursuit, but he would achieve 
in his own person a genuine escape, for he 
knew that, whatever the mythical character 
of the bullets, the Westerners had a real 
enough intention of racing each other and 
him to the top of the ridge. He plied his 
quirt and looked back. The pursuers were 
actually dropping astern. Even to his 
inexperienced eye their animals showed signs 
of distress. 

At this place the narrow gulch divided. 
Severne turned to the left, as being more 
nearly level. Down from the right-hand 
bisection came the boys of the Triangle X 
outfit. 

To the boys of the Triangle X cutfit but 
one course was open. Here were Colorado 
Jim and the pards on foundered horses, pur- 
suing a rapid individual who was escaping 
only too easily. Never desert a comrade. 
The Triangle X boys uttered whoops and 
joined the game at speed. Not gaining as 
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rapidly as they wished, they produced long 
revolvers and began to shoot. It is a little 
difficult to hit anything from a running 
horse. Severne heard the reports and con- 
gratulated himself on the realistic qualities 
of his little drama. ‘Then suddenly his hat 
went spinning from his head. At the same 
instant a bullet ploughed through the leather 
on hispommel. Zip! zip! zip! went other 
bullets past his ears. The boys of the 
Triangle X outfit were beginning to get the 
range. 

He looked back ‘To his horror he dis- 
covered that Colorado Jim and the pards had 
disappeared, and that their places had been 
taken by a number of maniacs on jumping 
little ponies. The maniacs were yelling 
“Yip! Yip! Yip!” and shooting at him. 
He could not understand it in the least ; but 
the bullets were mightily convincing. He 
used his quirt and spurs. 

If Severne really wished to experience the 
feelings of a man pursued, he attained his 
desire. It is not pleasant to be shot at. 
Severne entertained sensations of varied 
colierence, but one and all of a vividness 
which was of the greatest literary value. Only 
he was not in a mood to appreciate literary 
values. He attended strictly to business, 
which was to lift the excellent animal on 
which he was mounted as rapidly as_ possible 
over the ground. In this he attained a 
moderate success. Venturing a backward 
glance, after a few moments, he noted with 
pleasure that the distance between himself 
and the maniacs had sensibly increased. 
Then one of those zipping bullets passed 
between his body and his arm, cut off three 
heavy locks of the horse’s mane, and entered 
the base of the poor animal’s skull. Severne 
suddenly found himself in the road. The 
maniacs swept up at speed, reining in 
suddenly at the distance of three feet, in 
such a manner as to scatter much gravel 
over him. Severne sat up. 

The maniacs, with commendable prompt- 
ness, jerked Severne to his feet. Several 
more bent over his horse. 

** Jess’s I thought !” shouted one of these. 
“ Jess's I thought! He’s stole this cayuse. 
This is Hank Smith’s brone. I’d know him 
anywhar !” 

“That's right!” 
cried several. 

The man who held him yanked Severne 
here and there. “End of your rope this 
trip!” Steal hosses, will ye ? ” said they. 

“T didn’t steal the horse!” cried poor 
Severne ; “I hired him from Smith.” 


“¢ Bar O’ brand!” 
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A roar of laughter greeted this statement. 

“Hired Colorado and the boys to chase 
you, too, didn’t ye?” suggested one with 
heavy sarcasin. 

“Yes, I did,” answered Severne sincerely. 

They laughed again. “ Nerve !” said they. 
Near the fallen horse several began discussing 
the affair. “TI tell you I know I done it!” 
argued one. “I ketched him between the 
sights, jess’s fair as could be!” “G’wan, 
he flummuxed jess’s 7 cut loose !’ 

“Well, boys,” called the leader impatiently, 
‘vet along!” 

A man came forward and silently threw a 
loop about Severne’s neck. In Wyoming 
they hang horse-thieves. Severne realised 
this and told them all about everything. 
They listened to him and laughed delightedly. 
Never had they hung such a funny horse- 
thief. They appreciated his efforts to amuse 
them and assured him often that he was a 
peach. When he paused they encouraged 
him to say some more. At every new dis- 
closure they chuckled with admiration, as 
though at a tremendous but splendid lie. 
Severne was getting more realistic experience 
in ten minutes then he had had in all his 
previous life, but realistic experience does 
not do one much good at the end of a rope 
on top of a Wyoming mountain. Then, 
after a little, they deftly threw the coil of 
rope over the limb of a tree and hung him 
up and left him. They did not shoot him 
full of holes, as is the usual custom. He 
had been a funny horse-thief, so in return 
they were lenient. Severne kicked. “ Dancin’ 
good,” they observed as they turned the 
corner. 

Around the corner they met the frantic 
James. They cut Severne down and worked 
over him for some time. Then they carried 
him down to Placer Creek and worked over 
him alot more. The Triangle X boys were 
distinctly aggrieved. They had applauded 
those splendid lies, and now they turned out 
not to be lies at all, but merely an extremely 
crazy sort of truth. They relieved their feel- 
ings by getting very drunk and _ shooting 
out the lights. 

It took Severne a week to get over it. 
Ten days after that he returned East. He had 
finished a masterpiece. The flight down the 
cafion was pictured so vividly that you could 
almost hear the crack of the pistols, and the 
hero’s sentiments were so well described that 
in reading about them you became excited 
yourself. Severne read it three times, and 
he thought it as good the third time as the 
first. Then he copied it all out on the 
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This is the severest test a writer 
can give his work. The most sparkling tale 
loses its freshness when run through the 
machine, especially if the unfortunate author 
cannot make the thing go very fast. It 
seemed as good even after this ordeal. 

“ Behold,” said he, congratulating himself, 
“ this is the best story I ever wrote !” 

So he hurried to deliver it to Brown. 
Then he posed industriously to himself and 
tried hard to do some more glooming, but it 
was difficult work. Someway he felt his 
cause not hopeless. This masterpiece would 
go far to convince her that he was right, after 
all. 

Three days later he received a note from 
Brown asking him to call. Hedidso. The 
editor handed him back his story, more in 
sorrow than in anger, and spoke reprovingly 
about deserting one’s principles. Brown was 
conscientious. He believed that the past 
counted nothing in face of the present. 
Severne pressed for an explanation. Then 
said Brown— 

“ Severne, I have used much of your stuff, 
and I have liked it. The sentences have 
been crisp. The adjectives have been served 
hot. You have eschewed poetic connotation. 
And, above all, you have shown men and life 
as they are. I am sorry to see that you have 
departed from that noble ideal. In the ride 
down the cafion the sentences are crisp and 
the adjectives hot. But,alas ! there is much 
poetic connotation, and, so far from repre- 
senting real life, it seems to me to mean only 
the perfervid lucubrations of a disordered 
imagination. No man ever was such an 
everlasting coward as you make out your 
hero! I should be glad to see something 
else of yours—but that, no !” 

Somewhat damped, Severne took his manu- 
script home with him. He cursed Brown 
and forwarded the story to the Decade. 
After a time he received a cheque and a 
flattering letter. In due course the story 
appeared. During the interim Severne had 
found that his glooming was becoming alto- 
gether too realistic for his peace of mind. As 
time went on and he saw nothing of Lucy 
Melville, he began to realise that perhaps, 
after all, he was making a mistake somewhere. 

The evening after the appearance of his 
story in the Decade he was sitting in 
front of his open fire in very much that 
mood. The lamps had not been lighted. 
To him came Mortimer, hisman. ‘“ A leddy 
to see you, sir; no name,” he announced 
solemnly. 

Severne arose in some surprise. 
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the lamp and show her up,” he commanded, 
wondering who she could be. 

At the sound of his voice the visitor 
pushed into the room past Mortimer. 

“Never mind the lamp,” cried Lucy 
Melville. The faithful Mortimer left the 
room, and—officially—heard no more. 

“ Why, Lucy ! ” cried Severne. 

In the dim light he could see that her 
cheeks were glowing with excitement. She 
crossed the room swiftly and put her hands 
on his shoulders. ‘ Bob,” she said gravely, 
with tears in her eyes, “I know I ought 
not to be here, but I just couldn’t help 
it! After you were so noble! And it 
won't matter, for I’m going in just a 
minute.” 

Severne cast his mind back in review of 
his noble acts. “ What is it, Lucy?” he 
inquired. 

“As if you could ask!” she cried. “I 
never knew of a man doing so tactful and 
graceful and beautiful a thing in my life! 
And I don’t care a bit, and I believe you 
were right, after all.” 

“Right about what ?” he begged, getting 
more and more bewildered. 

* About the realism, of course.” 

She looked up at him again, pointing out 
her chin in a most adorable fashion. Even 
serious-minded men have moments of 
lucidity. Severne had one now. 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t, Bob—dear!” she 
cried, blushing. ‘“ But really, Bob,” she went 
on after a moment, “even if realism is all 
right, you must admit that your last story is 
the best thing you ever wrote.” 

“Why, yes, I do think so,” he agreed, 
wondering what that had to do with it. 

“T’m so glad you do. Do you know, 
Bob,” she continued happily, “I read it all 
through before I noticed whose it was. 
And when I got to the end, and saw the 
signature, and realised that you had deserted 
your literary principles just for my sake, 
and had actually gone to work and written 
such a splendid imaginative story, after 
all you said; and then, too, when I 
realised what a delicate way you had taken 
to let me know— because, of course, I 
never read that magazine of Brown’s-— 
oh, Bob!” she concluded, quite out of 
breath. 

Severne hesitated for almost a minute. 
He saw his duty plainly; he was serious- 
minded ; he had nosense of humour. Then 
she looked up at him as before, pointing her 
chin out in the most adorable fashion. 

And art; oh, where was it ? 
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BULB-FARM. 


By S. L. Brensusan. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Cordes, Haarlem, 


MONG the many attractions that 
Holland offers to tourists in the 
springtime of the year, bulb-farms 

take a conspicuous place. The most casual 
visitor, travelling in the train between 
Leyden and Haarlem at this season, must 
find his attention arrested by the splendour 
of colouring that greets him on either side. 


bringing up the rear. The train traveller sees 
no more than the kaleidoscopic colouring ; 
the man with leisure can spend days among 
the farms, finding a quiet welcome every- 
where, for the Dutch are proud of their 
achievements and anxious that all who are 
interested should see them. If the time 
when rare bulbs fetched a king’s ransom has 





“WHEN THE FIELDS 


From early April, when the hyacinths bloom, 
down to late June, when the Spanish irises 
are at their best, the fields hold carnival, and 
to that carnival all the bulbous plants send 
their choicest flowers. Snowdrops open the 
ball, and crocuses follow, before the ¢élife 
begin to arrive; hyacinths, narcissi, and 
tulips succeed ; ranunculi, anemones, and 
peonies come next ; the stately Spanish iris 
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ARE ALL AGLOW.” 


passed, the achievements of the growers 
have brought the flowers to the zenith of 
their perfection, and men at the head of big 
firms complain that they have no fresh fields 
left to conquer. ‘Time, money, and care are 
all expended lavishly ; the visitor who goes 
carefully from one group to another is lost 
in amazement at the endless varieties in 
form and hue, while if his colour-sense 
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be fully developed he has a sense of joy that 
few sights afford. The air has a_ scent 
whose sweetness may only be compared with 





MESSRS. 


that of the orange-groves of Seville or Jaffa. 
All through the fields run arms of the end- 
less canals—narrow indeed, but wide enough 
to float barges easily ; and when the fields are 
all aglow the flowers are plucked, taken in 
baskets to the barges, which pass out from 
the fields towards the wider waters as though 
they were the ferry-boats of some Charon 
of the garden world, bearing the souls of 
hyacinths, tulips, and the rest to the en- 
chanted land where they would bloom 
untouched by Time. Once I[ saw a big, 
flower-laden barge go down a canal at even- 
tide, when all the gardens lay bathed in the 
mists of sunset, and when the air seemed 
full of some mysterious silence ; and, strangely 
enough, it called to 
my mind the pass- 
ing of the Knight 
of the Grail in the 
opera of “ Lohen- 
grin” —it seemed 
to give expression 
to the music. At 
another time, when, 
in the Scala opera- 
house of Milan, I 


saw the first per- 
formance of Mas- 
ceagni’s charming 


opera, “ Iris,” the 
meadow that 
the apotheosis of 
the heroine in the 
last act recalled to 
my mind the fields 
round Haarlem in 
mid-June. I could multiply instances of 
this kind, were not fact rather than fancy 
required in the present case. 
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To learn more about the growth and 
working of bulb-farms than a glance at the 
fields in bloom could teach me, I decided to 
call upon a_ firm 
that almost exclu- 
sively supplies Eng- 
lish growers, a firm 
with a London 
house, and one in 
which all the em- 
ployees speak Eng- 
lish. Such a one 
is that of Ant. 
Roozen and Sons, 
who own nurseries 
at Overveen, Haar- 
lem, Voorhout, and 
Lisse, and who pro- 
bably do more busi- 
ness with England than any of their com- 
petitors. The photographs reproduced here 
were taken in some part of their extensive 
grounds, and for the information received 
I am indebted either to Herr Ant. Roozen 
or one of his sons ; all speak English fluently 
and keep at least some of their books in this 
language. 

Endless patience and perseverance are 
demanded to make bulb-raising a success. 
Six and seven years are required to bring 
some bulbs to maturity ; every month has 
its allotted task, and the hours of labour are 
very long. In January and February, when 
the gardeners are planting ranunculus and 
preparing the land that has lain fallow for 





SHIPPING THE BULBS, 


new crops, work starts at eight in the morn- 
ing and ends at five in the afternoon. In 
March the bulbs are uncovered, anemones 
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and herbaceous plants are put in the ground, 
and work lasts from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. These 
hours prevail in April and May, when 
hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, and amaryllis are 
in flower, when fallow land is put under 
manure and sown with some light crop of 
vegetable, and when weeding is a delicate 
and necessary operation that cannot be 
neglected for a day. In June and July the 
tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, and narcissi are 
dug up, and work starts at five and ends at 
eight ; and in August and September, when 
the bulbs are cut in a manner to be described 
later on, and hyacinths are planted out 
again, the maximum of work is reached in a 
sixteen-hour day, for the workers go out 
upon the land at five o’clock and do not 


BULB-CULTURE 


return until nine in the evening. Thereafter 
the days shorten, and in the times of tulip- 
planting, bulb-covering, and similar work, 
six to half-past is the hour of commence- 
ment, and twilight brings tasks on the land 
to a close. There is a general rule of 
leaving off work at seven o’clock on Saturday 
evenings throughout the year, a rule that 
is most advantageous, owing to the close 
proximity of Haarlem to Amsterdam. The 
journey by slow train is rather less than 
half an hour, and in Amsterdam every man 
can find his own form of amusement, under 
whose soothing influence he may forget the 
undeniable strain of the work that has fallen 
to his lot. Most of the workers seem to 
be very healthy. The question naturally 
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arises, Why are the Dutch able to raise bulb- 
farms to such a degree of perfection? How 
are they able to do so well at the work ? 
The answers are very simple. If you take up 
a handful of the soil on the dunes of Haarlem 
you see it is wonderfully light, more like 
sand than soil. Dig down fora few feet and 
leave your ditch for a few hours ; when you 
come back the water is settling in it. Here 
are ‘the secrets, a light soil and abundant 
water for the roots in a supply that can be 
so regulated by raising the soil that the 
roots take what they require and no more. 
Bulbs cannot thrive in clay soil; watering 
on the top rots them. On the dunes near 
Haarlem the soil is perfect, and with the 
favourable climate there is little need for 





UNDER GLASS. 


skilled gardening. Labouvers are quite 
competent to do the bulk of the out-of- 
door work, and even the scientific horticul- 
turists are at a standstill. Granting a cold 
January and no hailstorms, they may expect 
excellent results from year to year. “I 
could raise fresh varieties of plants,” said 
Herr Roozen in the course of a conversation, 
* but they would not be improvements upon 
any existing forms.” There are no secrets ; 
the time-table of the year is put before you, 
the methods of propagating hyacinths is fully 
explained ; the growers are careless of opposi- 
tion, and send their bulbs as far as Australia, 
confident that no other soil exists on which 
they can be raised to equal advantage. The 
efforts of skilled men are required less in 
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‘aising species than in remembering them 
when raised, in sorting and observing the 
most favourable conditions for preservation. 
Messrs. Ant. Roozen and Sons publish a 
catalogue, prepared in English at their works 
at Overveen, and printed in London ; in this 
catalogue are more than four thousand 
varieties of bulbs, whose general character- 
istics are carefully noted. In the grounds 
an average of one man to the acre may 
suffice ; in the storerooms the work assumes 
its most technical aspect, and any departure 
from most exact and rigorous methods would 
result in the wildest confusion. 

It must be remembered that the flower- 
time is of little practical importance to the 
bulb-grower. He wants bulbs, not flowers, 
and I regret to say that tons of exquisite 
blooms are destroyed every year. For trade 
reasons the flowers are not sold ; for the sake 
of the bulbs they must be cut when they 
approach the zenith of their bloom, there- 
fore they are wantonly destroyed, and this 
proceeding is an enduring blot upon bulb 
culture. Presumably they are not available 
for scent, and it is obvious that they cannot 
be sent very far if they are to arrive in good 
condition at their destination. So they are 
cut and thrown away, taken away in the barges 
to destruction, to waste the beauty of their 
colour and shape and fragrance. There is 
something very wrong here, something that 
the bulb-farmers should endeavour to remedy, 
if only by the creation of a market in their 
own country or in Belgium. Think of the 
slums of great cities, of the convalescent 
wards in big hospitals—remember what the 
flowers would mean there ! 

One of the most curious details in the 
work of the bulb-farmer is observed in the 
late summer-time, when the hyacinths are 
prepared for purposes of propagation. In 
old days a bulb was taken, slashed across 
transversely, and set in the ground ; by the 
following season it had thrown off a number 
of young bulbs. An accident taught bulb- 
farmers a better method. One of their 
number found in some bulbs that the mice 
had been feeding upon an extraordinary 
number of baby bulbs; he examined them 
carefully, and found that where the mice 
had eaten the bottom of the bulb, it repro- 
duced itself thirty or forty fold. This 
discovery gave rise to quite a new method of 
procedure. To-day the head man takes the 
bulb, cuts away the bottom from the centre, 
and stands the bulb in the sun for some 
time; then he plants it out, and every 
section of the bulb raises little ones and 








nourishes them with its life until, in the next 
season, the parent bulb has disappeared 
entirely, and between thirty and forty tiny 
little bulbs are left in its place. These are 
taken and planted out year by year, and in 
any time between five and seven years they 
reach maturity. Tulips and most other 
plants of the same family propagate their 
species without any artificial assistance. 

When plants have been taken up they are 
never returned to the same soil; they pass 
from a light to a heavy one, and vice vers ; 
a rule of crop rotation prevails throughout 
the bulb-farms, though it is not so methodical 
nor so carefully carried out as it is on 
English grain-farms. The soil is carefully 
manured at set seasons of the year, and the 
nature of the manure depends largely upon 
the crop to be raised. The land does not 
need much cleaning, and when it does the 
method is simple; the gardeners dig to a 
depth of about one foot, and turn the soil 
thoroughly ; the water lying beneath soaks 
through what was the top soil and gradually 
cleanses it. 

The local Water Council adjusts. the water 
level on all the lands, and the owners pay a 
tax upon their acreage for benefits conferred, 
a tax very readily recoverable in the Dutch 
courts. 

The fields are beautiful in season and 
interesting throughout the year ; the store- 
rooms have no beauty, but their interest is 
very great. Their general shape and design 
will be gathered from the illustration on 
page 666. Shelves and drawers are filled 
with the most varied assortment, the very 
smallest boasting a Latin name several inches 
long. The heads of a firm can tell the 
general characteristics of any bulb in the 
store, and know the unaccountable habits of 
very many. For example, I was shown a 
harmless specimen, looking rather like a dis- 
coloured Jerusalem artichoke. It had no 
odour until you pinched it, and then—you 
put it down just as quickly as possible and 
asked for the next curiosity. Some of the 
bulbs have most extraordinary shapes. For 
example, I came across one assortinent shaped 
like wisdom teeth. Some have no patience, 
they will not wait at home quietly and take 
their chance—an excellent one—of being 
sent out into the wide world. Before the 
autumn is well upon them they have flowered 
and faded on the dry, sunny shelves and lie 
in lifeless lengths, looking worn out. Packers 
are busy all day, executing orders that are 
numbered and recorded in the most careful 
manner imaginable, and all the bulbs sent 
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out pass through the hands of a man well 
qualitied to detect any possible flaw. The 
packages vary considerably in size ; as the 
prices paid for consignments vary from a 
few shillings to several hundreds of pounds, 
it is easy to see that the smallest inaccuracy 
would lead to confusion. Whena big collec- 
tion of packages is ready, carriers take them 
to the barges that are waiting only a few 
yards away, and these barges take them 
direct to the ship that is to take them over- 
sea. The bargee in Holland is a man of 
some importance ; he does the bulk of the 
carrying, and of course his prices are lower 
than those of people who must employ horses. 
On bulb-farms several barges are kept busy 
throughout the year, taking the flowers and 
bulbs away and bringing dressing, gardening 
implements, and other material down to the 
gardens. The trade in bulbs has plenty of 
local competition ; the farms crowd upon one 
another, from beyond Haarlem down to 
Leyden ; prices are not high, the outlay is 
constant and heavy, only the immense out- 
put can make the work pay. Imagine what 
it means to tend a bulb carefully as long as 
Jacob served Laban, or first promised to 
serve Laban, for Rachel, to plant it every 
year in fresh ground, to keep it carefully in 
store when it is not in the ground, and to sell 
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it in the fulness of time for threepence! Of 
course, some specimens cost a great deal 
money, but the popular demand is ever for 
the cheaper kinds. The land requires about 
one man to the acre for general purposes, 
without reckoning the staff employed in the 
store. Wages are not high, considering the 
long hours, bat the work is permanent, and 
the light soil is reckoned very easy to handle. 
Even in wet weather it dries rapidly upon 
the clothes, is as easy to remove as sand, and 
leaves no more stain. For men who love an 
active life in the open air, who are not afraid 
of hard work, are keen observers and have 
trained their faculties of observation care- 
fully, the life of the bulb-farmer must be a 
very ple: ant one, and its material advantages 
are not to be disregarded. Effective com- 
petition can only be carried on within the 
limited area of the district between Haar- 
lem and Leyden, and the market for the 
produce is world-wide and will be steadily 
developed in every part. Above all, the 
bulb-farmer enjoys the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he helps to make the world 
more beautiful. Let him wash the stain 
of flower murder from off his hands, by 
finding a market for his cut flowers, and he 
will be in all respects a man whose work is 
admirable. 
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Illustrated by A, J. Finberg. 


R. JOB STRONG, M.P., stood in 
M front of his looking-glass, hot and 
flushed, surveying himself. It was 

about half-past nine on a_ close, sultry 
Wednesday night in July, and Mr. Strong, 
who easily became heated, had special reasons 
for feeling 
somewhat 
flustered just 
then. The 
fact is, that 
honest Job 
had for the 
first time in 
his life 
arrayed him- 
self in even- 
ing dress, 
and there he 
stood, with 
head leaning 
to one side, 
critically re- 
garding him- 
self, now 
with compla- 
cent satisfac- 
tion, and 
anon with 
misgivings 
amounting 
almost to 
panic lest he 
had for- 
gotten some- 
thing, after 
all. Job 
S tro ms 
shared with 
Shakespeare, 
Milton, and 
a few others 
the distine- 
tion of never 
having “Mr.” prefixed to his name. He 
was a short, thick-set man, with a splendid 
broad chest, a head of stiff, closely cropped 
red hair, a short, stubbly beard of the same 
aggressive hue, and a face indicative at once 
of determination and good temper. His 





‘Honest Job had for the first time arrayed himself in evening dress.” 
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chief distinction, however, was his voice— 
a voice that could, without effort or shouting, 
make itself heard above the most tem- 
pestuous din ever raised by free and inde- 
pendent electors in public meeting assembled. 
It was this voice that had gained Job a seat 
in what he 

» called “the 

“Ouse ”—for 
he was a 
Cockney and 
proud of it. 
He never 
dropped a 
friend or a 
cause, and 
never hesi- 
tated to drop 
an “k:” oF; 
as one of his 
friends put it 
correctly, 
“Job's as- 
pirations are 
all right, 
whatever 
may be said 
of his aspir- 
ates.” For 
more than 
twenty years 
he had cher- 
ished the 
ambition, 
and made no 
secret of it 
either, of 
sitting in the 
House of 
Commons, 
and ef 
‘*thunder- 
ing” from 
his place at 
the recreant gentlemen opposite. Friends 
and foes alike who had heard him in Hyde 
Park and Trafalgar Square admitted that 
few men in public life were better equipped 
to play the part of thunderer than Job. 
For he was by no means a mere noisy wind- 
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bag. Ever since he was eighteen years old 
Job Strong had studied public questions, 
had taken part in “ movements,” had served 
on committees, helped to draw up mani- 
festoes and programmes, and, above all, had 
addressed thousands upon thousands of his 
fellow men. Thus, now that he was forty 
years of age, Job had a very fair surface 
acquaintance with political questions, and 
could, and did, boast with justification that 
he had never hidden his light under a 
bushel. 

The Wednesday upon which we see him 
for the first time had been a memorable day 
so far as he was concerned, for Job that very 
afternoon had opened fire on the House for 
the first time, and had delivered to a few 
half -stunned members a maiden speech which 
could now and then be heard in the Central 
Hall itself. When he sat down, members 
remembered the poet’s subtile thought, that 
“silence, like a poultice, comes to heal the 
blows of sound.” But in the midst of his 
triumph Job felt uneasy. He could not 
help remembering that at ten o’clock the 
same night he would be due at the “at 
home” given by the Speaker’s wife, and he 
wondered if the dress-clothes would make 
him appear “ doo rigor,” as he termed it. 

For in spite of his sturdy frame, his 
resonant voice, and his self-confidence on 
public platforms, Job was aware of certain 
deficiencies in the minor graces of life. He 
was not intended to shine as a social lion, 
and, to do him justice, Job had never made 
any attempt in that direction. He would 
any day rather have faced a hostile mob 
surging round the base of the Nelson Column 
than have ventured to a little suburban tea- 
party. And though, of course, poor Job had 
felt certain tremors when he rose to speak for 
the first time in the House of Commons, and 
had awoke some half-dozen times during the 
previous night with a start, and had mumbled 
over certain passages of the speech, yet this 
“at home” had much greater terrors for him 
than the oratorial plunge. Indeed, when 
the innocent white card first reached him he 
had laid it aside as altogether out of his line, 
but one or two young, and not too serious, 
members to whom Job’s conversation in the 
Lobby and his reverberating roar of “ ’Kar, 
ear,” in the House were a constant source of 
keen delight, had resolved to get him to the 
Speaker’s house somehow or other. One of 
them, Mr. Temple, a barrister who seldom 
practised, a member who never spoke, and a 
dabbler in literature who now and then 
wrote a little essay, was the most keen of 
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them all. As he put it, “ Boswell’s triumph 
in getting old Johnson to meet Jack Wilkes 
at dinner will be nothing to it,” and so one 
afternoon he approached Job and questioned 
him on the subject. 

“Well,” said the worthy member, “ I’ve 
had a card, certainly, but I don’t see how I 
can go. Indeed, I haven’t a Court suit, and 
I’m told one costs nearly a hundred pounds ; 
and, besides, I should be sure to tumble over 
my sword 34 

“ My dear fellow,” put in Temple hastily, 
“ you don’t need a sword or anything of the 
sort for this business.” 

“But [’ve seen pictures of ’em,” replied 
Job—*“ swords and knee-breeches, and big 
buckles and frills all round here,” and Job 
held out his two honest red wrists. 

“Ah, you mean a levee,” said Temple 
reassuringly ; “that’s a different game, but 
just an ordinary dress suit does for this affair. 
We all look like waiters, except the ministers, 
and they make you think of postmen with 
swords. It’s worth going to, just to see some 
of the Right Honourables strutting about 
armed to the teeth— they give you fits.” 

Job did not say that he did not even 
possess dress clothes, for he felt that he 
must get some sooner or later, as invitations 
to public dinners were continually reaching 
him, and. this was a good opportunity. So, 
having been assured by the insidious Temple 
that the Speaker would feel it as a slight if 
the invitation were not accepted, Job agreed 
to go to the “at home,” and Temple went 
away to report progress to some of his 
honourable friends who were also keenly 
anxious to witness the honest fellow’s social 
début, as they called it. 

And thus it was that Job Strong set out 
for Westminster. With infinite labour and 
one or two exclamations that would not have 
passed muster in the House, he managed to 
get his hot hands into a pair of white gloves 
as he travelled along on the Underground. 
There are a number of well-me: ning and 
precise people about who feel called upon 
always to shut railway-carriage doors after 
them, and Job was one of them. Indeed, 
when leaving the train at Westminster 
Bridge, he seized the door handle with such 
vigour that not only was a huge black mark 
—a bar sinister—imprinted across the palm 
of the glove which had already called forth 
such perspiring exertions, but the treacherous 
material split and revealed the fine red hand 
within. His remarks at this crisis became 
more unparliamentary than ever, but a few 
minutes later, when with other guests in the 
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cloakroom, he observed with in- 
tense relief that hardly any gentle- 
man wore gloves, so cramming his 
into a pocket he marched upstairs. 

His name was chanted aloud, 
he made a plunge at the extended 
hand of a gracious lady, he roared 
with hearty emphasis, “’Ow are 
yer ? ‘ow are yer? pleased to see 
yer, I’m sure,” and then passing 
on he made way for other guests. 
Job retreated to a corner of the 
first room, from which he could 
watch the notables and the no- 
bodies coming in. He observed 
that each face wore a fixed and 
rather artificial smile, and so Job 
put on his expansive face a grin 
that was almost ghastly in its 
effect, for though the mouth was 
distorted into the semblance of a 


sinile, his eyes were eagerly watch- (4 


ful, while anxiety and suppressed 
excitement had caused his manly 
brow to glisten. He was still 
occupying this post of observation 


when the ingenuous Mr. Temple: | 


and his constant companion, Mr. 
Charles Chaffers, came in. 

“Hallo!” said Mr. Temple, 
nudging his friend, “there’s Job. 
He looks as though he’s going to 
have a fit.” 

*“ More likely to give some of us 
fits before this business is over,” 
replied the genial Chaffers. ‘* Let’s 
go and fetch him out of his 
corner.” 

The two thereupon made their 
way to their honourable friend. 
The grin of artificiality beneath 
which his features were aching 
made way for a smile of real 
pleasure as Job grasped the hand 
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‘* With infinite labour he managed to get his hot hands into a 
pair of white gloves.” 


of each and once more remarked in resound- “Slap down, you mean, eh?” remarked 
ing tones, “’Ow are yer? ‘ow are yer glad Temple ; but a minute later he wished he 
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to see you, I’m sure’ 
he said. 


—and he meant what had not ventured upon the little joke, for 


its success was embarrassing, as Job burst 


Under the guidance of Messrs. Temple and into a roar of laughter that made the chan- 
Chaffers, Job was led into the inner rooms,  deliers jingle and caused a sudden silence 
crowded with guests. There were peers and to fall upon the startled throng. But 
ambassadors, Cabinet ministers in uniform Job soon recovered from his momentary 


buttoning up tightly round their 


right panic and began to feel at home as he was 


honourable throats and carrying swords, and introduced to not a few of his fellow guests, 


famous men of all sorts. And there were whose frank and easy geniality soon caused 
ladies, some young and others not quite so him to beam with delight. 
young, radiant, smiling, laughing, chattering, Mr. Temple felt that life was worth living 


and dressed in a style which Job confessed as he watched honest Job, his hands plunged 


that he regarded as “ slap up.” 





in his pockets and his head on one side, 
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giving his opinion to a famous artist of an 
oil painting of a recently retired Speaker. 

“You see,” he remarked in clear and all 
too audible tones, “I’m no critic, but I 
know what I like, and that’s something. 
Now, as to that portrait, it’s like him and it 
isn’t, if you can understand that. The 
features is all right, but it don’t look quite 
distangy enough, somehow.” 

In the same way, but with even more 
contidence, he explained the political situa- 
tion to half a dozen diplomatists, and almost 
before he knew where he was he had pro- 
mised more than one lady to support the 
bill for extending the franchise to women. 
It was true that he had not shown himself 
friendly to that movement when standing for 
Parliament, bat somehow or other Job was 
already beginning to experience that feeling 
which before long impresses itself upon all 
members of Parliament—that constituents 
don’t count when an election is not im- 
minent. 

The untiring Temple induced Mr. Strong 
to state his views on music to an eminent 
composer, those views being summed up in 
the expression, “ Give me something with a 
chorus.” It would have needed but half a 
hint to have induced Job to turn that re- 
sounding voice of his on to one of his 
favourite melodies, but the daring Temple 
was not quite prepared for that, and so led 
his interesting protéyé away to discuss 
literature with a critic of renown. 

By this time Strong would have plunged 
into a theological controversy with the Pope, 
if necessary, and he did not shrink from 
expressing his opinions on modern poetry. 

“T’m not a littery man,” he said, “ but | 
know what I like, and that’s something ” 
this was a favourite formula of his—‘ and 
somehow I don’t hold with your modern 
poets. Give me Bryon. Now those lines 


” 


‘** There was a sound of revelry by night——’ 


“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the critic, who had 
not bargained fora recitation. Little did he 
know the hon. member, if ne thought an 
impatient assent of that sort would check 
him. Job warmed to his work as he trolled 
forth the well-known lines. Mr. Temple, who 
had retired to a distance to enjoy the success 
of his experiment, came to the rescue of the 
despairing critic. Job had just finished. 


* Aye, but it 7s ’ot,” he remarked to his friend, 
and that induced the insidious Temple to 
lead his perspiring friend away to the next 
room, where refreshments were placed on 
long tables. It 


was then that the con- 
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spirators, Temple and Chaffers, thought the 
time and the victim were alike ripe for what 
they regarded as the grand coup. 

* You see that white-haired old gentleman 
with the ribbon and the star?” said Temple. 

“What, the knock-kneed old gent?” 
remarked Job in his fatally audible voice. 

“Sh!” exclaimed Temple anxiously ; 
“that’s the one I mean. . Well, he’s the 
Russian Ambassador, and I'll introduce you 
if you like. He heard you speak in the 
House this afternoon, and he’s been asking 
about you. Now you have the chance of a 
lifetime, because you know that frontier 
trouble between Russia and us, the Panjan- 
drum incident, as it’s called. Well, the 
Government is in despair, and if you were to 
have a chat with the Ambassador and get 
round him a bit, the Government would 
never forget your services.” 

Even Job’s self-confidence was a little 
shaken, and he nervously inquired, “ But, 
hang it all, what am I to say ?” 

“Oh, just suggest that Russia would do 
well to moderate her claims a bit, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

The novelty of his surroundings, the 
accumulated excitement of a day full of 
incident, and perhaps in some degree the 
excellence of the Speaker’s champagne, all 
combined, led Job to resolve to make the 
plunge. 

“Come along,” said the enterprising 
Temple, “Tl introduce you. We'll chat 
about the weather or anything for a few 
minutes, and then I'll slip away and you'll 
have your chance. Let him have it straight, 
Job, my boy.” 

* T will,” said Job, in a tone which showed 
he meant business. 

The introduction between Job Strong and 
his Excellency Count Loftytoff was soon 
effected, and a few polite generalities were 
exchanged. Then Mr. Temple moved away, 
and his Excellency was just turning away 
also when Job, summoning up all his 
courage, plucked the diplomatist by the 
sleeve and said hastily— 

“S-s-s-t, half-a-mo, er 
if you please.” 

The diplomatist was surprised, but of 
course did not show it. He turned towards 
Job with a smile of icy politeness and 
awaited further developments. 

* Touchin’ that little affair on the frontier, 
the Panjandrum hincident, you know.” 

“ Yes,” remarked the Count, still smiling. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Strong confiden- 
tially, “ draw it mild, you know.” 


I mean one minute, 
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‘°Ow are yer? 


Now it happened that Count Loftytoff 
spoke English with almost pedantic accuracy, 
but he had no knowledge of slang, and not 
knowing what in the world the good Job 
meant, he simply remarked, “I see.” The 
excited member thought he had scored a 
success, and he hastily added a confused 
series of hints, all for the guidance of Russia 
in the international negotiations then in 
progress. 

“T will not fail to acquaint my august 
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pleased to see yer, 
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I’m sure.’ 


master with your views,” said Loftytoff at 
length, hoping in that way to end the inter- 
view. 


“Vou ll tell oo?’ 


said Job, leaning for- 


ward. 

“T mean the Emperor—the Czar, you 
know,” explained the poor Count. 

“Oh, the Czar!” remarked Job. “ Now, 


it’s my opinion that he’s not half a bad sort. 
I don’t believe all them tales about Siberia, you 
know. I say ‘ Walker,’ that’s what I say.” 
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By this time the Ambassador thought he 
was conversing with a harmless lunatic, and 
considering it well to agree with all he said, 
the Count murmured, “Oh! certainly, 
Walker, as you very properly remark.” 

“ Indeed,” pursued Job, who felt he was 
making a great impression, “it’s a reg’lar 
case of rats.” 

“ Yes,” eagerly assented the bewildered 
statesman, “ a regular case of er—er rats.” 

“ Well, you take it from me straight,” con- 
tinued Job, tapping the embarrassed diplo- 
matist solemnly on the chest ; “ half a loaf’s 
better than no bread, as the sayin’ is, and if 
you go tryin’ to get too much you'll find 
you’ve put your foot 
In an ’ornet’s nest.” 

“IT do not doubt 
that you have good 
reason for your view 
of the situation,” 
observed the Count 
in a conciliatory 
tone. 

“Well, then, don’t 
you forget it,” 
wound up Mr. 
Strong in his most 
impressive style. 

“My dear sir,” 
said Count Lofty- 
toff, with his finest 
smile. “I have had 
many conversations 
of a diplomatic 
nature in my time, ‘Y}} 
but never one which 
I am less likely to 
forget than this.” 

“So long,” said 
Job easily, as he 
moved off with a 
nod, and the Count, 
after a profound bow, lost no time in putting 
the length of the room between them. 

Mr. Temple felt ill and exhausted with 
silent, suppressed laughter. He had suffered 
agonies watching the success of his little 
scheme. Mr. Chaffers had less self-control 
and had fled to another room, where he 
astounded his friends by explosions of appa- 
rently unaccountable laughter. But they 
both kept their faces straight when Job 
looked them up and assured them that “ it 
was all right, and that the Ambassador had 
given way on every point.” 

“You'll be in the next Birthday List,” 
said Temple, with a hearty handshake, and 
Chaffers added warm congratulations. 
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Meantime Count Loftytoff was making 
his way down the staircase to his carriage. 
He was chatting to a highly placed permanent 
official of our Foreign Office, and was ex- 
plaining his strange experience. The official 
saw at once that some scapegrace had been 
playing a practical joke on the stiff and 
starchy diplomatist, but he felt it would be 
indiscreet to say so. 

“Of course,” he said in a deprecatory 
manner, “with our free institutions and 


our representative system of government 
all sorts of men come to the front in public 
life.” 

A few weeks later a 


Blue-book revealed 





““* Indeed,’ pursued Job, who felt he was making a great impression, ‘it’s a 


reg’lar case of rats.’” 


the fact that the Panjandrum incident was 
closed, and it had ended in a compromise, 
Russia having reduced her original claims 
just one week after the momentous interview 
related above. Yet not a word of acknow- 
ledgment or thanks has ever been tendered 
to Mr. Job Strong. At one time he was 
almost persuaded by Mr. Temple to ask leave 
to move the adjournment of the House about 
it, but he abandoned the idea, and when the 
subject is mentioned he contents himself wiih 
the gloomy remark, “ Well, there! Public 
life is not all beer and skittles, and if some 
people had all they ought to have, they’d 
have more than they’ve got now. That’s all 
I say.” 
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Sturgis B. Ranp.* 


NLY the outermost margins of the hottest heat and the coldest 
() cold now remain unexplored by the scientific investigator. 
Professor Dewar, of England, has come within the mere step 
of forty or fifty degrees of the point which scientists name the 
“absolute zero,” a region of death and negation, where the vibrations 
which we recognise as heat do not exist. At the same time, Moissan, 
Acheson, Siemens, Faure, and others are working with temperatures 
more than 7,000 degrees away, in a heat so inconceivably intense that 
it burns and vaporises every known element. Under heat of. this 
degree steel and nickel and platinum, the most refractory of metals, 
burn like so much beeswax; the best firebrick known to furnace- 
makers is consumed by it like lumps of resin, leaving no trace behind. 
It works, in short, the most marvellous, the most incredible chemical 
transformations. [t is the condition under which the most beautiful 
and wonderful things in the world have been wrought. It made the 
diamond, the sapphire, and the ruby; it fashioned all of the most 
beautiful forms of crystals and spars; and it ran the gold and silver 
of the earth in veins, and tossed up mountains and made hollows for 
the seas. It is, in short, the temperature at which worlds were born. 
More wonderful, if possible, than the miracles wrought ‘by such 
heat is the fact that men can now themselves produce it artificially, and 
not only produce, but confine and direct it, and make it do their daily 
service. One asks himself, indeed, if this can really be; and it was 
under the impulse of some such incredulity that I lately made 
a visit to Niagara Falls, where the hottest furnaces in the world 
are operated. Here clay is melted in vast quantities to form 
aluminium, a metal as precious a few years ago as gold. Here 
lime and carbon, the most infusible of all the elements, are 
joined by intense heat in the curious new compound, calcium 
carbide, a bit of which dropped in water decomposes almost 
explosively, producing the new illuminating gas, acetylene. 
Here also pure phosphorus and the phosphates are made in large 
quantities ; and here is made carborundum—gem-crystals as hard as 
the diamond and as beautiful as the ruby. Just now, too, an extensive 


* Copyright, 1900, by the S. 8. MeClure Co., in the United States of America. 
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plant is building for the manufacture of 
graphite, such as is used in making lead- 
pencils, lubricants, electrical appliances, stove- 
blacking, and so on. Graphite has been 
inined from the earth for thousands of 
years ; it is pure carbon, first cousin to the 
diamond. Ten years ago the possibility of 
its manufacture would have been scouted as 
ridiculous; and yet in these wonderful 
furnaces, which repeat so nearly the pro- 
cesses of Creation, graphite is as easily made 
as soap. The marvel-workers at Niagara 
Falls have not yet been able to make 
diamonds—in quantities. The distinguished 
French chemist Moissan has produced them 
in his laboratory furnaces—small ones, it is 
true, but diamonds ; and one day they mav 





. G. ACHESON. 
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be shipped in peck boxes 
from the great furnaces 
at Niagara Falls. This 
is no mere dream; the 
commercial manufacture 
of diamonds has, already 
had the serious consider- 
ation of level - headed, 
far-seeing business men, 
and it may be accounted 
a distinct probability. 
What revolution the 
achievement of it would 
work in the diamond 
trade as now constituted 
and conducted no one 
can say. 

These marvellous new 
things in science and in- 
vention have been made 
possible -by the chaining 
of Niagara to the wheels 
of industry. A thousand 
horse-power from the 
mighty Falls is conveyed 
as electricity over a 
copper wire, changed 
into heat and light be- 
tween the tips of carbon 
electrodes, and there 
works its wonders. In 
principle the electrical 
furnace is identical with 
the electric light. It is 
scarcely twenty years 
since the first electrical 
furnaces of real practical 
utility were constructed ; 
but if the electrical fur- 
naces to-day in operation 
at Niagara Falls alone 
were combined into one, 
they would, as one scientist speculates, make 
a glow so bright that it could be seen dis- 
tinctly from the moon--a hint for the 
astronomers who are seeking methods for 
communicating with the inhabitants of Mars. 
One furnace has been built in which an 
amount of heat energy equivalent to 700 
horse-power is produced in an are cavity not 
larger than an ordinary water-tumbler. 

On reaching Niagara Falls I called on 
Mr. E. G. Acheson, whose name stands with 
that of Moissan as a pioneer in the investi- 
gation of high temperatures. Mr. Acheson 
is still a young man—not more than forty- 
three at most—and clean cut, clear-eyed, and 
genial, with something of the studious air of 
a college professor, He is pre-eminently < 
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self-made man, At twenty-four he found 
a place in Edison’s laboratory-—‘ Edison’s 
college of inventions,” he calls it—and at 
twenty-five he was one of the seven pioneers 
in electricity who (in 1881-82) introduced 
the incandescent lamp in Europe. He in- 
stalled the first electric light plants in the 
cities of Milan, Genoa, Venice, and Amster- 
dam, and during this time was one of 
Edison’s representatives in Paris. 

“] think the possibility of manufacturing 
genuine diamonds,” he said to me, “ has 
dazzled more than one young experimenter. 
My first efforts in this direction were made 
in 1880. It was before we had command of 
the tremendous electric energy now furnished 
by the modern dynamo, and when the highest 
heat attainable for practical purposes was 
obtained by the oxy-hydrogen flame. Even 
this was at the service of only a few experi- 
menters, and certainly not atmine. My first 
experiments were made in what I might term 
the ‘wet way ’—that is, by the process of 
chemical decomposition by means of an elec- 
tric current. Very interesting results were 
obtained, which even now give promise of 
value ; but the diamond did not materialise. 

“T did not take up the subject again until 
the dynamo had attained high perfection 
and I was able to procure currents of great 
power. Calling in the aid of the 6,500 
degrees Fahrenheit or more of temperature 
produced by these electric currents, I once 
more set myself to the solution of the 
problem. I now had, however, two distinct 
objects in view: first, the making of a 
diamond ; and, second, the production of a 
hard substance for abrasive purposes. My 
experiments in 1880 had resulted in produc- 
ing a substance of extreme hardness, hard 
enough, indeed, to scratch the sapphire 
the next hardest thing to the diamond—and 
I saw that such a material, cheaply made, 
would have great value. 

“My first experiment in this new series 
was of a kind that would have been de- 
nounced as absurd by any of the old-school 
book-chemists, and had I had a similar 
training the probability is that I should not 
have made such an investigation. But 
‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 
and the experiment was made.” 

This experiment of Mr. Acheson’s, ex- 
tremely simple in execution, was the first act 
in rolling the stone from the entrance to a 
veritable Aladdin’s cave, into which a multi- 
tude of experimenters have passed in their 
search for Nature’s secrets; for while the 
use of the electrical furnace in the reduction 
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of metals—in the breaking down of Nature’s 
compounds—was not new, its use for syn- 
thetic chemistry—for the putting together, 
the building up, the formation of compounds 
—was entirely new. It has enabled the 
chemist not only to reproduce the compounds 
of Nature, but to go farther and produce 
valuable compounds that are wholly new 
and were heretofore unknown to man. Mr. 
Acheson conjectured that carbon, if made to 
combine with clay, would produce an ex- 
tremely hard substance; and that, having 
been combined with the clay, if it should in 
the cooling separate again from the clay, it 
would issue out of the operation as diamond. 
He therefore mixed a little clay and coke- 
dust together, placed them in a crucible, in- 
serted the ends of two electric-light carbons 
into the mixture, and connected the carbons 
with a dynamo. The fierce heat generated 
at the points of the carbons fused the clay, 
and caused portions of the carbon to dissolve. 
After cooling, a careful examination was 
made of the mass, and a few small purple 
crystals were found. They sparkled with 
something of the brightness of diamonds, 
and were so hard that they scratched glass. 
Mr. Acheson decided at once that they could 
not be diamonds, but he thought they 
might be rubies or sapphires. A little later, 
though, when he had made similar crystals 
of a larger size, he found that they were 
harder than rubies, even scratching the 
diamond itself. He showed them to a 
number of expert jewellers, chemists, and 
geologists. They had so much the appear- 
ance of natural gems that many experts to 
whom they were submitted without explana- 
tion decided that they must certainly be of 
natural production. Even so eminent. an 
authority as Geikie, the Scotch geologist, on 
being told, after he had examined them, that 
the crystals were manufactured in America, 
responded testily, ‘“ These Americans ! 
What won’t they claim next? Why, man, 
those crystals have been in the earth a 
million years.” 

Mr. Acheson decided at first that his crys- 
tals were a combination of carbon and alu- 
ininium, and gave them the name carborun- 
dum. Heat once set to work to manufacture 
them in large quantities for use in making 
abrasive wheels, whetstones, and sandpaper, 
and for other purposes for which emery and 
corundum were formerly used. He soon 
found by chemical analysis, however, that 
carborundum was not composed of carbon 
and aluminium, but of carbon and silica, or 
sand, and that he had, in fact, created a new 
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substance ; so far as human knowledge now 
extends, no such combination occurs any- 
where in Nature. And it was made possible 
only by the electrical furnace, with its power 
of producing heat of untold intensity. 

In order to get a clear understanding of 
the actual workings of the electrical furnace, 
I visited the plant where Mr. Acheson makes 
carborundum. The furnace-room is a great, 
dingy brick building, open at the sides like 
ashed. It is located only a few hundred yards 
from the banks of the Niagara River and 
well within the sound of the great Falls. 
Just below it, and nearer the city, stands the 
handsome building of the Power Company, in 
which the mightiest dynamos in the world 
whirr ceaselessly, day and night, while the 
waters of Niagara churn in the waterwheel 
pits below. Heavy copper wires, carrying a 
current of 2,200 volts, lead from the power- 
house to Mr. Acheson’s furnaces, where the 
electrical energy is transformed into heat. 

There are ten furnaces in all, built loosely 
of firebrick, and fitted at each end with elec- 
trical connections. And strange they look 
to one who is familiar with the ordinary fuel 
furnace, for they have no chimneys, no doors, 
no drafts, no ashpits, no blinding glow of 
heat and light. The room in which they 
stand is comfortably cool. Each time a fur- 
nace is charged it is built up anew ; for the 
heat produced is so fierce that it frequently 
melts the bricks together, and new ones must 
he supplied. There were furnaces in many 
stages of development. One had been in 
full blast for nearly thirty hours, and a weird 
sight it was. The top gave one the instant 
impression of the seamy side of a volcano. 
The heaped coke was cracked in every direc- 
tion, and from out of the crevices and de- 
pressions and from betaveen the joints of the 
loosely built brick walls gushed flames of pale 
green and blue, rising upward, and burning 
now high, now low, but without noise beyond 
a certain low humming. Within the furnace 

which was oblong in shape, about the 
height of a man, and sixteen feet long by 
six wide—there was a channel, or core, of 
white-hot carbon in a nearly vaporised state. 
It represented graphically in its seething 
activity what the burning surface of the sun 
might be—-and it was almost as hot. Yet 
the heat was scarcely manifest a dozen feet 
from the furnace, and but for the blue 
flames rising from the cracks in the envelope, 
or wall, one might have laid his hand almost 
anywhere on the bricks without danger of 
burning it. 

In the best modern blast-furnaces, in which 
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the coal is supplied with special artificial 
draft to make it burn the more fiercely, the 
heat may reach 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This is less than half of that produced in the 
electrical furnace. In porcelain kilns, the 
potters, after hours of firing, have been able 
to produce a cumulative temperature of as 
much as 3,300 degrees Fahrenheit : and this, 
with the oxy-hydrogen flame (in which 
hydrogen gas is spurred to greater heat by 
an excess of oxygen), is the very extreme of 
heat obtainable by any artificial means except 
by the electrical furnace. Thus the elec- 
trical furnace has fully doubled the practical 
possibilities in the artificial production of 
heat. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, the chemist of the Acheson 
Company, pointed out to me a curious glassy 
cavity in one of the half-dismantled furnaces. 
“ Here the heat was only a fraction of that 
in the core,” he said. But. still the fire- 
brick—and they were the most refractory 
produced in America—had been melted 
down like butter. The floors under the fur- 
nace were all made of firebrick, and yet the 
brick had run together until they were one 
solid mass of glassy stone. “ We once tried 
putting a firebrick in the centre of the core,” 
said Mr. Fitzgerald, “just to test the heat. 
Later, when we came to open the furnace, 
we couldn’t find a vestige of it. The fire 
had totally consumed it, actually driving it 
all off in vapour.” 

Indeed, so hot is the core that there is 
really no accurate means of measuring its 
temperature, although science has been en- 
abled by various curious devices to form a 
fairly correct estimate. The furnace has a 
provoking way of burning upall of the ther- 
mometers and heat-measuring devices which’ 
are applied to it. A number of years ago a 
clever German, named Segar, invented a 
series of little cones composed of various 
infusible earths like clay and fel lspar. He 
so fashioned them that one in the series 
would melt at 1,620 degrees Fahrenheit, 
another at 1,800 degrees, and so on upwards. 
If the cones are placed in a pottery kiln, the 
potter can tell just what degree of tempera- 
ture he has reached by the melting of the 
cones one after another. But in Mr. Ache- 
son’s electrical furnaces all the cones would 
burn up and disappear in two minutes. The 
method employed for, in some measure, 
ascertaining the heat of the electrical furnace 
is this: a thin filament of platinum is heated 
red-hot—1,800 degrees Fahrenheit—by a 
certain current of electricity. A delicate 
thermometer is set three feet away, and the 





BLOWING OFF. 


Not infiejuently gas collects, forming a miniature mountain, with a crater at its summit, and blowing a magnificent 
Sountain of flame, lava, and dense white rapour high into the air, and roaring all the while in a most terrify-ng manner. 
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reading is taken. Then, by a stronger 
current, the filament is made white hot — 
3,400 degrees Fahrenheit—and the thermo- 
meter moved away until it reads the same as 
it read before. Two points in a distance- 
scale are thus obtained as a basis of calcula- 
tion. The thermometer is then tried by an 
electrical furnace. To be kept at the same 
marking it must be placed much further 
away than in either of the other instances. 
A simple computation of the comparative 
distances with relation to the two well-ascer- 
tained temperatures gives approximately, 
at least, the temperature of the electrical 
furnace. Some other methods are also 
employed. None are regarded as perfectly 
exact ; but they are near enough to have 
yielded some very interesting and valuable 
statistics regarding the power of various 
temperatures. For instance, it has been 
found that aluminium becomes a limpid liquid 
at frem 4,050 to 4,320 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and that lime melts at from 4,940 to 5,400 
degrees, and magnesia at 4,680 degrees. 
There are two kinds of electrical furnaces, 
as there are two kinds of electric lights — 
are and incandescent. Moissan has used the 


are furnace in all of his experiments, but 
Mr. Acheson’s furnaces follow rather the 
principle of the incandescent lamp. “ The 
incandescent light,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, “is 
produced by the resistance of a platinum 
wire or a carbon filament to the passage of 
a current of electricity. Both light and heat 
are given off. In our furnace, the heat is 
produced by the resistance of a solid cylinder 
of pulverised coke to the passage of a strong 
current of electricity. When the core becomes 
white hot it causes the materials surrounding 
it to unite chemically, producing the car- 
borundum crystals.” 

The materials used are of the commonest 

-pure white sand, coke, sawdust, and salt. 
The sand and coke are mixed in the propor- 
tions of sixty to forty, the sawdust is added 
to keep the mixture loose and open, and the 
salt to assist the chemical combination of the 
ingredients. The furnace is half filled with 
this mixture, and then the core of coke, 
twenty-one inches in diameter, is carefully 
moulded in place. This core is sixteen feet 
long, reaching the length of the furnace, and 
connecting at each end with an immense 
carbon terminal, consisting of no fewer than 














THE INTERIOR OF A FURNACE AS IT APPEARS AFTER THE 


CARBORUNDUM HAS BREN TAKEN OUT, 
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twenty-five rods of 
carbon, each four 
inches square and 


nearly three feet 
long. These ter- 
minals carry the 


eurrent into the 
core from huge in- 
sulated copper bars 
connected from 
above. When the 
core is complete, 
more of the car- 
borundum mixture 
is shovelled in and 
tramped down 
until the furnace is 
heaping full. 
Everything is 
now ready for the 
electric current. 
The wires from the 
Niagara Falls 
power - plant come 
through an adjoin- 
ing building, where 
one is confronted, 


upon entering, 
with this sugges- 


tive sign— 
DANGER 
2,200 Volts. | 


Tesla produces 
immensely higher 
voltages than this 
for laboratory ex- 
periment, but there 
are few more 
powerful currents 











in general use for 


practical purposes. THE FURNACE-ROOM, WHERE 


Only about 2,000 ren’ 


volts are required 

for executing criminals under the electric 
method employed in New York ; 400 volts 
will run a trolley-car. It is hardly comfort- 
able to know that a single touch of one of 
the wires or switches in this room means 
almost certain death. Mr. Fitzgerald gave 
me a vivid demonstration of the terrific 
destructive force of the Niagara Falls current. 
He showed me how the circuit was broken. 
For ordinary currents, the breaking of a 
circuit simply means a twist of the wrist and 
the opening of a brass switch. Here, how- 


CARBORUNDUM IS MADE: A GREAT, DINGY BRICK 
OVEN AT THE SIDES LIKE A SHED. 


ever, the current is carrie] into a huge iron 
tank full of salt water. The attendant. 
pulling on a rope, lifts an iron plate from 
the tank. The moment it leaves the water 
there follow a rumbling crash like a thunder- 
clap, a blinding burst of flame, and_ thick 
clouds of steam and spray. The sight and 
sound of it make you feel delicate about 
interfering with a 2,200-volt current. 

This current is, indeed, too strong in 
voltage for the furnaces, and it is cut down, 
by means of what were until recently the 
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largest transformers in 
the world, to about 100 
volts, or one-fourth the 
pressure used on the 
average trolley line. It 
is now, however, a cur- 
rent of great intensity 
—7,500 amperes, as 
compared with the one- 
half ampere used in an 
ineandescent lamp ; and 
it requires eight square 
inches of copper and 
400 square inches of 
carbon to carry it. 

Within the furnace, 
when the current is 
turned on, a thousand 
horse-power of energy 
is continuously trans- 
formed into heat. 
Think of it! Is it any 
wonder that the tem- 
perature goesup ? And 
this is continued for 
thirty-six hours steadily, 
until 36,000 * horse- 
power hours” are used 
up and 7,000 pounds 
of the crystals have been 
formed. Remembering 
that 36,000 horse-power 
hours, when converted 
into heat, will raise 
72,000 gallons of water 
to the boiling point, or 
will bring 350 tons of 
iron up to a red heat, 
one can at least have a 
sort of idea of the heat 
evolved in a carborun- 
dum furnace. 

When the coke core 
glows white, chemical 
action begins in the 
mixture around it. The 
top of the furnace now 
slowly settles, and cracks 
in long, irregular fis- 
sending out a 
pungent gas which, when lighted, burns 
lambent blue. This gas is carbon monoxide, 
and during the process nearly six tons of it 
are thrown off and wasted. It seems, indeed, 
a somewhat extravagant process, for fifty-six 
pounds of gas are produced for every forty 
of carborundum. 

“Tt is very distinctly a geological condi- 
tion,” said Mr. Fitzgerald; “crystals are 


sures, 


TAKING OFF A CRUST OF 
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not only formed exactly as they are in the 
earth, but we have our own little earthquakes 
and volcanoes.” Not infrequently gas col- 
lects, forming a miniature mountain, with a 
crater at its summit, and blowing a macnifi- 
cent fountain of flame, lava, and dense white 
vapour high into the air, and roaring all the 
While in a most terrifying manner. The 
workmen call it * blowine-off.” 
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At the end of thirty-six hours the current 
is cut off and the furnace is allowed to cool, 
the workmen pulling down the brick as 
rapidly as they dare. At the centre of the 
furnace, surrounding the core, there remains 
a solid mass of carborundum as large in 
diameter as a hogshead. Portions of this 
mass are sometimes found to be composed of 
pure, beautifully crystalline graphite. This 
in itself is a surprising and significant product, 
and it has opened the way directly to graphite- 
making on a large scale. An important and 
interesting feature of the new graphite in- 
dustry is the utilisation it has effected of a 
product from the coke regions of Penn- 
sylvania which was formerly absolute waste. 

To return to carborundum: when the 
furnace has been cooled and the walls torn 
away, the core of carborundum is broken 
open, and the beautiful purple and blue 
crystals are laid bare, still hot. The sand 
and the coke have united in a compound 
nearly as hard as the diamond and even 
more indestructible, being less inflammable 
and wholly indissoluble in even the strongest 
acids. After being taken out the crystals 
are crushed to powder and combined in 
various forms convenient for the various 
uses for which it is designed. 
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[ asked Mr. Acheson if he could made 
diamonds in his furnaces.‘ Possibly,” he 
answered, ‘with certain modifications.” 
Diamonds, as he explained, are formed by 
great heat and great pressure. The great 
heat is now easily obtained, but science has 
not yet learned Nature’s secret of great 
pressure. Moissan’s method of making 
diamonds is to dissolve coke-dust in molten 
iron, using a carbon crucible into which 
the electrodes are inserted. When the 
whole mass is fluid, the crucible and _ its 
contents are suddenly dashed into cold water 
or melted lead. This instantaneous cooling 
of the iron produces enormous pressure, so 
that the carbon is crystallised in the form of 
diamonds. 

Sut whatever it may or may not yet be 
able to do in the matter of diamond-making, 
there can be no doubt that the possibilities 
of the electrical furnace are beyond all pre- 
sent conjecture. With scientific inventors 
busy in its further development, and with 
electricity as cheap as the mighty power of 
Niagara can make it, there is no telling what 
new and wonderful products, now perhaps 
wholly unthought-of by the human race, it 
may become possible to manufacture, and 
manufacture cheaply. 
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The empty coffin lying in state in the Cathedral. 


See ** Long Live the King!” page 695. 
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T would be im- 
possible for me 
to speak in any- 
thing like detail 
of the various 
vicissitudes 
which befell 
our unhappy 
country from 
the time that, 
egeed on to ruin 
by unscrupulous 
men, she drove 

her sovereign across the border 

to seek an asylum elsewhere. 

It must suffice, therefore, that the long 

record of chicanery and blundering, of 

mismanagement and oppression, found its 
climax in the war to which I referred at the 
end of the previous chapter. Dark as the 
outlook seemed, it was destined to become 
even blacker before many months were past. 
How heartrending that time was to us I must 
leave my readers to imagine. Max seemed lost 
for ever; I was in exile, and yet we were 
compelled to remain inactive, watching our 
devoted country rush headlong to the ruin 
which had been so long prophesied for it. 
Had it not been for the counsels of my 
friends, I should have returned to Pannonia 
at the outbreak of hostilities, and have 
offered myself for service in her army in 
any capacity that might have been chosen 
for me. This, however, I was earnestly 
implored not to do. Accordingly I remained 
in England, watching the struggle with an 
aching heart, dreading the worst, yet unable 
to do anything to avert the catastrophe | 
felt sure must come. Then came the chance 

I was so eagerly awaiting, and, as all the 

world knows, on the 16th of September the 

Republic was overthrown, and at the 

unanimous wish of the country I returned 

to act as Regent until my brother’s where- 
abouts should be discovered. 





* Copyright, 1900, by Guy Boothby, in the United 
States of America. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Having thus roughly summarised the 
events that occurred between the time that 
Max and Bertram had decided to see service 
in Pannonia and my own return to that 
country, I must now follow the record of 
my brother’s doings. Of all the strange 
events in Max’s life, there was not one 
stranger, or more characteristic of him, than 
his decision in this matter. It was on the 
31st of July—that is to say,a fortnight before 
the battle of Depzig, the same in which our 
forces suffered such a disastrous defeat—that 
he set foot with his faithful companion upon 
his native soil. A week later, as if to make 
amends, General Groplau, with a zeal and 
gallantry that is beyond all praise, met and 
defeated a force of the enemy much greater 
than his own. It was with his army that 
Max took service, not as became his rank, 
but in the capacity of a private soldier. 
That he and his companion had seen service 
before soon became apparent, but little did 
anyone guess that the stalwart, handsome 
man, who did not know the meaning of the 
word fear, who was never tired, and whose 
only apparent desire was to be placed where 
the danger was greatest, was none other than 
their king. During the first month of his 
new life he was present at no less than three 
battles, in each of which he displayed con- 
spicuous heroism. Brave as our soldiers 
were, such valour as his could scarcely have 
passed altogether unnoticed ; but it was not 
until that dreadful day, when Gredlau was 
lost, and all the officers of his own regiment 
had been killed, and he had rallied what 
remained of the men, continuing the fight 
until they were nearly all disabled or shot 
down, that any recognition of his bravery 
was afforded him. Then he was summoned 
to the General’s presence. He had been 
wounded in the arm, and was still weak from 
loss of blood. 

“ Your conduct has been reported to me,” 
said the General, who, being a brave man 
himself, could recognise courage in others. 
“T can only regret that your efforts were 
not rewarded with success. I am proud to 
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offer you a commission in the regiment you 
have served so well. I know of no man 
who has a better right to it.” 

Max saluted. 

“ Pardon me, General,” he said, respectfully 
but firmly, “ but - but, with your permission, 
I must decline the honour.” 

“ Decline the honour ? ” cried the other in 
surprise, and also with some  asperity. 
“What do you mean? Surely you under- 
stand the honour that has been done you ?” 

“T understand perfectly,” Max replied. 
“ Yet I would prefer to remain as [ am.” 

Whatever the General’s thoughts may 
have been, it is certain that his surprise 
equalled them. His experience of men had 
shown them to be more ready to seek rewards 
than to decline them. However, he had no 
time to analyse such a phenomenon just then. 

“As you please, as you please,” he 
answered. “Remain in the ranks if you 
prefer it. It seems to me, however, that you 
are throwing away the one chance of your 
life.” 

Then, calling to one of his aides-de-camp, 
he turned his attention to another matter, 
and Max, having saluted, returned to his 
bivouac. But though the General appeared 
to have set the matter aside, it did not seem 
as if he had altogether forgotten it, for later 
on, commenting on the incident, he said to 
one of his officers, “ That man’s face worries 
ine. He is like a person I have seen before, 
but I cannot for the life of me think whose 
face it is, or where I met its owner.” 

On another occasion Max came 
nearer to being discovered. 

It was in the early morning on the day 
which the battle of Hehnsdorff was fought, 
and Max’s regiment, with two others of the 
line, were sent to occupy the village on the 
right bank of the river. For hours they 
defended it with the tenacity of despair. 
At last the General, seeing that it was 
hopeless to continue to hold it, despatched 
an @ide with an order to the officer in 
command to abandon it, and to fall back 
upon a wood some three-quarters of a mile or 
so to the rear. The ai/e had scarcely reached 
the main street of the little hamlet, when a 
shell burst in the road, killing his horse and 
tearing a great gaping wound in the young 
fellow’s side. Seeing what had happened, 


even 


Max, who, with Bertram and several others, 
was in a cottage close at hand, ran to his 
assistance. 

“ He’s a man I've known all my life,” said 
Max hoarsely to Bertram, * I 
here. [can 


can't leave 


him easily carry him to 
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the rear, though I fear the surgeons can 
do nothing for him.” 

Thus encumbered, he set off across tlre 
open ground, now being ploughed by the 
shells of the enemy. How it was they were 
not hit it is impossible to say, yet, in- 
credible as it may appear, they reached the 
wood in safety. On the further side the sur- 
geons were at work, and thither they bore the 
dying man. Max saw that he was trying to 
speak, and he accordingly knelt down beside 
him. Then a great fear came over him, 
for he saw that the other had recognised 
him. 

“Your Majesty,” he whispered. Then, 
after a pause, he added, “Thank God you 
are found at last !” 

“ Hush, hush,” Max replied. 
king, only a Pannonian soldier.” 

“You are both,” gasped the dying man. 
“They have searched everywhere for you. 
This must be told.” 

** No, no,” answered Max. 
consent.” 

But the other was not to be denied. 
Putting forth all the strength that remained 
to him, he raised himself and called one of 
the doctors by name. 

The surgeon, who happened to be dis- 
engaged at the moment, hastened towards 
him. Before he could reach him, however, 
the poor fellow had fallen upon the ground 
and was dead. 

Next morning it was rumoured in_ the 
camp that I, Prince Paul, had returned to 
Pannonia, that the Republic was no more, 
and that the Ramonyi dynasty had come to 
its own again. Later in the day the news 
was officially communicated to the troops, and 
with his comrades —ragged, tattered, weary, 
half starved, and altogether forlorn—Max 
swore allegiance to himself. A more 
grotesque situation could scarcely have been 
imagined. 

Strange though it may seem, from the 
‘ery moment of the return of our family to 
Pannonia, a change took place in the war. 
Success after success crowned our efforts, in 
consequence of which our troops took heart, 
until, at last, instead of carrying on the 
strife in our own country, on the 22nd of 
October, we, for the first time, crossed the 
borders, driving the enemy before us. Con- 
testing every inch of the way, they at length 
entered the gates of the city of Zaarfburg, 
and there and then the siege commenced. 
Winter came and found the garrison still 
holding out. It was, however, as impossible 
for them to escape as it was for us to get in. 
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Their vigilance was only equalled by our 
own. In other parts of the country the war 
was proceeding with varying success ; here, 
however, save for the continual artillery 
duel, there was little or no fighting. The 
suspense, to say nothing of the inactivity, 
was wearying in the extreme, until at last 
everyone felt convinced that something 
must be done to relieve it. 

“Tt seems strange,” said Bertram to Max 
one day, as they stood watching the pic- 
turesque old city across the river, “that it 
should be so difficult to get inside those 











Thus encumbered, he set off across the open ground.” 


walls. Surely there must be some way of 
managing it.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been thinking 
lately,” answered Max. “I should very 
much like to make the attempt. It would 
be an adventure after my own heart.” 

“Tf you are willing to try,” returned the 
other, “ I would go into it with you. What 
a grand thing it would be!” 

“Tf only we could open the gates to 
admit our troops!” said Max. “It seems 
impossible at first glance, but we might do 
our best. Even if we did not succeed it 
would not very much matter. [’ve a good 
mind to ask permission to make the attempt.” 


“deseribed it to 
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For the next few days he was occupied in 
a brown study, turning and twisting the 
situation in his mind. Then an idea occurred 
to him-—an idea so luminous that he wondered 
he had not thought of it before. He 
3ertram, who, sanguine as 
ever, declared that it could not be anything 
but successful. They thereupon set off to 
interview the Colonel, to whom Max explained 
his scheme. 

“T scarcely know what to say,” the other 
replied, when he had heard him out. ‘ The 
notion certainly seems feasible enough, and, 
given a considerable slice of luck, might 
possibly succeed. The question is, however, 
whether the enemy would allow it to be 
carried out? One small slip, and it would 
result in a fiasco. However, I will lay it 
before General Groplau without delay and 
hear what he has to say. If there is any 
chance of success in it, you may be sure it 
will be tried. The Prince Regent is expected 
here next week, and I have no doubt the 

(;eneral would like to present him with 

the keys of the city as a souvenir of 

his first visit to his army.” 

Later that evening he sent an or- 
derly to call Max to his presence 

once more. 
“T have spoken to the 
General,” he said, “and I may 
tell you that he is favourably 
inclined towards the scheme you 
have submitted. He desires to 
question you upon the subject personally, 
so you had better make your way to 
his quarters with me and tell him every- 

thing.” 

Max did as he was directed, and fol- 
lowed his Colonel along the hillside to 
the chdtean where General Groplau had 
taken up his residence. When they 
arrived the General was in his study, 
dictating despatches. Groplau looked up 

at Max with those piercing eyes which seemed 
to be able to read a man at a glance, and 
then inquired his name and regiment. He 
replied, giving the name he had assumed on 
joining the army. 

* Your commanding officer,” said the 
other, “ has informed me that you and one 
of your fellow men are desirous of making 
an attempt to enter the city. Furnish me, 
in detail, with the plan you have formed.” 

Thus encouraged, Max set to work and 
gave the General an outline of the idea he 
had formed in his own mind. After he had 
finished the other rapped upon the writing- 
table softly with his fingers, and his brow 
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was knitted in thought. On his calling for 
it, a plan was brought to him, which he 
studied attentively. 

“ You have an adventurous spirit,” he said, 
looking up after some minutes had elapsed. 
“T have heard of you before. If I am not 
mistaken, you are the man to whom I offered 
a commission, and who surprised me by 
declining it. Is not that so?” 

Max replied in the affirmative, and, when 
he saw the searching way in which the 
General scanned his face, began to wish he 
had not been so ready to come to head- 
quarters. 

“Well, well,” said the other at last, 
“you have your own good and _ sufficient 
reasons, I suppose — reasons which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with me. How- 
ever, with regard to this scheme of yours ; 
it seems feasible, and if you are willing to 
make the attempt, I shall be pleased to grant 
you the necessary permission. A dark night 
must be chosen, however, and the men must 
be selected with the utmost care. If your 
attempt is successful, you will have done a 
deed which I do not think you will have 
reason ever to regret. If it fails, I don’t 
suppose we shall hear of you again. Now 
you can go and make your preparations. 
Inform your commanding officer of every- 
thing you do, and, above all, do not act 
until you hear from me.” 

Thus encouraged, Max spent the next few 
days in preparing for the desperate attempt 
upon which he and Bertram had so set their 
hearts. There was so much to be done, so 
many matters to be arranged; there were 
competent and trustworthy men to be chosen 
and instructed in the parts they were to play. 

December 12th was more like a spring 
than a winter’s day. Towards noon, how- 
ever, clouds appeared in the sky, a cold 
wind blew from the mountains, until, as day 
closed in, snow commenced to fall and 
showed every sign of continuing. Nothing 
could have been better suited to the expe- 
dition Max had in view. To his command- 
ing officer he applied for permission to act 
that night, whic permission, all the 
necessary preparations being made, was 
readily accorded him. In order that their 
presence should run no risk in attracting 
attention, the order was given to advance 
towards the river in skirmishing order. 
Once there they laid themselves down in 
a sheltered spot upon the bank, and waited 
while Max, who would not permit Bertram 
to accompany him further, made his pre- 
parations for crossing the river. A small 
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raft, capable of carrying the implements and 
the stores it was necessary he should take 
with him, had already been built, and this, 
with its precious cargo, was now placed in the 
stream. The men had been instructed, 
before setting out, that not a word was to be 
spoken or a movement made until Max 
rejoined them. Then, creeping down the 
bank, he lowered himself into the black, icy 
water below, and struck out for mid-stream, 
pushing his raft before himas he went. So 
heavy was the snowstorm, and consequently 
so dark was the night, that he could see 
nothing of his direction, and was therefore 
compelled to trust mainly to chance in order to 
arrive safely at the properspoton the otherside. 
Having made better allowance for the sluggish 
current than he had imagined, he was at last 
rewarded by feeling the further side of the 
raft grating against the bank. Next moment 
his feet touched the bottom and he knew 
that he was at his destination. So far every- 
thing had progressed admirably, but it was 
at this point that his real work began. 
Having reached the security of the bank, he 
removed the various articles from the raft, 
drew it out of the water, and placed it 
carefully against the wall. He feared that, if 
he sent it floating on down stream, it might 
chance to be observed from the gates, and 
thus suspicion be aroused. Then, with as 
little noise as possible, he set to work to dig 
a hole at the foot of the wall; this finished, 
he began another one, a short distance along 
the shelving bank. The ground was frozen, 
and so loud did the ring of the pick seem 
upon it, that every moment he expected to 
receive a challenge from the walls above and 
to hear a bullet whistle across the water. 

In something less than an hour, however, 
the mines with which he had been furnished 
were properly laid, after the fashion in which 
he had been instructed by the engineers. 
Now, if only he could manage to apply the 
match to the slow fuses, unseen by the 
enemy, and to make his way back to the 
men who were waiting for him on the 
opposite bank, all appeared as if it would be 
well. Using the raft he had brought with 
him as a screen, he lit a match and applied 
it to the fuse. As soon as it had ignited he 
crept along the bank and did the same to 
the second mine; then, having reassured 
himself that both were burning steadily, he 
slipped into the water and struck out to join 
his comrades and to await the result of his 
labours. To the hundred men, crouching 
upon the bank, every minute seemed an 
hour. Then, with a suddenness that was 
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terri‘ying, and with a roar that might have 
been heard for many miles, and with a 
wealth of flame that lit up the countryside, 
the first of the mines exploded, followed 
scarcely an instant later by its fellow. Then 
Max sprang to his feet. 

“Come, my lads,” he cried, “ follow me!” 

Rifle in hand, he dashed into the river, 
the men imitated his example, and almost 
before anyone could have told what had 
happened they were half way to the other 
side. Before they reached the opposite bank, 
however, the sound of another explosion on 
tne further side of the city came to them, 
followed by a heavy cannonading and the 
shrieking of shells. It was the ruse which 
had been arranged was to be adopted, in 
order to make the enemy believe that the 
principal attack would take place on that 
side. Panting after their swim, the men 
clambered up the bank, which was now 
littered with fragments of masonry. A 
breach between thirty and forty feet in 
length had been made in the wall, and 
through this they dashed. In the city, by 
this time, the bells were pealing, and bugles 
sounding. The street, however, immediately 
behind the breach was empty, and now a 
distance of scarcely a hundred yards separated 
them from the main gate. 

“On, on, my lads!” cried Max, and with 
his party behind him he dashed along the 
thoroughfare. As he was well aware, the 
success of their enterprise depended upon 
the next few minutes. If they couid not 
capture the gate, all the rest was useless. 
Only a few yards now separated them from 
the gate, and already, by the light of the 
great lantern above the arch, they could 
discern the hurrying figures of the guard. 

“Charge!” cried Max, in a voice that 
rang through the deserted square like a 
trumpet-call. A moment later they were 
upon the enemy, and the ghastly carnage 
had commenced. The issue, however, was 
never for a moment doubtful. Outnumbered 
as they were, desperate as were their efforts 
to hold the gate, the struggle had scarcely 
begun before it was ended. 

_ The main entrance to the cit? being now 
in their possession, Max struck a match and 
applied it to the precious rocket he had 
brought with him for that purpose. There 
was a slight hissing noise, and then the fiery 
note of triumph shot up into the darkness, 
throwing out a myriad blue lights to acquaint 
the troops who were waiting outside that the 
capture of the gate had been effected. By 
this time, however, guns which had been 
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trained upon the bridge from the markei- 
square were manned by gunners, and a hail 
of grape showered upon the gallant little 
band. 

“Those guns must be silenced !” he cried. 
** Forward, my lads, and let us do it!” 

The gallant fellows replied with a cheer, 
and, regardless of the storm of bullets that 
was being poured in upon them, dashed 
across the stones of the market-place towards 
the spot where the guns stood. It was 
madness even to dream that they could be 
successful, but under the circumstances the 
madness was certainly heroic. Max, how- 
ever, called to them to come on. Gain- 
ing fresh courage by his example, they 
hurled themselves upon the gunners. Once 
there, nothing could stand against them, the 
men went down like corn before the sickle. 
They had scarcely captured the guns, however, 
before the welcome sound of an explosion 
reached them from the main gate. The 
great doors which had remained closed for 
so long were burst asunder, and immediately 
our troops poured into the city. Furious 
cannonading was still proceeding on the 
other side, while the garrison, roused from 
sleep, and surrounded on every hand, were 
unable to tell what to do or whom to attack 
first. One portion of the troops hastened 
to the west side ; the remainder, marching to 
the east, were met by the brigade which had 
entered through the main gate. Meanwhile 
another strong detachment of our army had 
crossed the river, and having made its way 
in by means of the breach by which Max and 
his party had entered, passed quickly through 
the streets. to the great square of the city, 
thus effectually preventing the two forces 
from joining company again. So swiftly and 
well were these arrangements carried out, 
that no hitch of any sort occurred, and 
though for some little time the fighting was 
very severe in certain quarters, when dav 
dawned the enemy’s General, seeing how 
futile further resistance would be, capitulated, 
and thus the city fell into our hands. 

To take up the thread of my story again 
at the point where I left off in order to 
describe the victory gained by our troops, it is 
necessary that I should revert to the disasters 
suffered by Max’s small force. Feeling 
sure that it would be only a question of time 
before the guns would be retaken from him, 
and realising that if they were left in their 
present position they would in all human 
probability be turned upon the brigade now 
entering by the main gate, he and his men 
between them dragged them from the spot 
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to a dark alley on the other side of the 
square, where it was unlikely they would be 
found in time to work further mischief. 
They had scarcely done this before they, in 
their turn, were compelled to beat a retreat 
before a regiment that was coming towards 
them at the double. Nothing was left, 
therefore, but for them to ascend the steps 
leading to the old church in the market- 
square. Seeing them, the enemy poured a 
volley into the portico of the sacred building 
and then prepared to drive them out with 
the bayonet. It was not long before a 
force was despatched to their assistance, and 
the enemy retired, having lost thirty men 
in that short encounter. 

“ Who are you, and how do you come to be 
here ?” inquired the officer of the relieving 
force, as he ascended the steps. Max in- 
formed him, but had scarcely sufficient 
strength left to articulate the words. When 
he had finished he fell back against the wall, 
knowing that he was wounded and _ believing 
it to be to the death. The officer—it was 
Fritz von Mulhaus—caught him in his arms 
before he could touch the ground, while 
Bertram, who was unwounded, hastened to 
his side. Between them they laid him 
gently down. 

“ Let me lie so,” said Max. “I think it is 
all over with me now. And now you must 
not stay with me. I shall be quite comfort- 
able here.” 

But Mulhaus would not be sent away. 
Whatever the circums‘ances might be, he 
would not leave him until he had seen him 
conveyed to a house near by, and until he 
himself had given orders that a surgeon 
should be sent for. 

** Have you discovered what became of the 
man who led the storming party,” inquired 
General Groplau, when his a@‘de-dde- 
camp returned to the house which 


he had made his headquarters. ima 
“T have seen him, sir,” the officer & 
replied, “and I have questioned the & 
surgeon who is attending to him. a 
If he is not a dead man by this : 
time, he very soon will be.” . 
“That is sad news indeed,” an- Fa 
swered the General. ‘“ He was a. 
brave man, and there is no doubt “ He 


that we owe all our success to him. 
I should have liked to have presented him 
to Prince Paul. He would have rewarded 
him as he deserves. Well, well, it’s the for- 
tune of war.” 

Two hours earlier I had crossed the 
border, and at midday, if all went well, | 
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should be with the army. At ten o'clock, 
as we halted in a tiny village, news was 
brought me from the front, and for the first 
time I learnt the story of the city’s downfall. 















lowered himself into the black, icy water below.” 


The officer who brought it gave me a 
description of a certain private soldier's 
heroism, and informed me that the brave 
fellow was reported to be mortally wounded. 

“God grant he may live till I have an 
opportunity of giving him my thanks for the 
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service he has rendered his king and 
country,” I exclaimed. 

Then turning to one of the equerries, with 
whom Max had played as a boy, I continued, 
“This is a deed which the King would have 
loved to share.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was with feelings of the liveliest gratitude 
to Providence, and pride in our gallant 
soldiers, that I reached the city of Zaarfburg, 
some ten hours or so after its capitulation. 
A large proportion of the army corps which 
had so long invested it was drawn up on the 
plain to receive me. The remainder were 
occupied in the city itself, where also, at the 
time of my arrival, was General Groplau 
himself, busied with affairs of State. <A 
more triumphant progress than I made 
through the cheering soldiery could scarcely 
be imagined; indeed, if any proof were 
wanting of the popularity of the return of 
our house to Pannonia, it might have been 
discovered in their enthusiasm. As I write 
the whole scene rises before my eyes. Once 
more I can see the old stone gateway, the 
long wall on either side of it, broken in one 
place, where Max and his storming party had 
made their desperate entry, and from the 
gateway itself General Groplau and his staff 
advancing to receive me. There were tears 
in the old man’s eyes as he came forward to 
welcome me in the name of the army, and 
an unaccustomed huskiness in his voice as he 
spoke the words. Side by side we passed 
under the arch, and, emerging in the city 
itself, made our way towards the Council 
House, which, for the time being, he had 
made his headquarters. Here a State Council 
was convened, at which many important 
matters connected with the capture of the 
city and the treatment of the prisoners were 
discussed. After this the various officers 
who had especially distinguished themselves 
during the siege, and also in the capture of 
the city that day, were presented to me. 

“And now, General,” said I, this latter 
ceremony being at an end, “ what news have 
you to give me of the man to whose bravery 
we, to all intents and purposes, owe the 
city? The messenger you sent to me this 
morning informed me that he was seriously 
wounded, and that the gravest doubts were 
entertained as to his recovery.” 

“T regret having to inform your Royal 
Highness that the man’s condition is desperate 
in the extreme,” the General replied. “ He 
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now lies in the house to which he was con- 
veyed immediately after he was discovered. 
All that is possiblethas been done, but I fear 
without avail. His condition was hopeless 
from the first.” 

“Pray take me to him,” I said, “ in order 
that I may thank him for the service he has 
rendered his king and country. Since his 
condition is so dangerous, it would be in- 
advisable to postpone the matter for any 
length of time; let us, therefore, set off at 
once.” 

So saying we left the Council Hall and 
made our way towards the house to which 
the dying man had been carried. A messenger 
had previously informed the doctor in charge 
of the sick man of our coming, and that 
official now waited upon us. Groplau_pre- 
sented him to me, and I inquired the 
condition of his patient. 

‘“‘T fear it is a hopeless case,” he answered, 
shaking his head. ‘“ "Tis a wonder, indeed, 
that he is alive now to see your Highness. 
All that science can do has been done for 
him, and now, I think, it would be more 
charitable to allow him to reach the end 
without subjecting him to any further 
torture.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” I said. “ It 
certainly seems hard that he should not live 
to reap the reward of his bravery. By the 
way, have you any idea of his history ? 
General Groplau informs me that some time 
since, when he offered him a commission, he 
declined the honour for reasons of his own. 
I should like to know all you can tell me 
concerning him, that I may help him, if 
possible.” 

“T can tell your Highness nothing,” the 
doctor replied. “From what I know of 
him he is a very reserved fellow, and though 
his comrades have for a long time regarded 
him as a hero, and would do anything for 
him, he has only one friend, an Englishman, 
who is in the room with him now, and who 
seldom leaves his side.” 

“An Englishman?” I said with some 
surprise. ‘“ That is strange. The man him- 
self is, of course, a Pannonian ?” 

“ Without a doubt,” the doctor replied. 
** But since he converses fluently in English 
with his friend, I should say it is probable 
that he has spent some considerable time in 
that country.” 

Fearing to waste more time, I bade the 
doctor conduct me to him. 

When I entered the room a private soldier 
was bending over the bed, smoothing the 
pillow beneath the dying man’s head. His 
3A 
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figure came between us, and for this reason 
the other’s face was hidden from me. The 
doctor advanced to the bedside and felt the 
man’s pulse. 

“ My friend,” said he, “let me tell you 
that you are the recipient of a great honour. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
paid you the compliment of coming himself 
to see you.” 

The man did not answer; but, knowing 
all that I do now, I can well understand the 
struggle that was going on within his breast. 
Then I advanced to the bedside. 

“My man,” I said, “it is seldom one 
hears of such bravery as yours. Your 
General has told me everything, and I have 
come to thank you in the name of your——” 

I had progressed no further than this 
when I stopped suddenly. A fear, such as | 
had never known in my life before, had 
taken possession of me, rendering me speech- 
less and almost paralysed. No, it could not 
be true! It was impossible that such a 
thing could be even thought of. Scarcely 
daring to trust the evidence of my eyes I 
looked again. No, there could be no doubt 
of it—no doubt at all. The man lying upon 
the bed before me was none other than Max 
—Max, my brother—the man for whom | 
had searched throughout the world. With 
a cry that came from my heart I threw 
myself beside the bed and took his hand in 
mine. 

“ Max! Max!” I cried, regardless of the 
people standing by, “have I found you at 
last ? At last, Max, at last!” 

“At last, Paul,” he answered, with a 
curious smile upon his face. “ Yes, you 
have found me at last.” 

I could not utter another word, but 
repeated his name again and again. I had 
found him—the man for whom I had searched 
so long, and whom [ had scarcely even dared 
to hope to see again. Yes, it was quite true 
that I had found him, but in what a state! 
Mad, indeed, had I been not to have looked 
for him in the ranks of Pannonia’s army. 
I might have known that when she called 
he would not be the last to answer. And 
yet to think of him as he was now! 

*“* Max,” I faltered, “why did you not let 
me know you were here ? ” 

“ Because you would have sought me out,” 
he answered. “Believe me, Paul, it is far 
better as it is. I have no regrets. I have 
fought for you and for her, and that makes 
me quite happy.” 

“You do not know how we have loved 
you, or how we have searched for you,” I 
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said. “And to meet like this! Oh, Max, 
it is more than I can bear!” 

I turned to Groplau, who was standing at 
the foot of the bed. 

“General,” I said, “ unknown to you, it 
was your King who won for you the city.” 

The General came forward and dropped 
upon his knee. 

“Oh, if your Majesty had only told me!” 
he said; “if only I had not been so 
blind! Ever since that day on which I 
offered you the commission your face has 
haunted me. I felt sure I had seen it before, 
but I could not tell where. If only I had 
known, how different things would have 
been !” 

“JT would rather have them as they are,” 
said Max feebly. ‘Tis better so, believe 
me. If I had to live my life again, I would 
not omit this portion of it for anything. 
And now leave me alone with my brother. 
Something tells me we shall not have much 
more time together.” 

The others did as he commanded, and 
when the door was closed upon them once 
more I took my place at his side. He took 
my hand in his, and his dark eyes looked 
lovingly upon me. 

“Paul,” he said, “that old gipsy woman 
was right, after all, when she inferred that 
you would be King. My dear old brother, 
don’t think I grudge you the honour. 
Heaven knows I do not. You will make a 
better king than I should ever have done. 
I have never even been able to rule myself— 
how much less, then, should I have been 
able to rule others! And now tell me of 
yourself. There is not much time to waste. 
Our mother and father are dead ?” 

* Yes,” I answered, ‘and they died loving 
you and speaking of you to the last.” 

* And Ottilie ?” 

“She loves you, too,” I replied. ‘She has 
encouraged me in my search for you, and 
will be stricken with grief when she hears 
that I have found you too late.” 

Here I broke down altogether and sobbed, 
with my head upon my hands. 

“ My dear old fellow,” said Max, stroking 
my hair, “ you must not give way like this. 
There is nothing to be sorry for. I have 
fought for my country and have given my 
life for her, as so many thousands of other 
men have done. Fate has played with me 
all my life, but in death she is kinder than 
she has ever been before.” 

There was another short pause, during 
which I knelt beside him, his hand resting 
upon my shoulder. Never in my life before 
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had I suffered such agony as I did then. 
Max, on the other hand, was quite calm ; he 
spoke of our father and mother, later of our 
country and her future. 

As I spoke I thought of our boyhood, of 
the old, happy days, in Pannonia, when we 
had been such firm and dear companions. | 
could recall nothing in Max’s character that 
was not self-sacrificing, and to think that. his 
life should end like this! I took his hand 
and held it tenderly in mine. Oh, why could 
I not give my life for his, and thus draw him 
back from that dark land into which he was 
so swiftly passing? That the end was very 
near there could be no doubt. Once more 
opening his eyes, which had remained closed 
for upwards of a minute, he whispered to me 
that he would like to bid farewell to the 
General and to the man who had been his 
companion in so many strange places and 
under such different circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly I went to the door and called 
them in. Groplau was the first to advance 
towards the bed. The old man was genuinely 
affected. Max looked up at him and gave 
him his hand. Not a word passed between 
them — indeed, speech was unnecessary. 
There was a long silence, a hand-grip, and 
then Groplau stepped back, and Bertram, the 
Englishman, took his place. He made no 
attempt to conceal his grief. 

“Good-bye,” said Max ; “ you have been a 
good friend to me, Bertram. Be as faithful 
to my brother. It is my wish that you 
should serve him. God bless you both !” 

Bertram tried to speak, but his voice 
failed him, and he turned away with the 
tears streaming down his face. Then Max 
looked at me and I went to him again. 

“ Paul,” he said, but so feebly that I could 
scarcely hear the words, “it is very near now. 
God bless you, Paul! Kiss me, dear old 
brother ; we’ve been 

Stooping, I kissed him on the forehead, on 





which the dews of death were quickly 
gathering. 


Then, softly as a tired child, he fell asleep. 
Maximilian, the uncrowned King of 
Pannonia, was dead ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


For some minutes after my poor brother 
had drawn his last breath I knelt beside 
the bed in silent prayer, then, with one 
last look at the face I loved so well, 
left the room, taking Bertram with me. 
General Groplau would, I knew, make all 
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the necessary arrangements. In the mean- 
time it behoved me to summon another 
Council, and, that done, to despatch mes- 
sengers to the capital with the sad intelli- 
gence. Within an hour a proclamation had 
been issued, and it was known that the King, 
who had been missing for so long, had in 
reality been serving with his army and had 
given his life, as unostentatiously -as_ its 
humblest unit, for the country he loved so 
well. The announcement was received with 
a sort of stupefaction by the army. If 
the news caused a sensation in their ranks, 
however, I could imagine how much greater 
the surprise would be in Europe generally. 
Yemembering this, one of my first acts was 
to communicate with Ottilie, in order that 
she might hear the sad intelligence from me 
personally before receiving it from any other 
source, 

The Council being over, and the official 
communication of the news sent forth to the 
world, I gave orders that Bertram should be 
admitted to my presence. So far I had not 
had much opportunity of observing him ; 
now, however, [ found him a tall, well set up 
young Englishman of the higher middle 
class. 

“Mr. Bertram,” said I in English, “ you 
may remember what my poor brother said to 
ine concerning you just before he died. He 
said he trusted that you would be as good a 
friend to me as you had been to him. May 
I hope that you will enter my service, as he 
wished ? ” 

“‘T will do soif your Majesty really desires 
it,” he answered, “though [ scarcely know 
in what capacity I can serve you.” 

“ You can do so by proving yourself my 
friend,” I answered. 

Traces of grief still remained upon his 
face. It was certain that the affection he 
had shown to Max was genuine, and that he 
mourned him almost as sincerely as I did 
myself. 

“And now,” I said, ‘I want you to tell me 
as much as you can of his life since you first 
met him. Remember, I know nothing. It 
is all mystery to me. Where did you meet 
him, and how does it come about that you 
are in Pannonia together ?” 

Thereupon he furnished me with a sum- 
mary of Max’s life from the time when they 
first met in Brazil, beginning with the un- 
happy diamond expedition, and continuing 
until the moment was reached when Max 
fell mortally wounded on the steps of the 
church in the market-square. From his 
narrative I was able to gather something, 
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not only of Max’s past life, but also of the 
character of the man I had before me now. 
Never once during the recital of the tale did 
he sound his own praise, or represent himself 
as playing anything but a secondary part in 
the drama that was destined to end so 
tragically. Instinctively I took a liking to 
the man, perhaps not so much because of the 
fact that he had been Max’s friend, as 
because of what I felt to be his inherent 
good qualities. When, at my request, he 
consented to serve me as one of my gentle- 
men in waiting, I felt that I had secured a 
friend whose fidelity was in no way dependent 
upon the reward or emoluments he might 
receive. Later in the afternoon, just as dusk 
was falling, I decided to pay another visit to 
the house where my brother was lying. Bert- 
ram accompanied me, as, all things considered, 
it was only fit and proper he should do. 

It was a cheerless evening that greeted us 
when we set out. Dusk, as I have said, was 
falling, and an icy wind blew down the 
streets, which, save for a few soldiers, were 
almost deserted. On reaching the house for 
which we were bound, we found that, by 
Groplau’s orders, a strong guard had been 
placed in the street before it. Accompanied 
by Bertram I ascended the stairs and entered 
the room, with which I was by this time 
so painfully familiar. Save that the death- 
chamber had been tidied, there was no 
change in its arrangements. Gazing upon 
that handsome face, so waxen in its pallor 
and yet so serene, it was difficult to believe 
that he was really dead. That evening 
the body was to be conveyed to the Council 
Hall, where it would remain closely guarded 
until the time should arrive for it to be 
removed to the capital for interment in 
our grand Cathedral, where repose so 
many of our house. Side by side Bertram 
and I walked quickly back-—-for the night, 
as I have said, was cold—to the house 
where I had taken up my residence. We 
had only just left the market-square, and 
were approaching our destination, when we 
were suddenly confronted by a man. So 
cutting was the wind, so keen the sleet that 
was now driving straight into our faces, that 
we did not become aware of his proximity 
until he had collided with Bertram. 

“Why don’t you look where you are 
going, my friend ? ” inquired the other, with 
a somewhat foreign accent. ‘“ Have you no 
eyes in your head ?” 

Then he uttered a cry of surprise, and 
next moment was running down the street as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 
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* That was an unmannerly fellow,” I said 
to Bertram, who was standing on the 
pavement watching the other's receding 
figure. 

To my surprise, however, he did not 
answer. When he turned his face to me 
again, dark though it was, I could see that 
there was a look of extreme astonishment, if 
not of almost consternation, upon it. 

“ What is the matter ?” I inquired, I fear 
a little sharply. ‘“ Why do you look like 


that ?” 
* That man,” he answered—*“ I must be 
mistaken ; and yet ——” 


“And yet what?” I inquired. ‘“ Come, 
my friend, tell me the reason of your 
extraordinary behaviour.” 

Bertram hesitated again before he replied. 

“T only caught a glimpse of his face,” he 
said at length, “and yet I feel almost certain 
that the person who ran into me, and who 
bade me look where I was going, was none 
other than Rodriguez, one of the men who 
accompanied us on that fatal journey to the 
diamond-fields in Brazil.” 

For a moment, for some reason that was 
not quite apparent to me, he seemed almost 
beside himself. He must have communi- 
cated this feeling to me, for I remember 
taking him by the arm and laughing loudly, 
though, Heaven knows, I was not in the 
humour to laugh at anything. 

“ Have you taken leave of your senses ?” 
I inquired scornfully, as soon as I had some- 
what recovered my self-control. ‘ How 
could he be here now? And why, since he 
was then in South America, should he be in 
Zaarfburg, of all places in the world ? ” 

But Bertram did not answer. For the 
moment it looked as if the shock he had 
received had been too much for him. Who- 
ever or whatever this man Rodriguez may 
have been, it is quite certain that the mere 
thought of meeting him again was sufficient 
to exert a powerful influence over Max’s 
faithful friend. In silence we resumed our 
walk, and presently reached the house in 
which I had, for the time being, taken up 
my residence. Two hours later my poor 
brother’s coffin was conveyed from the house 
where he died to the City Hall, the great 
council-chamber of which had been con- 
verted into an impromptu chayelle ardenie. 
A guard was placed around it, while additional 
sentries were posted at the outer doors. 

At the Council meeting that evening it 
had been arranged that the remains should 
be conveyed to Pannonia on the day follow- 
ing, and that I should accompany them to 
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the capital. Accordingly, at noon, amidst 
the thunder of artillery and the respectful 
homage of the army, we set out, escorted by 
a regiment of cavalry of which Max, as a 
boy, had been colonel-in-chief. Bertram, 
who was now a recognised member of my 
suite, accompanied me. 

Dusk was falling as we 
ancient capital, the dusk of a cold, raw 
day, quite in keeping with the sorrow 
which filled our hearts. We found the 
streets crowded to their utmost holding 
vapacity. Signs of mourning were to be 
observed on every hand. Short though the 
notice had been, the majority of the houses 
were draped in black, while overhead sounded 
the mournful tolling of bells. At the 
entrance to the city I gave up my horse, and 
for the remainder of the distance followed the 
cortege on foot, my suite, the governor of 
the city and his staff, the chief burgomaster 
and his councillors, imitating my example. 
At last we reached the foot of the Cathedral 
steps, where the white-robed clergy, with the 
Archbishop, the same who had baptised us, 
at their head, were waiting to receive us. 
The coffin having been removed from the 
hearse, and a new procession formed, we 
entered the church and passed up the central 
aisle, to the music of the Dead March, to- 
wards the spot where a catafalque had been 
prepared for the lying-in-state. Upon this 
we placed the casket that contained the 
remains of our dear one, and when a short 
service had been conducted, and the guard 
of honour mounted, we left the Cathedral and 
returned through the still waiting crowd to 
the Palace on the other side of the square. 
On the morrow and the next day there was 
to be a public lying-in-state, and on the day 
following the funeral would take place. In 
the meantime there was much for us to do. 
There were the representatives of the various 
European sovereigns to .be received and 
lodged, the precedence of each to be settled, 
and their positions allotted by the chamber- 
lains, while there was also the progress of 
the war, to which it was necessary that I 
should give almost unremitting attention. 
Fortunately, however, that was nearly at an 
end. Indeed, it was as if Max’s death had 
set the final seal upon it. As a matter of 
fact, it was rumoured that proposals for peace 
were already in course of formation and 
were soon to be submitted. Later in the 
evening came the news, by telegram, that 
Ottilie and her father had crossed the 
Channel and were on their way to Pannonia. 
I had scarcely received it, when old Antoine, 
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my faithful groom of the chambers, entered 
my study to inform me that the Count von 
Marquart had arrived at the Palace and 
craved an audience with me. 

Needless to say, [ greeted him most 
cordially, and I could see that he was much 
touched by my reception of him. 

“This isa sad meeting, indeed,” said he, 
as I gave him my hand. “It has affected 
me more deeply than I can say.” 

I could see that what he said was true, for 
the old man, as he stood before me, was 
visibly overcome. He asked me certain 
questions concerning all that had transpired, 
and furnished me with an outline of the 
various arrangements he had made. Never 
before had I realised the extent of the 
ceremonial which must be observed in such 
cases. We were still discussing this im- 
portant matter, when Antoine, with a scared 
expression upon his face, an expression which 
even his long training could not conceal, 
entered the room. Through the half-open 
door I could see old Strekwitz, the Grand 
Chamberlain, and several people standing 
outside. Something was undoubtedly wrong, 
but what that something was I could not 
even conjecture. 

“The Count von Strekwitz craves an 
audience,” said Antoine, more abruptly, I 
think, than he had ever addressed me before. 

* Ask him to be good enough to see me in 
the morning,” I answered sharply.  ‘ Do 
you not notice that I am engaged with the 
Count von Marquart ?” 

“Something has evidently gone wrong 
with his arrangements,” said Von Marquart. 
“Perhaps it would be as well if he were 
admitted.” 

“As you please, as you please,” I con- 
tinued, I am afraid with a little irritation. 
Then, pulling out my watch, I added as I 
looked at it, “It is nearly eleven o'clock. 
What possible business can he have with me 
that will not keep until the morning ?” 

A moment later Strekwitz entered the 
room, and from the moment that I looked at 
his face I saw that, whatever his news might 
be, it was certain he had not disturbed me 
without good cause. The man was more 
upset than I had ever yet seen him ; his face 
was as white as the paper upon which I am 
now writing, while his hand, when he rested 
it upon the table beside which he stood, 
shook so that the pens upon the pen-rack 
trembled and rattled against each other. 

“Well, Count, what is the matter 7” I[ 
inquired. ‘ What brings you here at this 
hour of the night ?” 
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“The saddest news possible,” he replied. 
ms scarcely know how to tell your High- 
ness.’ 

On hearing this a great fear took posses- 
sion of me. What was I to learn? Could 
any disaster have befallen Ottilie? When 
next I spoke I scarcely recognised my own 
voice, SO anxlous Was it. 

“There is nothing to be gained by beat- 
ing about the bush,” I said. “ Whatever 
your tidings may be, let me know the 
worst. Have you bad news concerning the 
Princess ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, it does not concern her Highness,” 
he answered, “ yet I fear it will distress your 
Majesty as much. For my own part I do 
not know what to think !” 

“For goodness sake, 
what you have to say,” I answered. 
you see how you are distressing me ? 
me hear your story at once.” 

“Your Majesty gave me orders to make 
the necessary arrangements for the lying-in- 
state of your lamented brother.” 

“T did,” I replied. ‘“ What of that? I 
know you better than to imagine that you 
have failed in your duties. What has 
occurred ? ” 

“ Your Majesty informed me that you had 
brought the body from Zaarfburg ? ” 

“J did: and you were present when it 
was admitted to the Cathedral. What has 
happened since? Why do you not speak, 
man ?” 

“T fear that I must so far contradict your 
Majesty as to say that I was not present when 
it was admitted to the Cathedral. A great 
crime has been committed. I mean that it 
cannot be laid in state, since if is not there!” 

“Not there?” I cried, springing to my 
feet, scarcely able to believe that I had heard 
aright. What do you mean by making such 
a statement ? What makes you say such a 
thing? Are you not aware that I brought 
it with me from Zaarfburg 7’ 

“T venture to say that it is not there,” he 
returned. ‘The necessary preparations were 
made in my presence. On opening the coffin. 
however, we were amazed to find it empty, 
save for a few heavy weights. If the body 
had ever been placed in it while in the city, 
it must have been removed, either there 
or en route for this place.” 

For the moment the news stunned me, 
but it was not very long before I realised its 
dread importance. We had not only ourselves, 
and the country, but the whole of Europe to 
consider. Von Marquart was the first to 
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recover his composure. 
witz, he said— 

‘“‘ How many people know this ?” 

From what the other said it appeared 
that there were only three people in the 
secret, in which number he included himself. 
As soon as the direful discovery was made 
he had been quick to insist upon the others 
keeping the intelligence to themselves. He 
had been so imperative on this point that 
there was very little fear, he assured me, of 
their making mischief. To make sure, how- 
ever, I gave orders that they should be 
admitted to my presence in the morning, 
that I might further caution them. Then ad- 
dressing myself to Von Marquart, I said— 

““My poor brother’s body must be re- 
covered at any cost. But that will take time ; 
and how are we to set about the task ? To 
offer a reward would only be to publish the 
news abroad.” 

‘“Tmpossible, your Majesty, impossible,” 
Von Marquart replied. “In the interests of 
the country that is not to be thought of. It 
would be taken as a bad omen, and, until 
the dynasty has been more firmly established, 
public opinion must be considered before 
everything else. Let us review the facts of 
the case and endeavour to discover when 
and where the crime could have been per- 
petrated. Where did your Majesty see the 
dead man for the last time ? 

“In the clockmaker’s house 
I replied. 

“And the house itself ?” 

“Was closely guarded,” I answered. 
* From the house the coffin was conveyed to 
the City Hall, where it lay until we started 
on the journey here.” 

“Would it have been possible, think you, 
for it to have been tampered with while at 
the City Hall?’ 

“Quite impossible, | should say. There 
were guards at the entrance to the room 
itself, and sentries were posted at the great 
doors below. In fact, I would be prepared 
to swear that no one entered the room save 
myself and my brother’s faithful friend.” 

“Your brother’s friend?” Von Mar- 
quart repeated suspiciously. ‘ Who is he ? 
Perhaps he can throw some light upon the 
affair 7” 

This point had never struck me, and I 
thereupon told Strekwitz to summon Bertram 
to my presence without delay. 

“ T can scarcely believe it,” Bertram said, 
after he had heard what we had to tell. 
“What possible motive can anyone have 
had for such a dastardly deed ?” 
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I could furnish him with no answer that would be in any way 
satisfactory. Strekwitz inclined to the belief that it was the work 
of the enemy—an act of revenge, 
in fact, for the defeat they had 
suffered at our hands. Von 
Marquart, however, ridiculed the 
notion. ‘ 

“No,” he said, “there is more 7 4 
behind it than meets the eye. We la) Pm , 
must look elsewhere for a solution of le © 2 
the mystery.” 

Suddenly Bertram uttered an exclamation. 

“Why on earth didn’t I think of it 
sooner?” he cried. “If I’m not mistaken I 
can explain everything.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked impatiently. 
“ What do you remember? Tell us quickly.” 

“The man I ran into, in the street at 
Zaarfburg,” he replied—* Rodriguez, who 
was with us in South America. Was it 
possible that his appearance in the city 
was only a coincidence, or had he 
some more sinister object in view ? 

He was aware of the mysterious 
marks upon your brother's 
body, and knew they were 
connected with the hidden 
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In a few words I 
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might never have then we 


another opportunity, fell to 
Is 1b not quite pos- con- 
sible that he would sider- 
be anxious to pene- ing the 
trate the secret problem 


that Bert- 
ram had 
set before 
“es. His 
theory, though 
extraordinary, 
certainly seemed 
feasible enough. 
“This is what puzzles 
me, however,” said Bert- 
ram, who had been silent 
for a few moments. “If he 


before it was too 
late ?” 

All this was 
so much Greek 
to Von Mar- 
quart and 
Strekwitz. 
They knew 
nothing, it 
must be 
remem- 
bered, of 


Max’s were able to get near enough to the body 
trl to examine it, why did he take it away ? 
ee It would have been of no use to him and 


would be a source of continual danger. No! 

I am very much afraid that there is something 

else behind it. Some other person is pulling the 
strings. Rodriguez would be a mere tool.” 

“One thing is quite certain,” said Von Marquart, 
walking towards the fireplace as he spoke, “ and 
; that is that we must find this man. If we can 
” we once get hold of him we shall be able to find a way 


to make him speak. The rest then should be easy.” 


con- 
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“ But how on earth are we to catch him ?” 
I inquired. ‘He would scarcely be likely 
to remain in Zaarfburg. Besides, there is 
no time. It is only three days before the 
state funeral will take place, and it is most 
improbable that we shall be able to regain 
possession of the body in that short space of 
time. It will be sad news indeed to give to 
the world.” 

“Tt must not be given,” said Von Marquart 
imperatively. “They must know nothing 
of it.” 

“ But, good Heavens! man,” I cried, “ how 
is the funeral to take place if the ‘body is 
still missing ?” 

“Very easily,” he replied. ‘“ The public 
did not doubt you to-night when you passed 
through the city to the Cathedral ; the Arch- 
bishop did not doubt you when he led the 
way up the aisle ; and if everyone else holds 
his tongue, why should not the coffin be 
placed in the vault without suspicion having 
been aroused ¢” Then dropping his voice a 
little, and speaking with even greater emphasis 
than before, he continued, “I tell you as 
plainly as I can speak that we have no other 
course open to us. After struggling with 
what at one time appeared to be insurmount- 
able difficulties, we have at last succeeded in 
replacing the Ramonyi dynasty upon the 
throne. It behoves us, therefore, to proceed 
with the greatest caution possible. One false 
step may result in destruction to all our 
hopes. Your poor brother’s mysterious 
absence did a vast amount of harm; his 
death, however, fighting for his country as 
he did, retrieved it. I must leave you to 
understand what the result will be if you 
reveal to the nation this fresh catastrophe. 
The sensible will describe it as a regrettable 
incident ; the foolish will declare it to be a 
sign that Heaven is against your house. 
That will be the opportunity your enemies 
want, and they will be sure to make capital 
out of it.” 

“And when we have recovered that which 
we are seeking, what then ? ” 

“Then his body can be laid to its rest, 
and what has been placed in the vault in the 
meantime can be removed.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “I suppose it 
must be so. And who is to carry out the 
search ?” 

“There is one man who most. certainly 
must go,” Von Marquart replied.  “ Since 
he is the only person who is familiar with 
the features of the man you saw at Zaarfburg, 
our friend here must undertake the mission.” 
Then turning to Bertram he continued. 
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“You understand, sir, I presume, the diffi- 
culty of the task we are setting you ? Believe 
me, it will be no light one. Nor will the 
responsibility be lighter. You will have to 
proceed with the utmost circumspection. 
His Majesty’s honour, and the honour of the 
country, will be in your hands. I do not 
doubt your integrity, but I should like to 
be also assured of your discretion.” 

“Twill answer for Mr. Bertram,” I said. 
Then turning to him I continued, ** Mr. 
Bertram, my poor brother trusted you when 
he was alive; I am sure you will do what 
you can for him, and for me, now that he is 
dead.” 

“Your Majesty may trust me in every- 
thing,” he returned simply, and with a 
sincerity that spoke for itself. “I loved 
him, and would serve him alive or dead.” 

For a minute we were all silent. Then 

3ertram inquired when he should start. 

* The sooner the better,” I answered. “I 
will give you a letter to General Groplau, 
informing him that you are on personal 
business for myself, and asking him to give 
you all the assistance that lies in his power. 

When I retired to rest I lay awake hour 
after hour, thinking of Max and of the vile 
deeds of which his poor body was the inno- 
cent victim. Long before it was light I had 
said good-bye to Bertram and he had left 
the city, after which I set myself to wait 
and hope. Of what transpired during the 
next three days I scarcely like to think, even 
now. 

Of the funeral ceremony itself I will say 
but little. Its grandeur and pomp could 
not have been excelled. I did my best to 
bear myself as a man should; but as I 
looked at the coffin and thought of what it 
contained my feelings well nigh overcame 
me. When all was over I left the Cathedral 
and entered the carriage that awaited me at 
the foot of the steps. The great square was 
crowded till it resembled one vast sea of 
heads, upon which a gleam of wintry sun- 
shine played as if with a caressing hand. 
Slowly I drove along, to the accompaniment 
of the respectful salutations of the people, 
though, wrapt as I was in my own thoughts, 
I was scarcely conscious of their presence. 
We were not half-way across the square, 
however, before my feelings underwent a 
complete change. Looking from the carriage, 
IT saw among the multitude of faces one 
that stung me to instant action. I could 
scarcely believe the evidence of my own 
eyes. I looked again, only to become doubly 
certain that there was no mistake. To the 
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best of my belief, there, looking up at me, 
was the man we suspected, the individual 
who had cannoned into Bertram at Zaarf- 
burg, and to search for whom Bertram had 
returned to the scene of Max’s death. A 
moment later it had disappeared and I was 
left wondering what I should do. To stop 
the procession and to go in search of the 
man was out of the question, and yet to 
continue our journey to the Palace would be 
to run the risk of allowing him to escape. 
Situated as I was, there was nothing for it 
but to go on and to trust to Providence for 
the rest. One thing, however, was quite 
certain. A message must be sent to Bertram, 
telling him to return to Pannonia at once. 
Drawing Strekwitz aside as soon as we 
reached the Palace, I told him what had 
happened and gave him the necessary 
instructions. 

For the remainder of the day the memory 
of the face I had seen in the crowd haunted 
me like that of a ghoul. Please God, 
Bertram would not be too late to catch 
him, after all ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I wAs well aware that, even should my tele- 
gram have the good fortune to find him 
at once, Bertram could not reach the capital 
in less than twenty-four hours. During that 
time, however, I had not much leisure to 
think of him: I was kept incessantly busy, 
bidding my guests farewell and attending to 
the various important matters of State which 
had perforce been neglected under the stress 
of the last few days. Busy as I was, however, 
the face of the man I had seen in the crowd 
was continually before my eyes. I was still 
thinking of this, when word was brought to 
me that my father-in-law elect, the Prince 
of Lilienhéhe, had reached the Palace and 
desired an audience. On the previous day— 
that is to say, the day of the funeral—I had 
only time to salute him. Having ‘received 
no letter from Ottilie that morning, his 
presence was the more welcome. I bade 
them conduct him to my presence. 

“You are surprised to see me,” he said, as 
we shook hands. “I have come to acquaint 
you with the fact that Ottilie is in the city.” 

“ Ottilie here ?” I cried, my heart leaping 
at his words. ‘ When did she arrive ?” 

“This morning,” he answered. “She 
bids me say that it will give her great 
pleasure to see you, whenever you can spare 
the time to come to her. When I left the 
house she was resting after her journey.” 
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The old city looked brighter now that I 
knew Ottilie was within its confines. An 
hour or so later I drove to the Lilienhéhe 
Palace, where [ found her in her boudoir, 
eagerly awaiting my coming. Never had 
she looked more beautiful than at that 
moment. 

“My poor Paul,” she said, as I took her 
in my arms and kissed her, “you have indeed 
known great sorrow lately. But, please God, 
happier times are in store for us.” 

She spoke of Max, referring to him as a 
loving and sorrowing sister might have done. 
Her soft voice and tender words soothed me, 
and when we walked to the window and 
looked out upon the great square I was 
happier than [ had been for many days. 
The significance of my action did not at 
first strike me, but presently, when a cheer 
went up from the street below, and I saw 
that a crowd had gathered and was watching 
us, I realised the thought that was in the 
public mind. Ottilie would have drawn 
back, but I prevented her. 

“Let them see us together,” I said, and 
led her a little nearer the window. 

Our action pleased the people below, and 
cheer after cheer went up. Suddenly, push- 
ing his way through the crowd, I saw the 
tall figure of Bertram. He had indeed 
returned from Zaarfburg with despatch. 
Having learnt my destination at the Palace 
he had lost no time in following me. On he 
‘ame, not perhaps as gently as he might 
have done. Then I saw him stop and look 
towards his left. A moment later he had 
turned and was moving back through the 
crowd. What could be the matter with him ? 
With straining eyes I watched him pushing 
and squeezing his way through the throng, 
then I lost sight of him altogether. 

At last I bade Ottilie good-bye and des- 
cended to the courtyard, where my carriage 
was waiting. Slowly I drove across the yard 
and passed out through the great gates. By 
this time the crowd was so great that it was 
only with difficulty sufficient space could be 
cleared for my horses to pass through. 
Cheer after cheer was given me with the 
heartiest goodwill. I could see that my 
being without equerry or escort gave them 
pleasure. When we turned towards the 
Palace I looked back at the house I had just 
left, and could see Ottilie’s white figure still 
standing at the window watching me. At 
the same moment something white was 
thrown into the carriage. It was a letter, 
without address or writing of any description 
upon the envelope. 
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‘*A more triumphant progress than I made through 


“A petition of some sort,” I said to 
myself, and placed it in my pocket to read at 
my leisure. As it happened, however, when 
I reached the Palace [ found Von Marquart 
there. Important despatches had reached 
him from the war, and a Council meeting 
was to be called without delay. Though J 
made inquiries I could hear nothing of 
Bertram, save that he had reached there 


‘soon after my departure, and had set off for 


the Lilienhéhe Palace in search of me. It 
was almost evening by the time he returned, 
and when he was admitted to my presence 
there was a look of disappointment upon his 
face. 

“To think that I should have let such a 
chance slip through my fingers!” he cried 
angrily. 


the cheering soldiery could scarcely be imagined.” 


“'l'o what do you refer ?” I inquired. 

“T saw Rodriguez in the crowd outside 
the Prince of Lilienhéhe’s gates this morn- 
ing,” he answered. ‘ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he also saw me. Only a dozen paces 
or so separated us, but, try how I would, I 
could not get near him. I searched the 
crowd through and through, but he had 
managed to give me the slip. [ve been 
hunting the city for him ever since, but not 
another sign or trace of him can I discover. 
What I fear is that, as he must be aware that 
I recognised him, he may derive the im- 
pression that the game is up, and then they 
will take to flight. However, with your 
Majesty’s permission, I will go out again to- 
night and see if I can run across him.” 

When he had gone I crossed to my 
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writing-table and sat down before it. The 
letter which had been thrown into: the car- 
riage that morning lay before me. Scarcely 
conscious of what I was doing, I opened it. 
On the paper I drew from the envelope were 
about five lines of writing, which read as 
follows— 

“Tf it is desired to find that which is lost, 


hasten to the Buchengasse ; enter the fifth 


house on the right hand side, and proceed up 
the stairs to the room on the top floor, over- 
looking the street, and there will be found 
that for which you are seeking.” 

That was all. But the effect it produced 
upon me I must leave you to imagine. I 
rang my bell violently. 

“Request Herr Bertram to come to me 
immediately,” I said to the servant who 
appeared in answer to it. Then, when the 
door had been closed behind the man, I read 
the message again. Was it a hoax, or was it 
an attempt to draw us into a trap? Which- 
ever it might be, I was determined to see 
the matter through. A few minutes later 
Bertram put in an appearance. 

“ Read that,” I said, handing him the 
letter. 

“Thank God !” I heard him mutter when 
he had carefully perused the contents. 

“ What do you think of it ?” I inquired. 
“Can it be true?” 

* Let us hope so,” he replied. “ At any 
rate, it would be as well for me to go to the 
house and make certain.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “and I will accompany 
you. We will start at once.” 

“Ts it wise for your Majesty to come ? ” 
Bertram asked anxiously. “If you will 
entrust the errand to me-——” 

“Tt is useless for you to argue,” I an- 
swered sharply. ‘ My mind is made up, and 
go with you [ must and will. Prepare your- 
self and return here.” 

Seeing that it would be a waste of time to 
expostulate further, he departed without 
another word. Ten minutes or so later we 
had left the Palace by the same door which 
had witnessed my departure into exile so 
many years before. Before leaving the 
Palace I had taken the precaution to slip a 
revolver into my pocket, and on inquiry | 
found that Bertram had done the same. If 
we were to be the victims of a conspiracy, we 
should at least be able to render a good ac- 
count of ourselves. Having crossed the 
great square and passed the Lilienhéhe 
Palace, in the windows of which many lights 
still showed themselves, we steered for the 
southern portion of the city, where we had 
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discovered the Buchengasse was situated. It 
was not a savoury neighbourhood, I had been 
given to understand, and certainly, when we 
had left the more fashionable portion of the 
town behind us, we found ourselves in a 
quarter where the streets were narrow and 
the houses far from prepossessing. Muffled 
up as we were, it was scarcely likely that 
anyone would have recognised us, even had 
the thoroughfares been thronged with 
pedestrians. As it was, however, they were 
well nigh deserted, and for this reason we 
were able to reach the street for which we 
were directing our steps without hindrance. 

“This is evidently the one,” I said, as we 
turned into a narrow alley, which was, if 
anything, darker and more unsavoury than 
those through which we had hitherto been 
walking. ‘“ Now we have to discover the 
fifth house on the right hand side.” 

We accordingly proceeded down it, count- 
ing the houses as we went. Number five 
differed from its fellows in the fact that it 
was, if possible, dirtier and more uncared for 
than the remainder of the houses. A faint 
light shone from one of the upper windows, 
but the lower portion of the house was in total 
darkness. Approaching the door I knocked 
upon it with my stick. No answer, however, 
rewarded us. I did so again, with the same 
result. Once more I knocked, this time 
with greater success. The first-floor window 
of the adjoining house was opened and a 
man’s head appeared. 

“ What do you want, my friends ?” said 
its owner. “This is not the time of night 
to come banging at peaceable folks’ doors ! ” 

“We want to gain admittance to this 
house,” I replied, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. “ Is there anyone 
in it?” 

“ Nobody,” the man replied. “ He who 
was there went away this afternoon. He 
left the key with me.” 

“Tn that case I beg you will be good 
enough to give it to me.” 

“ Not till | know you are the right man,” 
he answered. “The fellow said I was to 
be sure to only hand it to one person. Have 
you got the letter he sent you 7” 

“T have,” I hastened to reply, producing 
the letter from my pocket as I spoke. “ Here 
it is.” 

When I had passed it up to him he with- 
drew with it into the room again, to reappear 
a few moments later with the letter and a 
key in his hand. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” he said. “ At 
any rate, [ll risk it. Bear in mind, however, 
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that I know nothing of the business that 
brings you here. I’m only following his 
instructions.” 

I took the key and inserted it in the lock. 
Then we entered the house, and Bertram 
struck a match and lit a taper he had brought 
with him. Holding the revolver in my right 
hand, in case it should be wanted, I passed 
into the room opening .out of the little pas- 
sage. It was untenanted, save by a mouse that 
scuttled away across the floor on seeing us. 

“We must look higher,” I whispered to 
Bertram, as we began our climb. The next 
floor, however, was as barren as its prede- 
cessor, and now only the top remained to us. 
The last flight of stairs was somewhat 
narrower than the others, and there was an 
awkward turn in it which would have been 
just the place to have served as a hiding- 
place for an enemy. We passed it, however, 
in safety, and at last stood upon the top 
landing of that strange house. Here there 
were only two doors. One was in the rear, 
while the other overlooked the street. Once 
more recalling the wording of the letter, we 
decided upon investigating the latter room 
first. This must be the chamber in which 
the light we had observed from the street 
was located. Our revolvers ready in our 
hands, we approached the door and I turned 
the handle. 

When we entered the room it was a strange 
and terrible picture we had before us. The 
room was only a small one. Its furniture 
consisted of a bed and two chairs, one of 
which was overturned upon the floor, a large 
box which also served as a table, a bucket, 
and a number of medicine bottles. Upon 
the bed lay the body of poor Max, while, 
half supported upon the bed and half resting 
upon the floor, was the figure of a man lying 
face downwards. Stepping softly across the 
room, as if I feared I might wake them, I 
approached the stranger, for a stranger to 
me he certainly was. By this time Bertram 
had also approached the bed and was leaning 
over me in order to examine him. Suddenly 
he uttered a cry and staggered back as if he 
had received a blow. 

“My God!” he cried. ‘“ What does this 
mean? Am I going mad ?” 

“ What is it, man ?” I inquired, springing 
to his side and wondering what fresh horror 
he was going to bring to light. 

Once more he advanced towards’ the bed. 
His face was ashen in its pallor as he stooped 
over the dead man. 

“Tt’s Moreas,” he said. “Good God ! it’s 
Moreas.” 
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“ Moreas ?” I repeated, as if I could 
scarcely believe I heard aright. “ How can 
it be Moreas? Did you not tell me that 
Max shot him on the plains where they 
found the diamonds 7 ” 

“ Yet it is Moreas, sure enough,” Bertram 
asserted, still speaking in the same strained 


voice. “And see, he has been stabbed 
from behind! This is Rodriguez’s handi- 
work.” 


He continued to stare from one dead man 
to the other, as if he were still unable to 
comprehend the situation. As for me, I had 
no attention to spare for anyone or anything, 
save that I had once more recovered what 
had been lost, and that I must act without 
loss of time. At last I made up my mind as 
to what was best to be done. 

* Return to the Palace at once,” I said to 
Bertram, who by this time had somewhat 
recovered his presence of mind, “and send 
Strekwitz to me. Afterwards go on to the 
Count von Marquart’s house. He must see 
the Archbishop and arrange the matter of 
the real burial without delay. It must take 
place within the next few hours—at any rate, 
before dawn. Go now as quickly as you can, 
and when you have seen them return to me 
here.” 

In something less than an hour Strekwitz 
arrived, with Bertram following close upon 
his heels. The latter had seen Von Marquart, 
who in his turn had set off to arrange matters 
with the Archbishop. Within an hour of 
our entering the room for the first time 
everything was settled. From Von Marquart, 
who received us at the Archbishop’s palace, 
I learnt that the good old man had been 
greatly pained at the news the Count had 
communicated to him. Nevertheless, he 
was quite agreed that the course we had 
adopted was the best both for State and per- 
sonal reasons. Realising that the fewer 
people who became cognisant of our secret, 
the less chance there would be of its 
becoming public property, he took the direc- 
tion of affairs into his own hands. It was 
he who unlocked the postern door and 
admitted our party to the Cathedral. It was 
he who waited with me in the sacristy while 
the necessary arrangements were being made 
for the interment, and who conducted me 
through the great building, so vast and 
eerie in the light of the lantern he carried 
in his hand, into the little chapel near the 
vault. A short service followed, then Maxi- 
milian of Pannonia was carried by loving 
hands and placed in his last resting-place in 
the vaults below. 


ee 
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And now a few words of explanation 
before I put down my pen. 

It was only after the most careful in- 
quiries had been made, and when we had put 
together the various items of information we 
had been able to obtain, that we were in a 
position to derive any notion as to how, 
where, and why the dastardly plot that had 
cost me so much unhappiness had been 
carried out. That Max had not shot Moreas 
in Brazil, as he had imagined, was only too 
certain, though how the latter managed to 
escape from the plain, and ultimately to 
track his enemy to Zaarfburg, is not quite 
clear. One thing is certain, however. He 
must have discovered Rodriguez, possibly in 
Rio de Janeiro, have heard from him of the 
vurious marks Max had cut upon his chest 
before leaving the plain, and having con- 
vinced himself that they referred to the 
cache of diamonds, had determined to spare 
no effort to get possession of the information 
he required. Unfortunately for his own 
schemes, he fell ill in Pannonia, en roufe to 
Zaarfburg. Finding himself unable to push 
on, Rodriguez was despatched to the city in 
hot haste. On the night of his arrival the 
body was stolen from the clockmaker’s house, 
with the assistance of one of the family, who 
had been heavily bribed. Pretending that it 
was the body of his brother, who had 
perished in the war, he brought it to the 
capital, and to the house where Moreas lay 
hidden, in the Buchengasse. There the 
latter was able to read the signs, which were 
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unintelligible to Rodriguez, for the reason 
that he was not familiar with the topography 
of that villainous pkin. What happened 
after that is only conjecture. Doubtless the 
two men had quarrelled, when Rodriguez, 
taking advantage of an opportunity that 
presented itself, stabbed the other in the 
back and then fled for his life. And so ends 
the life story of my brother, the man I loved 
best in the world, he who, had he lived, 
would have been Maximilian, King of 
Pannonia. 

And now, as it is possible there may be 
some who have been induced to take an in- 
terest in myself and my fortunes, let me 
bring my long story to a close by saying that 
if there is any country in Europe that boasts 
a happier sovereign than does Pannonia, I do 
not know it. No man’s life, however, is 
altogether free from trouble, but in these 
days, thank God! I fancy I have less than 
most men. I have a good wife and happy, 
healthy children, the eldest of whom, little 
Max, bids fair to equal his ever-lamented 
uncle, the national hero, in disposition and 
good looks. In one thing, however, he 
differs from poor Max. Low down between 
his eyebrows are two curious little lines that 
form something not unlike a cross. 

“ Superstition or not,” says my sweet wife, 
“T can only say that I am glad it is there.” 

Then, for my edification, she proceeds to 
recite the old distich— 

Pannonia’s King shall surely sit 
So long as Michael's Cross doth fit. 
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No. VI.—QUEBEC AND CONCLUSION. 








O UNG 
Canada 
seems to be 
quite as 
Scotch as the 
old. As I 
have said be- 
fore, one is 
reminded of 
Scotland by 
the fir-trees 
in Canada 
and the 
granite 
buildings, 
and I made 
a note of an 
ornament on 
one of the 
Canadian 
Parliament 
buildings, which, if examined carefully, is pe- 
culiarly suggestive of a well-known politician, 
who prided himself on his 
Scotch descent. Whatever 
changes may take place in 
the New Country, the follow- 
ing names of places, which 
one comes across in Canada, 
will keep the memory of 
Scotland ever before one. 





SCULPTURE AT ENTRANCE 
TO PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS, OTTAWA. 
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At random I select the 
following: Perth, Ivanhoe, Wy 
Havelock, Selkirk, Mac- 
kenzie, Thistle, Mackey, 


Lockalsh, McGregor, Doug- ly 
las, McLean, Banff, Donald, /” 
* Copyright, 1899, by Harry 
Furniss, in the United States of 
America. 
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Clanwilliam, and Hector. The last-named 
suggests a gallant Scotchman whose name is 
known. all over the world as one of the 
bravest men in the Army, and our South 
African war has proved that there are in 
Canada many men of the same type as 
General Hector Macdonald, for no more 
gallant troops have served under the English 
flag than the brave Canadians who gave such 
a magnificent account of themselves in the 
most critical period of the present campaign. 

In closing my random notes on my short 
trip in Canada I find a few sketches that 
may be of interest. The young Canadians 
rushing out of school, with their fur caps 
white with snow resembling a shower of 
snowballs ; another sign of the change in 
the weather is typified by a sketch I made 
in London, Ont. This well-known gentle- 
man of a literary turn of mind, who seems 
to have strayed direct from Aberdeen, 
carries his mittens in his hand suggestive of 
a thaw, and a Hamilton timber merchant 
seated upon his logs of wood rather points 
to another heavy frost. 

Unfortunately the Parliaments were not 
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sitting when I was in Canada. I was there- 
fore unable to compare their Parliament with 
those I have seen in other countries. The 
buildings are excellent, but whether the 
pillars of the State, in the shape of the 
legislators, are equal to the architecture, 
I had no chance of judging. Of course, 
such men as the present Premier—the Hon. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier—have a_ world-wide 
reputation, and we have in our present 
House of Commons the Hon. Edward Blake, 
who was once a leading orator of the 
Canadian Parliament. 

I should like to have dwelt a little more 
on the French element, so important in 
Canada. The French Canadian centre is, 
of course, Quebec, but Quebec, once the 
key to the great territories in dispute 
between Great Britain and France, has 
not kept pace with some of her com- 
petitors, and, despite her position on the 
St. Lawrence, has not flourished amazingly 
during recent years. To the visitor the 
chief points of interest are in the quaint 
houses on the steep and narrow streets of 
* Old Quebec,” and the no longer important 
fortifications which were once reputed to be, 
like Gibraltar, secure against any attack. 
Now, though the frowning battlements still 
look down on peaceful scenes of industry, 
nobody thinks of the possibility of another 
struggle for their possession, and the 
Imperial Government evidently no longer 
considers that the fortifications are worth 
the expense of the repairs and strengthening 
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which would be necessary to put the citadel 
in a condition to resist a siege. 

The glory of Quebec as one of the world’s 
impregnable cities is passing away. The 
renown of a busy trading and manufacturing 
city, which is to be hers some day, has not 
yet arrived ; so Quebec pauses between the 
past and the future and seems asleep. 

Quebec might have been as picturesque 
for the Government buildings as Ottawa, but 
as it is essentially a French-Canadian 
_= city, and out of the way for most of the 

members, the final choice for the posi- 
tion of the Parliament Houses has been fully 
justified. 

Henry Ward Beecher has referred to Quebec 
in his well-known paragraph— 

“Here is a bit of medieval Europe, 
perched upon a rock and dried for keeping, 
a curiosity that has not its equal of its kind 
on this side of the ocean.” 
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As it is dried for keeping, I have no doubt 
it will be quite as interesting when [ find my 
way there in my next tour. 

Quebec remains as it was, but Canada is 
altering with the times. I met a very 
interesting American in my journey who had 
travelled in Canada fifteen years ago, and he 
gave me some very pretty pictures of 
Canadian primitiveness at that time. He 
was in those days in business, and during his 
summer holiday, with that incessant toil 
characteristic of his countrymen, decided to 
tour Canada, and see what the merchants in 
his own line were doing in the north. At 
Montreal he called on one merchant after 
another--I need hardly say Scotchmen—but 
was informed in each case that the proprietor 
had gone home. 

“T can wait,” said my American friend. 
“ Will your boss be back to-day ?” 

“ No, sir, not to-day.” 

“To-morrow morning, then ?” 

“Oh, no, he has gone home, gone to 
Great Britain.” And yet we are told that 
Scotchmen never go back to their own 
country. 

He was also surprised to witness a curious 
custom in a suburban town. A carriage 
drove up to a store, a handsome, well- 
appointed, private turn-out. The groom 
took from the well a large, peculiar-looking 
box, and with difficulty carried it into the 
store. A young, aristocratic lady followed, 
and asked the storekeeper, whom she 
apparently knew, what was the price of 
butter that day. He told her, and he then 
opened the box and weighed its contents, a 
large quantity of fresh butter. 

“T want three pounds of soap,” the lady 
said, “ and four pounds of tea, two of sugar, 
some almonds and raisins, some blacking, 
and three pounds of rice—that leaves a 
balance of $5.00, and I want you to send 
that amount over to the Library—my sub- 
scription is due.” 

The New Yorker looked on this refreshing 
dream of the good old days of trade. The 
same gentleman also informed me that he 
had taken part in a hay-bee. The young 
Canadian running over to the United States 
leaves his small farm in the hands of the 
womenfolk, and the neighbours go from 
one house to the other to help the lady 
of the house to get in the hay. You will 
find the schoolmistress, the parson’s daughter, 
the dairymaid, and the domestic servant, 
all helping to get in the hay; you will 
find the parson, and the curate, and the 
stranger assisting, like my friend. They have 
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tea when the work is done, and wind up 
with a dance in the evening, for Canadians 
always manage to go in for pleasure and 
sport on every occasion. 

But there is the other side, besides their 
sport and pleasure, and that is the commer- 
cial, which [ dealt with in the first chapter 
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of this series. The larger Canadian cities 
compare very favourably with cities of the 
same size in Great Britain and the United 
States. Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and St. 
John, in New Brunswick, are important 
commercial centres, having large trade 
relations with Great Britain, the United 
States, and the West Indies. Halifax, known 
3B 
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chiefly in England as a military and naval 
station, has one of the finest cantons in the 
world, and is, from her situation on the 
Atlantic, destined to be one day a great and 
prosperous city. Already there are several 
important lines of steamers running to that 
port, and a new fast-line service to Liverpool 
is now being planned. Halifax has also a 
large number of manufacturing industries, 
and the largest dry dock in America, in 
which the biggest ocean steamer or battleship 
can be repaired ; and no doubt, now that we 
have practically decided to reconstruct the 


whole of our defences and improve our Navy 
as well as the Army, it is a question whether 
this particular spot should not be used as a 
great naval depot. But it is not for me, in 
these very slight notes, to touch upon such 
important questions. Perhaps when next I 
visit that delightful country I shall find these 
large shipbuilding places in full force, the 
English tongue universal, the London, Ont., 
something more like London, Eng., and 
Paris, Ont., instead of being, as it is to-day, 
a little village in a hollow, as busy as the 
city whose name it bears. 
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ROBERT BARR.* 


Illustrated by H. M. Paget. 


No. VI.—THE 


SPWIFTLY and 
silently, as if to 
forestall any at- 
tempt at resist- 
ance either on 
his part or on 
) the part of the 
‘Emperor, did 
& the attendants 
of the spokes- 
man of the 
Fehmgerichte 
crowd round 
Wilhelm when 
the ominous 
summons was 
finished. They 
hurried their 
victim immedi- 
ately out of the 
cell and instantly 
barred the door 
prisoner. First they 





on the remaining 
crossed the low-roofed, thickly pillared great 
hall, passing through a doorway at which 
tivo armed men stood guard, masked, as were 


all the others. The Judgment Hall of the 
dread Fehmgerichte was a room of about ten 
times the extent of the cell Wilhelm had just 
left, but still hardly of a size that would 
justify the term large. The walls and 
vaulted roof were of rough stone, and on 
the side opposite the entrance had been cut 
deeply the large letters “S8.8.G.G.” A few 
feet distant from this lettered wall stood 
a long table, and between the wall and the 
table sat seven men. The Freigraf, as 
Wilhelm surmised him to be, occupied in the 
centre of this line a chair slightly more 
elevated than those of the three who sat on 
either hand. To the left of the Court was a 
block draped in black, and beside it stood the 
executioner, with his arms resting on the 
handle of his axe. In the ceiling above his 
head was an iron ring, and from this ring 


* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Barr, in the United 
States of America. 
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depended a rope, the noose of which dangled 
at the shoulder of the headsman, for it was 
the benevolent custom of the Court to allow 
its victim a choice in the manner of his death. 
It was also a habit of the judges of this 
Court to sit until the sentence they had pro- 
nounced was carried out, and thus there 
could be no chance of mistake or rescue. 
No feature of any judge was visible, except 
the eyes through the holes pierced for the 
purposes of vision in the long black cloaks 
which completely enveloped their persons. 

As Wilhelm was brought to a stand before 
this assemblage the Freigraf nodded his 
head, and the guards in silence undid the 
thongs which pinioned together wrists and 
elbows, leaving the prisoner absolutely un- 
fettered. This done, they retreated back- 
wards to the opposite wall, and left Wilhelm 
standing before the seven sinister dooms- 
men. He expected that his examination, if 
the Court indulged in any such, would be 
begun by the Freigraf, but this was not the 
case. The last man to the left in the row 
had a small bundle of documents on the 
table before him. He rose to his feet, bowed 
low to his brother judges, and then, with less 
deference, to the prisoner. He spoke in a 
voice lacking any trace of loudness, but dis- 
tinctly heard in every corner of the room. 

“Am I right in supposing you to be 
Wilhelm, lately of Schonburg, but now of 
Frankfort ? ” 

“ You are right.” 

“Do you acknowledge his Lordship the 
Archbishop of Mayence as your overlord ? ” 

** Most assuredly.” 

“ Have you ever been guilty of an act 
of rebellion or insubordination against his 
Lordship ?” 

**My overlord, the Archbishop of Mayence, 
has never preferred a request to me which 
I have refused.” 

“Pardon me, I fear I have not stated my 
proposition with sufficient clearness, and so 
you may have misunderstood the question. 
I had in my mind a specific act, and so will 
enter into further detail. Is it true that in 
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the Wahlzimmer you entered the presence of 
your overlord with a drawn sword in your 
hand, commanding a body of armed men, 
lately outlaws of the Empire, thus intimi- 
dating your overlord in the just exercise of 
his privileges and rights as an Elector ?” 

“My understanding of the Feudal law,” 
said Wilhelm, “ is that the commands of an 
overlord are to be obeyed only in so far as 
they do not run counter to orders from a 
still higher authority.” 

“ Your exposition of the law is admirable, 
and its interpretation stands exactly as you 
have stated it. Are we to understand, then, 
that you were obeying the orders of some 
person in authority who is empowered to 
exercise a jurisdiction over his Lordship the 
Archbishop similar to that which the latter 
in his turn claims over you ?” 

“That is precisely what I was about to 
state.” 

** Whose wishes were you, therefore, carry- 
ing out ?” 

“Those of his Majesty the Emperor.” 

The examiner bowed with the utmost defer- 
ence when the august name was mentioned. 

“JT have to thank you in the name of the 
Court,” he went on, “for your prompt and 
comprehensive replies, which have thus so 
speedily enabled us to come to a just and 
honourable verdict ; and it gives me pleasure 
to inform you that the defence you have made 
is one that cannot be gainsaid, and, therefore, 
with the exception of one slight formality, 
there is nothing more for us to do but to set 
you at liberty and ask pardon for the con- 
straint we regret having put upon you. 
And now, before our doors are thus opened, 
I have to beg that you will favour the Court 
with the privilege of examining the com- 
mission that his Majesty the Emperor has 
signed.” 

“You cannot expect me to carry my 
commission about on my person, more 
especially as I had no idea I should be called 
upon to undergo examination upon it.” 

“Such an expectation would certainly be 
doomed to disappointinent, but you are 
doubtless able to tell us where the document 
lies, and I can assure you that, wherever it is 
placed, an emissary of this order will 
speedily fetch it, whether it is concealed in 
palace or in hut. Allow me to ask you, then, 
where this commission is.” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Do you mean you cannot, or you will 
not?” 

“Take it whichever way you please, it is a 
matter of indifference to me.” 
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The examiner folded his arms under his 
black cloak and stood for some moments in 
silence, looking reproachfully at the prisoner. 
At last he spoke in a tone which seemed to 
indicate that he was pained at the young 
man’s attitude -— 

“T sincerely trust I am mistaken in sup- 
posing that you refuse absolutely to assist 
this Court in the securing of a document 
which not only stands between you and your 
liberty, but also between you and your 
death.” 

* Oh, a truce to this childish and feigned 
regret!” cried Wilhelm with rude impatience. 
“T pray you end the farce with less of 
verbiage and of pretended justice. You 
have his Majesty here a prisoner. You have, 
through my own folly, my neck at the mercy 
of your axe or your rope. There stands the 
executioner, eager for his gruesome work. 
Finish that which you have already decided 
upon, and, as sure as there is a God in heaven, 
there will be quick retribution for the crimes 
committed in this loathsome dungeon.” 

The examiner deplored the introduction 
of heat into a discussion that required the 
most temperate judgment. 

“But be assured,” he said, “ that the 
hurling of unfounded accusations against 
this honourable body will not in the least 
prejudice their members in dealing with 
your case.” 

“T know it,” said Wilhelm, with a sneering 
laugh. 

“We have been informed that no such 
commission exists—that the document em- 
powering you to take instant command of 
the Imperia! troops rests in the hands of the 
wife of his Majesty the Emperor and is 
unsigned.” 

“If you know that, then why do you ask 
me so many questions about it ?” 

“In the sincere hope that, by the produc- 
tion of the document itself, you may be able 
to repudiate so serious an accusation. You 
admit, then, that you have acted without the 
shelter of a commission from his Majesty ?” 

“ T admit nothing.” 

The examiner looked up and down the 
row of silent figures, as much as to say, “I 
have done my best; shall any further 
questions be put?” There being no 
responsé to this, the examiner said, still 
without raising his voice— 

“There is a witness in this case, and I ask 
him to stand forward.” 

A hooded and cloaked figure approached 
the table. 

“ Are you a member of the Fehmgerichte ?” 
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“T am.” 

“Has the prisoner a commission signed 
by the Emperor empowering him to command 
the Imperial troops ?” 

“ He has not, and never has had such a 
commission. A document was made out and 
sent three times to his Majesty for signature ; 
to-day it was returned for the third time 
unsigned.” 

** Prisoner, do you deny that statement ?” 

“T neither deny nor affirm.” 

Wilhelm was well aware that his fate was 
decided upon. Even if he had appeared 

fore a regularly constituted court of the 
Empire, instead of at the bar of an under- 
ground secret association, the verdict must 
inevitably have gone against him, so long as 
the Emperor’s signature was not appended 
to the document which would have legalised 
his position. 

“Tt would appear, then,” went on the 
examiner, “that in the action you took 
against your immediate overlord, the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, you were unprotected by 
the mandate of the Emperor. Freigraf and 
Freischoffen have heard question and answer. 
With extreme reluctance I am compelled to 
announce to this honourable body that 
nothing now remains except to pronounce 
the verdict.” 

With this the examiner sat down, and for 
a few moments there was silence, then the 
Freigraf enunciated in a low voice the single 
word — 

“ Condemned.” 

And, beginning at the right hand, each 
member of the Court pronounced the word 
“ Condemned.” 

Wilhelm listened eagerly to the word, 
expecting each moment to hear the voice of 
one or other of the Archbishops, but in this 
he was disappointed. The low tone univers- 
ally used by each speaker gave a certain 
monotony of sound which made it almost 
impossible to distinguish one voice from 
another. This evident desire for conceal- 
ment raised a suspicion in the young man’s 
mind that probably each member of the 
Court did not know who his neighbours 
were. When the examiner at the extreme 
left had uttered the word “ Condemned,” the 
Freigraf again spoke— 

“Ts there any reason why the sentence 
just pronounced be not immediately carried 
out?” 

The examiner again rose to his feet and 
said quietly, but with great respect— 

“ My lord, I ask that this young man be 
not executed immediately, but, on the con- 
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trary, be taken to his cell, there to be held 
during the pleasure of the Court.” 

There seemed to be a murmured dissent to 
this, but a whispered explanation passed 
along the line, and the few that had at first 
objected nodded their heads in assent. 

“Our rule cannot. be set aside,” said the 
Freigraf, “unless with unanimous consent. 
Does any member demur ? ” 

No protests being made, the Freigraf 
ordered Wilhelm to be taken to a cell, which 
was accordingly done. 

The young man, left alone in the darkness, 
felt a pleasure in being able to stretch his 
arms once more, and he paced up and down 
the narrow limits of his cell, wondering what 
the next move would be in this mysterious 
drama. It was palpable that several members 
of the Court, at least, were unacquainted with 
the designsof the master mind which was para- 
mount in his prosecution. They had evinced 
surprise when the examiner had demanded 
postponement of the execution. There was 
something behind all this that betrayed the 
crafty hand of the Archbishop of Treves. 
He was not long left in doubt. The door of 
the cell opened slowly, and the pale rays of a 
lantern illuminated the blackness which 
surrounded him. The young man stopped 
in his walk and awaited developments. 
There entered to him one of the cloak- 
enveloped figures, who might, or might not, 
be a member of the Holy Court. Wilhelm 
thought that perhaps his visitor was the 
examiner, but the moment the silence was 
broken, in spite of the fact that the speaker 
endeavoured to modulate his tones as the 
others had done, the young man knew the 
incomer was not the person who had ques- 
tioned him. 

“We are somewhat loth,” the intruder 
began, “to cut short the career of one so 
young as you are, and one who gives promise 
of becoming a notable captain.” 

“What have you seen of me,” inquired 
Wilhelm, “ that leads you to suppose I have 
the qualities of a capable officer in me ?” 

The other did not reply for a moment or 
two; then he said slowly— 

“T do not say that I have seen anything 
to justify such a conclusion, but I have 
heard of your action in the Wahlzimmer, and, 
by the account given, I judge you to be a 
young man of resource.” 

“T am indebted to you for the good 
opinion you express. It is quite in your 
power to set me free, and then the qualities 
you are kind enough to commend may have 
an opportunity for development.” 
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“ Alas!” said the visitor, “ it is not in my 
power to release you ; that lies entirely with 
yourself.” 

“You bring comforting news. 
the price ? 

“ You are asked to become a member of 
the Fehmgerichte.” 

“T should suppose that to be easily accom- 
plished, as I am now a partaker of its 
hospitality. What else ?” 

“The remaining proviso is that you take 
service with his Lordship the Archbishop 
of Treves, and swear entire allegiance to 
him.” 

“JT am already in the service of the 
Emperor.” 

“Tt has just been proven that you are 
not.” 

“ Are you commissioned to speak for the 
Archbishop ?” 

“T am.” 

“ Are you one of the Archbishop’s men ?” 

“* My disposition towards him is friendly ; 
I cannot say that I am one of his men.” 

“Granting, then, that I took service with 
the Archbishop to save my life, what would 
he expect me to do?” 

“To obey him in all things.” 

“Ah, be more explicit, as the examiner 
said. I am not a man to enter into a bargain 
blindly. I must know exactly what is 
required of me.” 

“Tt is probable that your first order would 
be to march your army from Frankfort to 
Treves. Would the men follow you, do you 
think ?” 

“Undoubtedly. The men will follow 
wherever I choose to lead them. Another 
question. What becomes of the Emperor 
in case I make this bargain ? ” 

“That question it is impossible at the 
present moment to answer. The Court of 
the Holy Fehm is now awaiting my return, 
and when I take my place on the bench the 
Emperor will be called upon to answer for his 
neglect of duty.” 

“ Nevertheless, you may hazard a guess 
regarding his fate ?” 

“T hazard this guess, then, that his fate 
will depend largely upon himself, just as 
your fate depends upon yourself.” 

“T must see clearly where I am going, 
therefore I request you to be more explicit. 
What will the Court demand of the Emperor, 
that he may save his life ?” 

“You are questioning me touching the 
action of others, therefore all I can do is 
merely to surmise. My supposition is that 
if the Emperor promises to abdicate he will 
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be permitted to pass unscathed from the 
halls of the Fehmgerichte.” 

“* And should he refuse ?” 

“Sir, I am already at the end of my 
patience through your numerous questions,” 
and, as the voice rose in something approach- 
ing anger, Wilhelm seemed to recognise its 
ring. ‘1 came here, not to answer your 
questions, but to have you answer mine. 
What is your decision ? ” 

“My decision is that you are a confessed 
traitor ; die the death of such !” 

Wilhelm sprang forward and buried the 
dagger of the Fehmgerichte in the heart 
of the man before him. His action was so 
unexpected that the victim could make no 
motion to defend himself. So truly was the 
fierce blow dealt that the doomed man, with- 
out a cry or even a groan, sank in his death 
collapse at the young man’s feet in a heap on 
the floor. 

Wilhelm, who thought little of taking 
any man’s life in a fair fight, shuddered 
as he gazed at the helpless bundle at his 
feet. 

“Q God above me, Overlord of all, I 
struck for my King, yet I feel myself an 
assassin! If I am, indeed, a murderer in 
Thy sight, wither me where I stand, and 
crush me to the ground, companion to this 
dead body.” 

For a few moments Wilhelm stood rigid, 
his face uplifted, listening to the pulsations 
in his own throat and the strident beatings 
of his own heart. No bolt from heaven 
came to answer his supplication. Stooping, 
he, with some difficulty, drew the poniard 
from its -resting-place. Again concealing 
the weapon within his doublet, a sudden 
realisation of the necessity for speed over- 
came the assaulter. He saw before him a 
means of escape. He had but to don the 
all-concealing cloak and walk out of this 
subterranean charnel-house by the way he 
had entered it, if he could but find the foot 
of the stairs down which they had carried 
him. Straightening out the body, he pulled 
the cloak free from it, thus exposing the face 
to the yellow light of the lantern. His 
heart stood still as he saw that the man he 
had killed was no other than that exalted 
Prince of the Church, the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Treves. A moment later he was 
costumed as a high priest of the order of the 
Fehmgerichte. He pushed with all his might 
against the door, and to his great relief the 
heavy barrier swang slowly round on_ its 
hinges. Once outside he was dismayed to 
find before him two brethren of the order 
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arrayed in like manner to himself, who had 
evidently been waiting for him. 

“What is the result of the conference ? 
Does he consent ?” 

Rapidly Wilhelm had to readjust events 
in his own mind to meet this unexpected 
emergency. 

“No,” he replied slowly, “he does not 
consent—at least, not just at the moment. 
He has some scruples regarding his loyalty 
to the Emperor.” 

“Those scruples will be speedily removed, 


then, when we remove his 
Majesty. The other members 
of the Court are but now 


awaiting us in the Judgment 
Chamber. Let us hasten there 
and make a quick disposal of 
the Emperor.” 

Wilhelm saw that there was 
no possibility of retreat. Any 
attempt at flight would cause 
instant alarm and the closing 
of the exits, then both the 
Emperor and himself would be 
caught like rats in a tray; yet 
there was almost equal danger 
in entering the Council Cham- 
ber, He had not the remotest 
idea which seat at the table he 
should occupy, and he knew 
that a mistake in placing him- 
self would probably lead — to 
discovery. He lagged behind, 
but the others persistently gave 
him precedence, which seemed 
to indicate that they knew the 
real quality of the man they 
supposed him to be. He sur- 
mised that his seat was probably 
that of the Freigraf in the 
centre, but on crossing the 
threshold, past the saluting 
guards, he saw that the Freigraf 
occupied the elevated seat, hav- r 
ing at his left three Freischoffen, 
while the remaining seats at his 
right were unoccupied. It was a moment of 
extreme anxiety when his two companions 
stopped to allow him to go first. He dared 
not take the risk of placing himself wrongly 
at the board. There was scant time for 
consideration, and Wilhelm speedily came to 
a decision. It was merely one risk to take 
where several were presented, and he chose 
that which seemed to be the safest. Leaning 
towards his companions, he said quietly— 

“T beg of you, be seated. I have a few 
words to address to the Holy Court.” 
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The two inclined their heads in return, 
and one of them in passing him murmured 
the Scriptural words, “The first shall be last,” 
which remarkstill further assisted in reversing 
Wilhelm’s former opinion and convinced him 
that the identity of the Archbishop was known 
to them. When they were seated, the chair 
at the extreme right was the only one vacant, 
and Wilhelm breathed easier, having nothing 
further to fear from that source, if he could 
but come forth scatheless from his speech. 

“T have to acquaint the Court of the Holy 


‘My decision is that you are a confessed traitor; die the death 
of sueh!’” 


Fehm,” he said, speaking audibly, but no 
more, “that my mission to the cell of the 
prisoner who has just left us resulted partly 
in failure and partly in success. The young 
man has some hesitation in placing himself 
in Open opposition to the Emperor. I there- 
fore suggest that we go on with our delibera- 
tions, leaving the final decision of his case 
until a later period.” 

To this the Court unanimously murmured 
the word “ Agreed,” and Wilhelm took his 
place at the table. 
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“Bring in prisoner No.. 13,” said the 
Freigraf, and a few moments later the 
Emperor of Germany stood before the table. 

He regarded the dread tribunal with a 
glance of haughty scorn, while countenance 
and demeanour exhibited a dignity which 
Wilhelm had fancied was lacking during their 
interview in the cell. 

The examiner rose to his feet and, in the 
same suave tones he had used in questioning 
Wilhelm, propounded the usual formal in- 
terrogatory regarding name and quality. 

When he was asked, “ Are you a member 
of the Holy Order of the Fehmgerichte ? ” 
the Emperor’s reply seemed to cause some 
consternation among the judges. 

“Tam not only a member of the Fehm- 
gerichte, but by its constitution I am the 
head of it, and I warn you that any action 
taken by this Court without my sanction is, 
by the statutes of the order, illegal.” 

The examiner paused in his questioning, 
apparently taken aback by this assertion, and 
looked towards the Freigraf, as if awaiting a 
decision before proceeding further. 

“We acknowledge freely,” said the Frei- 
graf, “that you are the figurehead of the 
order, and that in all matters pertaining to 
a change of constitution your consent would 
probably be necessary ; but, stretching your 
authority to its utmost limit, it does not 
reach to the Courts of the Holy Fehm, which 
have before now sat in judgment on the 
highest in the land. For more than a 
century the pos:tion of the Emperor as head 
of the Fehmgerichte has been purely nominal, 
and I know of no precedent where the ruler 
of the land has interfered with the proceed- 
ings of the secret Court. We avow allegiance 
to the actual head of the order, who is the 
Duke of Westphalia.” 

“Tf the Duke of Westphalia is one of the 
members of this Court, I command him, by 
the oath which he took at his installation, to 
descend from his place and render his seat 
to me, the head of this order.” 

“The nominal head,’ corrected the 
Freigraf. 

“ The actual head,” persisted the prisoner. 
“The position remained nominal only because 
the various occupants did not choose to 
exercise the authority vested in them. It is 
my pleasure to resume the function which 
has too long remained in abeyance, thus 
allowing inferior officers to pretend to a 
power which is practical usurpation, and 
which, according to the constitution of our 
order, is not to be tolerated. Disobey at 
your peril, I ask the Archbishop of Cologne, 


as the high vassal of the Empire, and the 
Duke of Westphalia, as my subordinate in 
the Fehmgerichte, to stand forth and salute 
me, the head.” 

Wilhelm’s heart beat rapidly underneath 
his black cloak as he saw this spectacle of a 
helpless prisoner defying a power, which, in 
its sphere of action, was almost omnipotent. 
It was manifest that the Emperor’s trenchant 
sentences had disturbed more than one mem- 
ber of the convention, and even the Freigraf 
glanced in perplexity towards the supposed 
Archbishop of Treves as if for a hint anent 
the answer that should be given. As if in 
response to the silent appeal, Wilhelm rose 
to his feet, while the examiner seated himself. 

“Tt is my privilege,” he began, “on 
behalf of my fellow members, to inform the 
prisoner that the Court of the Holy Fehm 
has ever based its action on the broad 
principles of eternal justice. A point of 
law has been raised by the prisoner, which, 
I think, at least merits our earnest con- 
sideration, having regard for the future 
welfare of this organisation, and being 
anxious not to allow any precedent to creep 
in which may work to the disadvantage of 
those who follow us. In order that our 
deliberations may have that calm impartiality 
which has ever distinguished them, I ask 
unanimous consent to my suggestion that the 
prisoner be taken back to his cell until we 
come to a decision regarding the matter in 
dispute.” 

This proposition being agreed to without 
a dissenting voice, the prisoner was removed 
from the room, and the eyes of all the judges 
were turned towards Wilhelm. The Freigraf 
was the first to break the silence. 

* Although I have agreed to the removal 
of the prisoner,” he said, “* yet I see not the 
use of wasting so many words on him. 
While there is undoubted wisdom in win- 
ning to our side the man who controls the 
army, there seems to me little to gain in 
prolonging discussion with the Emperor, 
who is a nonentity at best, and has no 
following. The path to the throne must be 
cleared, and there is but one way of doing 
it.” 

“Two, I think,” murmured Wilhelm. 

“What other than by this prisoner’s 
death ?” 

“His abdication would suffice.” 

“ But, as you know, he has already refused 
to abdicate.” 

“Ah, that was before he saw the execu- 
tioner standing here. I think he is now in 
a condition to reconsider his determination 
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Thus we will avoid discussion of the knotty 
points which he raised, and which I, for one, 
would prefer to see remain where they are. 
The moment he consents to abdicate, the 
commander of the forces is willing to swear 
allegiance to us. It must not be forgotten 
that even if we execute these two men we 
have still the troops who hold the city of 
Frankfort to reckon with, and although 
their leader may have disappeared, the young 
man has some sturdy lieutenants who will 
give us trouble.” 

“What do you propose ? 
Freigraf. 

“Tf the colleague at my left will accom- 
pany me, we will visit the prisoner, and may 
have some proposals to submit to you on our 
return.” 

This being acceded to, the two left the 
Judgment Chamber and proceeded slowly to 
the cell of No. 13. On the way thither 
Wilhelm said to his companion — 

“ As the prisoner may be on his guard if 
we enter together, I prefer to sound him 
first alone, and at the proper moment, if you 
stay outside the door of the cell, I shall 
summon you to enter.” 

This meeting with the sanction of 
Wilhelm’s companion, the young man en- 
tered the cell alone, carefully closing the door 
behind him. 

“ Your Majesty,” he whispered, “ the situa- 
tion is extremely critical, and I entreat you 
to maintain silence while I make explanation 
to you. I am Wilhelm, the loyal com- 
mander of the Imperial forces, your Majesty's 
most devoted servant.” 

* Are you, then,” said the amazed monarch, 
“also a member of the Fehmgerichte? | 
thought you came here as a prisoner, and, 
like myself, a victim.” 

Wilhelm drew off over his head the cloak 
which enveloped him, leaving his limbs free, 
standing thus in his own proper person 
before the Emperor. 

“T was, indeed, a prisoner, and was visited 
in my cell by the Archbishop of Treves. It 
was in his robe that I emerged from my cell 
undetected, hoping to escape and bring 
rescue to your Majesty, but other brethren 
were awaiting me cGutside, and I found 
myself compelled to sit in the Court before 
which you made such an able defence.” 

“Tt was you, then, who proposed that I 
should be taken back to my cell ? ” 

* Yes, your Majesty, and now a colleague 
remains outside this door, who waits, expect- 
ing a summons to enter; but first I came to 
give warning to your Majesty that you may 
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make no outcry if you should see what 
appears to be two brothers of the order 
struggling together.” 

“| shall keep strict silence. Is the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, then, a prisoner in your 
cell ?” 

“ He is, I assure you, a fast prisoner.” 

“You propose that I should don the cloak 
of the incomer, and that thus we make our 
escape together ? We must be in haste, then, 
for if the Archbishop releases himself from 
his bonds, he may produce such an uproar 
in his cell that suspicion will be aroused.” 

“The bonds in which I left the Arch- 
bishop of Treves will hold him firm until 
we are outside this nest of vipers. And now, 
your Majesty, I beg you to put on this cloak 
which I have been wearing, which will leave 
me free speedily to overpower our visitor.” 

The Emperor arrayed himself and stood, 
as he was legally entitled to doe, a fully 
costumed member of the Fehmgerichte. 
Wilhelm opened the door and said softly — 

“Enter, brother, that I may learn if the 
ariangements just made are confirmed by 
your wisdom.” 

The light within had been placed at the 
further end of the cell, and the visitor’s own 
lantern gave but scant illumination. The 
moment the door was firmly closed Wilhelm 
sprang upon him and bore him to the ground. 
If the assaulted man attempted to make any 
sound, it was muffled by the folds of his 
own cloak. A moment later, however, 
Wilhelm got a firm grip on his bare throat, 
and, holding him thus, pulled away his dis- 
guise from him, revealing the pallid face of 
the Archbishop of Mayence. The young 
man plucked the dagger from the inside of 
his doublet and placed it at the breast of the 
prostrate man. 

“Tf you make the slightest sound,” he 
whispered, “ I shall bury this dagger in your 
heart. It is the weapon of the Fehm- 
gerichte, and you know it will penetrate chain 
armour. 

It was evident that the stricken Arch- 
bishop was much too frightened to do 
anything to help himself, and Wilhelm, 
unbuckling his own empty swcrd-belt, pro- 
ceeded to tie his trembling limbs. The 
Emperor whispered 

*“ The cords which bound me are still here, 
as well as the gag which silenced me.” 

Wilhelm put those instruments of tyranny 
into immediate use, and shortly the Arch- 
bishop was a helpless, silent heap in the 
further corner of the room. Wilhelm and 
the Emperor, each with a lantern, and each 








*** Save yourselves!’ cried Wilhelm, standing knee-deep in the flood.” 
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indistinguishable from other members of the 
secret organisation, pushed open the door and 
emerged from the cell. Closing the door 
again, Wilhelm said to the guard - 

“ Bolt this portal firmly and allow no one 
to enter who does not give you this 
password.” The young man stooped and 
whispered into the ear of the guard the 
word “ Elsa.” 

The two fugitives then walked slowly along 
the great hall, the young man_ peering 
anxiously to his right for any sign of the 
stairway by which he had descended. They 
passed numerous doors, all closed, and at last 
Wilhelm began to wonder if one of these 
covered the exit which he sought. Finally 
they came to the end of the large hall with- 
out seeing trace of any outlet, and Wilhelm 
became conscious of the fact that getting 
free from this labyrinth was like to prove 
more difficult than the entering had been. 
Standing puzzled, not knowing where next 
to turn, aware that precious time was being 
wasted fruitlessly, Wilhelm saw a man, 
masked and accoutred as a guard, approach 
them. 

“Is there anything in which I can pleasure 
your Lordships ? ” he asked deferentially. 

“ Yes,” said Wilhelm, “ we desire to have 
a breath of fresh air; where is the exit ? ” 

“T cannot leave my post, but I shall get 
one who will guide you.” 

So saying, the man left them for several 
anxious minutes, going into a room that 
apparently was used as guardhouse, and 
reappearing with a man who rubbed his eyes 
sleepily, as if newly awakened. Then the 
first guard drew bolts from a stout door and 
pulled it open, revealing a dark chasm like 
the entrance toacell. Both Wilhelm and 
the Emperor viewed this black enigma with 
deep suspicion, but their guide with his 
lantern plunged into it and they followed, 
after which the door was closed and barred 
behind them. At last he reached the foot 
of a stairway, and was about to mount, when 
Wilhelm said to him 

“Stand here till we return. Allow no 
one to pass who does not give you this 
word,” and again he whispered the word 
“ Elsa” in the man’s ear. 

With beating heart the young man led 
the way up the stairs, and at the top of 
the second flight came into what seemed to 
be the vestibule of a house, in which, on 
benches round the wall, there sat four men, 
seemingly on guard, who immediately sprang 
to their feet when they saw the ghostly 
apparitions before them 
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“ Unbar the door,” said Wilhelm quietly, 
in the tone of one whose authority is not to be 
disputed. ‘ Close it after us and allow none 
to enter or emerge who does not give you 
the word ‘ Elsa.’ ” 

Once on the road, the two turned towards 
the city, whose black wall barred their way 
some distance ahead, and whose towers and 
spires stood out dimly against the starlit sky. 
A great silence, broken only by the soothing 
murmur of the river, lay on the landscape. 
Wilhelm cast a glance aloft at the star- 
sprinkled dome of heaven and said— 

“T judge it to be about an hour after 
midnight.” 

“Tt may be so,” answered the Emperor ; 
**] have lost all count of time.” 

“ May [ ask your Majesty in what manner 
you were lured into the halls of the Fehm- 
gerichte ?” 

“It was no lure. While I lay asleep at 
night in the cloisters by the Cathedral I was 
bound and gagged, carried through the dark 
streets, helpless, on a litter, and finally flung 
into the cell in which you found me.” 

“May I further inquire what your 
Majesty’s intentions are regarding the fulfil- 
ment of the duties imposed upon you by 
your high office ?” 

There was a long pause before the 
Emperor replied, then he said— 

“Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because, your Majesty, I bave on several 
occasions Imperilled my life for an Emperot 
who does not rule, who has refused even to 
sign my commission as officer of his troops.” 

“Your commission was never sent to me.” 

“T beg your Majesty’s pardon, but it was 
sent three times to you in the cloisters of the 
Cathedral, and returned three times un- 
signed.” 

“Then it is as I suspected,” returned the 
Emperor—“ the monks must have connived 
at my capture. I[ have pleasure in confirm- 
ing your appointment. I am sure that the 
command could not be in more capable 
hands. And in further reply to your ques- 
tion, if God permits me to see the light of 
day, I shall be an Emperor who rules.” 

“Tt delights my heart to hear you say so. 
And now I ask, as a favour, that you allow 
me to deal untrammelled with the Fehm- 
gerichte.” 

“T grant that most willingly.” 

By this time they were almost under the 
shadow of the great wall of the city, and 
Wilhelm, stopping, said to the Emperor- 

“T think it well that we now divest our- 
selves of these disguises.” 
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They had scarcely thrown their cloaks 
behind the bushes at the side of the road 
when they were accosted by the guard at the 
top of the wall. 

“Halt! Who approaches the gate ? 

Wilhelm strode forward. 

“Ts Gottlieb at the guardhouse or at the 
barracks ?” he asked. 

“He is at the guardhouse,” replied the 
sentinel, recognising the questioner. 

“Then arouse him immediately and open 
the gates.” 

“ Gottlieb,” said Wilhelm, when once 
within the walls, “ take a score of men with 
you and surround the first house on the 
margin of the river up this street. I shall 
accompany you, so that there may be no 
mistake. Send another score under a trusty 
leader to the house which stands alone 
outside of the gates, also on the margin 
of the stream. ‘ive orders that the men 
are to seize any person who attempts to enter 
or to come out; kill if necessary, but let 
none escape you. Let a dozen men escort 
me to the Palace.” 

Having seen the Emperor safely housed in 
the Palace, Wilhelm returned quickly to the 
place where Gottlieb and his score held 
guard over the town entrance of the cellars 
he had quitted. 

“ Gottlieb, are you fully awake?” asked 
Wilhelm. 

“Oh, yes, master; awake and ready for 
any emergency.” 

“Then send for some of your most 
stalwart sappers, with tools to break through 
a stone wall, and tell them to bring a piece 
of timber to batter in this door.” 

When the men arrived, three blows from 
the oaken log sent the door shattering from 
its hinges. Wilhelm sprang at once over the 
prostrate portal, but not in time to prevent 
the flight of the guard down the stairway. 
Calling the sappers to the first landing, and 
pointing to the stone wall on the right— 

“ Break through that for me,” he cried. 

“Master,” expostulated Gottlieb, “if you 
break through that wal! I warn you that the 
river will flow in.” 

“Such is my intention, Gottlieb, and a 
gold piece to each man who works as he has 
never wrought before.” 

For a few moments there was nothing 
heard but the steady ring of iron on stone, 
as one by one the squares were extracted, the 
water beginning to ooze in as the energetic 
sappers reached the outer course. At last 
the remaining stones gave way, carried in 
with a rush by the torrent 
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‘Save yourselves !” cried Wilhelm, stand- 
ing knee-deep in the flood and not stepping 
out until each man had passed him. And 
then he added, “Send a messenger to the 
house you are guarding outside the gates, 
and discover for me whether your men have 
captured any prisoners.” 

[t was broad daylight when the messenger 
returned, and the torrent down the stairs 
had become a rippling surface of water at 
the level of the river, showing that all the 
cavern beneath was flooded. 

‘* Well, messenger, what is your report ? 
demanded his commander. 

‘** My lord, the officer in charge says that 
a short time ago the door of the house was 
blown open, as if by a strong wind; four 
men rushed out and another was captured in 
the garden ; all were pinioned and gaggea, 
as you commanded.” 

‘Are the prisoners men of quality or 
common soldiers ? ” 

**Common soldiers, my lord.” 

“Very well; let them be taken to the 
prison. I will visit them later in the day.” 

As Wilhelm, thoroughly fatigued after a 
night so exciting, walked the streets of 
Frankfort toward his home, the bells of the 
city suddenly began to ring a merry peal, 
and, as if Frankfort had become awakened 
by the musical clangour, windows were raised 
and doors opened, while citizens inquired of 
each other the meaning of the clangour, a 
question which no one seemed prepared to 
answer. 

Reaching his own house, Wilhelm found 
Elsa awaiting him with less of anxiety on 
her face than he had expected. 

“Oh, Wilhelm!” she cried, “what a 
fright you gave me! and not until I knew 
where you were did any peace come to my 
heart.” 

“You knew where I was ?” said Wilhelm 
in amazement. “ Where was I, then ?” 

“You were with the Emperor, of course. 
That is why the bells are ringing; the 
Emperor has returned, as you know, and is 
resolved to take his proper place at the head 
of the State, much to the delight of the 
Empress, I can assure you. But what an 
anxious time we spent until shortly after 
midnight, when the Emperor arrived and 
told us you had been with him.” 

‘“‘ How came you to be at the Palace ?” 

“Tt happened in this way. You had 
hardly left the Court last night when his 
lordship the Archbishop of Cologne came 
and seemed anxious about the welfare of the 
Emperor.” 
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“The Archbishop of Cologne! Is he still 
there, or did he go elsewhere ?” 

“ He is still there, and was there when the 
Emperor came in. Why do you ask so 
eagerly ? Is there anything wrong ?” 

“Not so far as the Archbishop is con- 
cerned, apparently. He has kept his word, 
and so there is one less high office vacant. 
Well, what did the Archbishop say ? ” 

“He wished to see you, and so the 
Empress sent for you, but, search as we would, 
you were nowhere to be found. On hearing 
this I became alarmed and went at once to 
the Palace. The Archbishop seemed in 
deep trouble, but he refused to tell the 
Empress the cause of it, and so increased 


“Raising his sword aloft, shouted louder than any in that throng. 
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our anxiety. However, all was right when 
the Emperor came, and now they are ringing 
the bells, for he is to appear before the 
people on the balcony of the Romer, as if he 
were newly crowned. We must make haste 
if we are to see him.” 

Wilhelm escorted his wife to the square 
before the Romer, but so dense was the 
cheering crowd that it was impossible for 
him to force a way through. They were 
in time to see the Emperor appear on 
the balcony, and Wilhelm, raising his 
sword aloft, shouted louder than any in 
that throng, Elsa herself waving a scarf 
above her head in the enthusiasm of the 


moment. 
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Ep1tor’s Nore.—In the Antarctic expedition, of which he here tells the story, Dr. Cook was the surgeon and 


ethnologist. 
in South America. 


In company with the other members of the scientific staff, he parted from the Belgica last spring 
Their work had finished with the observations made about Cape Horn on their return, and as it 


was necessary to dock the ship for examination and repairs before carrying her on to Belgium, imposing a detention 


for several months, they left her and went on ahead. 
He went with the first Peary expedition to North Greenland in 1891-2 


experience in polar exploration. 


The voyage in the Belgica was not Dr. Cook's first 
2, he went in 


the schooner yacht Zeta for a summer trip to West Greenland in 1893, and he was in charge of the Miranda 


d jHE Belgian 
Antarctic 
Expedition 
owed its 
origin to 
the ener- 
getic efforts 
of Lieu- 
tenant 
Adrien de 
Gerlache. 
By solicit- 
ing private 
subscrip- 
tions, and 
finally by 
securing 
the aid of 
the Belgian 
Govern- 
ment, De 
Gerlache succeeded in collecting the sixty 
thousand dollars which were barely sufficient 
to fit out the enterprise. The vessel selected 
for the mission was the Norwegian sealer 
Patria, which was re-christened Belgica. She 
is a strong vessel, of about 250 tons, built 
some ten years ago. She was not strength- 
ened or altered on the plan of Nansen’s 
vessel, the Ham, as has been so often stated. 
Nev ertheless, she proved herself a craft of 
extraordinary endurance, notwithstanding the 
thumps of rocks, iceberg collisions, and pres- 
sure in the pack-ice, in a manner perfectly 
marvellous. Owing to a scarcity of funds 
the en of the ship and the outfit for 





* Copyright, 1899, by the S. S. McClure Co., in the 
United States of America. All rights reserved. 


expedition in 1894. 


polar exploration were somewhat imperfect. 
If we had been compelled to stay longer, or 
if it had been necessary to make a forced 
overland journey, or a retreat homeward on 
the ice, we should have found our equipment 
inadequate. The object of the expedition 
was never clearly defined. In a general way 
we sailed on a voyage for scientific research 
and exploration in Antarctic seas. The 
details of our itinerary and the particulars of 
our route were to be decided by the circum- 
stances encountered. 

The members of the expedition were from 
many lands. Although they all spoke lan- 
guages foreign to my own, as a body they 
proved most charming companions. The 
officers of the ship were: Commandant, 
Adrien de Gerlache, of Belgium ; captain, 
George Lecointe, of Belgium; mate, Roald 
Amundsen, of Norway. The members of the 
scientific staff were: Department of zoology 
and botany, Emile Racovitza; department 
of oceanography, meteorology, and geology, 
Henryk Arctowski, of Poland ; department 
of terrestrial magnetism, Emile Danco, of 
Belgium; department of medicine and 
anthropology, Frederick A. Cook, of the 
United States. The sailors were bright 
fellows, with a fair education, taken from 
Norway and Belgium. Altogether we 
numbered nineteen when leaving Punta 
Arenas—seven officers, housed in the cosy 
little cabins, and twelve sailors, housed in 
the forecastle. Thus divided, we were two 
happy families, and as such we tried to 
extract from the frozen south polar sur- 
roundings such rare comforts as regions of 
perennial snows afford. 

The Belgica left Antwerp at the end of 
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August, 1897. She steamed and _ sailed on the one hundred and seventh meridian he 


down the Atlantic to Madeira, then across 
to Rio de Janeiro, down to Montevideo, and 
into the Strait of Magellan to Punta Arenas. 
After spending some time in the Fuegian 
Channels and among the Cape Horn Indian 
tribes, we took our departure from the 
known world at Staten Island on January 
13th, 1898. We sighted the South Shetland 
Islands a week later, where, in a violent 
tempest, we lost by an accidental fall overboard 
the young and faithful Norwegian sailor 
Wencke. We next 


penetrated southward to somewhat below 
the seventy-first parallel. In 1821 Captain 
Bellingshausen, a Russian explorer, following 
in the wake of Cook, skirted the ice limits, 
and discovered an isolated island, which he 
named Peter Island. Further eastward 
Bellingshausen also discovered what seemed 
to him to be part of a large country. This 
was named Alexander Land. Eleven years 
later Captain Biscoe, a British sealer, passing 
from the west eastward, somewhat north of 

the ice limits, dis- 





crossed the ever- 
foggy and ever- 
tempestuous 
waters of Brans- 
field Strait, and 
on the afternoon 
of the 23rd of 
January, 1898, 
came in sight of 
the outer fringe 
of a new land— 
the Palmer Archi- 
pelago. Entering 
this we discovered 
a new highway, 
which in size 
compares favour- 
ably with Magel- 
lan Strait. To 
the east of this 
strait we charted 
about five hun- 
dred miles of a 
land which had 
never before been 
seen by human 








3s a5 covered, as he 


| thought, a series 







of islands, front- 
ing a high coun- 
. try. The country 
CAPE \/HoRN he named Gra- 
ham Land; the 
largest island, 
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4 " 6) Adelaide Island ; 

y\ SHETLAND*'0 and the group, 
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SS Biscoe Islands. 


The existence of 
ae. a these islands is, 

os a) however yubt- 
wy eee ever, doubt 





accep ful, as the Belgica 
sailed over the 
region where they 
are charted, and 
did not encounter 
them. In 1839 
Lieutenant 
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Walker, com- 
manding the 
-“ schooner Flying 


Fish, a New York 
pilot boat form- 








eyes—part of a 
great continental 
mass which probably surrounds the South 
Pole. It is buried, even in midsummer, 
under a ponderous weight of perennial ice. 
Passing out of the strait we entered the 
South Pacific, and after skirting the western 
border of Graham Land to Adelaide Island 
and then to Alexander Island, we attempted 
to enter the main body of the pack-ice 
westward. 

On the longitude covered by the drift of 
the Belgica no explorer before us had ever 
entered the main body of the pack-ice. The 
previous work of exploration there had been 
confined to the outer fringe of the drift 
along the edge of the pack. The pioneer 
of this work, as of much that is polar, was 
Captain James Cook. In 1774 he searched 
the pack edge for an open road poleward, and 





ing a part of the 
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“ BELGICA” 1¢ce and into a bay 
IN HER to the seventieth 
ANTARCTIC parallel of south 
VOYAGE. latitude. Walker 
SouTH © POLE) caw here a “ bar- 

. ” “ce 
rier” and “ap- 





pearance of land.” 

But the “land” does not exist, for we 

drifted over the spot, and found there a 
sea about one thousand feet deep. 

Our acquaintance with the south polar 

pack-ice dates from February 13th, 1898, and 

ends with our escape on March 14th, 1899 
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We first encountered it off the eastern border 
of Graham Land, before crossing the polar 
circle. Here it was broken into small pieces, 
mixed with many glacial fragments and 
studded by innumerable icebergs. While 
trying to keep the coast in view we steamed 
among a number of streams of sinall frag- 
ments of drift-ice. An on-shore swell forced 
the ice together, and we were hopelessly held 
for the night of the 13th. To the east of 
us were the high peaks and limitless glaciers 
of Graham Land. The country was visible 
for only short periods and in patches, for 
a high fog hung constantly over the land, 
leaving only an opening here and there. To 
the west the sky was fairly clear. A dark, 
smoky zone near the horizon indicated the 
limits of the ice and an open sea beyond. 
Hundreds of icebergs were on the horizon. 
These were of a size and type quite similar 
to those of the Arctic Sea. The entire mass 

icebergs, sea-ice, and the ship—rose and 
fell with the gigantic heave of the South 
Pacific, and for a time it seemed as though 
we should be carried with the moving drift 
against one of a number of small islands. 
But a change in the direction of the wind on 
the following morning so separated the ice 
that we were able to force our way out into 
the open sea westward. 

After the first experience of the ensnaring 
powers of the drift-ice we did not easily put 





























DR. COOK AS HE LOOKED AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
ANTARCTIC WINTER, 
From a photograph taken by Captain Lecointe on the 
* Belgica,” after the lung night. 
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LIEUTENANT ADRIEN DE GERLACHE, COMMANDER OF 
THE BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE ANTARCTIC WINTER, 


From a photograph taken by Dr. Cook, immediately after the 
long night. 


ourselves ina position to be again entangled. 
The season for a campaign to the far south 
was past, but M. de Gerlache thought it in- 
cumbent upon himself to make as strong an 
effort as possible to push into the main body 
of the pack and beat the “ farthest south ” 
of other explorers. The entire scientific 
staff were opposed to this effort, because it 
was thought to be too late in the season. 
No direct opposition, however, was offered 
when the Selyica was headed southward. 
She was forced into the pack and out again, 
time after time, making after each rebuff a 
new effort farther westward. On February 
28th we were forced to take to the ice, that 
the ship might better ride out a howling 
storm. 

NIGHT AND STORM ON THE ICE-FLOE. 

I can imagine nothing more desperate than 
a storm on the edge of the pack. At best 
it is a cold, dull, and gloomy region, with a 
high humidity and constant drizzly fogs. 
Clear weather is here a rare exception. 
Storm, with rain, sleet, and snow, is the nor- 
mal weather condition throughout the entire 
vear. During the day of the 28th we were 
unable to get a glimpse of the sun, and were 
in consequence in doubt as to our actual 
position. There was something about the 
sea and sky which promised a night of 
unusual terrors. The wind came ina steady 
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torrent from the east, and with it came alter- 
nate squalls of rain and sleet and snow. 
Hour after hour it blew harder, and before 
night it brought with it a heavy sea studded 
with moving mountains of blackness. The 
Belyica van westerly before it almost under 
bare poles, and edged closer and _ closer 
toward the fragments of ice to the south, 
where the sea was easigr. The sky to the 
north and east was smoky and wavy, as if a 
number of huge fires were there sending out 
gusts of smoke. On the southern sky there 
was a bright, 
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entire ship was covered with a sheet of ice. 
As the eye dropped over the side of the ship 
the sea glittered with the brightness of a 
winter sky. This brightness of the sea, with 
the sooty blackness of the heavens over it, 
formed a weird contrast, never to be forgotten. 
Here and there were sparkling, semi-luminous 
pieces of ice which sprang from the darkness 
with meteoric swiftness, and were again as 
quickly lost in the gathering blackness behind 
us. These fragments increased in number 
and in size as we pressed poleward ; but the 
Belgica would 
strike and push 





pearly zone. This 
was an ice blink, 
a reflection of the 
ice beyond our 
horizon upon the 
particles of watery 
vapour suspended 
in the air. As 
night came upon 
us it became neces- 
sary to choose 
between the for- 
bidding blackness 
of the north and 
the more cheerful, 
but less hospit- 
able, whiteness of 
the south. With 
icebergs on every 
side, always in our 
course, coming as 
suddenly out of 
the thickening 
darkness as if 
dropped from the 
skies, it was not 
wise or prudent 
elther to move 
out of, or to 
rest in, our posi- 
tion. To be more = 








them aside as a 
broom removes 
dust. 


HOWLING WINDS 
AND SCREAMING 
ICE. 

After a_ short 
but very exciting 
time the pieces of 
ice became more 
numerous and of 
larger dimensions, 


and the bergs 
were so closely 
grouped — that 
further progress 


seemed impossible. 
The sea rolled 
more and more, in 
long, easy swells, 
as we passed 
through the ice. 
This eased the 
ship, and made 
matters more com- 
forting to the suf- 
ferers from sea- 
sickness. I must 
‘ hasten to confess 











friendly with the 
ice, or to rid DR. 
ourselves entirely 
of its companionship, was plainly our duty. 
We decided to seek the harbouring influ- 
ence of the pack, as an experiment, to ride 
out the increasing fury of the tempest. The 
Belywa was headed southward, and quickly 
ploughed through the trembling, icy seas. 
But the noise and commotion, which came to 
a climax every time she rose to the crest of 
a great swell, were terrible. The wind beat 
through the rigging like the blasts out of a 
blow-pipe, the quivering masts swept the sky 
with the regularity of the pendulum, the 
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COOK IN HIS ANTARCTIC COSTUME. 


that about one- 
half of us were 
thus afflicted at 
this time. Still, we tried to be cheerful. | 
cannot imagine any scene more despairing, 
though, than the Belyica as she pushed 
into the pack during this black night. The 
noise was maddening. Every swell that 
drove against the ship brought with it tons 
of ice, which was thrown against her ribs 
with a thundering crash. The wind howled 
as it rushed past us, and came with a force 
that made us grasp the rails to keep from 
being thrown into the churning seas. The 
good old ship kept up a constant scream of 
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complaints as she 
struck piece after 
piece of the masses 
of ice. Occasion- 
ally we would try 
to talk, but the 
deafening noises of 
the storm, the 
squeaking strains of 
the ship, and the 
thumping of the 
ice made every 
effort at speech in- 
audible. With our 
stomachs  dissatis- 
fied, and our minds 
raised to a fever- 
heat of excitement, 
and with a prospect 
of striking an ice- 
berg at any moment 
and going to the 

















bottom of the sea, 
we were, to say the 
least, uncomfort- 
able. When we 
had entered sufficiently into the body of 
the pack, and were snugly surrounded by 
closely packed ice-floes, the sea subsided, and 
here the overworked ship rested for the 
night. 

In the morning the wind changed to the 
north-east, and the ice separated, leaving long, 
open leals of water. These leads offered a 


THE ** BELGICA” PUSHING POLEWARR. A ROYAL PENGUIN IS SHOWN IN THE 


FOREGROUND. 


tempting highway poleward, and De Gerlache 
was not long in deciding the course. With 
a fair wind pressing the sails, and with steam, 
we pushed to the south. The navigation 
was not easy; still, it was less difficult at 
this time than it usually is in an Antarctic 
pack. The pans were small—from fifty to one 
hundred yards in diameter and about four feet 
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A PENGUIN’S TRACKS. 


thick. They were separated by quantities of 
pulverised fragments and new ice. 


AN EXCITING TIME AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 


Evenly scattered about in the icy expanse 
were numerous icebergs : usually about 200 
could be counted from the crow’s-nest. The 
navigating officer remained at the masthead 
and directed the course of the ship. It was 
exciting naviga- 


to the edge of the floe to see the human 
intruders. Meanwhile the ship was forced 
on in a wild way into the ice. Now she was 
run upon the floes to break them ; again she 
was pushed between to force them aside ; 
but always she was fighting an uneven battle 
against the huge masses of ice. 

After two days of this ice-ramming we 
found that we had passed through about 
ninety miles of ice. We were now made to 
realise that further progress was impossible. 
The ice was too closely packed, and the 
floes were here heavier—it was no longer 
possible to break them or to push them 
aside. We were so closely hugged, indeed, 
that movement in any direction was impos- 
sible. ‘To the south there were several lakes 
visible from the crow’s-nest, and to the 
north-west there were also spaces of open 
water; but after various efforts we found 
ourselves unable to reach these. On the 
4th of March we were forced to admit our 
inability to extricate ourselves. Our position 
at this time was latitude 71° 22’, longitude 
84° 55'—about 300 miles across the polar 
circle and about 1,100 miles from the geo- 
graphical pole. The nearest land was the 
still unknown Alexander Island, about 300 
miles eastward. 

IN THE DRIFT. 


We were now firmly fixed in a moving sea 
of ice, with no land and nothing stable on 
the horizon to warn us of our movements. 
Even the bergs, huge, mountainous masses, 
though apparently fixed and immovable, 





tion. The sky in 
the north was 
lined with heavy, 
lead-coloured 
clouds; in the 
south there was 
the ever - bright 
ice blink. Petrels - 
in large number 
and in great 2 
variety hovered 
about us, as if to 
ask our business in 
their domains. 
Penguins walked 
about on the ice, 
uttering squeaky 
noises that re- 
echoed from berg 
to berg. Seals, 
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lazily sunning 
themselves, came 
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A PART OF GRAHAM LAND. 


sailed as we did, and with the same apparent 
ease. The astronomical positions which we 
obtained from the sun and from the stars 
indicated to us that we drifted from five to 
forty miles per day. It is a strange sensation 
to know that, blown with the winds, you are 
moving rapidly over an unknown sea, and yet 
see nothing to indicate a movement. We 
passed no fixed point, and could see no pieces 
of ice stir; everything was quiet. The entire 
horizon drifted with us. We were part of an 
endless frozen sea. The ship and her cargo of 
men were compelled to rest thus, on a huge 
cake of ice, for nearly thirteen months. In 
this time we drifted about 2,000 miles. We 
drifted in a zigzag course, but generally 
west—never knowing our destination, and 
always conscious that we were the only 
human beings then to be found 





more and more of 
} the horizon every 
day until early 
in May, when the 
sun sets and re- 
mains below the 
horizon for 
seventy-one days. 
When we first 
skirted the pack- 
ice in February 
there were a few 
hours of bright 
twilight at mid- 
night. The dark- 
ness then was not 
sufficient to pre- 
vent navigation 
throughout the 
night ; but now 
it was really dark 
for eight hours. 
The temperature, 
too, was falling rapidly. We had been led 
to believe by the experiences of previous 
Antarctic explorers that the temperature, 
compared with the Arctic, would be more 
moderate ; but in this we were disappointed. 
An icy wind came from the south, brushing 
the warm, moist air seaward and replacing 
it by a sharp, frigid atmosphere. The tem- 
perature fell to ten degrees below zero, then 
to twenty, and later it descended to thirty, 
forty, and finally forty-five below. 

The months of March and April were, in 
many respects, the happiest months of the 
year. Everything at this time was new to 
us. We found interest in the weird cries of 
the penguins, we found pleasure and recre- 
ation in hunting seals, and we prided ourselves 
on our ability to wing petrels for specimens. 








in the entire circumpolar region 
at the bottom of the globe. 
Resigned to our fate, we tried 
to make the best of our hard 
lot. To be caught in the ice is, 
after all, the luck which polar 
explorers must expect. Our first 
duty was to prepare for our stay 
through the coming night. The 
summer days of midnight suns 
were past. The premonitory 
darkness of the long night was 
falling upon us with marvellous 
rapidity, for in this latitude .the 
sun dips below the southern 

















skies at midnight late in January. 
This dip increases and sweeps 
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Everything about the new life and the strange 
white world around us was fascinating. The 
weather at this time was occasionally clear 
and always very cold, which was not the case 
during the greater part of the year. The 
pieces of ice gathered into groups and united 
to form larger fields. The entire pack, one 
endless expanse of apparently motionless, but 
still constantly moving, ice, was full of interest 
to us. The sun presented a curious face in 
its rise and descent; and the colour effects, 
though not gorgeous, were attractive for 
simplicity of shades. The moon, too, had a 
distorted face as it came out of the frosty 
mist resting over the pack. The stars shone 
out of the heavy blue like huge gems. At 
this season the Aurora Australis displayed 
most its rare glory on the south-western skies. 
We were drifting rapidly to the south-west — 
from one unknown sea to another still more 
unknown. ‘Perhaps we are on the way to 
the South Pole,” was an every-day suggestion. 


STUDYING STRANGE SEAS. 


Our first and most important work in the 
pack was to study the strange sea over which 
we drifted. This necessitated observations 
not only of the sea-ice and icebergs and the 
scant life about us, on the ice and in the 
water, but also of the composition of the 
water, its depth, the temperatures at various 
depths, and the material of the sea-bottom. 
It necessitated also a careful study of the 
atmosphere. The heads of the various scien- 
tific departments and their assistants were 
kept busy for a part of the time making these 
studies. The sailors, in addition to assisting 
with the scientific work, were kept well 
engaged by the ordinary routine work of 
the ship and the work of embanking the 
vessel with snow to protect her from the 
expected cold of the coming winter-long 
night. 

By the Ist of May our ship was snugly 
finished for her winter imprisonment. A 
roof had been placed over the deck amidships, 
and under it were an anvil and a fire, for the 
use of the engineer in making the necessary 
ironwork. The cabins were rearranged to 
offer the greatest possible amount of heat, 
light, and freedom from humidity. A floor 
was placed over the engine-room, and on it a 
small stove to heat the officers’ quarters. 
The galley was placed between decks next 
to the forecastle, into which could go the 
superfluous heat. Double doors and double 
windows were made everywhere, and all 
possible openings where heat might escape 


were Closed. Exteriorly, the sides of the 
ship were banked by snow blocks, the decks 
were blanketed by the constantly falling 
snow, and over it all the snow-charged winds 
drifted, making a neat and perfect embank- 
ment. Our Antarctic home, then, was under 
a huge snow-bank, on a field of ice which 
drifted with the winds over the unknown 
Antarctic seas. 

It was my delight to ascend to the mast- 
head and from the crow’s-nest view our 
horizon day after day. The general aspect 
of our view changed very little. Some new 
cracks formed in the ice, and old ones closed. 
Some of the icebergs occasionally turned a 
little, showing a different face, but no 
marked alteration was ever visible in the 
general topography of the pack. Moving 
about as we were, there always seemed to be 
a possibility of finding a speck of land, a 
rock, or something new in our path; but 
this never happened. We saw no land 
durirng the entire drift. Appearances of 
land were reported every few days, but 
always proved deceptions. They were only 
illuminated clouds. Along the edge of the 
field in which’ we were frozen were large 
ridges or pressure lines, where the contact 
and pressure against neighbouring fields 
raised fragments of ice above the surface. 
These ridges were from one to five yards in 
height. The field, usually about two miles 
in diameter, was dotted everywhere by 
pyramidal and dome-shaped miniature moun- 
tains which rose above the surface from two 
to twenty feet. These are technically called 
“hummocks.” Around the hummocks and 
along the edge of the floe penguins and seals 
rested, sheltered from the wind. Near the 
ship and about the outhouses the snow was 
thrown up in great banks, dotted by black 
spots representing sledges, snow-shoes, sleighs, 
and general implements. As we emerged 
from the little hole on the port side which 
was our only exit, a narrow path led out 
about one hundred yards to a circular hole 
through the ice. Over this we had erected 
a large tripod, from which we suspended the 
instruments for sounding and fishing and 
recording deep-sea temperatures. About 
midway between this and the ship we erected 
a box-shaped hut for nautical observations. 
About one hundred yards from the stern 
of the ship Mr. Danco erected a curiously 
shaped box for magnetic observations, 
and a little distance beyond, upon a con- 
venient hummock, were placed the meteoro- 
logical instruments. About two hundred 
yards off the port bow a small house had 
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been placed, to capture the electricity from 
the Aurora Australis. Efforts were made to 
keep a path to each of these houses, but the 
work generally proved futile. The quantity 
of drift snow was always so great that it 
buried every path and every irregularity in 
the vessel’s vicinity. 

It was at no time possible to leave the 
ship without snow-shoes of some sort. The 
little exercise on the ice which freedom from 
duties permitted was taken on the Norwegian 
snow-shoe, the ski. For mere pleasure 
journeys these proved in every way superior 
to the Canadian rackets and other patterns ; 
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A 1,700-HOUR NIGHT. 
The sun set on May 16th, to remain below 
the horizon for 1,700 long hours. The cold 
whiteness of our surroundings then assumed 
a colder blackness. For more than a month 
we had seen almost nothing of the real sun. 
Storm after storm kept the sky constantly 
veiled by a frozen, smoky vapour. The 
bright and almost constant twilight which 
gladdened our hearts on first entering the 
pack quickly shortened to a gloomy grey- 
This greyness then gave way to a 
only at 


ness. 
soul-despairing darkness, broken 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN: CHRISTMAS, 1898. 
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REMAINED FROZEN TIGHT IN THE ICE AS HERE 


SHOWN, AND NEVER MOVING, EXCEPT AS SHE MOVED WITH THE WHOLE ICE-FIELD, FROM MARCH 4, 1898, 


TO FEBRUARY 14, 1899. 

but where it became necessary to pull sledges 
or travel over rough paths the other kinds 
were better. We made several long journeys 
to neighbouring icebergs. Sometimes on 
these journeys we met with serious obstruc- 
tions and detentions. It was not found 
practicable to carry food, extra clothing, or 
amping equipment, and yet often the need 
of these became very great. The ice 
separating would leave large zones of water 
between us and the next field, thus cutting 
off our retreat, and leaving us to spend hours 
of meditation upon the prospect of starvation 
and of death by freezing. 





noon by a feeble yellow haze on the 
northern sky. I can think of nothing more 
disheartening, more destructive to human 
ambition, than this dense, unbroken black- 
ness of the long polar night. In the 
Arctic it has some redeeming features. 
There the white invader has the Eskimo to 
assist and teach and to amuse him. The 
weather there is clear and cold, and in the 
regions about Greenland, where I have been 
engaged, there is land-—real, solid land, not 
the mere mockery of it, like the shifting 
pack that was about us here. With land at 
hand prolonged journeys are always possible, 
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but what were we to do on a moving sea of 
ice ¢ 

On the day following the actual disappear- 
ance of the 
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time that he would never again see a sun- 
rise, and we felt that perhaps others might 
follow him. Who would be there to greet 

the returning 
—45 sun? was 





sun the wind 

changed — to | 
the south, 
the tempera- 
ture fell to 
twelve de- 
grees below 
zero, and, as 
was always 
the case ina 
southerly 
wind, the 
weather 
offered 
promise of 
clearing. At 
noon an 





often asked. 

if ft Ye- 
member cor- 
rectly, my 
companions 
on the excur- 
sion were De 
Gerlache and 
Amundsen. 
Slowly — and 
lazily we 
skated over 
the rough 
surface of 
the snow to 
the —_ north- 
= ward. We 














image of the 
sun appeared 
in the north. IN THE 
This was a 

distorted form of the sun, raised above the 
horizon by a refraction in the dense, ice- 
laden atmosphere close to the sea line. But 
though it was only an imitation of the sun, 
it gave us a real joy,a pleasure indescribable. 


A VISIT TO AN ICEBERG. 


On the 18th, during the few hours of 
midday twilight, we made an excursion to a 
neighbouring berg to view the last signs of 
the parting day. It was a weird mission. | 
shall always remember the peculiar impres- 
sion it produced upon ne. When we started 
almost all the 
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had not gone 
far before we 
discovered 
that the ice was cracking and large leads 
were cutting off our retreat. We mounted 
hummocks of unusual height and there 
awaited the imitation of the rising of the 
sun. Where the ice broke it separated, 
leaving a lane of black sea, from which oozed 
a steam-like vapour— in realitya cloud of small 
icy crystals that fell on the neighbouring ice- 
fields. The countless miniature mountains, 
or hbummocks, which covered the white fields 
had their northern faces brightened by a 
pale yellow light and their southern faces 
shadowed by a dull blue. This gave a little 
light to the usual lifeless grey of the ice- 
fields. Along the 
fresh leads there 








party were out- 
side, standing 
about in groups 
of three or four, 
discussing the 
prospect of the 
long winter night 
and  the~ short 
glory of the scene 
about. A thing 
sadder by far 
than the fleeting 
sun was the con- 








were a few pen- 
guins and an 
occasional — seal, 
and in the water 
whales were 
spouting jets of 
breath. The 
pack, with the 
strange play of 
deflected — light 
upon it, the sub- 
dued high lights, 
the softened 








dition of our 
companion Lieu- 
tenant Danco, 
which was emphasised to us now by his 
absence from all the groups, his illness 
confining him to the ship. 


HUMMOCKS, 


We knew at this 


shadows, the little 
speck of human 
and wild life, and our good ship buried 
under its snows, should have been interesting 
to us; but we were interested only in the 
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sky and in the northern portion of it. 
A few moments before noon the cream- 
coloured zone in the north brightened to an 
orange hue, and precisely at noon a half of 
the form of the sun ascended above the ice. 
It was a distorted, dull semicircle of gold, 
heatless, rayless, and sad. It sank again in 
a few moments, leaving almost no colour and 
nothing cheerful to remember through 
the seventy-one long days of darkness 
which followed. We returned to the 
ship and during the afternoon laid out 
the plans for our mid-winter occupation. 

We could do some fishing during the 
night, but no sounding. Very little, 
indeed, was done outside except the 
work of bringing in snow to melt for 
water and digging a path or a hole by 
which to get out. Each of us had 
planned a work of some magnitude to 
complete before sunrise. De Gerlache 
started to rewrite the ship’s log. 
Lecointe began to complete the details 
of the summer’s hydrographic work. 
Racovitza, in addition to regular labora- 
tory work, was to plan the outlines of 
a new book on the geographical distri- 
bution of life. Arctowski had in mind 
a dozen scientific problems to elucidate. 
Amundsen entered into a co-partnership 
with me to make new and more perfect 
travelling equipment ; and in addition 
to this I had the anthropological work 
of the past summer to arrange into 
workable order, and a book on Antarctic 
exploration. Thus we had placed before 
us the outline for industrious occupa- 
tion; but we did little of it. As the 
darkness increased, our energy faded. 
We became indifferent and found it 
difficult to concentrate our minds or fix 
our efforts to any one plan of action. 


The work planned was partly accom- ING 
ING 


plished, but it was finished after the 
return of the sun. 


The regular routine of our work was THY” BELGTCA 
. ° . WAS REPLEN- 
tiresome in the extreme ; not because it = 
Ss oD. 


was difficult of execution or required 
great physical exertion, but because it 
was monotonous. Day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, we rose 
at the same hour, ate the same things, talked 
on the same subjects, made a show at doing 
the same work, and looked out upon the 
same unbroken icy wilderness. We tried 
hard to introduce new topics for thought 
and new concoctions for the weary stomach. 
We strained the truth to introduce stories 
of home and of flowery future prospects, to 
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infuse a new cheer; but it all failed miser- 
ably. We were under the spell of the black 
Antarctic night, and, like the world which it 
darkens, we were cold, cheerless, and inactive. 

Here is the outline of a day’s life on the 
Belgica. Rise at 7.30 a.m. ; coffee at 8; 
% to 10, open-air exercise ; 10 to 12, scientific 
work, such as the regular meteorologic mag- 





SNOW, SHOW- 


HOW THE 








netic, or laboratory tasks, for the officers : 
and for the sailors, bringing in snow, melt- 
ing snow for water, replenishing the ship’s 
stores, repairing the ship, building new 
quarters, making new instruments, and doing 
anything which pertains to the regular work 
of the expedition ; 12 to 2 p.m., dinner and 
rest or recreation : 2 to 4, official work : 4 to 
1.30, coffee ; 4.30 to 6, official work (regular 
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dried meats, and corned beef. It is 
= also true of fruits preserved in juices; 
and vegetables, such as peas, corn, 
tomatoes, and of dried things. Un- 
fortunately this class of foods formed 
a very small part of our store. We 
were weighted down with the sup- 
posed finer delicacies of the Belgian, 
French, and Norwegian markets. We 
had laboratory mixtures in neat cans, 
and combined in such a manner as to 
make them look tempting—hashes 
under various catching names, sausage 
stuffs in deceptive forms, meat and 
fish balls said to contain cream, and 
mysterious soups; and we had all 








SLED-SAILING OVER THE PACK-ICE, 


work during this period was suspended for 
the greater part of the night): 6 to 7, 
supper: 7 to 10, card-playing, music, mend- 
ing, and, on moonlight nights, excursions. 
At 10 o’clock we went to sleep. 


PHYSICAL DEPRESSION. 


Up to this time our health had been fairly 
good. Excepting a few light attacks of 
rheumatism and neuralgia, and some unim- 
portant traumatic injuries, there had been 
no complaint. We ate little, however, and 
were thoroughly disgusted with canned foods. 
We had tried the meat of the penguins, but 
to the majority its flavour was too “ fishy.” 
We entered the long night somewhat under- 
fed, not because there was a scarcity of food, 
but because of our unconquerable dislike for 
such as we had. It is possible to support 
life for seven or eight months upon a diet of 
canned foods, but after this period there is 
something in the human system that makes 
it refuse to utilise the 
elements of nutrition 


the latest inventions in condensed 

foods. But one and all they proved 
failures as a steady diet. The stomach 
demands things with a natural fibre or some 
tough, gritty substance. At this time, as a 
relief, we would have taken kindly to some- 
thing containing pebbles or sand. How we 
longed to use our teeth ! 

The long darkness, the isolation, the tinned 
foods, the continued low temperature, with 
increasing storms and a high humidity, finally 
reduced our systems to what we will call 
polar anemia. We became pale, with a kind 
of greenish hue; our secretions were more 
or less suppressed. The stomach and all the 
organs were sluggish and refused to work. 
Most dangerous of all were the cardiac and 
cerebral symptoms. The heart acted as if it 
had lost its regulating influence. Its action 
was feeble, but its beats were not increased 
until other dangerous symptoms appeared. 
Its action was irregular, feeble, and entirely 
unreliable throughout the night. The mental 
symptoms were not so noticeable. The men 
were incapable of concentration, and unable 
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contained in tins. 
Against such food, even 
for a short period, the 
stomach protests ; con- 
fined to it for a long 
period it simply refuses 
to exercise its functions. 
Articles that in the can- 
hing retain a natural 
appearance usually re- 
main, especially if 
cooked a little, friendly 
to the palate. This is 
particularly true of meat 
retaining hard fibres, 

















such as ham, bacon, 
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to continue prolonged thought. One sailor 
was forced to the verge of insanity, but he 
recovered with the returning sun. 

The first to feel the effects of polar ansemia 
seriously was our lamented friend and com- 
panion, Lieutenant Danco. With the descent 
of the sun began the beginning of his end. 
On the short journeys which we took during 
the few moments of noonday twilight Danco 
complained of shortness of breath. Indeed, 
we all had some difficulty of respiration 
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of everyone, reduced hope and cheerfulness 
to the minimum. To combat this we now 
took to a forced diet of fresh meat. For- 
tunately, we had on hand quite a supply of 
penguins and seals, stored in the banks of 
snow. We sawed the frozen meat into steaks, 
and fried them in oleomargarine. ‘The men 
improved so rapidly on this diet that, though 
they objected to its fishy taste, they volun- 
tarily ate it to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. Penguin and seal steaks, when 


Racovitza, Naturalist. 








Mr. Arctowski, Oceanographer. 


THE MIDSUMMER CHRISTMAS DINNER ON BOARD THE ‘ BELGICA,”” DECEMBER 25, 


upon the slightest exercise, but Danco would 
frequently stand still and gasp for breath. 
For this he came under medical care early in 
May, but in spite of every effort he rapidly 
sank, and died on June 5th. His death and 
burial are scenes too sad for my pen. My 
ink is not. black enough to paint them. 

The dayless nights passed slowly, while 
the general spirit of the men sank lower and 
lower, until midnight on June 21st. The sad 
death of Danco, and the increasing debility 





Lieutenant de Gerlache, Commander of the Expedition. 
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once you have trained your nose to forget 
the odour and educated your palate to the dire 
needs of your system, are not so bad. But 
to eat them is a matter of education under 
pressure. The flavour is unlike anything that 
I had tasted before. Imagine beef steeped 
in cod-liver oil for several months and then 
fried in train oil, and you will have an idea 
of our most prized relishes. 

At noon on the Ist of July there was a 
bright lemon-coloured zone over the northern 
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AN UNFRIENDLY SEAL. 


horizon, and from under it the wind came in 
gusts, with charges of snow so blinding that 
outside work or recreation was impossible. 
On the 4th of July M. de Gerlache, with 
characteristic thoughtfulness, sent the Stars 
and Stripes to the masthead in honour of the 
Day of American Independence. For dinner 
that day we had an unusual menu, and we 
crowned our feast with appropriate toasts. 
Holidays and the like were the only excuse 
we had for an unusual time, and we took 
occasion to find as many of them as our 
fading memories retained. Birthdays, national 
feasts, and holidays of various nations, and 
even Church days, were chosen as excuses to 
punctuate time by dinners and wine. 
Through the night there was nothing very 
remarkable connected with the celestial 
changes. Stars were visible at noon and at 
night in varying brilliancy and number, 
according to the amount of humidity in the 
atmosphere. There are not in the southern 
hemisphere the numerous fascinating nebule 
seen in the northern skies, but the Magel- 
lanic clouds, the Southern Cross, and 
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cloud of snow which hung on the horizon, it 
was difficult, and generally impossible, to see 
a star low down. An artificial star was 
accordingly made by fixing a lantern on a 
post, and the post was placed far enough 
from the ship to be invisible. The observer 
did not discover that his star was a hoax for 
several days. The Aurora Australis was in 
evidence on nearly every night in April, 
May, July, and August. It was never so 
brilliantly luminous or so fantastic in figure 
as the Aurora Borealis. The usual form was 
that of an arc, without motion, resting low 
on the south-western sky. Above and below 
it were ragged, cloud-like fragments, which 
changed in form and brilliancy every few 
seconds. The colour was faintly yellow, and 
the light emitted was never sufficient to be 
visibly thrown on to the surface snows. 


NEW LIFE IN THE FIRST SUNSHINE. 


The sun in rising appeared above the 
horizon by refraction before actual sunrise. 
For three weeks the northern sky had been 
so light at noon that, had we not known when 
to expect the sun, we might have awaited its 
rise every day. On the 23rd and 24th of 
July a dull ball of fire rolled along the icy 
hummocks of the homeward sky, but the 
real sun did not rise to view until the 25th 
Its face was pale, its light feeble, and its 
heat imperceptible. Weak and sickly as the 
old Father of Life seemed, he started within 
us renewed fountains of joy. The daylight 
at midday increased from a few minutes to 
hours, until finally, on the 16th of November, 
all darkness disappeared and the long, night- 
less polar day began. ‘The early part of this 
period was the coldest season of the year, the 
temperature ranging steadily from thirty to 
forty degrees below zero. During the night 





other groups, give it a charm of its 
own. The moon paid us its regular 
visits and was always hailed with 
joy. By moonlight we were able to 
do some travelling, and by it, occa- 
sionally, we were able to capture a 
penguin, which was always a happy 
addition to our larder. One of the 
seemingly impossible accomplish- 
ments of the practical jokers was the 
construction of an artificial star. 
There existed some rivalry between 
two departments. For both it was 
necessary to have an observation of 
two fixed stars to determine our 














position. Owing to the constant 
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of September sth 
the thermometer 
registered 45°5 de- 
grees below zero. 
This proved to be 
our minimum tem- 
perature. Although 
nen came in with 
frozen feet and 
hands and noses, 
they all agreed that 
the coldest weather 
was by far the most 
agreeable. 

The ice now 
separated, leaving 
large open leads of 
water. In these 
finback and bottle- 
nose Whales gam- 
bolled about, but 














we saw nothing of 





the much - prized 
right, or black, 
whales. Seals and 
penguins, too, came 
out of the new fis- 
sure, and to get 
these for our larder 
was one of the 
sports of this time. 








CUTTING A CANAL THROUGH THE ICE TO 
RELEASE THE ‘* BELGICA” FROM HER 
ELEVEN AND A HALF MONTHS’ IM- 
PRISONMENT. 


By constant work, day and night, for five 
weeks the canal was completed and the ship 
steamed out; but only to be caught in the pack 
again two days later, and held fast for yet 


another month. 








The scene about 
the ship was now 
full of animation. Groups of men were 
sounding, others dredging the sea bottom, 
and still others placing the ship in order for 
the coming campaign. The regular observa- 
tions were prosecuted with usual vigour. 
Everybody, acting under the new stimulation 
of the sun, worked with a surprising will 
and ambition. 

In November and December there was 
considerable change in the pack. The 
influence of the sun at noon was sufficient 
to reduce the great amount of drift snow to 
a depth of less than two feet. The hum- 
mocks lost their soft, downy faces, and stood 
out in hard, irregular masses. New fissures 
appeared in various places, making the general 
dimension of the ice-fields smaller. The field 
in which we were embedded, however, retained 
its original size. It was irregular in form, 
with a general diameter of two miles. This 
was somewhat greater than the average 
size of the fields about us. Between the 
fields, around the icebergs, and particularly 
around our field, there were lakes and lanes 
of water which would permit some naviga- 
tion. If we had been free we might have 








forced a few miles daily to some new region. 
We had made preparations for a summer 
voyage of exploration to the outer part of 
the Palmer Archipelago, and then to the 
Weddell Seas. As week after week of the 
short season passed we abandoned _ this 
ambition and sought for some means to 
extricate ourselves. The end of November 
was the time fixed upon to leave the pack, 
but November and December passed without 
offering us the slightest hope of escape. The 
Christmas dinner and the New Year’s Day 
wines raised our longings for freedom to a 
fever heat. The ship was firmly held at 
about 2,000 feet from the shore line. The 
ice between her and the edge was five feet 
thick in its feeblest places, and in some 
places it was twenty-five feet. How could 
we escape ? 

Many had faith in tonite, an explosive of 
the gun-cotton class, of which we had a great 
abundance. Tonite was said to be more 
powerful than dynamite, but our previous 
experiments with it had been total failures. 
In low temperatures it would simply make a 
cheerful bonfire without exploding. After 
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these experiments the engineer threatened 
to use it as fuel to get up steam. When the 
temperature had risen to five degrees below 
zero the explosive redeemed its reputation. 
It would explode; but it simply burrowed 
circular holes through the ice, which were of 
no service in releasing the ship. 

Seeing that dark surfaces absorbed a 
greater amount of heat than the even 
whiteness of the snow, I suggested cutting 
two grooves through the snow to the water 
line. My idea in doing this was to flood the 
grooves with water, or tiirow ashes or some 
other dark substance into them, and so 
increase the power of the sun to deepen 
them. In this manner the ice would be 
weakened in a line with the ship, and it was 
hoped that it would eventually break in the 
way of least resistance. We did not begin 
this experiment until the early part of 
January, when the sun was already on the 
decline. One of the grooves was finished, 
but the temperature was so low that the sun 
at midday was not sufficient to melt the 
fresh ice formed under the feebie sun at 
midnight. 

I next suggested the sawing of a canal 
large enough to permit a passage of the ship 
to. the water’s edge. This at first seemed 
utterly impossible. The distance was 2,400 
feet. To do the work the entire force, 
including officers, numbered but sixteen men. 
We had no implements except six ordinary 
ice saws, Which were too short. The canal 
was begun, not with faith that it would ever 
be completed, but with an idea of keeping 
the men busy enough to prevent their 
worrying about our hopeless position. Once 
the project was commenced everybody, from 
the cook to the highest officer, did his duty 
at the labour. We were strict equals at this 
time, all working as day labourers—some 
with saws, others with pickaxes and shovels. 
Divided into three groups, working eight 
hours each, we kept the saws and axes and 
shovels and explosives going throughout day 
and night for five long weeks. On the 14th 
of February we steamed out through the 
canal—free, and with the consciousness that 
we had won our release by our own hard 
efforts. 

Our freedom, however, did not last long. 
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In two days we advanced forty miles north- 
ward, but then we came to a position’ in 
the pack edge where all efforts failed. We 
were held here for one month, with the black 
sky indicating an open sea before us. We 
were preparing to fit up our second winter 
quarters for another year’s drift, when a 
gentle southerly wind forced us out beyond 
the line of icebergs, where the ice spread, 
and we quickly steamed into the open South 
Pacific. It was March 14th. The opportunity 
for further exploration during this season was 
closed. Our provisions were almost con- 
sumed, and the general aim of our expedition 
was fulfilled. ‘The nearest port was Punta 
Arenas, and we set a course for it. 

We left the pack from longitude 103° west, 
and latitude 70° 45’ south. We had thus 
drifted from about 80° to 103° of longitude 
and between 70° and 72° of latitude. In 
March and April we drifted westerly to longi- 
tude 92° 25”, where we were on April 25th. 
From May to October we drifted back again 
to a place near our starting-point. From 
November to the time we left the ice we 
drifted rapidly westward. The winter drift 
then is eastward, the summer drift is west- 
ward, and this is also the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Our farthest south was on 
March 31st, latitude 71° 36’ 5”, longitude 
87° 33' 30". It would not at any time have 
been possible to push farther poleward in our 
position. The various soundings which we 
took prove the existence of a sea where there 
was previously thought to be land. Through 
these soundings also we have discovered a 
submarine bank comparable to the bank off 
the coast of Newfoundland. The excellent 
series of magnetic observations by M. Lecointe 
indicate the magnetic pole to be about two 
hundred miles east of its present assigned 
position. The hourly meteorological observa- 
tions, under the direction of M. Arctowski, 
are of priceless value to students of weather. 
The painstaking zoological work by M. Raco- 
vitza, and the numerous other observations 
and studies of Antarctic life and phenomena, 
are of a like value. As an American, I can 
with due modesty say that the work of this, 
the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, will form 
the stepping-stone to future Antarctic 
exploration. 
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Illustrated by Bertha Newcombe. 


No. IV.—THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE KING. 


i R. HERBERT 
geass WADSWORTH 
Fans. FO was a gentleman 


of some consider- 
able distinction 
| in our village, as 
you would dis- 
cover after only 
a few minutes’ 
converse with 
him. He wasin 
the employ of 
our vicar, and 
was always 
spoken of as “the 
gardener.” But 
his duties were 
far more com- 
prehensive ; and, if he be a credible witness, 
he was largely responsible for what might be 
called the ecclesiastical policy of our village 
—a power behind the pulpit whose influence 
was felt in every detail of Church matters. 
Apart from that, however, he attended to 
the horse, acted as coachman, took charge of 
the one cow, fed the poultry and the pigs, 
and executed all the odd jobs about a house 
that do not fall in the province of the maids, 
in addition to his incursions in the garden. 
Herbert is built on no niggardly plan, and 
his ruddy countenance and active step are 
visible signs of robust health and a sound 
constitution ; in short, as our village ex- 
presses it, he is “a strappen young veller.” 
It must not be supposed that the duties 
enumerated consumed all his energies. They 
were work for which he was paid a weekly 
wage ; it was the unpaid services that gave 
him so important a position in the village. 
He was one of the bell-ringers, and took pride 
in the reforms he had brought about in the 
bell-chamber, and he was also an important 
member of the choir, his voice being a basso- 
profundo of great power and sweetness. On 
the “ power” everybody was agreed, but as 
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regards “sweetness” opinion was sharply 
divided between Mr. Wadsworth and the 
rest of the choir. He took great interest in 
the musical part of the services, and was 
always hinting what the choir might be if 
the choirmaster, Mr. Gayle, were competent. 
For one thing, Mr. Gayle showed his anti- 
progressive spirit by not always entrusting 
the bass solo in the anthem to Mr. Herbert ; 
and for another, he had taken to training 
the choirboys on the Tonic Sol-fa system, to 
Herbert’s utter disgust and contempt. “It 
bain’t prapper music, that bain’t ; in fack, it 
bain’t real notes at all. I told the wold 
man ”—thus Herbert spoke of the vicar— 
“that thik stuff bain’t decent vor the Church 
of England, and oughtn’t to be allowed, but 
he be zo easy-goen he don’t like to interfere 
But you won’t catch I zingen from it ; let’s 
have prapper notes in church.” It is a fact, 
I believe, that, in spite of all Herbert's 
affection for the Old Notation, he can 
scarcely name a note of it, to say nothing of 
singing from it. But that does not matter. 
Tonic Sol-fa in the Church services is some- 
thing near blasphemy. “It may do very 
well vor Methodies °--Mr. Wadsworth is a 
strong Churchman, and would have a very 
short way with Dissenters—“ but for the 
Church, No, I zay.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, from his position in 
parish matters, his charms as a singer, his 
presentable appearance—he was the first 
to wear a red silk tie in our village—and his 
condescending affability, greatly attracted 
the unattached maidens of our village, and 
Phaebe Dodge was for some time the most 
envied and freely criticised person among us 
when it became known that Herbert, after 
praiseworthy impartiality in his attentions, 
was Walking out with her exclusively. Phoebe, 
though many degrees above plainness, is not a 
beauty, being too pale and thin to be con- 
sidered handsome amongst us, where red- 
rose cheeks are as common and as highly 
esteemed as red roses; but she certainly has 
an air of distinction, and, in comparison 
with her sister-villagers, a lady-like carriage. 
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In spite of her good fortune and the 
wrecking of many hopes, she suffered no 
loss of friendship ; she is good-natured and 
good-tempered, and her sweetness disarmed 
the most disappointed, though at times when 
she spoke of her lover she was rather hard 
to bear. To see her leaning on his arm 
and looking up fondly into his face to listen 
to his gracious words, was a wholesome lesson 
for the purblind creatures who can see 
nothing but — self-interest everywhere. 
“However he came to have I, [ don’t 
know,” said Phoebe in sincerity. 

The courtship began at the Christmas 
tea-meeting, and the following autumn, as 
chance would have it, Phoebe’s most intimate 
friend, Maggie Penny, went to Piddleham 
Fair. Phoebe had promised to accompany 
her, but at the last moment could not go, 
and Maggie went alone, hoping to meet with 
some nice young man who would be her 
cavalier. A thunderstorm came up soon 
after she reached the fair, and she offered 
shelter under her umbrella to a girl standing 
near her who was very anxious about her hat. 
The offer was accepted with alacrity, and the 
stranger explained that it was her best 
Sunday hat and she had only had it a few 
weeks. “I wouldn’ have they veathers 
spoiled vor ever zo,” she added: “ vor 
mother said as how I warn’t to put it on, 
but I did want to look a bit smart.  Zilly- 
like I vorgot my umbreller. Have ‘ee 
anybody with ’ee ?° 

“ No,” said Maggie. “A vriend ov mine 
promised, but she couldn’ come.” 

“Then what do ‘ee zay to we strollen 
round together ? ” 

“T should be real glad,” said Maggie. 
“Tt be a good vair, to-year, bain’t it ?’ 

It does not take us long to strike up an 
acquaintance. In a short time Maggie had 
disclosed her own name, and learned that 
her new friend was Harriet Meeds, and lived 
in Winsor Magna, a village three miles out. 
It was while they were looking at a 
shooting-gallery that Jim Richards of our 
village passed by and had a few joking 
words with Maggie, promising as soon as the 
cattle were sold to return and treat her on 
the roundabouts. 

“Be he your young man, my dear?” 
asked Harriet, when Richards had passed on. 

*‘ No, that he bain’t,” said Maggie, with 
convincing emphasis; “he do live near 
we, that’s all. I should never pick up with 
he.” 

“You have got a veller, ov course ¥” 
inquired Harriet. 
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“No, TL haven.” Maggie’s reply was 
delivered with a mournful laugh. ‘ Nobody 
will have I. I shall be a wold maid, 1] 
expects.” 

“(et on with ’ee, do,” said Harriet, giving 
her a playful push. “Iv you bain’t courten 
it be your own vault. You be hard to please, 
[ can zee.” 

That was not at all unpleasant, and 
Maggie did not deny it, but smilingly 
shook her head. ‘ But be you courten 7?” 
she asked. 

Harriet, colouring, laughed. ‘* That’d be 
tellen,” she said ; “ but I don’t mind telling 
you, my dear. Hi ham.” 

“Oh, you’re lucky,” said Maggie. 

* And you do know him, I expects. Do 
ee zee, he be a zort ov cousin of mine—a 
cousin through marriage.” 

“T know him? I know nobody *bout 
here, hardly.” 

“Ah, but do ’ee zee, he do live at present 
hear you.” 

“Do he, now?” with great interest. 
“ What be his name ? ” 

* Well, it be Bert Wadsworth.” 

“ Bert Wadsworth ?” echoed Maggie, not 
comprehending for the moment. 

* Kes, you do know him, surely.” 

“Never Herbert Wadsworth at the pas- 
son’s, him as zings bass ? ” 

Harriet did not speak, but nodded, smiling 
with pride. 

“Well, I never did,” ejaculated Maggie, 
and stood staring at Harriet, trying to decide 
whether she should tell her new friend that 
Mr. Wadsworth had another girl as well. 

* What do ’ee look like that vor ?” asked 
Harriet, who was observing her narrowly, 
rather suspiciously. 

“ Oh—why—becos it do zim zo queer, 
as—as one med zay, to meet you like thease 
and knowen him. I do zing in the choir 
too, do ’ee zee. I could hardly take it in 
vor the minit.” 

“Well, it be right,” said Harriet. “ How 
do ’ee like en?” 

* Oh, we admires en, just about, do ’ee zee. 
He can zing out and no mistake. But how 
sly he be! He did never zay that he be 
courten, do ‘ee zee.” 

“Be he vree in his way, then, with the- 
the other maids ? ” was Harriet’s next ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, no,” said Maggie, mendacious, as 
she believed, in a good cause. ‘ You zee, we 
couldn’ make it out why he wasn’ no vreer 
in his ways. I zee now.” 

“ We've been engaged nearly two year now. 
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“Vou Wen. 
catch I zingin’ 
from it.’” 


Beén relations, 
as We med zay, 
he used to 
come to our 
house offen, 
and, well, we 
begun court- 
en,” and Har- 
riet proudly 
drifted off into 
details of her 
love affair. 
Maggie could 
not give her 
whole-souled 
attention ; she 
was thinking 
of Phebe 
Dodge. 
Harriet 
stretched her neck proudly. ‘“ He be a 
clever veller, be Bert,” she said, and, glad 
of having someone to whom she could talk 
about her lover, she pressed Maggie to go 
home with her to tea. Maggie, impatient 
to communicate her tidings, untruthfully 
declared that she must be at home before 


dark, and promised to accept her new friend’s 


hospitality some other time. She was the 
possessor of a secret that she would not have 
bartered for the best dress and hat she had 
seen in the Piddleham shop windows that 
day. Although she assured herself she felt 
sorry for her dear friend, really sorry, there 
3D 
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was just a little satisfaction in being the 
bearer of the tidings. 

Tea was not ready when she _ reached 
home, and too impatient too wait for it she 
hurried off to Dodge’s cottage. Phoebe was 
surprised to see her. “I thought you wasn’ 
comen back till later, my dear, you told I. 
What zort ov a vair was it ?” 

“Oh, not zo bad. But come outside and 
I'll tell ’ee all about it.” 

The secret was too good to be revealed all 
at once, and as they passed down the street 
Maggie described the fair with a wealth of 
detail that made Phoebe exclaim again and 
again, “I never! I do zo wish I could 
have gone.” 

It was not until they had passed the 
church, and Maggie had satisfied her friend, 
that, putting her arm affectionately round 
Phoebe’s waist, her tone changed to a 
mournful key. 

“ T’ve been zo upset.” 

“ Have ’ee? What about?” 

“1 don’t think I was ever mwore upset 
in my life. I couldn’ eat my tea when 
I got hwome.” 

“What be wrong, my dear ?” and Pheebe’s 
tone was most sympathetic. 

“ My pore, pore dear; I hardly know how to 
tell ’ee. I’ve been turnen it over in my own 
mind all the way hwome, whether I should 
tell ’ee, but it zims right I should, though it 
bain’t pleasant ; in fack, it have made I veel 
quite bad. It do zim to I right I should, 
but I hardly dare, my pore, pore dear,” and 
she pressed her friend more affectionately. 
“It be somethen *bout you, pore dear.” 

“*Bout me ?”’ stammered Phoebe, blushing 
furiously for the moment, and then turning 
pale. “’Bout me? What—what have I 
done ?” 

* You haven’ done nothen, pore thing. It 
be zo cruel as anythen I ever heard. I don’t 
know now iv I can tell ’ee,” and Maggie 
passed her hand across her eyes. 

“Tell I at once,” commanded Pheebe in 
a fierce whisper. 

“TT hardly know how to. Oh, dear! what 
a day it have been! To think men should 
be such deceiven wretches!” and with this 
preface Maggie, who was enjoying some most 
exquisite moments, related the story, with 
loving regard for every detail. “I never 
was zo took back in my life, I do declare. I 
wouldn’ believe it vor ever zo long. ‘ Him 
that be passon’s man?’ I asks agen and 
agen, vor I couldn’ believe it, and she zays, 
‘*Ees, and zingsin the choir. A good zinger, 
bain’t he ?’ she zays, and then I zee there be 





no doubt *bout it. ‘Oh, this'll break pore 
dear Phoebe’s heart,’ I zays to myself.” 

Phoebe was suffering acutely—so sharply, 
indeed, that.she rieither wept nor fainted, to 
the disappointment of the narrator, who had 
prepared herself for a dramatic scene. “ It 
be a burnen zin and shame!” she cried. 
‘What shall you do, my pore thing? Iv it 
was me I should gwo straight and tell en to 
his vace what a rascal he be. He do deserve 
harsewhippen.” But still Phoebe said nothing, 
and Maggie pressed her again. : 

“Tl zee,” said‘Phoebe. “I hardly know 
yet what todo. But, my dear, don’t ’ee tell 
a single soul here about it—nct at present.” 

“No, I won’t, my dear, iv—iv you don’t 
wan't I to.” 

“Thank ’ee vor tellen I. We'll turn back 
now. It have upset Ia bit.” 

“What shall you do ?” 

“ T don’t know yet. I must think it over, 
it be so strange. There pe some mistake, I 
, Se ee es 

“T hope I did right in tellen ’ee, my 
dear,” said Maggie, who was almost irritable 
with disappointment. At least Phoebe should 
have fallen in a swoon. She had pictured 
Pheebe seizing her by the arm and, shouting 
“Come on, Mag!” taking her with her to 
confront the traitor. It was all very tame, 
and she felt unjustly defrauded. “Do ’ee 
veel very bad *bout it, Phoebe, my dear?” 
she asked. 

“ Kes,” said Phoebe briefly. At that 
moment she felt too full of shame to live. . . 
“ T’ll gwo in now,” Phoebe said, when they 
had returned to the street. 

“You bain’t vexed with I, I do hope,” 
said Maggie. “I didn’ know what to do.” 

“T be greatly obliged to ’ee, my dear,” 
was Phoebe’s response. ‘“ Good-night, and 
thank ee,” and, having kissed each other, 
Phoebe went indoors. 


* * * * * 


About ten the next morning Maggie was 
surprised to see Phoebe, in her Sunday frock 
and second-best hat, coming down the road. 
She ran to the garden gate to speak to her. 

“Wherever be ’ee gwain at thease time, 
my dear ?” she asked. 

“T be gwain to Piddleham, and on to 
Winsor, to see thik maid,” said Phoebe. 
“* Where do she live ?” 

“Let I zee—the last house past the 
church, I think. But iv you’d only have 
told I, ’2 have gone with ’ee. You couldn’ 
wait till thease avternoon, I s’pose ? ” 
“Thank ’ee, but I’d rather gwo alone. I 
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must hurry, or I shall never catch the train. 
I shall zee ’ee thease evenen. Good-marnen.” 

“Good - marnen,” said Maggie, rather 
pettishly. She felt she had a right to be 
present at the meeting. 

Phoebe had spent a long night in think- 
ing it over, and the more thought she gave to 
the matter the more she was convinced that 
there was a mistake somewhere. Her first 
impulse was to see Mr. Wadsworth and ask 
for explanations ; but if it were a mistake, as 
it must be, Herbert would justly upbraid her 
for her distrust ; nay, he might take the most 
serious view of her conduct and refuse to 
have anything more to do with her. Her 





dear Bert had been so gentle and tender and 
kind, had been so lavish in his endearments, 
that it was impossible that he could be faith- 
less. Nothing but a talk with the other girl 
would convince her. She didn’t want, she 
said to herself; to think ill of anybody, but 
the probabilities were that “ thik maid ” was 
a very vulgar and undesirable girl. 

It was afternoon before sks reached 
Winsor. She found the house without any 
difficulty. Harriet’s mother kept a small 
chandler’s shop, and “ S. Meeds, Licensed to 
Sell Tobacco,” could be discerned on a 
dilapidated signboard. Phcebe looked into 
the shop window and then walked on fora 


little way, turned back, and examined the 
tombstones in the churchyard. But it had 
to be done, and, remembering for the first 
time she could ask for a pennyworth of 
biscuits if the atmosphere were forbidding, 
she walked in and was fortunate enough to 
find Harriet behind the counter. Phoebe’s 
courage returned, for the shop had the old, 
familiar, musty, cheesy smell of Mrs. Widge’s 
emporium at home, and, because the old- 
fashioned bow window was piled high with 
biscuit-boxes and sweet-bottles, the same 
perpetual twilight. Phoebe gave Harriet 


one scrutinising glance and then repressed a 
sigh. 


Yes, “ thik maid,” as far as the dim 


‘She walked in and 
was fortunate enough 
to find Harriet behind 
the counter.” 


light allowed her to judge, was certainly 
attractive—so much had to be confessed. 

Harriet looked at her expectantly, seeing 
in her nothing but a customer. 

** Be—be you Miss Meeds ? ” 
falteringly, ‘ Harriet Meeds ? ” 

“* Kes, that be my name, miss.” 

* You was talken with a maid at the vair 
yesterday—Maggie Penny by name ? ” 

“ Kes, I was ; quite right, miss,” returned 
Harriet wonderingly. 

“She be a vriend ov mine, be Maggie.” 

Phoebe paused so long after this informa- 
tion that Harriet felt she must say something, 
and remarked, “ Be she, now ?” encouragingly. 


asked Phoebe 
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“ Kes, my very greatest 
vriend. P’raps she didn’ 
mention my name? It 
be Phoebe Dodge.” 

Harriet shook her head. 
“No, I can’t say as she 
did. No, I’m sure she 
didn’.” 

* Well, she told I she’d 
been talken to ’ee, 
and—and — could 
I have a vew words 
with ’ee somewhere 
quiet ?” 

“Certainly. Will 
"ee come into the 
parlour?” Harriet 
was eyeing her 
keenly, seeking 
to read Pheebe’s 
errand in her ex- 
pression. 

“ Anywhere it be 
agreeable,” said 
Pheebe, following 
her. 

“Tt bain’t very 
grand,” said Har- 
riet, using the 
formula that 
amongst us always 
ushers a visitor 
into the best room. 
“You zee, things 
be all out ov their 
place, and I be 
almost ashamed ov 
asken anybody in.” 

Phoebe replied 
in accordance with 
well-defined prece- 
dent. “ It be very 
nice, I’m sure. It 
be quite a pictur.” 

A horrible story is told in our village of 
a certain Mrs. Woser, who, on paying a Visit, 
answered the formula with “ Well, I dessay I 
can make it do vor vive minutes.” Her 
son some years afterwards hanged himself. 
Of course our village heard it without 
surprise. 

“Take a chair, please, and zet yourself 
down, iv you can vind one clean enough,” 
said Harriet, still speaking according to rule, 
and Phoebe, answering with the correct, “ | 
wish our parlour was kept zo clean and 
nice,” sat down. 

Harriet took a chair opposite her and 
waited with well-concealed impatience. But 





‘**He looked up with a start 
Harriet.” 
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into the face of 


Phoebe felt quite unable to begin, and sat 
looking at Harriet and trying to read her 
character in her face till the silence became 
embarrassing. Miss Meeds was the taller by 
four or five inches, and altogether of a more 
lusty type of womanhood. Black eyes and 
hair, with the blood mantling her cheeks 
through a somewhat swarthy skin, made her 


undeniably attractive, though in strong 
contradiction to the refined and _ delicate 
features of Phoebe. Phoebe thought she 


looked one who would “ not be put on,” and 
she was right. Almost masculine in her 
vigour, Miss Meeds was emphatically one 
who would “ not be put on.” 











remarked Harriet at last. 
zomeone be courten ’ee ?” 
was about Bert, then. 

39 


man, she did tell I ? 


proudly. “ What about he ? ” 


set rather grimly. 


made a mistake, zims to I.” 
“ No, I haven’,” cried Phoebe: “ 


it near we.” 


“And everybody here’ll tell 
courten I.” 


asked Harriet at last. 


nice to I, do “ee zee.” 


ee,” 


her face white and drawn. 
Harriet nodded; she could 
herself to speak at that moment. 


” 


dear ? 


Wiping away her tears resolutely. 
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“ What a vine day it be, avter the rain!” 
“Very nice. You did tell Maggie 
Harriet nodded with wide-oper. eyes. 
“ Herbert Wadsworth, as be our passon’s 
“ Kes, I be engaged to Bert,” said Harriet 


“Well, do ’ee zee ”-—-Phoebe’s voice was 
unsteady and her tears were near brimming 
over— “do ‘ee zee, I couldn’ believe it, and 
I zaid there must be zome mistake. 
couldn’ be he,’ I did zay to Maggie.” 

“Why not?” asked Harriet, her mouth 


*“ Becos, do ’ee zee, he be courten I.” 

“Courten you?” Harriet laughed scorn- 
fully, but there was a tremor in her voice 
and a fiery blush on her cheek. ‘ You have 


will tell "ee the zame. Everybody do know 


The two girls looked at each other blankly 
for some seconds. ‘“ Do ’ee reely mean it ?” 


“ Kes, I do. I can’t believe,” said Phoebe, 
becoming tearful again, “as he have been 
courten you. He—he have been zo nice as 


“And haven’ he to 1?” asked Harriet, 
a far-away sound of angry tears in her voice. 
“ He did come here last Zatday, and he was 
that nice and loven and—ees, he was, I tell 


* And wasn’ he to I last Zunday ? 
took I out in the avternoon round 
woods, and we walked nearly to Zuckton 
togeder in the evenen. He did put—but oh, 
it bain’t true, be it ?” cried Phoebe pitifully, 


“T could never have believed it ov Bert,” 
said Phoebe in a whisper, surrendering at last. 
“How long have he been courten 


“Nearly two year. How long 


“ iver since the tea-party on Boxen Day !” 

“T couldn’ have believed,” cried Harriet. 
“ But he be a bad un, he be. I'll show en,” 
and her mouth closed grimly again. 

“ He was allus zo nice,” cried Phoebe, 
could hardly realise yet that, instead of being 
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the proudest and happiest girl in our village, 
she had been made a fool of, and was to be a 
subject for pity atthe best, and, at the worst, 
witticisms and sneers. “I did like him zo, I 
could never tell.” 

“Zo did I,” cried Harriet. “I thought 
there was nobody like he.” 

“Zo did I. He—he used to put his arm 
round IJ, and he did kiss I times and times I 
couldn’ zay in an evenen. He did zay I'd 
the nicest, kissablest mouth ever zeen on a 
maid.” 

Harriet blushed furiously with anger and 
brought her clenched fist down on the table. 
‘What a rascal he be! Why, he have told 
I that hundreds ov times !” 

“Never!” ejaculated Phoebe, her cheeks 
burning with shame. 

“Nice veller, to be sure!” ejaculated 
Harriet. 

“He be that nice to I, my dear, I can 
hardly believe it now. When he be specially 
nice he did call I ‘darlen little girlie.” He 
did allus zay it in such a way it made you 
veel—well, you did like it.” 

** Kes, I know,” remarked Harriet, with a 
grim laugh. 

“Oh, dear!” said Phoebe. “ But,” she 
added almost in a whisper, keeping the most 
delicious morsel to the last, and being assured 
in her own mind that there was something 
that had only been whispered to her, “ but 
when he was extry special nice he called I 
his ‘little Nay Plus Ulter.’ It be Lat’n, 
that be, and he told I it did mean sweetest, 
nicest maid in all the world. ‘That be what 
the Prince of Wales did zay to the Princess 
when he went courten she,’ he did zay. 
And I knowed it be right, for vather do allus 
have ‘Nay Plus Ulter’-peas, and they be 
better’n any.” 

“Oh,” said Harriet impatiently, brushing 
Phoebe’s fond delusion roughly away, “ he’ve 
said that to I oftener than to you, I ‘low. 
Did he never call ’ee ‘Mull-tum in—in 
somethen,’ and say that was Lat’n for ‘ darlen 
angel ?’” Phoebe nodded, too broken to 
speak. 

As the full perfidy of Mr. Wadsworth was 
gradually revealed, Harriet’s rage increased, 
while Phoebe became more pathetic in her 
shame and despair. To think that all the 
loving caresses, the unutterably sweet words, 
were shared by another! Oh, it was bitter ! 

“Ah, my veller,” cried Harriet, rising in 
an access of fury, “iv I had ’ee here thease 
minit I’d leave my vinger-marks on ’ee! 
Ill skin en, iv I had en here! I often told 
en I should like to look at your village, but 
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he did allus put I off with zome tale or other, 
and I didn’ mind.” 

“He did the same to I *bout Piddleham 
when he came Zatdays. He made I believe 
as he only came here to a Lodge meeten and 
couldn’ look after I iv I came, but he did 
promise to bring I virst Zatday next 
month.” 

“Kes, the beast!” was Harriet’s vicious 
retort. “’Cos why? Becos I told en I was 
very likely gwain to stay with my sister-in- 
law down to W eymouth vor a wik or two 
beginnen ov next month. An artful dog ! 
I'll zay that much vor en.” 

“Oh, I couldn’ think how he could be zo 
cruel to I; it be--be wicked ov en.” Phoebe 
was weeping copiously now. “I did like en, 
just about ; in fack, I did love en, there ! ” 

“No better’n I did,” interrupted Harriet 
in angry scorn. “ Oh, iv I had en here vive 
minits—just vive minits ! ” 

“T couldn’ have believed it. 
could look one in the vace ‘ 

“ How many ov we do ’ee suppose there 
be, now?” asked Harriet, whose rage was 
gathering in volume every ‘minute. 

“ How many—what do ’ee mean ? 

“ How many more maids do ’ee think he 
be engaged to? He have got one or two 
more zomewhere, I ’low.” 

* He couldn’ be zo wicked.” 

“Be that what you think? Why, it 
be vun for he. I warrant he have laughed 
ready to kill hisself at the vun he have had 
with we. When did he talk ov marryen ’ee ? ” 

“Oh, he zaid he should have a rise at 
Christmas, he expected, and then we could 
marry in the Zpring. I couldn’ tell ’ee how 


How he 





” 


nice he talked "bout loven hearts in the 
Zpring. He did make zome po’try “bout it.” 
“Oh, I do know all that,” was Harriet’s 


impatient retort. ‘“ We was to be married 
next autumn, and he thought we could take 
the ‘ Black Bear’ here and make our vortins. 
Have he ever given you anythen ?” 

“Kes,” went on Phoebe, blushing with 
pride, for the moment forgetting that the 
Garden of Eden was a howling waste, “he 
gave I a ring and a thimble.” 

“ T’ll show ’ee my ring,” said Harriet, and 
going to her bedroom brought down a ring 
and threw it disdainfully to Phoebe. It was 
of “ Abyssinian gold,” set with four gems of 
the kind that are sold at so many pence a 
dozen. Phoebe examined it curiously. “ It 
be very nice,” she said. 

“ Where’s yours ? ” asked Harriet. 

Phoebe blushed and would have denied its 
possession, but Harriet was looking at her 
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with understanding eyes, and she took it from 
a ribbon round her neck. It was of different 
design from Harriet’s, consisting of one large 
pearl.” 

* Kes,” said Harriet, who did not altogether 
let sentiment interfere with practicality, “ he 
did give a lot away, he did. I did know he 
bought thease ring at Dorchester, and when 
I was there I went to Vry’s shop and priced 
one exactly like it. I was curus, do ee zee, 
to zee how much it be worth. ‘ One-and- 
eleven,’ zays the young veller. ‘ But it be 
real Aby ssinian gold, bain’t it 2” zays I. He 
laughs and zays it be real Abyssinian, but 
thik zort ov gold bain’t real gold at all. And 
he showed I one near the zame as thik thing 
ov yours for two-and-dree, zo he thought you 


worth vourpence more’n I. Spends _ his 
money like watter, does my dear Bert. Ever 
tek ’ee anywhere vor the day ?” 

“No—not exactly,” said Phoebe, who 


could not all at once divest herself of her 
belief in his god-like attributes ; *‘ but he did 
take I a walk to Farleigh, and we had zome 
ginger-beer and a bun.” 

* A bottle atwixt ’ee, I s’pose,” said Harriet, 
with a sneer. 

“Well, do ee zee,” said Phoebe, feebly 
protesting, “I told en I couldn’ drink a 
bottle meself.” 

s That be just how much he do care vor 
we,” cried Harriet. “ A two-and-dreepenny 
ring and half a bottle of pop! We be two 
zilly vooils, and that be the truth ov it. Iv 
I had en here thease minit I’d tear en limb 
vrom limb,” and she gritted her teeth 
ferociously. 

Phcebe could bear it no longer, but after 
sitting for some moments with quivering 
lips she gave way to a storm of sobs. 
Harriet let a few tears fall, but the fiercer 
passions gripped her, to the exclusion of 
sentiment. 

“What be you gwain to do?” she asked. 
“You can have en iv you wants to; iv he 
do ever show his vace here agen I'll spile 
his looks vor en.” 

“ Do ’ee think I’d have en ?” cried Phoebe 
with tearful heat. ‘ But it be hard, avter 
thinken a man have been zo vond ov ’ee as 
never was, and you zo vond ov he. .... And 
they'll make vun ov I when they do know it, 
becos I did veel zo proud. I—I don’t think 
I can stop to hwome when it be known.’ 

* Now look here,” said Harriet, “ I know 
how you do veel; I veel the zame, do ’ee 
zee. At virst, when you told [ why you'd 
come, I velt wild with ‘ee. Thinks I, 
‘Iv it hadn’ been vor she ’twould have 
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‘*To his horror the girls followed, and another jug of water came flying over him. ’ 
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been all right,’ and I dessay you did 
think the zame. But it bain’t zo; if it hadn’ 
been you ’twould have been zomebody else. 
Now, look zee, he have made vooils ov we, 
but the best way ov payen en out be to make 
a vooil ov he. What do ’ee zay ?” 

“ [J don’t know,” said Phoebe. She did 
not think she could face him again, but 
Harriet’s more resolute mind overcame her 
objections, and a scheme was elaborated. 
Harriet entered into details with zest, and 
became quite bright and gay in anticipation 
of Mr. Wadsworth’s ignominious downfall. 
Firstly, it was arranged that the unmasking 
of the traitor should take place in Dodge’s 
cottage, and as Phoebe remembered that her 
mother was going to Dorchester on the 
Friday afternoon—two days later—Friday 
evening was chosen. More fortunate still, it 
happened to be one of Mr. Wadsworth’s 
courting nights, and Phoebe, as usual, was to 
receive him in the front parlour as if nothing 
had happened, was to submit to his endear- 
ments and simulate her old joy—alas ! that 
it should be old—in them, while Harriet was 
to play the eavesdropper until she could 
make a dramatic entry. Harriet took it 
upon herself to see that he would regret 
playing with the tender feelings of two 
foolishly fond maidens. 





* * * * * 


On the Friday morning Phoebe saw the 
twice-perjured deceiver for a moment and 
received his assurance that he should be with 
her soon after seven that evening. 

“ Bain’t you veelen well ? ” he asked, seeing 
she was not as responsive as usual. 

“Not very,’ she replied, with a guilty 
blush. 

“Well, I shall liven ‘ee up thease evenen. 
Adoo, me cheer, as the French do zay,” he 
said, and kissed his hand airily to her. 

All the morning she felt guiltily ashamed 
of herself, and she went out after dinner to 
meet Harriet, hoping that she would not 
come. 

But in that she was disappointed. Harriet 
had walked all the way, and was waiting for 
Phoebe. She was in capital spirits; she 
seized Phoebe and embraced her with much 
vehemence, and talked boisterously, while 
Phoebe walked by her side gloomy and 
monosyllabic. 

“Why, how glum you be!” said Harriet 
presently. “I can zee how it be with ’ee. 


You do think that rascal was zo nice, you 
can hardly vind it in your heart to pay en 
out. 


” 
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* Well, do ’ee zee—— 

* Let I tell ’ee that it be a zin to veel as 
you do ’bout en. He be a bad un, and it be 
your duty as a Christian to make en suffer a 
bit vor it—you can’t make en suffer as he 
do deserve. Why, he wouldn’ have been 
above marryen ov we unbeknownst to one 
another, and then where should we be ? 
Why, iv he’d married both ov we he’d have 
been transported vor it, and be it any worse 
than deceiven we like he have ? ” 

“ N—o—o,”’ said Phoebe. 

“ And beside, what vun the other maids 
will have when they do hear how he have 
treated ‘ee, iv you don’t pay en out. P’raps 
you be diffrent, but I could never bear vor 
the other maids to laugh when they do zee 
IT comen.” 

That was enough. Harriet had hit upon 
the right chord, and Pheebe for the time 
was more embittered than Harriet. It was 
the thought of “the other maids” and their 
sneers that was intolerable. 

They had tea, and Harriet was shown over 
the house, after which arrangements were 
made to receive Mr. Wadsworth in a befitting 
manner. “It'll be zo good as a play,” said 
Harriet, who laughed loud and long over 
each detail. 

Almost to the minute Mr. Wadsworth 
came. Phoebe, who had been listening for 
his knock with a palpitating heart, gave a 
gasp and trembled as she went to open the 


door to him. He caught her by the 
shoulders and playfully shook her. ‘“ Well, 
me cheer, how be?” he said. “Be you 


” 


ready ? 

“*Come—come into the parlour, will ’ee, 
Bert ?” 

“To ’ee like me much, Bert, dear ? 
Phoebe asked, when she had summoned 
courage enough to begin to play her part. 

“ Like ’ee, my new potato ? Like ’ee! I 
love ’ee just about. I couldn’ tell ’ee how 
much, ’cos there’s no end to it.” Ah, if he 
had only known that Nemesis lay in wait on 
the other side of the partially closed door, 
with an eye at the keyhole! “I love ’ee 
twenty million more times than there be 
drops in the sea. Do ’ee love I that much ?” 

“Ov-ov course,” said Phoebe hastily. 
* But do ’ee mean it all, Bert, dear ? ” 

“Mean it? Iv I swore it a million times 
I couldn’ mean it more. You be the prettiest, 
nicest, sweetest maid I ever zeen, or anybody 
ever zeen. Now kiss I vor it.” 

“Did—did ’ee ever like another maid, 
Bert ?” 

“Me? "Course I never. Zays I to meself ” 


” 
























—and here Mr. Wadsworth sighed porten- 
tously—‘zays I many’s the time, ‘ I shallnever 
have a maid, becos I shall never vind one to 
my liken. Iv I vind a pretty one she'll be 
stoopid, and I couldn’ stand a stoopid wife ; 
and iv I vind a clever one she'll be as ugly as 
zin.’ But when I zees you, my little beauty 
—the very virst time, in fack—zays I, ‘ That’s 
the maid vor you, my bwoy, iv you can get 
her, but ten to one she’s engaged already.’ ” 

Who could have beiieved, thought Pheebe, 
that this was not honey? It was past belief 
deceit could clothe itself in such fair guise. 
Resentment at last burst into flame and she 
enticed him deeper ard deeper. 

“ Zomebody said to I t’other day, Bert, 
dear, as a clever veller like you wasn’ content 
with one.” 

“ What vooil was that ?” Mr. Wadsworth 
simulated indignation as readily as love. 
“TJ’d knock any veller down as said that to I. 
I never zo much as held up my little vinger 
to another maid, never,” and Mr. Wadsworth 
paused to indulge in novel feats of osculation. 
“There, that be how much I love ’ee, me 
cheer,” he said, as he drew a long breath. 

He looked up with a start—into the face 
of Harriet. 

It was the most favourable moment, she 
thought, to make a dramatic entry, and 
silently stepping into the room she had stood 
for half a minute unobserved, so absorbed 
was Mr. Wadsworth in his amorous out- 
burst. 

It was a complete success, a really excellent 
dramatic situation, and it was only by a 
great effort that Harriet was able to restrain 
herself from laughing outright at the sight 
of his wide-open mouth and staring eyes. 

‘“‘Good-evenen, Bert, dear. How be?” 
said Harriet, with a mocking smile on her 
face. 

“Good — good-evenen,” said Mr. Wads- 
worth. He pushed Phoebe from him and 
rose up. Phoebe, hardly daring to look at 
him, sat down, her face pale and her limbs 
trembling. 

“You don’t zim zo pleased as usual to zee 
I, my dear,” went on Harriet, in excellent 
enjoyment. ‘But zims to I, I heard ’ee 
zayen just now that you did never care vor 
no other maid. Be that it? Zims I’ve 
heard zomethen like that avore, my darlen. 
"Twas only last wik you told I you cared 
vor nobody but I.” 

Front of brass though he had, Mr. Wads- 
worth felt the situation intolerable. The 
only way out of the difficulty that he saw 
was to become the aggrieved person and get 
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away as quickly as possible. With well- 
feigned anger he snatched up his hat and 
jammed it fiercely on his head. “ Zims to I,” 
he cried, “that you two have played a dirty 
trick. I'll gwo; I'll have nothen mwore to 
zay to either ov ’ee. I’ve been deceived in 
you,” turning to Phoebe with an air of 
sorrowful indignation. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, dearest Bert,” 
and Harriet put her back against the door. 
“ We both be zo vond ov ’ee we couldn’ let 
"ee gwo yet. Zit down, do ’ee now, my 
darlen. We couldn’ think ov parten with 
ee yet. es,” and Harriet’s passion burst 
out, “you did think we be two vooils ov 
maids, and you could play your rizzle-razzle 
tricks with we just as you liked. But who 
be the vooil, I should like to know? Who 
do look the vooil? We have hal a nice 
game with ’ee, my man, haven’ us, Phoebe ? 
Thought he was taken we in, two pore zaft 
heads, did Mister Her-bert Wads-worth, 
Esquire—called we all zorts of vooil names 
he did s’pose we should think grand. Didn’ 
us laugh about ’em, Phoebe? Lat’n, he 
ealls °em. Ha, ha! Never cared for no 
other maid, he tells both ov we, and we 
knowed what a gurt lie it be. And the 
money he spends on we! Spends two bob 
apiece vor rings, and treats Phoebe to half a 
bottle of pop. You med be the zquire, 
spenden your money zo vree. Who be the 
vooil, Mr. Wadsworth? ‘He do talk zo 
vine,’ Phoebe used to zay, ‘as I can hardly 
believe, my dear, it bain’t real.’ Didn’ you, 
my dear ? ” 

“ Kes,” said Phoebe, lost in admiration at 
the skill of Harriet’s attack. 

“T’ll have nothen mwore to zay to either 
ov ’ee,” said Mr. Wadsworth, trying to sum- 
mon up a little dignity. “I’ve had my vun 
out ov ee. Ha! ha!” 

“Well, iv you’ve had zo much as we, you 
have enj’yed it. But I wonder who'll have 
the most now. Eh, Phaebe? Won’t you 
have zome vun in the choir Zunday ? ” 

“Everybody shall know,” said Phoebe. 
“T can tell ’ee, Bert, you be a bad un. I 
can assure ’ee everybody shall know.” 

* Everybody shall know,” said Harriet 
grimly. “ Here, you can gwo,” and she 
opened the door wide. 

Mr. Wadsworth took advantage of the 
opening. ‘“ Well,” he said, with a taunting 
laugh, “I be glad to get out ov your 
comp’ny.” 

“Oh, be you?” said Harriet, and as he 
passed out of the room into the little lobby 
she knocked off his hat and gave him 
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a resounding blow between the shoulders 
from a switch she had concealed behind her. 
“Come on, Pheebe,” she called, laughing 
loudly. ‘ Have ’ee your stick ready ? ” 

Mr. Wadsworth, saying something profane, 
picked up his hat and made for the door 
with more celerity than dignity. It was 
almost dark in the passage, and while he was 
trying to open the door a can of water was 
flung over him, and again Harriet’s strident 
laugh rang out. 

* Look ’ere,” he said, as he fumbled with 
the door, “1 don’t want to hit no vemales, 
but 2 

“Oh, you ain’t pertic’lar,” cried Harriet. 
“ But you can come and try, iv you like. 
Bring some more watter, quick, Phoebe !” 

Mr. Wadsworth found the latch, opened 
the door, and stepped out. There were a 
few people in sight, and he walked with his 
usual swaggering gait through the garden. 
But to his horror the girls—Pheebe, it must 
be confessed, coerced by Harriet—followed, 
and another jug of water came flying over 
him. He turned with a snarl, but it did not 
intimidate them. He quickened his pace, 
but still the girls followed, and Harriet’s 
rousing laughter brought out neighbours. 
“You'd deceive two pore maids, would ’ee ? ” 
and this time a stone followed him. ‘“ Come 
on, Phoebe,” cried Harriet ; “ we'll give en a 
thrashen and follow en to the passon’s,” and 
Harriet hastened after him. 

All the village appeared to have been 
brought into the street to witness his humilia- 
tion, it seemed to Mr. Wadsworth. ‘ What 





5 
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they cried, and Harriet 
He have 
had a drap ov watter, but he ought to be 


be the matter ? 
answered, “ He be a rascal, he be. 


ducked. 
maids.” 

With laughter and jeers assailing him, the 
water dripping from him, and Harriet behind, 
it was the very quintessence of wormwood, 
and Mr. Wadsworth gave up. He ran a few 
yards, leapt a fence, and disappeared, leaving 
Harriet to regale our village with her version 
of what had led up to the scene. Mr. 
Wadsworth was dethroned. 

For some days he attempted to brazen 
it out, and used all his eloquence in trying 
to impress his version on the neighbourhood. 
But it was in vain; he could neither laugh 
it nor explain it away. Everybody met him 
with a smile or a witticism, and he was ever 
after known as “ Nay Plus Ulter” among 
us. He endured it for a week and then gave 
notice, and it is said our vicar spoke to him 
very strongly on the unmanly part he had 
played. He shook off the dust of our 
village, “thik God-forsaken, stinken hole,” 
and took service with the doctor at Shubury, 
nine miles away. 

Phoebe is now, after two years’ mourning, 
engaged again, this time to Jan Pollings, a 
very decent lad. But there is no glamour 
about this second courtship. The young 
men of our village, fine lads though they be, 
have not at command any of the sweet 
phrases that made Mr. Wadsworth’s endear- 
ments, although insincere, so very precious to 
sentimental maids. 


I'll teach en to deceive two pore 


























CORPORAL PIPER PIPE MAJOR 
R. REITH, A. L. REITH, 
OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, 
N 1745, when the Duke of Cumberland 
was leaving Nairn to meet “ bonnie 
Prince Charlie” at Culloden, the clans 
Campbell, Munro, and Sutherland accom- 
panied him. Observing the stalwart pipers 
carrying their pipes, he said to one of his 
officers— 

“What are these men going to do with 
such bundles of sticks? I can supply them 
with better implements of war.” 

“Your Royal Highness cannot do so,” the 
officer replied. ‘These are the bagpipes, 
the Highlanders’ music in peace or war ; 
wanting these, all other implements are of no 
avail, and the Highlanders need not advance 
another step, for they will be of no service.” 

Without his weird bagpipe the Highland- 
man can neither dance nor chant those 
dreamy melodies of the romantic genius of 
the Celt. 

Dancing has ever been a favourite pastime 
with the dwellers north of the misty 
trampians. It has enabled those high- 
souled mountaineers in far-back days to give 
expression to feelings of sacred and festal joy, 
to the wild shout of victory, and to rouse the 
martial fervour of the Gaelic tribes in the 
day of battle. Their lives devoted to all 
manly exercises and feats of skill, their lithe 
bodies, agile, and enduring all hardships, 
have often enabled them to excel in the 
gentler “ poetry of motion ” called dancing. 
To-day we watch with admiration the stately 
step of a Highland piper, while the neat and 
nimble movements of the feet of a kilted 
laddie in the “Ghillie Callum,” or Sword- 
dance, cause a secret fascination to steal 
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THE HIGHLANDERS 
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over his attentive circle of onlookers in a 
way that no other form of dancing is able 
to do. 

The dances which are to-day considered 
exclusively Highland are the Sword-dance, 
the Reel, or “ Hulaichan,” the Strathspey, 
and the Highland Fling. The “ Foursome 
teel” is not exclusively Highland, for it is 
also practised by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and moreover resembles 
an ancient dance of the North American 
Indians. Of all these dances the “ Ghillie 
Callum,” or Sword-dance, somewhat Pyrrhic 
in character, takes undoubted precedence, 
both for grace and agility, being accompanied 
in old times by a song recounting warlike 
deeds and heroic exploits, rousing thereby the 
children of the Gael to excellence in arms. 

The Sword-dance can be performed in three 
ways. The first is the “grand dance,” used 
only on specially solemn occasions; the 
second is a test of skill and agility between 
two or more dancers, and the third or present 
day method is an exhibition of dancing by 
one person alone. This form of the dance is 
divided into nine distinct “figures,” there 
being several “sets” or varieties of the 
modern Sword-dance. First of all, the clay- 
mores, or Highland broadswords, are laid 
crosswise on the ground, and the dancer 
stands between the points facing the centre 
and in the first position, namely, the right 
heel against the ball of the left toe ; he holds 
himself erect and perfectly free, so that he 
can always look down with ease at the centre 
of the crossed swords. To detail the varied 
steps of each of the nine “ figures” would 
not only be practically uninstructive, but 
distinctly wearisome to the general reader ; 
it will amply suffice if we endeavour briefly 
to explain the elements of the first “ figure” 
only, as the remainder of the dance is for the 
most part composed of this “step,” with 
appropriate variations. 

In this first “ figure ” there are four bars, 
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HIGHLAND FLING.-—FIRST STEP, 


equal to eight beats; in the first bar you 
advance the right foot about six inches to 
the right in two beats of the music, next 
place the heel of the left foot against the ball 
of the right toe in one beat, slightly bending 
the right knee, then raise the right foot ; now 
place the right foot down again in the same 
position in one beat, and half a bar is com- 
pleted, to be followed by the left foot 
advancing instead of the right. 

In the second bar the same steps are re- 
peated, first with the right foot leading, and 
then with the left; the third bar is exactly 
the same as the second; the dancer having 
completed this in twenty-four beats is 
ready for the fourth and final bar ; the 
next eight beats are for the “setting 
step,” which is done by springing up 
from the first position, placing the heel 
of the left foot against the ball of the 
right toe; then by springing up and 
placing the right against the left, again 
repeating the left against the right, and 
lastly the right against the left, the 
time being repeated twice for this step. 

Perhaps the most graceful dance 
after the Sword-dance is the Highland 
Fling, which must never be confounded 
with the skips and sprawls of the so- 
valled Highland Schottische or Fling in 
the society ball-room. The Highland 
Fling should be executed very “ neatly,” 
the dancer keeping to one spot all 
through, never raising one foot higher 
than the lower edge of the knee-cap of 
the opposite leg, as a rule letting one 
foot mark the time for tne other. In 
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this dance there are eight figures, each 
having a “back step; and another 
important point in the performance 
of this dance is the use of the arms 
in balancing the body, while the time 
» of the dance should average sixteen 
bars in from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight seconds. 

Not unlike the Highland Fling in 
time and measure is the Strathspey, 
so called from the district whence it 
originated. In the beginning of this 
century it was called a “ twasome” 
dance, because it was first danced by 
two persons ; nowadays it is a “ four- 
some,” usually two ladies and two 
gentlemen taking part. It is divided 
into two sections, the first or “ reel ” 
consisting of eight bars, and the 
second, or “setting step,” of eight 
bars. The ladies standing on the 
right lead off the dance after the 
introductory bowing to partners; in doing 
the “reel” part, in moving to the right, the 
right foot is advanced, followed closely by 
the left, then the left foot is brought down 
behind, and the right raised, then two hops, 
concluding with the same “setting step ” as 
the Highland Fling. 

Lastly we have the Reel proper, a world- 
famed, brisk, and lively dance, and allied to 
it is the “chief of Highland dances,” the 
Reel of Tulloch. Both are danced in con- 
junction with, but after, the Strathspey. 
The time of the Reel is quicker, however, 
and in the Reel pure and simple the same 





—CROSS STEP. 








number of bars are danced both in the “ reel ” 
and “setting” parts. In the Reel of Tulloch, 
after the first “reel” part, a series of 
“setting” to partners takes place as follows :— 
the couples “set” four bars, then, each 
grasping the other by the rear part of the 
arm with the right hand, turn to the left in 
two bars, then change hands, dancing two 
bars the reverse way, the gentlemen meet 
in the centre and set as before, the partners 
resting, and thus alternately to the end. 

It is well known that the passion for 
dancing, linked with an innate love of 
music and poetry, was strong through- 
out the Celtic race, both in the High- - 
lands, in Ireland, in Wales, and in 
Brittany. Among the Welsh it became 
a very important part of their religious 
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services, while in Ireland we read of a SWORD DANCE OR GHILLIE CALLUM.—FIRST FIGURE. 


popular field-dance (Rincefada), which 





SECOND FIGURE. 


was performed to the music of a simple 
form of bagpipe, being the finale of all balls. 
When James the Second landed at Kinsale 
he was saluted by his friends and adherents 
with the “ Rincefada,” at which he was much 
gratified. 

This dance was performed in the following 
manner. ‘Three persons abreast, holding 
the ends of a white handkerchief, moved 
forward a few paces to the sound of slow and 
measured music, the rest of the dancers 
following in couples, holding also a white 
handkerchief between them. The music 


then changing to a quicker tune, the dance ° 


began, the performers passing successively 
under the handkerchief of the three in front; 
then, wheeling round in semicircles, they 
formed a variety of pleasing evolutions, inter- 


spersed with occasional entrechats, 
finally uniting and resuming their 
original places.” 

The Strathspey and the Reel are 
the most popular of the Highland 


, dances, and in a quaint volume en- 


titled “Sketches Relative to the 
History and Theory, more especially 
to the Practice of Dancing,” pub- 
lished at Aberdeen in 1805, we find 
the principal steps of each dance 
plainly and clearly described. Of 


‘these steps the “forward” is the 


usual step for the promenade or 
figure; then the “ setting ” or “‘ foot- 
ing” step is of three kinds—one, in 
which one step is equal to a bar; 
second, in which two steps go to a 
bar; and third, in which two bars 
are required to one step. Besides 
these there are the “ cross springs,” 
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SEAN TRIUBHAS.—FIRST FIGURE, 


the “chasing steps” or cross slips like the 
balotte, with the “cross pass,” a favourite 
step, the “open step,” and the “ turning 
step;” lastly, the “back step,” in which 
the feet are alternately slipped behind, 
reaching the ground close to the one occupied 
by the one just removed, this being difficult 
to perform with accurate dexterity. 

Allusion must be made to another dance 
called “Sean Triubhas,” literally meaning 
“old trews,” or trousers, from the name of 
the accompanying air ; it is a graceful dance, 
with artistic side stepping, being in reality 
the native Highland hornpipe. 

One must not omit to pen the 
praises of the piper himself, since the 
dancer largely depends upon his piper 
for success, especially in the matter of 
time, jus as a good singer needs a 
sympathetic pianoforte accompanist. 
The piper and dancer must be in 
complete harmony throughout. Pipers 
are of two denominations—military 
and civilian. The military pipers 
belong to our Scottish regiments, both 
Highland and Lewland, which possess 
some of the finest and most skilful 
exponents of pipe music in the world. 

Unfortunately, nowadays, it is 
seldom possible either to hear the 
genuine skirling strains of the true 
Highland pipe or to witness a skilful 
and competent dancer. One of the 
finest Scottish dancers is Corporal 
Piper Reith, while his brother, Pipe 
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Major Reith, has few rivals in the rendering 
of that music which is so dear to the 
hearts of all those who hail from the north 
side of the Tweed. Both brothers belong 


to that famous metropolitan regiment, 
the London Scottish—the 7th Middlesex 


Rifle Volunteers—whose grey uniforms, faced 
with blue, are familiar to all Londoners. 
This regiment was originally one of the out- 
comes of the “invasion scare” of 1859. In 
July of that year a Volunteer corps was 
constituted among the Scotsmen residing 
in London and suburbs, and even to-day 
the regiment is mainly recruited from the 
lads of Bonnie Scotland. ‘The present 
muster of the regiment is almost a thousand 
strong, and it is one of the finest and 
smartest Volunteer corps in the country. 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, a brother of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, is the com- 
manding officer. It was at the headquarters 
of this regiment that the brothers Reith 
courteously consented to be photographed 
for the illustrations of the Highland dances 
described in the course of this article. As 
a testimony of Corporal Piper Reith’s pro- 
ficiency in dancing we might draw attention 
to the numerous medals which he is wearing. 
These honours have been awarded to him 
for his unrivalled excellence in Highland 
dancing. His brother, the Pipe Major, has 


received many similar awards for his skilful 
performances upon the bagpipe, and is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
accomplished players on this instrument. 





—SECOND FIGURE. 
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DOUBTFUL CONGRATULATIONS. 
JoNES (drawing attention to his new mount): Yes, I picked him up a bargain at Tattersall’s last week. 


Jolly lucky, wasn’t I ? 


JonEs’s FrrenD: Lucky? I should think you were! Why, I thought all the mules had gone to South 


Africa! 


THE EDITOR'S SCRAP-BOOK, 


A worTHy professor once escorted a number of 
boys to the Zoo, in order to teach them natural 
history, as he maintained that this was a study 
greatly neglected by the middle classes, who 
catalogue Nature with Dickens’s Mrs. Harris. 

So the benevolent soul took his contingent to 
see the lions fed, and in his genial way he inquired 
of the keeper— 

“Tf one of these gigantic and ferocious carnivora 
contrived to emancipate itself and to hurl its 
prodigious strength into our midst, what steps 
would you take?” 

* Blooming long ’uns,” said the man; and then 


the boys tittered. 


Sue: A mathematician has calculated that a 
man sixty years old has spent three years of his 
life buttoning his collar. 

He: Is that so? I wonder how many years of 
her life a woman of forty-five has wasted in 
rearranging her hat and wondering whether it is 


on straight. 


Vicar: But surely the voice of conscience 
appeals to you sometimes ? 

DEAF op ReEpRoBATE: Maybe it does, sir; 
but then, you see, I’m rather hard of hearing. 





HE was a new waiter and she was a short little 
woman. After giving her order she tried in vain 
to settle her toes comfortably on the restaurant 
floor. 

“ And bring me a hassock,” she therefore added. 

The waiter paused a moment, and meditatively 
brushed the tablecloth with his serviette, and 
rearranged the glasses and cruet several times, 
and then got very red in the face. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he said at last. “ And will you 
—er—have the hassock broiled or fried ?” 


SF 


THE young and enthusiastic detective rushed 
in, in a state of wild excitement. “ I’ve found the 
criminal! I’ve run him to earth!” he shouted. 

His superior officer regarded him with a chilly 
gaze and remarked witheringly, “'There’s a time 
for everything, and I would draw your attention 
to the fact that we are at present engaged in 
looking—not for the criminal, but for clues.” 


SF 


Teppy: I hear that Dauber was at work four 
years on his last picture. 

Freppy: That’s true. It took him six months 
to paint it, and three years and a half to sell it. 




























But daddy is quite mistaken—Mr. Bates’s fat hog isn’t a bit 


joyed yourself ? 
Mr. Bates took me all over his farm. 












(Delight of Uncle Ned in background.) 


Well, Elsie, have you en 


: Yes, thank you, mother; 


MorTHER: 
ELSIF 
like Uncle Ned. 


as aa 
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ANOTHER INSULT TO THE OULD COUNTHRY. 


‘* Pwhat are ye vilifying me counthry for ? ” 
‘*We weren't talking about your country at all.” 
‘Oh, ye mane to say me counthry ain't worth mentioning ?” 


Ir was during a performance of Faust in a 
provincial town. 

After the duel, Martha, who rushed in at the 
head of the crowd, raised Valentine’s head and 
held him in her arms during the first part of the 
scene and exclaimed in evident alarm— 

“Oh, what shall I do?” 

For a moment there was a death-like stillness 
in the house, when a voice from the gallery suddenly 
called out— 

“ Unbutton his weskit.” 


ST 


“Tr must be a terrible thing to live in a country 
so infested with cyclones,” said the stolid English- 
man to a native Texan. 

“Oh, but we are getting quite ’cute in handling 
them,” was the cheerful reply. 

“But you don’t mean to say you can stop 
them ?” inquired the astonished Britisher. 

“ No need to do that; you see, we’re real great 
on barbed-wire fences, and we know just where to 
put one to catch most of the family and the 
furniture when they start making tracks along 
with the cyclone across the State.” 


THE EDITOR’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


“ THERE’s 


no use talking,” said 
Scroggins fretfully, as he laid down 


his paper at the club. “ You can’t get 
a woman interested in foreign politics.” 

“ What’s the matter now?” inquired 
Smithers. 

“Tt happened only last night,” said 
the aggrieved Scroggins. “I said to 
my wife, ‘I notice that the Samoan 
affair is dreadfully muddled’. She 
smiled at me brightly and replied, ‘I 
don’t wonder at it a bit.’ 

“T was a little startled by her con- 
fident tone. ‘ Don’t wonder at what ?’ I 
asked. 

“¢ Ton’t wonder at all that his 
affairs should be muddled,’ she 
replied. ‘I never could under- 
stand how they managed to live 
so extravagantly on his income. 
Why, his wife dresses better than 
I do.’ 

“T gasped for breath. ‘ Hold 
on, my dear!’ I cried; ‘ will you 
kindly inform me what on earth 
you are talking about ?’ 

“She looked hurt. ‘Why, 
about Sam Owen’s affairs—isn’t 
that what you 
meant?’ And I 
hadn’t the heart 
to tell her it 
wasn’t.” 


AN Wall 


“WHAT are 
you crying for, 
little boy ?” 

“«M - mother’s 
w - whipped me, and I’m crying ’c - cause I wasn’t 
b- born a orphan.” 


BOER NURSERY RHYMES. 
Overset into English by F. Klickmann. 
No. I.—A CHAMBERLAIN-KRUGER DIALOGUE. 


“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep! Have you any gun?”’ 

“ Me, Sir? No, Sir! not a single one! 

I’m a pastoral burgher, and this is my dame, 

And that’s my little grandson, who cries in the lane.’’ 


“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep! What are all these stores?’’ 
“ Sir, are Quaker Oats, to feed the Brother 
oers. 
Now do not be alarmed, Sir, | know they look a lot, 
But some we’re going to give away to Brother 
Hottentot.’’ 


“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep! Who are all these men?” 

“These, Sir, are simple souls who couldn’t kill a hen! 

The only weapons they can wield are pipes and 
porridge-ladles, 

At eventide they sit and sing, and rock the little 
cradles,’’ 


‘‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep! Is Mrs. Kruger well ?’’ 
“Yes, Sir—at least, Sir, her head’s begun to swell! 
In fact, the Crown of England is far too small by now 
To satisfy the lofty aims of my esteemed mevrouw!’’ 
‘Good-bye, Black Sheep! You seem a harmless fool. 
And quite the last tocut up rough at anybody’s rule.’’ 
But ‘‘ Bang !’’ went the master, and ‘Whizz!’’ went 
the dame. 
And‘ Boom! ’’ went the cannon by the boy in the lane ! 
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THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


MABEL BourGeotsE: I’m going to start with 
vulgar fractions to-morrow, ma. 

Mrs. BourGeEoIsE: You'll do nothing of the 
sort; and if you dare to speak to her again I'll 
call on the head mistress myself and tell her I 
object to your associating with the Fraction 


family at all. 


Mrs. Stiaeins: Have you a good cook ? 

Mrs. Fiiaains: Oh, yes, she’s good enough— 
attends church three times a week and all that 
—but her cooking isn’t what it should be. 
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LILI; 


“ Walter!” remarked the customer, “ this 
room is very close. Can you give us a little 


fresh air ?” 
“ Certainly, sir,” replied the waiter. And then 


he sang out in his most professional tones, “ One 


air. -Fresh!” 


Bunks (to Jinks, who sports ferocious 
whiskers): When do you mean to place your 
whiskers on the peace establishment ? 

Jinks: When you place your tongue on the 
civil list. 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, 


“It's wonderful, the way they gets up these oil paintin’s nowadays, ain’t it, sir?” 


‘Tt is, indeed.” 


“‘ Now, I’ve got four of °em at home, myself, what come out of one o’ them there Christmas numbers, 
representin’ the four great nations of the world. There’s one for South Africa, one for America, ore for Asia, 


and one for London,” | 











